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The  Proceedings  oUfye  15th  Interservice/Industry  Training  Systems  and  Education 
Conference  (l/ITSEC)  contain  all  papers  to  be  presented.  The  success  of  poster  displays 
led  us  to  a  specific  session  allocated  to  poster  papers.  This  allows  authors  to  provide  an 
in-depth  discussion  of  their  research. 

This  year's  papers  are  presented  in  six  tracks. 

Policy  and  Management 

Education,  Instruction  and  Training  Methodology 
Training,  Development  and  Delivery 
Modeling  and  Simulation 
Simulation  and  Training  Systems 
R&D  Technology  Applications 

The  Conference  Committee  listed  on  the  following  pages  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  make  this  conference  a  success  and  they  have  my  sincere  appreciation. 
Each  year  we  try  to  present  innovative  approaches  and  solutions  to  current  problems. 
Please  share  your  ideas  for  future  conferences  by  completing  the  forms  provided  in  each 
session. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  committee  we  hope  you  enjoy  the  conference. 


Judith  Shellnutt-Riess 
Program  Chair 
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ABSTRACT 
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BACKGROUND 

The  development  of  computer  and  other  advanced 
system  analysis  support  equipment,  tools,  and 
methods  has  increasingly  made  policy  decision- 
making  more  scientific  and  cost  effective.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  assess  the  trends  in 
Human  Systems  Integration  (HSI)  planning  and 
policy  making  in  system  acquisition,  and  to  fore¬ 
cast  possible  changes  or  advances  that  may  occur 
over  the  next  decade  as  a  result  of  improvements 
in  these  tools.  Specifically,  past  trends  and  is¬ 
sues  involving  Manpower  (the  number  of  spaces). 
Personnel  (the  number  of  faces),  Training 
(particular  skills  and  knowledge)  and  Human 
Factors  (design  of  system  to  accommodate  the 
human)  in  system  acquisition  will  be  discussed, 
along  with  new  tools  for  Manpower,  Personnel, 
and  Training  (MPT)  analysis,  and  prospects  for  in¬ 
tegrating  MPT  and  Human  Factors  (Hn  into  future 
system  design  and  analysis. 

Past  Practices 

As  far  back  as  1960  the  Services  were  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  tools  and  processes  for  ad¬ 
dressing  human  Issues  in  system  acquisition. 
Many  military  systems  we^e  being  developed  that 
did  not  adequately  integrate  the  person  into  the 
design,  or  consider  the  people  cost  to  support  a 
system.  Weapon  systems  were  being  delivered 
without  preplanning  for  needed  personnel  or 
training  re«',.iired  for  successful  utilization. 
Therefore,  many  systems  were  unnecessarily 
diffiCiilt  and  costly  to  operate  and  maintain. 

Often,  and  periodically,  MPT  elements  have  been 
addressed  separately  in  what  is  referred  to  as 
"stove  pipe"  planning.  That  is,  the  organizations 
and  people  tasked  with  planning  each  separate 


element  did  not  work  closely  together  to  integrate 
their  efforts.  This  resulted  in  less  than  ideal 
planning  for  the  human  elements  for  many  sys¬ 
tems.  As  systems  were  developed,  the  design 
was  "thrown  over  the  wall"  to  the  logistician  for 
consideration  of  MPT  issues.  This  process  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  MPT  factors  being  "late  to  need" 
and  not  the  optimum  solution  for  the  system  de¬ 
sign. 

System  designs  of  the  past  were  primarily  hard¬ 
ware  system  design.  They  were  concerned  with 
how  fast  a  system  would  go,  how  high  it  would  fly, 
what  bomb  load  it  would  carry,  what  armament  it 
possessed,  or  how  much  it  weighed,  etc.  These 
were  truly  not  "system"  designs,  in  that  they  gave 
very  little  consideration  to  the  number  of  people, 
or  the  training  and  maintenance  required  for  a  sys¬ 
tem.  When  the  engineers  threw  their  designs  over 
the  wall  for  other  System  Program  Office  (3PO) 
specialists  to  consider,  there  was  no  one  on  the 
other  side  with  the  expertise  to  adequately  con¬ 
sider  the  MPT. 

SPOs  generally  didn't  have  personnel  on  their 
staffs  with  manpower  or  personnel  experience. 
They  frequently  relied  on  their  logistics  personnel 
(maintenance  NCOs  or  officers)  to  address  man¬ 
power,  personnel,  or  organizational  issues,  and 
often  these  individuals  deferred  decisions  to  the 
using  commands.  MPT  issues  were  considered 
"Not  my  job." 

The  using  command  was  also  not  staffed  or  organ¬ 
ized  to  address  MPT  issues  in  a  unified  and  inte¬ 
grated  way.  The  acquisition  community  at  the 
commands  was  usually  made  up  of  operators,  with 
a  few  mainlainers.  Command  manpower  analysis 
functions  were  usually  not  assigned  to  work  ac¬ 
quisition  questions,  or  asked  to  participate  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  front-end  MPT  issues  for  new  acquisitions. 
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Current  Situation  Cost  (LCC)  is  especially  critical  as  our  total  mili¬ 

tary  infrastructure  is  down  sized.  Also,  the  impor- 
The  acceptance  of  Total  Quality  Management  tance  of  adequately  considering  MPT  issues  is 

(TQM)  and  Concurrent  Engineering  (also  known  as  highlighted  since  it  has  been  well  established  that 

Integrated  Product  Development  in  the  Air  Force)  MPT  factors  accour/.  for  between  50  and  65  %  of 

by  the  services,  cleared  the  way  for  manpower,  most  aircraft  systems  Operations  and  Support 

personnel,  training,  and  human  factors  to  become  (O&S)  cost.  Figure  1  (extracted  from  the  Air  Force 

important  considerations  in  system  design,  rather  Cost  Center)  reflects  a  typical  F-16  24  aircraft 

than  step-children.  Since  Concurrent  Engineering  squadron  O&S  cost  for  one  year  (Dahn,  1992). 

relies  heavily  on  the  use  of  empowered  teams  One  year’s  O&S  costs  are  53. 9M  (FY92  dollars), 

(composed  of  a  variety  of  skills:  engineering,  lo-  As  can  be  seen,  a  major  portion,  58%  or  $31.3 

gistics,  manufacturing,  etc.)  to  concurrently  and  million,  is  dedicated  to  MPT  related  cost.  These 
collectively  design  a  system  to  optimize  system  MPT  costs  are  distributed  as  shown  in  the  stacked 

performance,  supportability,  and  life  cycle  cost;  it  bar  chart  with  77%,  or  $24,1  million,  to  train,  pay, 

only  makes  good  sense  that  people  with  MPT  ex-  and  provide  other  direct  support  to  aircraft 

perience  should  be  part  of  the  team.  It  is  now  up  maintenance  personnel  every  year.  As  is  obvious, 

to  management  to  populate  command  acquisition  there  is  a  great  potential  for  significant  dollar 

teams  with  the  expertise  to  consider  the  entire  sys-  savings  if  more  effective  ways  can  be  identified, 

tern.  The  services  cannot  afford,  in  this  time  of  and  integrated  tools  developed,  for  addressing 

reduced  budgets,  to  continue  to  consider  only  the  these  MPT  issues  early  in  the  systems  acquisition 

operational  aspects  of  a  system.  They  must  con-  process, 

sider  the  total  cost  of  a  system  in  dollars  and 

manpower  requirements.  In  this  era  of  increased  The  importance  of  making  these  MPT  decisions 

competition  and  cost  awareness,  it  is  imperative  early  in  the  system  acquisition  process  cannot  be 

that  "people  planning"  play  a  larger  part  in  acquisi-  overemphasized.  As  has  been  demonstrated  on 

tion  process  teams  and  early  system  design  plan-  numerous  acquisitions,  approximately  70%  of  a 

ning.  system’s  cumulative  life  cycle  cost  is  set  by  the 

time  tha  system  reaches  Milestone  I  (the  point  in 
The  consideration  of  a  system's  total  Life  Cycle  the  acquisition  cycle  where  a  new  system  is 
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moved  from  concept  exploration  and  definition  to  the  key  areas  driving  manpower  requirements  in 
demonstration  and  validation).  Figure  2  illustrates  the  above  F-16  example.  (Cunningham,  1991) 
the  gains  possible  by  addressing  acquisition  issues  The  reliability  of  new  and  proposed  weapon  sys- 
early  (Potempa.  Centner,  1990)  Along  with  the  terns  (even  though  it  is  not  the  key  dnver)  is  such 
previous  fact  that  MPT  is  responsible  for  50  to  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  these 
65%  of  a  system's  cost  the  ability  to  address  MPT  specialties.  Many  specialists  find  themselves  idle 
early  is  doubly  critical.  In  trying  to  reduce  a  sys-  much  of  the  time  because  the  systems  they  work, 
tern's  overall  cost  (as  shown  in  Figure  1)  an  obvi-  are  so  reliable  they  very  rarely  break  (the  lone- 
ous  place  to  start  is  with  manpower,  especially  some  Maytag  repairman  syndrome), 
since  maintenance  manpower  (as  can  be  seen  in  ^  . 

the  above  F-16  example  77%  of  all  F-16  man-  For  example,  studies  in  the  Air  Force  suggest  that 
power  is  maintenance  manpower)  accounts  for  a  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  specialties,  from  14 
significantly  large  portion  of  the  overall  system  to  4  or  5,  could  be  made  for  new  systems  on  the 
jjQgj  drawing  board.  Even  though  this  could  result  in 

considerable  savings 
in  maintenance  man¬ 
power,  it  could  also 
create  other  prob¬ 
lems.  If  one  special¬ 
ist  is  now  responsible 
for  what  used  to  take 
two  specialists,  will 
the  one  specialist  be 
capable  of  absorbing 
and  maintaining  cur¬ 
rency  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  do 
the  two  jobs?  Under 
such  conditions,  the 
technician  may  need 
to  be  provided  with 
some  type  of  job  aid 
^either  on  or  off  the 
system,  electronic  or 
manual)  or  additional 
job  training,  up-grade 
training,  or  refresher 
training  to  keep  cur¬ 
rent. 

Because  of  the  large 
amount  of  training 
required  for  mainte¬ 
nance  specialist  to 
stay  current,  the  complexity  of  the  training,  and  the 
Even  though  manpower  is  the  obvious  area  in  pj  computers  in  training  and  on  the  job, 

which  to  concentrate  to  lower  cost,  reducing  man-  Human  Computer  Interface  has  become  a  current 

power  must  be  done  carefully  and  with  consider-  g^gg  extreme  interest.  Technical  skills  required 

able  thought  and  planning,  since  maintenance  jg  operate  and  maintain  systems  are  becoming 

manpower  requirements  are  generally  driven  by  a  ,ggg  dependent  on  mechanical  aptitude  and  more 

variety  of  factors.  In  the  above  aircraft  example,  dependent  on  computer  skills  and  abilities.  The 

the  number  of  aircraft,  sortie  rate,  organizational  f^unrian  factors  of  designing  complete  workstations 

structure,  reliability,  and  number  of  specialties  re-  ^^gUy  important  to  ensure  productivity  of  the 
quired,  are  a  few  of  the  major  factors.  The  num-  human  machine  interface.  Much  is  left  to  be  done 
ber  of  specialists  a  system  requires,  along  with  the  jg  ^^at  remains  a  key  area  for  future  research 
organizational  structure  under  which  they  work,  are  development. 


DoD  MPT  PROGRAMS 

As  outlined  in  the  above  background  discussion 
Manpower.  Personnel,  Training,  and  Human 
Factors  issues  are  at  the  heart  of  reducing  man¬ 
power  requirements  and  cost  for  current  and  future 
weapon  systems.  With  this  understanding  OoD 
established  the  Human  System  Integration  (HSI) 
program.  At  the  Department  of  Defense  level  the 
program  is  referred  to  as  HSI,  but  the  individual 
services  programs  supporting  the  DoD  initiative 
have  individual  names.  The  Air  Force  program  is 
the  Integrated  Manpower.  Personnel.  And 
Comprehensive  Training  and  Safety  (IMPACTS) 
program;  the  Army  calls  theirs  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Integration  (MANPRINT)  program;  and 
the  Navy  prefers  Navy  Human  Systems 
Integration.  Even  though  the  services'  programs 
had  similar  goals,  they  have  followed  very  differ¬ 
ent  development  and  management  courses.  The 
Army  MANPRINT  program  was  supported  and  di¬ 
rected  from  high  in  the  Army  chain  of  command 
and  received  "lop  down"  direction  and  funding, 
whereas  the  Air  Force  effort  was  a  grass-roots 
program,  designed  to  establish  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  SPOs  and  determine  "from  the  bottom 
up"  what  was  required  in  the  way  of  MPT. 

Even  though  the  service  MPT  organizations  have 
achieved  a  margin  of  success,  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  difficulty  in  a  number  of  areas. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the  services' 
experienced,  and  the  one  that  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Air  Force  to  overcome,  has  been  the 
lack  of  consistent  support,  both  fnancial  and 
policy.  The  OPR  for  the  model  Air  Force  organi¬ 
zation,  at  its  establishment,  was  SAF/AQ 
(Acquisition)  but,  within  the  next  few  years  the 
responsibility  shifted  from  AQ  to  DP  (Personnel), 
to  MO  (Manpower)  and  back  to  AQ.  At  the  same 
time,  and  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  than  the 
office  symbol  changes,  the  general  officers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  providing  high-level  guidance  and 
support  came  and  went  with  lightning  speed.  The 
rapid  leadership  changes  and  failure  to  achieve  a 
firm  leadership  stand  caused  delays  in  program 
development.  Each  time  a  general  officer  OPR 
would  make  a  commitment  to  HSI,  he  would  be 
moved  to  another  assignment  and  his  replacement 
would  have  a  new  agenda,  and  would  nu*.  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  up  on  commitments  made  by  his 
predecessor.  This  constant  turnover  in  leadership 
resulted  in  years  of  fluctuating  support. 
Following  a  period  of  increased  emphasis  in  HSI 
planning  in  the  late  80s  and  very  early  90s.  the 
past  two  years  have  again  seen  a  falling  off  of 


interest  by  leadership  (Howell,  1989)  as  a  result  of 
recent  force  down  sizing.  This  lack  of  concern  for 
HSI  has  produced  the  usual  result.  The  July  26- 
August  1.  1993  issue  of  the  Defense  News  identi¬ 
fied  that  the  last  AIM-1 29A  Advanced  Cruise 
Missile  is  expected  to  be  delivered  to  the  Air  Force 
in  August  1 993,  but  no  one  will  be  trained  to  work 
on  it  for  another  two  years. 

The  overriding  concern  with  force  down  sizing 
(especially  without  having  the  time  to  plan  and 
execute  an  optimal  approach  to  force  changes, 
given  changing  missions,  new  systems,  and  new 
organizational  stnjctures)  has  again  caused  lead¬ 
ership  at  nearly  all  levels  to  reduce  concern  for 
HSI  issues.  This  is  ironic  since  HSI,  and  the  tools 
being  developed  for  HSI  analysis,  have  as  one  of 
their  major  features  the  ability  to  analyze  and 
optimize  the  manpower  requirements  for  a  system, 
or  force  structure,  as  a  result  of  change.  It  ap¬ 
pears  the  breakneck  speed  of  the  draw  down  and 
reorganization  has  allowed  only  time  for  "meat 
cleaver  analysis.  This  is  rather  appalling,  consid¬ 
ering  that  if  management  had  provided  the  timely 
leadership  needed,  analysis  organizations  could 
have  provided  well  thought-cut  assessments  of 
manpower  requirements  based  on  mission  and 
system  requirements.  These  studies  could  have 
detailed  ways  of  savings  manpower  instead  of 
deleting  squadrons  of  aircraft,  ships,  and  tanks 
(and  people)  to  satisfy  manpower  draw  downs. 
Although  the  current  frenzy  of  force  draw  downs 
and  funding  reductions  has  resulted  in  reduced 
support  for  the  active  HSI  programs,  these  same 
factors  are  likely  to  bring  increased  high-level 
management  interest  once  the  short-term  reaction 
to  force  structure  changes  has  passed.  This  will 
likely  come  about  as  high-level  management  is 
made  aware  of  the  manpower  and  cost  savings 
that  can  result  from  the  integrated  use  of  newly 
available  analysis  tools,  along  with  systems  effi¬ 
ciency  improvements  that  follow  operator  and 
maintainer  workload  reductions.  In  the  face  of 
decreased  funding,  it  will  become  essential  to 
reduce  manpower  requirements  to  the  absolute 
minimum  to  support  both  new  and  modified  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  services  have  never  been  thrilled  with  the 
idea  of  reducing  manning.  To  overcome  their  re¬ 
sistance,  the  services  will  have  to  be  convinced 
the  savings  can  be  made  without  harming  their 
ability  to  accomplish  their  missions.  If  the  services 
don't  accept  this  idea,  then  further  reductions 
probably  won't  take  place.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  services  wouldn't  prefer  systems  that  could  be 


supported  with  less  manpower,  it's  just  that  they 
doni  want  to  give  up  the  manpower  they  currently 
have.  Manpower  means  flexibility.  Flexibility  in 
war  could  mean  the  difference  between  success 
and  defeat.  Therefore,  it  should  not  be  too  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  services  have  shown  little  incli¬ 
nation  to  make  manpower  reductir  iis.  From  the 
users'  point  of  view,  if  projected  reliability  in  sys¬ 
tems,  or  stability  of  the  world  environment  doesnl 
work  out,  as  has  happened  in  the  past,  they  will 
have  to  live  with  reduced  manpower,  and  the 
resulting  problems,  for  years.  (Cunningham.  1991) 

The  lag  between  need  and  procurement  is  not  just 
a  condition  confined  to  obtaining  manpower.  The 
time  it  has  taken  to  develop  HSI  policy,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  tools  has  also  been  a  major  problem  for 
HSI  practitioners.  In  the  late  80s  when  interest  in 
MPT  was  at  a  peak,  the  services  were  instructed 
to  establish  MPT 
organizations  and 
to  develop  poli¬ 
cies,  procedures, 
and  tools  to  be 
able  to  perform 
appropriate  MPT 
analysis.  All  the 
services  struck  out 
smartly  to  comply 
with  these  require¬ 
ments,  but  were 
soon  to  learn  that 
change  is  slow  in 
coming. 

Regulations,  poli¬ 
cies,  handbooks, 
training,  and  tools 
required  to  do  ef¬ 
fective  MPT 
analysis  have 
lagged  consider¬ 
ably  behind  man¬ 
agement  interest. 

(See  Figure  3) 

When  interest  was 
extremely  high  the 
MPT  community 
had  no  tools,  guidance,  training,  or  money.  As 
these  items  have  been  developed  and  MPT 
analysts  trained,  management  interest  has  moved 
on  to  other  things.  Now  that  HSI  policy  is  law,  and 
tools  are  coming  on  line,  management  interest  is 
again  starting  to  ramp  up,  but  now  without  funding. 
Maybe  someday  we  will  get  it  all  together. 


REGULATORY  GUIDANCE 

When  briefed  on  HSI,  generally  everyone  consid¬ 
ers  the  idea  of  increased  emphasis  on  Manpower, 
Personnel,  Training,  and  Human  Factors 
"motherhood  and  apple  pie,"  but  they  also  con¬ 
cede  they  need  lots  of  help  in  how  to  do  MPT 
analysis.  In  recognition  of  this  need,  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  mandated  a  series 
of  system  acquisition  directives,  DoOD  5000.1, 
instructions  DoDI  5000.2,  and  manuals  DoD 
5000. 2M  which  require  HSI  analyses  during  the 
acquisition  process.  Defense  Acquisition  Man¬ 
agement  Policies  and  Procedures,  "...requires  the 
effective  integration  of  human  considerations  in 
system  design  in  order  to  improve  total  system 
performance."  Design  objectives  for  human  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  system  are  to  be  established  at 
Milestone  I.  then  subsequently  addressed  and  re¬ 


fined  at  each  phase  of  the  acquisition  process. 
Further,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  (1992).  lists  "human-systems  inter¬ 
face,  design  automation,  and  environmental  ef¬ 
fects"  as  three  of  the  eleven  key  DoD  technologies 
in  system  design  (Centner,  Crissey.  1993) 


CYCLIC  NATURE  OF  MPT/HSI  INTEREST 


Figure  J:  Lag  Between  Management  Interest,  Capability,  and  Funding 
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TOOLS  or  squadron;  a  Force  Structuring  tool  to  aggregate 

the  manpower  estimates  into  wings,  groups, 
With  the  DoD  mandate  to  perform  Human  MAJCOMS,  and  force  level  projections  using  ap* 

Systems  Integration  analysis  on  acquisition  sys-  propriate  overhead  and  support  ratios;  an 

terns,  government  and  contractors  have  produced  Inventory  Projection/Civilian  Availability  model  to 

(or  are  producing)  an  impressive  array  of  tools  to  determine  whether  the  civilian  populace  can  sup- 

meet  the  analysis  needs.  With  this  wealth  of  HSI  port  the  level  of  aptitude  in  the  numbers  identified 

technologies,  it  is  often  difficult  to  identify  which  from  the  Force  Projection  model;  a  Trade-off 

tool  is  available  and  appropriate.  Under  the  spon-  model  to  balance  between  Manpower,  Personnel, 

sorship  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  and  Training  as  they  each  affect  the  other. 

Defense  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Finally,  all  decisions  will  be  run  through  a  Life- 

Organization  (NATO)  Research  Study  Group  21,  Cycle  Costing  model  to  determine  a  bottom  line 

the  term  "Liveware"  was  coined  and  a  survey  dollar  figure  for  the  MPT  element  of  the  equation, 

conducted  to  collect  and  catalog  the  human- 

related  Manpower,  Personnel,  Training,  Safety,  The  Army  in  support  of  it's  HSI  effort  has  produced 

Health  Hazard  Prevention,  and  Human  Factors  a  suite  of  six  software  programs  called  HARDMAN 

Engineering  tools.  A  total  of  over  500  tools  were  III.  The  six  HARDMAN  III  tools  are  illustrated  in 

identified  and  analyzed.  (Gentner,  Crissey.  1993)  Figure  4.  The  first  module,  the  System 
The  greatest  number  of  technologies  were  in  the  Performance  and  RAM  (Reliability,  Availability, 
training  area,  and  the  fewest  in  Health  Hazards,  and  Maintainability)  Criteria  Estimation  Aid 
Over  half  of  the  technolo¬ 
gies  were  developed  by 
the  military,  the  remaining 
by  industry  and  academia. 

Two  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  MPT  tools  cataloged 
belonged  to  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Army, 

The  Air  Force  is  develOf>- 
ing  a  Manpower, 

Personnel,  and  Training  in 
Acquisition  Decision 
Support  System  (MPT 
DSS).  The  MPT  DSS  is 
an  integrated  set  of 
analysis  fools  to  help  inject 
design  influences  in  the 
acquisition  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Air  Force  weapon 
systems  in  support  of  the 
Air  Force's  IMPACTS  pro¬ 
gram.  These  tools  consist 
of  a  Specialty  Structuring  tool  to  structure  jobs  sion  performance  criteria  through  the  use  of  task 

from  the  ground  up,  at  the  task  level,  or  restructure  network  modeling.  The  Manpower  Constraints 

a  specialty  starting  from  an  existing  definition;  a  Estimation  Aid  (M-CON),  Personnel  Constraints 

Personnel  Aptitude  and  Characteristics  model  to  Estimation  Aid  (P-CON),  and  the  Training  Con- 
ensure  that  the  collection  of  job  tasks  does  not  re-  straints  Aid  (T-CON)  are  used  to  identify  the  num- 
quire  unreasonably  high  aptitude  levels  or  physical  per  of  soldiers,  and  their  skills  and  abilities,  and 
profile  characteristics  that  can't  be  supported  by  me  training  resources  likely  to  be  available.  The 

the  Air  Force  population;  a  Training  Resources  last  two  models.  Manpower-based  System  Evalu- 

Requirements  tool  to  project  an  estimate  of  ation  Aid  (MAN-SEVAL)  and  Personnel-based 

resources  needed  to  establish  and  maintain  the  System  Evaluation  Aid  (PER-SEVAL),  are  used  to 

training  pipeline;  a  Manpower  estimating  tool  to  evaluate  system  design  with  respect  to  the  man- 
determine  the  number  of  people  required  to  power  crew  size  and  personnel  characteristics  re¬ 
operate,  maintain,  support,  and  train  a  single  unit  quired.  (Alender,  McAnulty.  1992) 


(SPARC),  is  used  to  set  realistic  system  and  mis- 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


To  recommend  change,  or  advocate  change,  is 
generally  not  a  very  popular  thing  to  do.  Many 
people  don't  like  advocates,  or  advocacy  pro¬ 
grams.  They  feel  that  if  something's  value  isn't 
self  evident,  then  it  isn't  v^orth  doing.  It  would  be 
extremely  simple  to  get  things  done  if  everyone 
immediately  understood  the  value  of  an  action, 
and  would  independently  do  whatever  was  re¬ 
quired  to  accomplish  the  action.  But  this  isnt  the 
way  people  behave.  Too  many  times  we  act  like 
sheep  waiting  for  someone  to  show  us  the  way  to 
the  bam.  President  John  Kennedy  was  the  advo¬ 
cate  fcr  putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  Through  his 
vision,  we  as  a  nation  were  able  to  see. 

The  following  recommendations  on  how  to  im¬ 
prove  the  consideration  of  HSI  issues  within  the 
DoD  are  solely  the  opinions  of  the  authoi^  and  do 
not  reflect  the  thoughts  or  recommendations  of 
any  other  person,  service,  or  organization.  The 
recommendations  are  based  on  the  authors'  fifty 
two  years  of  combined  Department  of  Defense  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  areas  of  manpower,  personnel, 
training,  human  factors,  logistics,  operations,  ac¬ 
quisition,  maintenance,  operations  research,  com¬ 
puter  simulation,  and  requirements  policy. 

In  order  for  HSI  to  have  the  maximum  impact  on 
acquisition  and  cost,  there  must  be  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate,  high  in  the  chain  of  command,  who  will  de¬ 
mand  that  HSI  be  given  attention.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense's  focal  point  for  Human  Systems 
Integration,  Personnel  and  Readiness  (formerly 
called  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  (FM&P)), 
should  be  augmented  with  representatives  from 
all  the  services,  and  experts  from  the  HSI  domains 
(Manpower,  Personnel,  Training,  Human  Factors, 
Safety,  and  Environmental)  and  empowered  as  the 
joint  services  HSI  office  for  developing  policy  and 
procedures.  Too  often  the  services  have,  in  their 
rush  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing 
environment,  unknowingly  duplicated  research 
being  carried  out  by  one  or  more  of  the  other 
services.  Establishing  Personnel  and  Readiness 
as  the  joint  OPR  for  HSI  would  be  a  first  step  in 
developing  cooperation  in  the  HSI  domain.  By 
providing  such  an  organization  the  possibility  for 
duplication  is  reduced,  and  the  development  on 
inner  service  synergy  possible. 

The  development  of  joint  inter  service  plans  and 
policy  without  the  teeth  to  back  it  up,  would  only  be 
a  paper  tiger.  To  give  teeth  to  the  tiger,  the  HSI 
plan  should  be  made  an  exit  criteria  for  the 


Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB).  No  program 
would  be  allowed  to  transition  to  the  next  phase 
until  the  plan  had  been  approved. 

Not  only  is  policy  needed,  but  the  proper  tools  and 
techniques  must  also  be  available.  To  ensure 
adequate  HSI  analysis  tools  are  available,  money 
must  be  made  available  for  research  and  analysis, 
and  training.  To  accomplish  this,  a  Program 
Element  (PE)  should  be  established  for  HSI, 
funded,  and  the  money  used  to  develop  training, 
and  the  tools  and  techniques  necessary  to  evalu¬ 
ate  and  tradeoff  HSI  issues  in  system  acquisition. 

A  joint  service  HSI  office  for  research  should  be 
established.  This  would  be  an  ideal  way  to  avoid 
possible  duplication,  and  develop  inner  service 
cooperation.  This  office  would  be  tasked  with  de¬ 
veloping  new  HSI  tools  and  techniques,  and  inte¬ 
grating  those  the  services  currently  have. 

If  the  establishment  of  joint  HSI  policy  and  re¬ 
search  offices  are  deemed  unworkable,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  joint  services  working  group  and 
steering  committee  for  HSI  issues  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  working  group  would  be  responsible 
for  evaluating  the  services  individual  HSI  pro¬ 
grams;  making  recommendations  as  to  how  to 
take  advantage  of  processes  and  products  already 
developed;  and  recommending  any  new  research 
that  might  be  needed.  The  steering  committee 
would  consider  the  overall  needs  of  the  HSI  pro¬ 
gram,  the  individual  service's  needs,  and  make 
recommendations  on  how  to  integrate  the  best  of 
each. 

CONCLUSION 

The  "integration"  of  domains  and  requirements, 
such  as  is  accomplished  in  the  Human  Systems 
"Integration"  program,  is  not  a  new  concept,  but 
one  very  difficult  to  achieve,  or  sometimes  accept. 
We  are  so  use  to  working  in  a  narrow  "stove  pipe" 
worid  it  is  hard  to  see  beyond  our  own  set  bounda¬ 
ries.  If  we  are  to  succeed  and  prosper  in  this  very 
competitive  world  we  must  be  willing  to  work 
together  and  share  ideas.  The  ideas  presented  in 
this  paper  are  nothing  more  than  the  utilization  of 
the  principles  of  Concurrent  Engineering  and  Total 
Quality  Management.  Multi-disciplined  teams 
have  been  shown  to  be  an  excellent  way  to 
exchange  and  perfect  ideas.  By  forming  joint 
service  teams  to  address  HSI  issues  and  research, 
we  can  produce  the  most  cost  effective,  and 
integrated  approach  for  addressing  the  human  in 
acquisition. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Uonpower,  Personnel,  ond  Troininq  (MPT)  in  Acquisit'on  Decision  Support  System  (OSS)  is  on  Air  Force  progrom 
providing  (he  first  integrated  tool  for  addressing  MPT  requirements  during  system  acquisition  ond  design.  New  weapon 
system  development  ond  mojor  modificotkms  hove  historicolly  neglected  how  our  most  importont  ond  costly  resource  - 
people  -  win  mointoin  and  support  the  fielded  system.  Inadequate  plonning  for  troining  end  deploying  the  humon 
element  hos  often  delayed  system  operational  dotes.  This  DSS  will  ossist  acquisition  monagers  ond  onolysts  to 
' integrote  people  issues  {numbers,  chorocteristics.  proficiency)  with  equipment  (oircroft)  eorly  in  the 
''on  cycle.  Acquisition  speciolists  con  use  the  structured  onolysis  opprooch  provided  by  the  MPT  DSS  to  ensure 
.cm  people  costs  ore  offordoble.  jobs  ore  properly  structured,  ond  people  oie  troined  prior  to  the  system 
Ma.oroing  operotionol.  The  MPT  OSS  is  being  designed  to  support  the  Humon  System  Integrotion  requirements,  now 
dnected  under  OOO  Instruction  5000.2. 
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INTRODUCTION 

New  defense  systems  ocquisilion  or  mojor 
modificolions  hove  hisloricolly  focused  on  system 

costs,  schedule,  performonce,  ond  in  recent  years  - 
logistics  support.  Unfortunately,  the  human  element 
has  always  been  left  for  lost.  Human  factors  experts 
hove  mode  strides  to  enhonce  performance  ond 
logistics  mointenonce  work,  but  how  we  employ  our 
people  (recruiting,  job  descriptions,  personnel  obilities, 
troining,  orgonizotionol  responsibilities)  ond  their 

ossocioted  costs  ore  often  neglec'.ed.  The 
opportunities  to  optimize  the  humon  centered  elements 
ore  enormous.  By  considering  the  humon  copobililies 
ond  limitotions.  beginning  with  weopon  system 
concepluolizotion,  the  humon  cor.  be  eliminoted  os  the 
foctor  which  currently  restricts  combot  copobility; 
systems  con  be  mointoined  faster,  smorter,  ond 

cheoper;  people  con  be  troined  better,  in  less  time, 
with  higher  efficiency:  systems  con  be  mode  sofer  for 
the  operotor,  the  mointoiner.  ond  the  non-combol 

environment.  All  of  this  con  be  Achieved  by  influencing 
the  design  of  the  weopon  system  to  enhonce  the 
combot  copobility  through  economies  of  our  humon 
resources.' 

Need  for  Humon  Systems  Integration  in 
Aerospace  Systems 

In  this  ero  of  decreosing  defense  budgets,  each  system 
is  coming  under  increosing  scrutiny  concerning  mission 
need,  system  requirements,  logistics  support,  ond  life- 
cycle  costs  (LCCs)  by  both  Congress  and  the 
OeportiTient  of  Defense  (OoO)-.  This  scrutiny  drives 
our  need  to  economize  the  woy  we  employ  our  human 
resources  to  ochieve  the  best  people -to -system 
trodeoff  we  con  obtoin.  Every  system  requires  people 


to  operote,  mointoin,  ond  support  it.  An  Air  Force  cost 
study  showed  thot  up  to  60  percent  of  on  oircroffs 
yeorly  operotions  ond  support  costs  con  be  directly 
ottributed  to  monpower,  personnel,  ond  troining  cost 
elements^.  As  the  Air  Force’s  monpower  outhorizotions 
continue  to  shrink,  ond  personnel  compensction 
increoses,  this  trend  is  likely  to  increose  unless  new 
system  designs  ore  influenced  ond  odjusted  to  moke 
the  systems  cosier  to  operote.  mointoin.  ond  support 
with  fewer  people  ot  existing  skill  levels.  Eorly  iden- 
tificotion  of  monpower,  personnel,  troining,  ond  safety 
(MPTS)  high  (cost)  drivers,  goals,  constroints,  ond 
issues  con  provide  positive  design  influences  for  new 
weopon  systems  if  properly  integroted  into  the  ocqui- 
sition  ond  engineering  process. 

Aerospoce  system  developers  ore  constontly  striving  to 
exploit  new  technologies  to  ochieve  better,  foster,  ond 
more  powerful  defense  systems.  As  o  result,  the  poce 
of  introducing  new  technologies  is  threotening  to 
overwhelm  the  Air  Force  ot  o  rote  never  before 
experienced.  Technology  is  odvoncing  on  o  brood  front 
ond  the  MPT  process  of  the  '90’s  connot  odequotely 
support  the  Air  Force  of  the  next  decode  ond  beyond. 
Insteod  of  considering  the  lorger  issue  of  "total  system 
performonce,"  ocquisition  objectives  hove  historicolly 
focused  on  0  few  voriobles,  moximizing  the  probobility 
of  completing  the  system's  primory  mission  while 
minimizing  ocquisition  reloted  costs. 

Totol  system  performonce  is  o  key  new  concept  in  the 
ocquisition  directives.  DoDI  5000.2  defines  the  totol 
system  to  include  not  only  the  prime  mission 
equipment,  but  olso  the  soldier,  soilor,  oirmon,  or 
morine  who  will  use  or  mointoin  the  system,  the 
logistics  support  structure  for  the  system,  ond  the 
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other  elements  of  the  operotionol  support 
infrostructure  within  which  the  system  must 
operate. 


Mony  ocquisition  professionols  hove 
recognized  thol  the  cost  of  ocquiring  o  new 
system  is  dworfed  by  the  cost  of  the  "totol 
system."  These  some  people  olso  recognized 
thot  if  we  could  quontify  the  operotions. 
support,  ond  troining  costs  of  existing 
systems,  we  could  identify  components  of 
S'/stems  thot  historicolly  hove  presented 
technologicol  problems  since  their 
introduction.  Assessing  MPT  impocts  provides 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  identifying 
existing  costs  of  operotions.  By  exploiting 
this  knowledge,  oircroft  designers  con  use 
tomorrow’s  technology  to  help  solve  todoy's  problems 
rother  thon  simply  creoting  more  future  choilenges. 

In  the  post,  the  solution  to  technology  problems  wos  to 
employ  smorter  or  more  monpower  to  address  the 
problem  until  we  overcome  the  technologicol  hurdle. 
This  wos  opplicotion  of  contemporory  orgonizotionol 
theory  focused  on  odopling  orgonizotions  to  their 
environment.  The  militory  then  lived  with  the  results 
until  0  mojor  pre-plonned  product  improvement 
occurred  or  the  service  retired  the  weapon  system. 
Congress  took  note  of  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
monpower  to  support  "low-cost"  systems  ond  the 
ossocicted  long  term  life-cycle  costs  ossocioted  with 
this  solution.  As  o  result,  it  possed  c  public  low  (Title 
10.  United  States  Code.  Section  2434)  mondoting  thot 
the  Deportment  of  Defense  report  oil  costs  of  new 
systems  during  mojor  milestone  reviews,  specificolly 
Addressing  monpower  costs,  before  Congress  would 
opprove  funds  for  (hot  system.  As  o  result  of  defense 
ocquisition  monogement  reviews  ond  the  public  low. 
when  the  ocquisition  directives  were  revised  they 
included  requirements  for  Humon  Systems  Integrotion 
(HSl)'^.  The  ocquisition  directives  now  dictate  thot 
'human  considerations  shall  be  effectively  integrated 
into  the  design  effort  for  defense  systems  to  improve 
totol  system  performance  ond  reduce  costs  ol 
ownership  by  focusing  ottention  on  the  copobilities  ond 


limitotions  of  the  soldier,  soilor,  oirmon,  or  morine;  ond 
objectives  for  the  humon  element  of  the  system  shall 
be  ...  troceoble  to  reodiness.  force  structure,  offord- 
obility,  ond  worlime  operoticnol  objectives  ...."^  This 
level  of  focus  wos  very  problemotic  for  the  services 
becouse  there  existed  no  mechonisms  to  quontify  the 
costs  required  or  provide  the  troceobility  requested.  As 
0  result,  eoch  militory  service  structured  on  imple- 
mentotion  progrom  (Figure  1)  to  foctor  the  humon  into 
weopon  system  design  —  tor  both  new  developments 
or  modificotions  of  existing  inventory. 

The  US  Air  Force's  Implementotion  of  these  procedures 
is  embodied  in  the  Integroted  Monpower,  Personnel, 
ond  Comprehensive  Troining,  ond  Sofety  (IMPACTS) 
Progrom  (AFR  26-1).  Just  os  the  Army's  Manpower 
ond  Personnel  Integrotion  (MANPRINT)  progrom,  the 
Novy’s  Humon  System  Integrotion  (HSI)  ond  Morines' 
Hordwore  versus  Monpower  (HARDMAN)  integrotion 
prngrom  look  ot  integroting  soldiers,  soHors,  ond 
morines  into  defense  systems  thot  ore  peculior  to 
those  services,  the  IMPACTS  progrom  emphosizes 
integroting  oirmon  into  oir,  spoce,  ond  ground  support 
defense  systems  within  the  Air  Force  orgonlzotion. 

The  IMPACTS  progrom  consists  of  o  policy  orm, 
trolners,  proctitioners,  ond  continuing  reseorch  (Figure 
1)  to  improve  IMt’ACTS  processes  ond  methods.  This 
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poper  addresses  the  reseorch  orm  of  the  IMPACTS 
proqrom  ond  describes  on  inteqroted  onolysis  system 
now  being  developed.  IMPACTS  onolysts  and  ocquisition 
monoqers  will  use  this  onolysis  system  to  ensure 
weopon  system  MPT  costs  ore  offordoble,  jobs  ore 
properly  structured,  ond  people  ore  troined  for  their 
jobs  prior  to  o  new  system  becoming  operolionol. 

To  ochieve  the  objectives  of  improved  "totol  system 
performonce"  ond  "reduced  costs  of  ownership"  eoch 
service  needs  to  consider  how  the  humon  element 
internets  with,  supports,  and  is  troined  to  operote  and 
support  new  technologies  and  systems.  The  cost  of 
ownership  for  todoy's  systems  is  high;  the  need  for 
effective  MPT  onolysis  in  developing  new  oerospoce 
systems  is  just  os  greot. 

High  MPT  Operations  ond  Support  Costs  for 
Existing  Systems 


costs  in  the  airlift  cotegory  of  oircroft.  In  this 
exomple.  66%  of  one  squodron's  onnuol  operolions  ond 
support  costs  wos  directly  ottributoble  to  MPT  cost 
foctors.  Summing  such  costs  ocross  oil  squodrons 
shows  thot  MPT  expenses  represent  the  bulk  of  the  Air 
force's  operoting  budget.  As  seen  in  the  figures,  there 
is  0  greot  opportunity  to  reduce  ownership  costs  by 
driving  new  system  solutions  to  include  humon - 
centered  costs. 

With  such  potentiol  sovings.  why  oren't  predecessor 
system  costs  used  more  within  the  ocquisition 
community?  The  onswer  is  thot  costing  of  new 
systems  is  normolly  o  function  of  the  finonciol 
monogement  community  ot  on  Air  Force  system 
progrom  office  (SPO).  This  is  o  self-contoined 
orgonizotion  thot  odvises  the  Progrom  Monoger  on 
costs  using  size  ond  weight  informotion  for  system 


One  dolo  source.  Air  Force  Regulolion  173- 
13  —  US  Air  Force  Cost  ond  Plonning 
Foctors.  summorizes  operoting  ond  support 
costs  for  Air  Force  oircroft.  These  cost 
summories,  in  conjunction  with  vorioble-cost 
models  (e.g..  Cost  Oriented  Resource 
Estimoting  (CORE)  ond  the  Syslemotic 
Approoch  to  Better  Eong-Ronge  Esf'n-jting 
(SABLE))  ore  mointoined  ond  updoted  by  the 
Air  Force  Cost  Center.  Operoting  &  Support 
Division  (AFCSTC/05). 


Using  the  CORE  model,  studies  hove  been 
done  to  quontify  the  MPT  portions  of  yeorly 
operotions  ond  support  costs.  Figures  2 
ond  3  show  the  ostounding  results  of  one 
such  cost  study  completed  using  this  AFR 
173-13  doto®  Figure  2  illustrotes  'vhot  up  to  62%  of 
the  totol  onnuol  operolions  ond  support  cost  for  just 
one  F-16C  squodron  with  24  primory  oircroft 
outhorized  is  directly  ottributoble  to  MPT  cost  elements. 
The  bulk  of  these  MPT  costs  is  due  to  oircroft 
mointenonce.  Figure  3  illustrotes  the  some  high  MPT 


Typical  ACC  F-16C  SQ 
24  Aircraft 


Annual  OftS  Coat 
tSO.SM  (FY89 1) 


ACC  Manpowar.  710 
29  MalnUlnara  par  Aircraft 


Maintananeav 

M2or77% 


amiKM:  AaCMlC«ntK,*liUraf 
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Figure  2  •  F'16C  Cost  Suinmaiy 

components  from  the  engineering  community  to  creote 
0  prediction  of  system  costs.  Clearly,  this  opprooch 
does  not  integrote  other  functionol  oreos  (systems 
engineering  ond  human  systems  integrotion)  thot  con 
goin  significont  benefit  from  using  totol  system  costs 
os  0  vorioble  in  trodeoff  onolyses. 
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Historicolly.  the  Air  Force  hos  focused  on  the 
limited  picture  of  “how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  to  procure  this  system"  rother  thon  the 
expended  view  of  totol  life-cycle  cost.  This 
short-sighted  opprooch  wos  procticed 
becouse  of  the  old  Air  Force  commond 
structure  of  hoving  seporote  procuring 
mointenonce  ond  support  commands.  These 
commonds  hove  now  been  merged  ond  the 
"cradle  to  grove"  monogement  responsibility 
for  procuring  ond  supporting  weopon 
systems  foils  squorely  on  the  Air  Force 
Moteriel  commond. 


Typical  AMC  C-130H  SQ 
1$  Aircraft 


Annual  OAS  Cost  AMC  Manpowsr.  709 

$4a.7M  (FY89  S)  39  Maintalnars  par  Aircraft 


MunKJona 


People  costs  hove  olwoys  been  occepted  os 
the  fixed  costs  of  doing  business  and  were 
difficult  for  ocquisition  experts  to  quantify.  This 
difficulty  wos  more  o  problem  of  not  knowing  thot  such 
cost  doto  were  ovoiloble  (onolysis  olwoys  done  within 
the  finonciol  monogement  community)  or  not  knowing 
how  to  exploit  doto  thot  were  ovoiloble  to  represent 
these  costs.  From  the  exomples  given,  there  is  cleor 
benefit  to  hoving  systems  engineers  ond  acquisition 
logisticions  use  historical  cost  doto  to  help  focus  their 
development  effort.  SABLE  is  on  eosy-to-use  cost 
model  thot  is  ovoiloble  from  the  Air  Force  Cost  Center 
in  Microsoft  Excel  spreodsheet  file  formot.  Some  level 
of  Irodeoff  onolysis  con  be  conducted  through  the 
built-in  menuing  ond  templote  system  implemented 
within  the  model.  This  model  provides  o  ronge  of 
"looks"  ol  cost  doto.  from  Air  Force  wide  operoting 
costs  to  the  perspective  of  o  single  weopon  system. 
Until  more  moture  MPT  onolysis  tools  ore 
institutionolized,  this  is  one  cost  model  thot  should  be 
better  integroted  into  the  ocquisition  process. 

MPT  Reseorch  Progrom 

The  MPT  reseorch  progrom  ot  the  Air  Force's 
Armstrong  Loborotory  represents  o  subset  of  the 
elements  conloined  in  the  DoD  humon  systems 
integrotion  progrom.  MPT  onolysis  represent  the  most 


Figure  3  •  C'130H  Cost  Summary 

chollenging  ond  leost  reseorched  components  within  the 
HSI  progrom. 

MPT  onolysis  evoluoles  humon-in-loop  costs  ond 
copobililies  with  intent  to  minimize  MPT  related  LCCs 
while  moximizing  system  copobilities.  To  clorify 
terminology,  monpower,  refers  to  the  number  of 
positions  needed  to  operote.  mointoin,  ond  support  o 
system  in  its  operotionol  environment;  personnel  to  the 
types  of  people  required  ond  their  chorocteristics  ond 
skills;  ond  troining,  to  whot  they  need  to  know  to  do 
their  job  ond  whot  resources  (troiners  ond  troining 
systems)  will  be  required  to  ochieve  the  desired  skill 
proficiency.  "This  omounts  to  sizing  (M),  describing 
(P).  ord  enobling  (T)  the  work  force  so  thot  it  con 
occomplish  0  qiven  worklood  or  function  effectively  ond 
economicolly"'. 

To  provide  the  best  new.  or  modified,  weopon  system 
ot  the  leost  LCC.  decision  mokers  need  up-to-dote 
doto  ond  onolysis  tools.  The  first  Air  Force-wide  MPT 
conference®  held  in  Moy  1987  identified  thot  o  mojor 
problem  within  the  ocquisition  community  wos  (ond 
continues  to  be)  the  lock  of  on  integroted  dotobose 
ond  onolysis  methodologies  to  eitectively  onolyze 
interreloted  MPT  issues.  The  Air  Force  Humon 
Resources  Loborotory  (AFHRL  —  now  Armstrong 
Loborotory,  Human  Resources  Direclorote)  lounched  o 
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comprehensive  reseorch  progrom  to  meet  the  needs  of 
System  Proqrom  Office  (SPO)  decision  mokers  in  the 
ocquisition  process^.  This  proqrom  wos  designed  to 
investigate  doto  ond  doto  sources  thot  could  be  used 
to  support  MPT  onolyses  ond  beqon  developing 
methods  and  tools  in  eoch  of  the  functional  domoins 
to  exploit  the  doto.  The  objective  wos  to  develop  a 
collection  of  methods  ond  prototype  tools  that  could 
evenluolly  be  integroted  into  o  single  inteqroted 
decision  support  system.  The  inteqroted  system  would 
enoble  ocquisition  ond  operotionol  onolysts  to 
demonstrote  the  MPT  related  costs  ossocioted  with 
vorious  proposed  weopon  system  designs,  thus  allowing 
design  Irodeoffs  to  reduce  life-cycle  costs. 

The  reseorch  culminoted  in  the  MPT  Inteqrotion  Bronch 
owording  o  four  year,  mullimillion  dollar  advanced 
research  ond  development  (R&D)  controct  to  provide 
ocquisition  decision  mokers  with  jusl  such  o  OSS^*^. 
The  controct  to  develop  o  Prototype  Monpower, 
Personnel,  ond  Training  (MPT)  in  Acquisition  Decision 
Support  System  (OSS)  wos  awarded  (Feb  92)  to 
Oynomics  Reseorch  Corporotion  ond  their  subcontroc- 
tors:  Micro  Anolysis  ond  Design,  Rishi  Technologies,  ond 
Orgonizotionol  Reseorch  ond  Development.  These 
componies  hove  reseorchers  who  ore  intimotely  fomilior 
with  both  the  acquisition  process  ond  MPT  issues  ond 
possess  the  needed  knowledge  and  skilled  stoff 
copobility  to  successfully  develoo  on  integrated  system. 

MPT  in  Acquisition  OSS 

This  Advonced  Technology  Tronsition  Development 
program  will  provide  the  first  inlegraled  tool  for 
addressing  MPT  requirements  during  system  ocquisition 
ond  design.  The  MPT  DSS  is  o  micro- level  (job  tosk 
level)  tool  thol  will  help  onolysts  build  a  credible 


boseline  of  meosuroble  MPT  qools  ond  constroints, 
provide  MPT  inputs  needed  for  system  trodeoff  studies, 
allow  onolysts  to  study  design  olternotive  implications, 
ond  verify  whether  the  completed  system  development 
Achieved  the  MPT  goals  and  constroints.  The  system 
will  outomote  the  extraction  of  historicol  MPT  doto 
from  Air  Force  doto  boses  ond  new  system  doto  from 
the  Logistics  Support  Anolysis  Record  (LSAR).  This 
historicol  doto  will  be  used  to  creote  o  boseline 
comporison  system.  As  new  system  informotion  is 
received,  o  notionol  or  proposed  system  confiqurotion 
will  emerge.  Finolly.  o  suite  of  MPT  onolysis 
methodologies  ond  tradeoff  tools  opplied  to  o  boseline 
comporison  system  (BCS)  ond  proposed  system  will 
produce  key  MPT  products  needed  to  support  the 
ocquisition  ond  design  process.  The  purpose  of  the 
MPT  DSS  is  to  reduce  defense  system’s  life-cycle 
costs  while  improving  combo!  reodiness  ond  supporl- 
obility  by  identifying  ond  resolving  MPT  issues  ear/y\r\ 
the  ocquisition  of  these  systems. 

The  MPT  OSS  is  qrophicclly  depicted  in  Figure  4.  This 
illustrotes  the  micro-level  doto  boses  ond  types  of 
onolysis  techniques  needed  to  provide  o 
comprehensive,  integroted  tool.  The  MPT  DSS  will 
support  oil  phoses  of  the  ocquisition  process,  from 
requirements  onolysis  ond  determinotion  ot  If.e  Air 
Force  mojor  commonds  (MAJCOMs)  to  design 
evoluotion  in  the  SPOs.  Primory  onolysis  gools  ore  to 
volidote  thot  emerging  weopon  system  designs  meet 
MPT  constroints  imposed  on  that  system  ond  to 
provide  personnel  ond  troining  plonners  with 
informotion  ond  decision  processes  to  estoblish 
efficient  troining  or.d  personnel  pipelines  before  weopon 
system  delivery. 


The  MPT  OSS  is  bosed  on  Ihe  results  oi  o  Manpower. 
Personnel,  Troining,  ond  Sofety  (MPTS)  foctors  in  the 
system  ocquisition  process  study  completed  for  the 
Humon  Systems  Division  (HSD)^V  o  front  end  onolysis 
of  on  MPT  modeling  orchitecture^2_  and  on  evaluation 
of  the  Army’s  Hordwore  versus  Monpower  methodology 
(HARDMAN  III)  suite  of  MPT  tools  Continuing  close 
coordinotion  with  Army  HARDMAN  experts  is  ensuring 
compotibility  between  the  tools  ond  avoiding  duplicotion 
of  effort. 

The  unique  copobility  distinguishing  the  MPT  DSS  from 
Army  ond  Novy  HARDMAN  reseorch  is  thot  it  is  o 
cross-domoin  integroted  system.  The  manpower, 
personnel,  ond  training  domoins  ore  interreloted.  If  on 
onolyst  mokes  chonges  in  ony  one  domoin.  these 
chonges  will  most  likely  effect  the  other  two  domoins. 
For  exomple.  if  you  reduce  the  number  of  people  you 
plon  to  use  to  perform  mointenonce  on  o  new  fighter, 
you  then  hove  to  expond  the  job  definitions  of  the 


remoining  people  to  cover  those  tosks  thot  would  hove 
been  performed  by  the  monpower  spoces  thot  were 
eliminated.  Once  you  hove  expanded  the  job 
descriptions  for  the  remoining  people,  your  troining 
progrom  becomes  longer  ond  more  complex  for  both 
initiol  ond  recurring  troining,  Unfortunotely.  the 
domoins  ore  monoged  seporotely,  ond  the  reolity  is 
thot  when  chonges  ore  proposed  within  ony  one 
domoin  (e.g..  the  monpower  community),  those 
chonges  moy  be  coordinated  with  the  other  domoins 
(personnel  ond  troining)  but  there  has  been  no 
mechonism  ovoiloble  to  study  the  long  term  impocts  of 
these  chonges.  The  MPT  DSS  will  include  functionol 
relotionships  within  the  integroted  system  trodeoff 
onolysis  methods  to  oulomoticolly  reflect  the  horizontol 
cross-domoin  effects  of  moking  chonges  in  one 
functionol  domain.  This  cross-domoin  copobility  will 
greotly  enhonce  the  obility  to  demonslrote  the  cost 
impocts  ossocioted  with  different  policy  decisions  in 
ony  one  single  domoin. 
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The  prototype  MPT  DSS  will  focus  on  supporting  the 
MPT  onolysis  of  Air  Force  oircroft  systems  but  will  be 
designed  so  thot  it  con  be  opplied  to  ony  type  of 
system,  Applicotion  to  systems  other  then  Air  Force 
oircroft  systems  will  require  onolysts  to  expond  existing 
librory  files.  The  MPT  DSS  will  concentrote  on 
ossessing  MPT  requirements  for  the  mointoiners  ond 
support  personnel  who  work  directly  on  the  system  in 
the  operotionol  units  in  which  the  weopon  system  will 
be  fielded.  More  specificolly,  tosk-level  MPT  analyses 
will  be  conducted  on  mointoiners  ond  the  support 
personnel  whose  workload  is  directly  driven  by  the 
system.  Operator  crew  size  will  be  on  input  to  the 
MPT  OSS.  Totol  monpower  for  operotors.  troining 
personnel,  ond  support  personnel  whose  workload  is 
not  directly  driven  by  the  system  will  be  determined  by 
Air  Force  manpower  standards  that  deal  with  aggregate 
worklood,  not  individuol  tosks.  The  MPT  DSS  will 
contoin  both  existing  ond  new  onolyticol  tools. 

The  MPT  DSS  system  consists  of  three  mojor  softwore 
components:  o  System  Development  Subsystem  (SOS). 

0  Ooto  Bose  Integrotion  Subsystem,  ond  the  Anolysis 
Tools  Subsystem.  Eoch  component  is  exploined  in  the 
following  sections. 

MPT  DSS  Software  Components 

When  conducting  on  MPT  onolysis,  selecting  the 
Boseline  Comporison  System  (BCS)  is  o  significont  first 
step.  The  SDS  will  ossist  MPT  analysts  in  constructing 
the  BCS,  populoting  the  BCS  tosk-level  doto  boses  with 
oppropriote  government  ond  contractor- furnished  doto, 
ond  mointoining  and  updoting  the  BCS  doto  throughout 
the  ocquisition  process.  The  SDS  methodology  includes 
techniques  to  motch  new  system  functionol, 
performonce,  ond  design  chorocteristics  to  those  of 
existing  Air  Force  equipment,  ot  oppropriote  levels  of 
system  indenture. 

An  integroted  MPT  doto  bose  is  needed  to  support  the 
MPT  DSS.  The  system  must  be  copoble  of  extrocting 
ond  integroting  MPT  doto  from  externol  Air  Force  doto 


sources  in  o  user-friendly  manner.  The  Doto  Bose 
Integrotion  Subsystem  will  help  Air  Force  MPT  onolysts 
obtain  ond  use  the  input  doto  needed  for  on  MPT  DSS 
opplicotion.  The  subsystem  will  request,  extroct.  ond 
process  doto  from  externol  sources:  integrote  input 
doto  within  o  comprehensive  MPT  DSS  doto 
orchitecture;  ond  configure  the  doto  to  support  MPT 
onolyses  ond  trodeoffs. 

The  Analysis  Tools  Subsystem  ottempts  to  moximize  the 
use  of  existing  tools  ond  techniques. 

System  Development  Subsystem  (SDS) 

The  SDS  component  consolidotes  MPT  reloted 
predecessor  weopon  system  doto  into  o  BCS.  Then  os 
design  informotion  motures,  the  BCS  con  be  updoted 
to  form  0  proposed  system  description.  The 
predecessor  system  is  on  existing  system,  or  systems, 
thot  hove  components  or  missions  similor  to  the  new 
system  concept.  Descriptions  of  predecessor 
equipment,  mointoiners  thot  repoir  it,  monpower  ston- 
dords  supporting  it,  ond  troining  courses  reloted  to  it, 
provide  0  "footprint"  for  o  new  system.  As  identified 
in  Logistics  Support  Anolysis  (LSA)  Tosk  203^1  o  BCS 
is  0  representotive  system  construct  composed  from 
existing  systems/subsystems  (predecessor  systems), 
support  systems,  ond  lessons  leorned  tor  performing 
comporobility  onolysis.  The  BCS  components  should 
opproximote  one  or  more  of  the  new  system 
functionol,  performonce,  ond  design  requirem.ents.  As 
the  system  motures  ond  octuol  design  doto  become 
ovoiloble  through  the  MIL-STD-1388-2B  LSA  Record 
(LSAR),  they  will  reploce  the  predecessor  system  doto. 
This  will  permit  conlinuol  improvement  of  system 
design  informotion,  ond  provide  better  predictions  of 
Air  Force  MPT  costs  and  support  requirements. 

Comporisons  between  the  BCS  ond  the  Proposed 
System  ore  mode  throughout  the  ocquisition  process 
os  the  Proposed  System  design  evolves  and  design 
olternolives  ore  considered.  Comporison  of  the  BCS  to 
the  Proposed  System  requirements  in  the  eorly  phoses 
of  the  ocquisition  process  help  identify  oreos  of 
technicol  risk.  Comparison  of  controctor  design 
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olternolives  to  the  BCS  in  loter  phoses  also  help 
identify  risk  oreos  (i.e.,  oreos  for  which  the  conlroclor 
is  proposing  to  deliver  improvements  that  ore 
significantly  better  than  what  is  currently  being 
achieved)  and  the  expected  costs  of  reducing  those 
risks. 

Dola  Bose  Integration 

This  component  occomplishes  two  tosks;  it  links 
geogrophicolly  seporote  doto  sources  ond  relates  doto 
between  dissimilor  dotoboses. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  on  MPT  onolyst 
is  trying  to  obtoin  oil  of  the  unreloted  doto  from 
locotions  oround  the  country  to  support  the  integrated 
onalyses.  This  burden  will  be  reduced  by  introducing  o 
system  thot  will  outomote  doto  retrievol  from 
geogrophicolly  seporote  doto  sources.  The  outomoted 
system  will  ollow  the  user  to  check  o  block  on  the  user 
screen  identifying  whot  doto  ore  required.  Then, 
through  overnight  unottended  file  tronsfer  over  the 
Defense  Doto  Network  (ODN)  or  by  modem  connection 
for  direct  ottended  retrievols.  the  doto  will  be 
electronically  gothered  to  the  onolyst's  mochine. 

Another  mojor  chollenge  is  the  process  of  'eloting 
weopon  system  specific  doto  (weopon  system  specific 
job  tosk  lists)  to  occupotionol  doto  (e.g..  which  Air 
force  Specialties  (AfSs)  occooiplish  those  tosks).  In 
the  post,  this  process  wos  occomplished  by  gothering 
0  group  of  subject  motter  experts  (SMEs)  ond  hoving 
them  loboriously  relote  the  doto.  Eorlier  research^ ^ 
showed  thot  we  ore  obie  to  outomote  the  process 
through  o  semonlic  onolysis  process  with  oDoui  on 
80%  text  motch.  The  SME  time  required  is  reduced  by 
about  two  thirds. 

This  Ootobose  Integrotion  Subsystem  will  provide  the 
doto  needed  for  the  BCS  librory  ond  the  suite  of 
onolysis  tools.  Uointenonce,  occupotionol,  personnel, 
ond  logistic  doto  from  current  systems  will  be  used. 
Once  predecesso'’  systems  ore  identified,  the 
oppropriote  tosk-level  doto  will  be  extrocted.  This  tosk 
level  doto  will  include  system  costs,  mointenonce  tosk 


data  by  component,  occupotionol  onolysis  doto  for  job 
specialties  working  on  the  equipment,  ond  Iroininq 
course  ond  cost  doto  conducted  on  repoiring  these 
systems  ond  operoting  other  support  equipment.  Such 
doto  boses  will  hove  their  tosk-level  doto  linked  ond 
extrocted.  If  doto  for  o  specific  sub-system  ore 
unovoiloble,  then  SMEs  will  be  used.  Port  of  this  effort 
will  require  precise  definitions  of  tosks  and 
comporisons  between  the  octuol  tosk  stotements. 

Inform.otion  obout  how  to  investigote  the  doto  thot  ore 
ovoiloble  from  vorious  sources  will  be  provided  to  the 
MPT  onolyst  in  the  form  of  help  screens.  The  generic 
content  ond  structure  of  doto  within  eoch  source  will 
be  described.  For  doto  sources  hosted  ot  o  single,  or 
0  few  qeogrophic  locotions,  the  help  screens  will 
include  contoct  points  to  whom  doto  inquiries  or 
requests  moy  be  directed. 

Anolysis  Tools  Subsystem 

This  component  is  the  xe  of  the  MPT  DSS.  Once  the 
doto  ore  ovoiloble.  it  must  be  onolyzed  ond  exomined. 
The  integroted  set  of  onolysis  tools  will  be  designed  to 
support  0  step-wise  process  model  for  forecosting 
requirements  bosed  on  best  informotion  ovoiloble.  This 
subsystem  includes  seven  onolysis  methodologies,  two 
trodeoff  techniques,  ond  two  onolysis  oids,  ond  o 
planning  oid. 

The  onolysis  tools  include  o  Specialty  Structuring  Tool 
to  structure  jobs  from  the  ground  up.  ot  the  tosk  or 
tosk  cluster  level  or  >eslructure  o  speciolty  storting 
from  on  existing  definition;  o  Personnel  Aptitude  ond 
Chofocteristics  model  to  ensure  thot  the  collection  of 
job  tosks  does  not  require  unreosonobly  high  optitude 
levels  or  physicol  profile  chorocteristics  thot  can't  be 
supported  by  the  current  or  future  Air  Force  populotion; 
0  Training  Resources  ond  Requirements  Tool  to  project 
on  estimote  of  resources  reeded  to  estoblish  ond 
mointoin  the  troining  pipeline;  Manpower  Estimotes  Tool 
to  determine  the  number  of  people  required  to  operote, 
mointoin,  support,  ond  troln  o  single  unit  or  squodron; 
0  Force  Structuring  Tool  to  oggregote  the  monpower 
estimotes  into  wings,  groups,  M\JC0MS.  ond  force  level 
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projections  using  opproved  overheod  ond  support  rotios 
(sufficient  to  support  monpower  estimotc  reports 
required  by  OoO);  on  Inventory  Projeclion/Civilion 
Avniinhiliiy  Model  to  determine  whether  the  civilion 
populace  con  support  the  level  of  optitude  in  the 
numbers  identified  from  the  force  projection  model; 
finolly.  the  lost  model  is  o  LCC  model  that  will  present 
0  bottom-line  dollor  figure  to  show  the  MPT  related 
costs  of  the  system. 

The  individuol  methodologies  briefly  described  obove 
ore  useful,  but  more  importont  ore  the  techniques  to 
permit  interoction  omong  the  individuol  tools  to 
trodeoff  the  monpower.  personnel,  and  troining 
domoins.  There  is  o  greot  deol  of  interoction  between 
eoch  of  the  domoins.  Significont  chonges  tonnot  be 
mode  to  ony  one  functionol  domoin  wilhou'.  effecting 
the  other  two.  Therefore,  functionol  relationships  will 
be  included  which  describe,  in  onolytic  terms,  the 
relotions  between  the  vorious  M  ond  P  ond  T  foctors. 
MPT  meosures  of  effectiveness  (MOEs)  will  be  used  by 
the  tradeoff  process  to  provide  objective  criterio  - 
identifioble  ond  explicit-  for  evoluoting  MPT  impocis  of 
design,  operotion.  ond  support  ollernotives.  MPT 

control  voriobles  (i.e..  the  voriobles  thot  the  MPT 
community  controls,  ond  con  change,  to  occommodote 
0  new  system)  will  be  identified  for  eoch  MPT  MOE.  In 
conducting  trodeoffs.  the  control  voriobles  con  be 
viewed  os  input  voriobles  ond  the  MPT  MOEs  con  be 
viewed  os  the  outcome  voriobles  thot  ore  used  to 
ossess  MPT  impocts  for  oil  types  of  trodeoffs  (design, 
support,  operotions).  An  MPT  Analysis  Tradeoff  Aid  will 
identify  BCS  or  Proposed  System  high  (cost)  drivers 
from  the  MOEs.  Using  these  high  drivers,  on  onolyst 
con  begin  conducting  o  sensitivity  onolysis  by  odjusting 
the  control  voriobles  contributing  to  the  MOE  identified 
os  0  high  driver.  The  MPT  Anolysis  Aid  will  empower 
the  onolyst  to  conduct  trodeoffs  in  on  occeleroted 
mode  where  only  one  vorioble  hos  been  changed  ond 
the  entire  onolysis  (including  monpower  simulotion)  will 
be  rerun,  or  in  detoiled  mode  where  the  onolyst  con 
moke  multiple  chonges  in  severol  different  tools.  The 
second  trodeoff  technique  is  o  Comparison  Tool  thot 
will  let  on  onolyst  disploy  side-by-side  results  of 
different  completed  studies.  The  Comporison  Tool  uses 


summory  reports  ond  grophics  to  compore  differences 
between  the  system,  type,  ond  versions.  The  system 
refers  to  the  type  of  proposed  system  you  ore 
onolyzing.  prefers  to  the  type  of  onolysis  you  ore 
conducting,  ond  K?/3vrp/7  refers  to  the  specific  onolysis 
conducted.  By  varying  the  control  porometers  you 
creote  multiple  versions  of  the  onolysis.  The  compari¬ 
son  tool  oHows  you  to  compore  these  individuol 
versions.  These  comporisons  con  demonstrate  the 
relotive  volue  of  different  MPT  opprooches  oHowing 
policy  options  or  system  design  differences  to  be 
studied.  An  onolyst  con  converge  on  on  optimol 
solution  before  beginning  the  full  documentotion 
needed  to  complete  o  study  in  support  of  required 
acquisition  documentotion. 

The  onolysis  aids  ore  tools  thot  will  improve  the 
IMPACTS  onolysis  obilily  to  use  the  DSS.  An  integrol 
Novigolion  Aid  ossisls  the  user  in  correctly  using  the 
integroted  onolysis  methodology  for  different  types  of 
studies.  This  technique  consists  of  both  o  novigotion 
oid  visuolly  depicting  the  steps  necessory  to  complete 
0  porticulor  type  of  onolysis  ond  on  extensive  context- 
sensitive  help  component  providing  detoiled  topic - 
reloted  ossistonce  throughout  oil  stoges  of  the 
onolysis. 

The  plonning  oid,  the  MPT  Pipeline  Tool,  will  ossist  Air 
Force  onolysts  in  scheduling  the  MPT  resources 
ossocioted  with  deploying  new  systems.  The  pipeline 
tool  will  consider  troining,  orgonizotionol.  ond  support 
pipelines,  to  ensure  plons  ore  developed  to  hove 
troined  people  where  ond  when  they  ore  needed  to 
ochieve  full  operotionol  copobility.  Outputs  from  this 
tool  include  o  moster  milestone  chort  thot  will  be  o 
PERT/CPM  chort  illustroting  the  time  phosing  of  key 
MPT  resourcing  events  bosed  on  the  proposed 
ccquisition  strotegy.  The  tool  will  olso  provide  system 
troining  plon  informolion  ond  o  forecost  of  required 
PCS. 

Training  Resources  and  Requirements  (TRR)  Tool  - 
The  TRR  will  introduce  troining  os  on  ocquisition 
vorioble  eorlier  in  the  process  thon  ever  before. 
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Through  the  use  of  comporobilily  onotysis.  Iroininq 
courses  ond  resources  ossocioled  wilh  speciolly 
Iroininq  or  specific  tosk  troininq  will  be  identified. 
Since  the  BCS  is  the  best  represenlotion  of  whot  the 
new  system  will  look  like  mode  from  todoy's 
technologies,  on  empiricol  dolo  set  contoininq  course 
outlines,  costs,  ond  other  resources  ossocioted  with 
the  existing  technologies  will  form  o  training  baseline. 
Adjustments  to  the  boseline  in  terms  of  tosks  thot  ore 
troined,  instructionol  settings  used,  ond  task  training 
times  con  then  reflect  the  cost  of  these  chonges  ond 
ollow  troininq  trodeoffs  to  be  conducted. 

The  objective  of  the  TRR  is  to  implement  the  front  end 
of  the  Instructional  Systems  Development  process  to 
the  degree  necessory  to  identify  ond  project  the 
training  resources  (people,  methods,  oids,  etc.)  ond 
troining  requirements  (new  training)  for  o  new  system 
or  technology.  The  tool  will  be  oble  to  exploit  job 
onolysis  condu''ted  by  the  Air  force's  Occupational 
Measurement  Squodron  or  from  the  MPT  DSS  personnel 
optitude  ond  chorocteristics  model.  Bosed  cn  this  job 
onolysis,  the  TRR  will  then  ossist  the  onoiyst  in 
selecting  tasks  to  be  troined,  assign  tosks  to 
instructionol  settings,  determine  tosk  troining  times, 
ond  determine  troining  resource  requirements.  The 
tool  is  intended  to  be  used  throughout  o  system's  life 
cycle  ond  includes  the  obility  to  resource  troining 
requirements  for  oil  types  of  Air  Force  troininq  (e.q., 
technicol  troininq,  on-the-job  troining,  field  troininq, 
etc.).  Each  of  the  mojor  steps  in  the  TRR  process 
model  ore  exploined  below. 

Tosk  Selection  is  on  optionol  step  in  the  onolysis  but 
exponds  on  the  Air  Force's  current  copobility.  The  tosk 
selection  model  provides  copobility  to  select  ond  opply 
existing,  modified,  or  user-defined  tosk  selection 
models.  The  TRR  includes  three  existing  tosk  selection 
models:  training  emphosis  used  with  occupolionol 
survey  doto,  troining  recommendotions  provided 
through  Logistics  Support  Anolysis  Record  doto.  ond  o 
3-Foctur  model  thot  consist  of  factors  that  help 
determine  the  importance  of  troininq  o  specific  tosk. 
The  3-Foclor  model  con  be  better  viewed  os  o  multi- 


foctor  model  ond  con  be  modified  in  mony  woys.  The 
three  principle  foctors  within  the  model  ore:  percent 
members  performing  o  tosk,  the  tosk  difficulty,  and  the 
mean  operotionol  units  (e.q.,  flying  hours,  miles) 
between  foilure  occurring.  Additlonol  foctors,  such  os 
hozordous  mointenonce  procedure  or  task  criticality, 
con  be  odded  to  the  3-Foctor  model  bosed  on 
ovoiloble  doto  ond  training  emphosis.  The  model  con 
then  be  o  4.  5.  ...  up  to  o  9-Foctor  model.  In 
oddition,  the  user  con  define  up  to  two  odditionol 
unique  foctors  but  must  monuolly  lood  supporting  doto. 
Eoch  of  the  foctors  hove  o  volue  ronqe  and  moy  be 
further  modified  with  o  cutoff  volue  criterio  thot 
identifies  the  toleronce  before  the  model  will 
recommend  o  tosk  for  troininq.  As  on  oid  to  model 
selection  or  development,  the  TRR  is  copoble  of 
ossessing  ovoilobility  of  tosk  dolo.  The  custom  model 
con  then  be  toilored  to  use  only  those  foctors  thot 
hove  doto  ovoiloble  in  the  system. 

A  siqnificont  odvontoqe  of  selecting  tosks  for  training 
eorly '  ocquisilion  is  that  o  method  will  be  ovoiloble  to 
volidote  logistics  support  onolysis  (ISA) 
recommendotions  of  whot  tosks  to  troin.  When  LSA 
troining  recommendotions  ore  received,  they  con  be 
looded  into  o  notionol  system  construct  (dotobose 
seporote  from  the  boseline  comporison  system)  ond 
differences  between  whot  wos  thought  needed  to  be 
troined  ond  whot  the  controctor  recommended  for 
troining  con  be  identified.  When  siqnificont  differences 
exist,  further  onolysis  con  be  done.  Through  this  type 
of  process  review,  better  troininq  ^rogroms  con  be 
developed. 

Another  optionol  step  in  the  TRR  model  is  to  ossiqn 
tosks  to  instructional  settings.  This  model  needs  to  be 
used  only  if  the  onoiyst  doesn't  know  the  best 
instructionol  setting  ossiqnment  ond  is  looking  for 
recommendotions.  Once  this  poth  of  onolysis  is 
selected,  the  onolysts  con  either  moke  o  direct 
Instructionol  setting  ossiqnment  or  opt  for  the  "setting 
selection  model.”  The  setting  selection  mod  i  is  bosed 
on  the  troining  decision  logic  toble  in  Air  Training 
Commond  Regu'otion  52-22.  Occupotionol  Anolysis 
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Proqrom,  and  is  Ihe  current  method  used  tor  selecting 
tosks  for  troining. 

The  TRR  will  olso  identify  on  occupotion's  training 
requirements  and  provide  o  grophicol  output  depicting 
0  troining  coreer  poth  for  on  oir  force  speciolty.  Eoch 
course  depicted  in  the  pipeline  disploy  is  costed.  This 
troining  pipeline  is  developed  from  the  new  system 
troining  plon  ond  o  review  of  existing  ossocioted 
courses.  The  TRR  will  then  ollow  on  onolyst  to  build  a 
course  outline  that  is  used  os  o  course-level  resource 
summery  in  subsequent  onolyses.  These  course 
outlines  ore  built  from  existing  specialty  training 
stondords  ond  plons  of  instruction.  As  the  Air  Force's 
Bose  Troining  System  and  Advonced  Training  System 
progroms  ore  institutionalized,  this  development  will  try 
to  extroct  this  informotion  in  digitol  formot.  The 
outlines  identify  course  modules  (blocks,  units,  lessons) 
ond  the  ossocioted  troining  resources  (methods,  time, 
instructors).  The  onolyst  will  develop  course  outlines 
only  os  needed  to  determine  the  cost  of  o  new  course. 

If  these  costs  ore  oireody  determined  becouse  troining 
is  provided  through  controctor  supplied  troining,  then 
course  outlines  ore  not  necessory. 

Once  the  course  outline  is  built,  onother  model  option 
is  to  determine  tosk  troining  times.  This  step  predicts 
task  troining  time  for  formol  resident  courses  ond  on- 
the-job  troining.  The  model  predicts  time  to  troin  os 
0  function  of  weapon  system  design -related  tosk 
chorocteristics  and  personnel  factors.  This  opprooch 
uses  modified  functiono!  relotionships  first  developed  ot 
the  troining  systems  program  office  (Aeronouticol 
Systems  Center)  in  its  Troining  Anolysis  Support 
Computer  System  (TASCS)  model.  Tosk  troining  limes 
con  be  odjusled  to  reflect  skill,  knowledge,  ond  ability 
similorily. 

Finolly,  the  model  determines  student  inputs  from  the 
output  of  the  MPT  DSS  monpower  eslimoling  tool, 
determines  troining  mrin-weeks,  ond  outputs  instructor 
requirements  to  support  the  training  program.  This 
output  is  then  sent  on  to  the  MPT  DSS  force 
structuring  tool  to  be  summorized  in  the  Manpower 
Eslimole  Report. 


The  empirical  boseline  built  during  this  troining  analysis 
is  conceptuolly  completed  during  milestone  0,  concept 
explorotion.  The  inslilutionolizolion  of  the  process  will 
inject  troining  concerns  into  the  ocquisilion  process  for 
eorlier  thon  ever  before  possible.  As  new  personol 
moinlenonce  oids  ore  introduced  ond  odopted  os 
troining  oids,  we  will  begin  to  see  o  new  method  of 
troining  thot  con  be  o  driving  force  for  developing 
moinlenonce  ond  training  oids  of  the  future.  This  con 
only  be  done  through  effective  onolyses  conducted 
eoriy\T\  the  ocquisilion  process. 

Key  MPT -related  Acquisition  Products  and 
Processes 

Products  of  the  MPT  OSS  include  the  Monpower 
Eslimole  Report;  Comporolive  Anolysis  (ISA  tosk  203): 
support  for  ISA  tasks  303  -  Evoluotion  of  Alternotives 
ond  Trodeoff  Anolysis.  401  -  Tosk  Anolysis,  ond  402  - 
Eofly  Fielding  Anolysis.  The  MPT  portions  of  o  Cost  ond 
Operotionol  Effectiveness  Anolysis  (COEA)  con  be 
prepored  or  volidoted.  Finolly,  onolysis  summories  ond 
Humon  Systems  Inlegrotion  plons  in  o  formot  needed 
for  the  IMPACTS  plon  ond  Inlegroted  Progrom  Summory 

Hardware  ond  Softwore 

The  system  will  operote  on  on  80486  closs  (or  belter) 
microcomputer  in  o  Microsoft  Windows  environment. 
Anlicipoled  hordwore  requirements  include  600  MB  or 
more  of  doto  sloroge  ond  16  MB  of  RAM.  The 
software  will  be  object  oriented  ond  is  written  in  the 
C++  progromming  longuoge.  There  will  be  full 
dccumentolion  of  the  entire  system,  including  user's 
monuols,  design  documents,  technicol  reports,  ond 
detoiled  system  ond  software  specificolions. 

Summary 

The  inlegroted  onolysis  tool  ond  decision  support 
system  will  ossist  ocquisilion  monogers.  onolysis,  ond 
MAJCOM  plonners  to  effectively  inlegrote  people  issues 
(numbers,  chorocteristics,  proficiency)  with  equipment 


(oircroft)  eorly  in  Ihe  ocquisiHon  cycle.  Acquisition 
speciolists  con  use  the  structured  onolysis  opprooch 
provided  by  the  MPT  DSS  to  ensure  that  system  people 
costs  ore  offordoble,  jobs  ore  properly  structured,  ond 
people  ore  trained  prior  to  the  system  becoming 
operolionol.  The  onolysis  methodology  includes  cross- 
domoin  effects  (interaction  between  monpower, 
personnel,  ond  troining  domoins)  of  different  weopon 
system  designs,  logistics  concepts,  or  occupotionol  ond 
orgonizotionol  structures.  Different  policy  decisions 
con  be  modeled  ond  the  cost  impact  of  those 
decisions  identified.  It  will  provide,  in  one  integroted 
system,  o  meons  of  occessing  tosk-level  doto, 
onolyzing  it,  ond  presenting  it  for  review  and  study  ot 
ony  milestone  Through  use  of  this  decision  support 
system,  the  Air  Force’s  IMPACTS  progrom  hos 
enormous  cost  reduction  potential  in  the  ocquisition 
ond  operotionol  communities. 
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ABSTRACT 

How  can  the  United  States  (US)  military  achieve  more  with  the  human  resources  it  will  have 
after  completing  the  current  downsizing  efforts?  By  improving  training  effectiveness  and  Human 
Systems  Integration  (HSl),  the  DoO  can  leverage  the  people  it  has.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  DoD 
has  mandated  a  series  of  HSl  analyses  throughout  the  defense  acquisition  process.  Now 
Government  and  contractor  employees  alike  must  find  training  and  HSl  technologies  that  help 
achieve  better  consideration  of  human  issues  during  acquisition  and  better  integration  of  the 
human  into  each  defense  system  developed  or  modifted.  Recently,  there  has  been  an  explosion 
of  affordable  HSl  and  training  technologies.  Despite  this  new  emphasis,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
identify  the  most  appropriate  technology  for  training  development  and  HSl  analyses.  Defense 
acquisition  managers,  their  contractors,  and  the  HSl  research  and  development  community  need 
a  database  of  information  about  HSl  and  training  tools,  databases,  and  test  facilities.  They  need 
help  in  identifying  the  technology  already  available  in  each  of  the  Liveware  domains  of 
Manpower,  Personnel,  Training.  (MPT)  Safety,  Health  Hazard  Prevention,  and  Human  Factors 
Engineering  (HFE).  However,  no  comprehensive  catalog  of  HSl  and  training  technology  exists. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management 
and  Personnel)  HSl  office  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  Research  Study 
Group. 21  (RSG.21),  ARL-HRED-STRICOM  and  CSERIAC  have  surveyed  the  HSl  and  training 
communities  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  database  of  HSl  and  training  technologies.  This  paper 
presents  highlights  of  the  resulting  Liveware  database,  and  oiscusses  Liveware  survey  collection 
methods,  findings,  and  implications  of  this  landmark  survey.  More  than  500  HSl  and  training 
technologies  have  been  catalogued  in  the  Liveware  database.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  technologies  critical  to  maintaining  US  military  superiority  while  reducing  manpower  and 
training  costs. 
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BACKGROUND 

Importance  of  Effective  Training  and  HSI 

The  US  and  NATO  militaries  are  downsizing 
during  the  post-Cold  War  era,  while  other  nations 
are  taking  advantage  of  inexpensive  military 
hardware  and  brainpower  to  expand  their  militar¬ 
ies.  Economic  pressures  to  spend  less  on  military 
preparedness  increase  while  tyrants  and  ethnic 
conflicts  i:  crease.  Meanwhile,  our  training  and 
weapon  systems  need  to  be  refocused  on  the 
kinds  of  wars  likely  in  the  future.  We  are  all 
caught  up  in  a  period  of  dramatic  change  in  which 
it  is  easy  to  become  disoriented.  As  acquisition 
people,  we  need  to  focus  on  how  to  be  prepared 
with  fewer  people.  To  improve  the  people-related 
cost-effectiveness  equation,  we  must  find  better 
ways  to  include  HSI  issues  and  technologies  in  the 
Defense  materiel  acquisition  process,  and  we  must 
leverage  our  investment  in  our  people  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  training  quality. 

DoD  Directives  Contain  HSI  Requirements 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  effective  hu¬ 
man-materiel  interrelationships,  the  DoD  defense 
systems  acquisition  instruction  (OoOl  5000.2) 
documents  a  series  of  HSI  analyses  and  data  re¬ 
quirements  to  be  analyzed  and  furnished  to  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Board  throughout  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  process.  Pressures  to  accomplish  more  with 
smaller  defense  forces,  and  the  widening  interest 
and  direction  in  MSI  as  a  means  to  this  end,  have 
accelerated  the  need  for  comprehensive  informa¬ 
tion  about  available  HSI  tools,  databases,  tech¬ 
niques.  and  test  facilities.  Department  of  Defense 
Instruction  (DoDI)  5000.2,  Defense  Acquisition 
Management  Policies  and  Procedures,  requires 
the  "effective  integration  of  human  considerations 
in  the  design  effort  to  improve  total  system  per¬ 
formance  and  reduce  life-cycle  cost."  Objectives 
for  the  human  components  of  a  system  are  to  be 
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established  at  Milestone  I,  and  addressed,  refined, 
and  updated  throughout  acquisition.  This  DoDI 
enumerates  appropriate  HSI  studies,  analyses, 
plans,  and  milestone  issues  to  be  addressed  at 
each  phase  of  the  Defense  acquisition  process. 

Need  for  Available  HSI  and  Training 
Technologies 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  these  changing 
times  and  the  requirements  of  directives.  Defense 
acquisition  personnel  and  their  contractors  need  to 
have  a  set  of  proven  HSI  technologies  readily 
available  to  use  during  each  phase  of  acquisition. 
Systems  development  personnel  need  tools,  data, 
and  methods  for  determining  HSI  impacts  and  in¬ 
fluencing  the  design  process  for  increased  human 
efficiency,  safety,  and  to  minimize  hazards.  These 
HSI  technologies  are  so  critical  to  the  US  techno¬ 
logical  lead  that  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  (1992,  July)  listed  "human-sys¬ 
tem  interfaces"  and  "design  automation"  which  in¬ 
cludes  representation  of  people-related  issues, 
and  "environmental  effects"  as  three  of  the  top  11 
DoD  key  technologies.  The  goal  of  these 
technologies  is  to  help  US  fighting  personnel 
perform  more  effectively  under  stressful 
conditions.  Our  people  must  be  prepared  to  do 
more  with  fewer  people,  while  re.maining  more 
protected  from  "harm's  way".  HSI  and  training 
technologies  exist  for  just  that  reason,  yet 
sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  disconnect 
between  the  developer  of  HSI  technology  and  the 
potential  user.  For  this  reason,  the  OASD(FM&P) 
HSI  Office  commissioned  the  DoD  Liveware 
survey.  The  goal  is  to  take  stock  of  HSI 
technologies  and  index  them  for  easy  access. 

NATO  RSG.21 

Across  NATO,  other  nations  are  awakening  to 
similar  needs  for  easy  access  to  HSI  technology. 
Member  countries  are  finding  that  HSI  processes 
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can  be  effective  in  improved  development/  modifi¬ 
cation  of  defense  systems.  NATO  Defense 
Research  Group  Panel  3,  Defense  Applications  of 
Human  and  Bio-medical  Sciences,  established 
Research  Study  Group  21  (RSG.21).  This  group, 
designated  Liveware  Integration  in  Weapon 
System  Acquisition,  was  chartered  to  study  how 
the  human-machine  interface  was  addressed  and 
how  these  issues  were  resolved  during  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Participant  nations  are  iisted  in  Figure  1. 
RSG.21  is  chaired  by  Mr.  Michael  Pearce  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OASD),  Force  Management  and  Personnel 
(FM&P)/Requirements  and  Resources  (R&R). 
Total  Force  Requirements  (TFR).  HSI  office. 


NATO  RSQ.21  PARTICIPANTS 


UNITED 

STATES 


Figure  1.  Liveware  Participant  Nationi  and 
Liveware  Symbol 


Liveware  Defined.  As  RSG.21  wrestled 
with  the  difficulty  in  communicating  concepts  like 
Army  MANPRINT,  Navy  HARDMAN,  and  AF 
IMPACTS  -  acronyms  for  programs  that  imple¬ 
ment  HSI  in  the  respective  Services  -  they 
coined  a  new  term,  "Liveware."  Liveware  colleo 
tively  describes  all  acquisition  disciplines  that  di¬ 
rectly  affect  humans  in  defense  systems. 
Liveware  domains  include  MPT,  Safety,  Health 
Hazard  Prevention,  and  HFE,  the  same  disciplines 
involved  in  the  DoDI  5000.2  definition  of  HSI. 
Figure  1  also  displays  the  logo  that  symbolizes  the 
Liveware  concept  of  six  domains  integrated  in  an 
atom  structure,  with  the  human  in  the  center.  A 
bio-mechanical  humanoid  mannequin  symbolizes 
the  computer-aided  design  technology  which  al¬ 
lows  integration  of  human  issues  into  the  design 
engineer's  workplace,  midst  the  creative  process. 


Tasking.  RSG.21  was  tasked  to  (1)  identify, 
define,  and  describe  the  tools,  techniques,  and 
databases  that  enhance  early  consideration  and 
integration  of  HSI  issues  into  the  total  system;  (2) 
evaluate  these  findings;  and  (3)  identify  gaps  and 
voids  for  future  research  and  development  (R&D) 


efforts.  Moving  to  meet  this  NATO-wiie  need,  the 
OASD(FM&P)  HSI  Office  tasked  the  Defense 
Training  and  Performance  Data  Center  (TPDC)  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  database  of  "Liveware" 
infomui..  on. 

Project  Overview  and  Implementers 

TPDC.  To  build  the  Liveware  database. 
TPDC  developed  the  survey  instrument  to  collect 
essential  information  from  HSI  technology 
owner/developers,  users,  and  distributors. 
Liveware  survey  questions  were  reviewed  by 
RSG.21  members.  Since  this  involved  translating 
across  Service,  nation,  language,  and  scientific 
discipline,  developing  a  consensus  was  no  small 
challenge.  Each  country  was  to  survey  its  own 
HSI  community  and  share  results  with  TPDC,  for 
input  into  the  Liveware  database. 

ARL-HRED-STRICOM.  Shortly  after  initiating 
the  Liveware  survey,  TPDC  was  disestablished 
and  the  responsibility  for  data  collection  and  input 
v.oS  moveo  to  ARL-HRED-STRICOM. 

CSERIAC.  After  the  surv^v  instrument  was 
finalized,  CSERIAC's  assistance  v-as  obtained  as 
subject  matter  experts  in  the  area  of  Human  Fac¬ 
tors,  Human  System  Integration,  and  survey 
analysis.  CSERIAC  helped  identify  prospective 
technologies  and  Points  of  Contact  (POCs)  from 
literature  searches  and  their  expert  network. 

Liveware  Project  Goals 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Liveware  survey  is  to 
be  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  HSI  technol¬ 
ogy  yet  accomplished.  It  is  to  document  tools,  da¬ 
tabases,  methods,  and  facilities  in  all  Liveware 
domains.  The  Liveware  database  will  be  available 
on-line  and  on  diskette  to  the  Government  and 
Industry  acquisition  communities.  This  database 
will  support  effective  use  of  HSI  tools  and  data¬ 
bases  throughout  the  acquisition  process.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  will  store  the  results  provided  by  other 
NATO  nations.  Liveware  database  analyses  will 
help  identify  HSI  technology  gaps  and  set  the  re¬ 
search  agenda  to  improve  these  technologies. 
The  overall  objective  is  to  help  DoD  and  NATO 
acquisition  personnel  and  their  contractors  identify 
and  use  HSI  technologies.  By  making  HSI  tech¬ 
nologies  easier  to  locate,  we  hope  that  they  will 
more  likely  be  used  in  producing  the  most  cost- 
effective  defense  systems  possible. 

Previous  Studies  and  Background  Searches 

Earlier  Studies.  CSERIAC  performed  a 
background/literature  search  to  determine  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  HSI  technology  had  been  studied 
before.  Nine  studies  were  identified  that  covered 
parts  of  the  Liveware  domains  (see  Centner  & 
Crissey  1992,  May)  .  In  discussions  with  study 
authors,  they  identified  these  factors  as  limiting 
the  scope  of  their  studies;  (1)  the  study  intended 
to  cover  only  one  or  a  few  domains,  or  one  service 
component;  (2)  the  breadth  of  the  study  was 
limited  by  funding  or  expertise;  (3)  participation 
from  all  domains  and  Services  was  not 
forthcoming  and/or  time  was  not  available  to 
personally  encourage  developers  to  submit  input; 
and  (4)  the  organizational  infrastructure  and 
technology  did  not  exist  within  the  Services  during 
the  study’s  timeframe  (especially  in  the  case  of 
health  hazards  prevention). 

Difficulties  Locating  Needed  Technology. 
Comprehensive  HSI  technology  review  and  com¬ 
parisons  are  rare  in  the  Literature.  In  addition,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  POCs  for  HGI  existing  technology 
from  literature  searches.  While  some  technical 
references  do  exist  to  many  of  these  technologies. 
Liveware  technologies  are  not  easily  located  in 
existing  technical  reference  databases.  Often 
multiple  cross-references  are  needed  to  find  one 
single  technology  that  can  serve  a  specific  need, 
even  if  the  searcher  Is  knowledgeable  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  jargon,  This  dearth  of  easily-accessible 
information  about  HSI  technologies  reinforces  the 
need  for  a  "living"  Liveware  database.  One  could 
easily  spend  hours  finding  an  appropriate  HSI 
technology,  just  to  learn  that  it  was  never  com¬ 
pleted  or  is  no  longer  maintained. 

METHOD 

Survey  Content 

Survey  questions  were  divided  into  the  three 
sections.  The  information  available  from  the 
Liveware  database  Is  listed  below: 

General  Program  Information.  Section  I 
consists  of  ten  major  areas.  Program  Identirication 
captures  the  program  name,  acronym,  description, 
type  of  technology,  country  of  origin,  community 
sector,  state  of  development,  availability,  acces¬ 
sibility,  and  portability.  The  Purpose  and  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Phase  covers  mission  area,  system  area, 
system  and  force  level,  and  acquisition  phase. 
The  next  three  areas  cover  Hardware  Require¬ 
ments,  Software  Requirements,  and  Linkages  to 
other  tools/databases.  Documentation  captures 
the  names  and  dates  of  the  technical  reference 
and  user  instruction  documents,  data  output  mode, 
and  availability  of  data  field  descriptions  and  data 
record  layout.  The  Validity  area  has  product  vali¬ 


dation  information.  The  three  final  areas  are  text 
fields  covering  Assumptions,  Limitations,  and 
Remarks. 

Descriptive  Information.  Section  II  identi¬ 
fies  the  Liveware  domains  addressed  by  the  pro¬ 
gram.  applicable  categories  within  each  domain, 
and  environmental  areas  of  concern  to  safety  and 
health  hazard  programs.  In  addition,  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  integrates  several  domains,  the  method  of 
integration  (vertical  and/or  horizontal)  is  specified. 

Owner/User  Information.  Section  III  covers 
multiple  area.s.  Not  only  is  the  owning  organiza¬ 
tion  identified  with  a  POC,  but  multiple  users  and 
their  organizations  can  also  be  identified.  For 
each  POC.  the  following  information  is  collected: 
organization  name,  address,  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  user  work  discipline,  domains  applied,  and 
frequency  of  use.  For  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  survey,  see  Centner  &  Crissey  (1992,  May). 

Survey  Administration  Strategy 

Maximum  publicity  was  sought  by  publishing 
and  presenting  papers/articles  at  technical  forums 
and  in  professional  publications,  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aerospace  and  Electronics  Conference 
(NAECON),  Human  Factors  Society.  Interservice/ 
Industry  Training  Systems  and  Education  Confer¬ 
ence  (IITSEC),  DoD  Human  Factors  Engineering 
Technical  Group  (DoD  HFE  TG),  CSERIAC  Gate¬ 
way,  and  other  conference/  workshop  proceedings. 
The  CSERIAC  specialized  literature  searches 
identified  potential  technology  POCs.  who  were 
seni  Liveware  surveys,  followed-up  by  phone  and 
fax.  As  surveys  arrived,  CSERIAC  used  "network¬ 
ing"  techniques  to  identify  other  technologies  and 
POCs.  For  those  technologies  with  no  POC 
participation,  existing  literature  was  used  to 
develop  a  survey  entry.  When  possible,  those 
literature  entries  were  coordinated  with  the  POC. 

Survey  Database  and  Analyses 

Prototype  Databases.  Survey  results  were 
entered  In  a  prototype  PC  FOCUS  database,  and 
later  into  a  Folio  Views  hypertext  infobase.  The 
database  displayed  matrix-type  (cross-tabulation) 
printouts  of  survey  variables.  The  infobase  en¬ 
abled  instant  word  combination  searches. 

Survey  Analyses.  Survey  analyses  were 
conducted  by  Frank  Gentner,  Dave  Kander,  and 
Dr.  Mona  Crissey  using  matrixed  pnntouts  from 
the  Liveware  database.  Descriptive  statistics  were 
used  to  highlight  the  existence  of  technologies  in 
various  categories  and  to  look  for  trends.  At  press 
time,  detailed  analyses  of  these  3  following 
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groups  have  been  conducted:  Total  HSI  Survey 
(579  participants,  500  technoiogies,  and  295 
users).  Human  Factors  Engineering-related  tech¬ 
nologies  (301  HFE  total  participants.  254  HFE- 
related  technologies,  and  137  HFE  users),  and 
Training-related  technologies  (378  totai  partici¬ 
pants,  324  training  technologies,  and  198  training 
users).  This  paper  will  (1)  examine  the  represen¬ 
tativeness  of  the  survey  sample,  (2)  present 
results  of  the  total  HSI  survey,  then  (3)  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  training  technology  findings,  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  the  total  HSI  findings. 


RESULTS 

Adequacy  of  Survey  Sample 

Participants  Outnumber  Technologies. 
Liveware  survey  participation  as  of  April  15.  1993 
totaled  579  owners,  developers,  users,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  covering  500  technologies.  Since  more 
than  one  user  could  participate  for  each  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  number  of  participants  exceeds  the  num¬ 
ber  of  technologies  in  the  database  by  79. 

Number  by  Domain  and  Service/Other. 
Table  1  presents  a  listing  of  technologies  by  Serv¬ 
ice/other  organization  and  by  Liveware  domain. 
The  Training  domain  has  had  the  greatest  number 
(324)  of  programs  listed.  The  HFE  and  Manpower 
domains  are  next  with  248  and  254  programs,  re¬ 
spectively,  The  lowest  numbers  of  technologies 
by  domain  are  in  the  Sa»:ty  and  Health  Hazards 


domains,  but  they 
still  have  achiev¬ 
ed  165  and  137 
"hits"  respectively. 
Participation  by 
DoD  Service 
shov^  the  AF  has 
116  and  the  Army 
85  technologies, 
while  the  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps 
grouping  has  52 
technologies 
listed.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  Navy 
is  either  under¬ 
represented,  or 
that  it  has  fewer 
HSi  technologies 
than  the  AF  and 
Army.  When  we 
contacied  person¬ 
nel  from  a  Navy 
lab  that  specializes  in  MPT  issues,  they  indicated 
there  was  no  HSI-related  research  going  on  at  that 
lab,  or  anywhere  in  the  Navy  to  their  Knowledge. 
The  showing  from  Industry  is  quite  good,  with  174 
technologies  listed.  The  least  participation  came 
from  academia,  with  only  13  listed.  Academia 
coverage  could  be  sparse  for  one  of  these  rea¬ 
sons:  Academicians  did  not  make  the  connection 
between  their  technologies  and  defense  systems 
acquisition;  they  were  not  interested  (and  some 
stated  so);  or  maybe  they  might  not  have  many 
HSI  tools.  Thus,  if  this  sample  is  deficient,  it 
probably  would  be  in  Navy  and  university- 
developed  technologies. 
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Technology  Descriptions  Come  Primarily 
from  Owner-Developer-Users.  Figure  2  presents 
the  technology  input  source.  Over  50  percent  of 
the  input  used  to  describe  each  technology  came 
from  owner/developers,  42  percent  from  owner/ 
users,  one  percent  from  distributors,  with  less  than 
seven  percent  or  37  technology  inputs  coming  only 
from  users  (without  developer/owner  input).  Thus, 
the  source  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
Liveware  survey  appears  to  be  authoritative,  with 
more  than  93  percent  input  from  owner- 
developers,  owner-users,  and  distributors. 

Total  HSI  Survey  Findings 

The  number  of  technologies  identified  as  support¬ 
ing  each  Liveware  domain  is  displayed  in  Figure 
3.  Specific  definitions  o^  these  domains  are 
presented  in  last  year's  IITSEC  Liveware 
paper  (Crissey  and  Centner,  1992,  November), 
and  are  similar  to  those  in  DoOl  5000.2. 
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Manpower.  Of  the  248  manpower-related 
technologies,  194  assisted  the  development  of  op¬ 
erator  manpower,  181  maintenance  manpower, 
114  support  manpower,  99  instructor  manpower, 
with  only  28  technologies  supporting  casualty  es¬ 
timates  (see  Table  2).  The  number  of  existing 
tools,  databases,  techniques  that  already  exist  ap¬ 
pears  quite  adequate  on  the  surface.  However,  by 
examining  the  technology  listing,  one  can  see  that 
these  technologies  range  from  very  specialized 
models  good  for  only  one  class  of  weapon  system, 
to  ones  that  are  so  generic  that  to  use  them  in¬ 
volves  labor-intensive  development  of  the  data¬ 
bases  and  task  network  models  to  provide  a  man¬ 
power  estimate.  Some  of  these  models  simply 
project  the  number  of  authorizations  needed  to 
field  weapon  systems  once  the  manpower  per  sys¬ 
tem  or  unit  has  been  developed,  and  thus,  ac- 
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1  HSI  Ttchnologitft  by  Oomaint  &  Subdomaint  I 

DOMAIN 

NUMBER  OF 

Subdomain 

TECHNOLOGIES 

MANPOWER 

248 

Operator 

194 

Maintainor 

181 

Support 

114 

Instructor  Trainer 

99 

Casualty  Estimates 

28 

PERSONNEL 

231 

Occupational  Classification 

106 

Selection 

89 

Skills,  Knowledge,  Ability 

178 

High  Driver  Tasks 

90 

TRAINING 

324 

Methods/Media 

132 

Op  Tempo 

36 

Effectiveness 

85 

Skill  Decdy 

56 

Training  Resources 

163 

ISD 

174 

Special  Training  including: 

194 

ISimulat:.  rs,  CBT,  Embedded) 
Instructional  Systems  Davalopmant 

174 

Analysis 

19 

Development 

11 

Design 

1 

Implementation 

9 

Evaluation 

7 

Combined  Steps 

127 

SAFETY 

166 

Human  Salety 

154 

Equipment  Salety 

100 

Thermal  (heat,  cold,  humidityl 

60 

Mechanical  (shock,  vibration) 

106 

Radiation  &  Directed  Energy 

61 

Chemical  Threats 

64 

Electrical 

85 

Atmospheric  Pressure 

51 

HEALTH  HAZARD  PREVENTION 

137 

Psychological 

48 

Physical 

125 

Thermal 

52 

Mechanical 

93 

Radiation  &  Directed  Energy 

54 

Chemicel  Threats 

62 

Electrical 

85 

Atmospheric  Pressure 

46 

HUMAN  FACTORS  ENOINEERINO 

264 

Mission,  Function,  Task  Analysis 

136 

Tesk  Perlormance  &  Workload 

177 

Human-Machine  Intetfaco 

139 

Information  Transfer 

88 

Workspace  &  Anthropometry 

86 

Environment,  Life  Support 

78 

INTEGRATION 
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35 
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complish  only  one  piece  of  the  manpower  estima¬ 
tion  job.Other  technologies  counted  here  include 
those  that  only  tangentally  assist  with  development 
of  manpower  figures  and  primarily  belong  in  an¬ 
other  domain.  (For  each  of  the  Liveware  domains 
and  subdomain  descriptions,  see  Table  2  for  the 
number  of  technologies  in  each  category.) 

Personnel.  While  the  231  technologies 
purport  to  assist  with  personnel  decisions,  many  of 
these  are,  in  fact,  training  tools  that  assist  with 
skill,  knowledge,  and  abilities  (178)  and  few  enable 
the  projection  of  the  skill  requirements  driven  by  a 
particular  design  solution.  Other  personnel  tech¬ 
nologies  assist  with  occupational  classification 
(106),  personnel  selection  (89),  and  identification 
of  high  driver  tasks  (90). 

Training.  Of  the  324  training-related  tech¬ 
nologies,  most  (194)  were  associated  with  special 
training  systems  (e.g.,  simulators,  etc.). 
Instructional  Systems  Development  (ISO)  (174), 
training  resources  (153),  and  method/media  (132). 
Relatively  few  (36)  were  associated  with  OP 
Tempo,  skill  decay  (56),  or  training  effectiveness 
(85).  Table  2  also  presents  the  number  associated 
with  each  phase  of  ISO.  Most  technologies  cov¬ 
ered  multiple  ISO  phases. 

Safety.  One  hundred  sixty-five  safety-re¬ 
lated  tools  supported  both  human  (154)  and 
equipment  (100)  safety.  Mechanical  (106)  and 
electrical  (85)  were  the  areas  most  addressed,  with 
atmospheric  pressure  addressed  by  51 . 

Health  Hazards  Prevention.  Of  the  137 
Health  Hazard  Prevention  technologies,  only  48 
were  psychological,  while  125  were  concerned  with 
physical  aspects.  The  most  supported  areas  were 
mechanical  and  electrical  hazard  prevention,  and 
least  supported  was  atmospheric  pressure. 

Human  Factors  Engineering.  HFE  enjoyed 
the  second  largest  participation.  Of  the  254  HFE 


technologies,  17  ^  were  associated  with  perform¬ 
ance  and  workload  and  136  with  mission,  function, 
and  task  analysis.  The  fewest  HFE  technologies 
were  associated  with  life  support  (78). 

Integration.  Among  the  most  important 
functions  of  HSI  tools  is  integration.  Over  180 
technologies  claimed  to  achieve  some  form  of  in¬ 
tegration  (general  category).  Varying  numbers  ad¬ 
dressed  horizontal  (35),  vertical  (53),  or  both  types 
of  integration  (84).  Notable  is  that  fewer  than  45 
technologies  integrated  all  domains. 

Validation  of  Few.  Of  the  500  technologies, 
only  77  were  validated  and  23  had  validation 
studies  in  progress  for  a  total  of  20  percent.  This 
means  (see  Figure  4)  that  80  percent  did  not  have 
or  report  validation  studies,  a  major  deficiency  in 
developing  the  credibility  of  HSI  tools. 

Training  Findings  &  Comparisons  to  Total  HSI 

Technology  Ownership.  Most  Liveware 
training  and  technologies  were  owned  by  the 
military  (about  50%  for  both)  and  other 
government  organizations  (13-14  %),  while  34-38 
percent  were  commercial  tools.  Slightly  more 
training  technologies  were  proprietary  than  were 
other  HSI  tools  (33  %  versus  29%)  leaving  nearly 
70  percent  of  technologies  listed  in  the  Liveware 
database  as  non-proprietary  (see  Figure  5). 


Technology  Type.  Seventy-one  percent  of 
training  technologies  were  tools,  compared  to  62 
percent  of  overall  HSI  tools  A  lower  percentage 
of  training  technologies  was  databases  (17%) 
compared  with  HSI  databases  (25%).  Techniques 
were  about  the  same  percentage  (12%)  in  both 
areas  (see  Figure  6.) 
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Computer  Type  Supported.  Of  405  auto¬ 
mated  technologies,  the  most  supported  computer 
types  were  the  IBM  PC/clone  (225)  and  engineer¬ 
ing  workstation  (104).  Only  29  technologies  were 
identified  as  Macintosh-based,  despite  an  inten¬ 
sive  literature  and  expert  network  search  for  Mac- 
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based  tools.  Training  technologies  followed  suit. 
Most  were  PC-supported  with  about  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  other  computer  support  as  the  total 
sample,  except  that  they  had  relatively  fewer 
mainframes  (see  Figure  7). 

Development  Status.  More  than  to  percent 
of  both  training  and  HSI  technologies  listed  in  the 
Liveware  database  are  complete  and  ready  for 
use.  This  should  quell  the  rumors  that  HSI  tech¬ 
nology  is  all  "vaporware"  (see  figure  8). 

System  Areas  Addressed.  Both  training 
and  HSI  tools  addressed  all  system  areas  in  high 
numbers  and  nearly  equal  proportions.  Aircraft 
systems  were  the  most  addressed  (see  figure  9). 
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Figure  9.  System  Area»  Addre»ed 

System  Levels  Addressed.  For  both  train¬ 
ing  and  HSI  technology,  single  systems  are  most 
addressed,  with  mixed  systems  and  missions,  and 
component  level  least  addressed,  (see  Figure  10). 


Mission  Areas  Served.  .All  major  mission 
areas  were  served,  with  greatest  emphasis  on  air 
and  land  (as  one  might  expect,  given  the  lower 
participation  by  the  Navy,  (see  Figure  11). 


Acquisition  Phase  Applicable.  Both  train¬ 
ing  and  HSI  technologies  supported  all  ohases  of 
acquisition.  The  most  frequently  supported  phase 
was  design  and  development  (to  use  US  terminol¬ 
ogy,  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Develop¬ 
ment).  (see  Figure  12). 


About  the  User 

User  Work  Discipline.  Figure  13  presents 
user  work  discipline.  The  largest  number  of  HSI 
and  training  technology  users  in  the  survey  was 
engineers  and  designers  (60  and  31.  respectively). 
Scientists  and  researchers  were  second,  with  55 
and  27,  respectively.  In  addition,  for  both  HSI 
and  training-specific  tools,  users  reported  using 
their  technologies  most  frequently  in  either  "daily" 
or  "as  required"  categories. 

DISCUSSION 

Coverage  of  Liveware  Tools 

Although  a  considerable  number  of  tools  that 
cover  all  domains,  subdomains,  system  areas  and 


levels,  missions,  and  acquisition  phases,  some 
gaps  were  found  in  the  survey  data. 


Integration.  While  186  technologies  indicate 
that  they  accomplish  some  form  of  integration,  a 
maximum  of  84  can  specify  the  type  (vertical  or 
horizontal).  Although  one  could  argue  that  respon¬ 
dents  didn't  understand  the  question,  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  entire  HSI  area  lacks  a  thorough 
network  of  integrated  tools  and  d  '^ases.  One 
clue  to  the  need  for  integration  and  linkage  could 
have  been  the  linkage  question;  however,  very  few 
answered  the  questions  (60)  and  their  answers  ap¬ 
peared  as  though  the  question  was  misunderstood. 
The  literature  is  full  of  complaints  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  HSI  tools  that  have  no  database  on  which 
they  can  be  run,  or  databases  that  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  build.  It  will  take  a  study  to  show  the  input, 
process  and  output  of  these  tools  to  determine  the 
extent  of  integrated  tools  for  HSI.  The  Liveware 
survey  could  be  extended  to  accomplish  this  level 
of  analysis,  using  the  present  data  as  a  start. 

Utility.  The  actual  gaps  occur  in  the  utility  of 
a  technology  and  how  cost-effective  it  is  to  use. 
The  Liveware  survey  did  not  ask  evaluative  or 
cost-benefits  questions  about  the  technologies. 
Later  versions,  with  special  mailings  to  HSI 
technology  users  could  help  answer  the  question 
of  cost-benefits,  and  disconnects  in  using  this 
technology  during  acquisition. 

Missing  Details.  All  areas  addressed  in  the 
survey  appear  to  be  covered  except  integration, 
the  categories  used  in  the  Liveware  survey  were 
broad.  For  example,  the  Human  Factors  area  had 
only  six  subcategories,  while  the  CSERIAC 
taxonomy  of  human  factors  includes  15  major 
areas  with  thousands  of  subcategories.  To 
determine  whether  there  was  adequate  coverage, 
one  would  need  to  make  a  multidimensional 
matrix  of  the  type  of  analysis  by  the  type  of  system 
and  level.  Service,  and  by  type  of  person 
(operator,  mainlainer,  trainer,  etc.)  to  see  which 


cells  of  the  matrix  were  inadequately  supported. 
Because  the  categories  In  the  Liveware  sui'vey 
were  broad,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  missing  tools 
from  the  present  dataset.  If  the  Liveware  survey 
were  considered  a  first  step  toward  identifying  an 
optimal  taxonomy  of  technologies  for  use  in  HSI, 
future  versions  could  more  carefully  define  each 
element  of  the  taxonomy  and  could  better  charac¬ 
terize  tools. 

Missing  Validity  Studies.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  finding  of  the  study  is  the  fact  that  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  HSI  technologies  reported 
no  existing  or  in-progress  validity  study.  To 
develop  and  maintain  credibility  with  program  of¬ 
fices  and  the  user  of  the  technology,  validity  stud¬ 
ies  need  to  be  planned  and  executed  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  worth  of  HSI  technology.  For  those 
technologies  that  have  published  validity  studies, 
the  Liveware  database  can  help  find  easy  access 
to  these  documents,  as  well  as  differentiate  those 
validated  technologies  from  others. 

Uses  of  Liveware  Survey  Database 

Assessment  Aid.  Survey  data,  displayed 
and  analyzed  using  the  Liveware  database,  can 
help  identify  the  technology  available.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  missing  technologies  can  be  compared 
with  those  existing  in  the  Liveware  database, 
deficits  can  be  identified.  This  will  provide  a  basis 
to  marshal  R&D  resources.  Information  will  be 
shared  NATO-wide,  thus  making  maximum  use  of 
existing  technology  wherever  it  exists.  This  could 
ultimately  save  HSI  technology  development 
costs. 

Technology  Choice  Aid.  The  Liveware  da¬ 
tabase  does  not  rate  or  rank  individual  technolo¬ 
gies,  nor  does  it  provide  descriptive  information  in 
great  detail.  It  does  provide  enough  information  to 
the  analyst,  program  manager,  or  developer  to 
narrow  the  list  of  appropriate  technologies  to  those 
of  value  for  a  particular  domain,  task,  or  acquisi¬ 
tion  phase.  By  providing  a  broad  range  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  easily-queried  summary  format,  the 
user  can  quickly  narrow  searches  for  appropriate 
tools.  By  providing  POC  information  about  tool 
developers  and  users,  the  pursuit  of  in-depth 
information  about  tools  is  easily  accomplished. 

Secondary  Benefits.  By  making  the  data¬ 
base  available  and  widely  advertised  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  community,  it  is  likely  that  the  Liveware  pro¬ 
gram  will  have  these  positive  benefits.  It  will  (1) 
promote  state-of-the-art  information  sharing;  (2) 
help  potential  users  of  HSI  technology  easily  find 
what  they  need;  (3)  encourage  the  use  of  HSI  tools 
and  databases;  (4)  help  identify  available  tecnnol- 


ogy  and  gaps;  and  (5)  help  set  and  substantiate 
the  HSI  research  agenda. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  poper  will  discuss  the  tailoring  ond  utilization  of  Commerciol  Off-the-Shelf  (COTS)  softwore  to  perform  Proqrom 
Monoqement.  The  requirements  were  to  provide  o  COTS  opprooch  to  Proqrom  scheduling  ond  Irockinq,  determining  ond 
trockinq  personnel  resource  requirements,  ond  to  depict  proqrom  funding  slotus.  Specificolly,  this  poper  will  oddress  the 
COTS  softwore  utilized  by  the  Simulotion,  Troininq,  ond  Instrumenlolion  Commond  (STRICOM)  to  perform  Proqrom 
Management  from  the  receipt  of  a  drofl  Operolionol  Requirements  Document  to  system  delivery. 

Typicolly  Program  Monoqers  hove  not  hod  sufficient  oulomoted  tools  lor  Proqrom  Schedule  plonninq  ond  Irockinq, 
personnel  resource  forecostinq  ond  utilization,  ond  funding  overview  in  on  eosy  to  use  lormol.  The  obilily  to  cross¬ 
check  the  deliveries  specified  in  o  RfP  ond  Section  F  of  o  coniroct  has  been  lobor  intensive  in  the  post.  This  poper  will 
discuss  the  integration  and  utilization  of  Microsoft  Project  ond  Excel  lo  occomplish  these  losks  eosily  ond  in  o  timely 
monner. 

In  discussing  the  utilization  of  COTS  softwore  for  Proqrom  Monoqement,  the  poper  will  oddress  the  requirements  for  the 
STRICOM  system,  its  copobil'ties.  ond  the  benefits  received  from  its  use.  The  poper  will  olso  discuss  the  system's 
opplicobilily  lo  other  orqonizotions,  both  government  ond  defense  coniroclor. 

Automated  proqrom  monoqement  for  oil  systems.  ACAT  I  to  ACAT  IV,  is  required  to  schedule  ond  trock  shrinking 
resources  ond  to  conduct  reol  time  "whot  if"  drills  in  order  lo  moke  intelligent  proqrom  decisions.  The  utilizotion  of  the 
STRICOM  system  is  one  method  of  occomplishing  these  tosks. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Pror^rom  Monoqement  (or  acquisition  o(  weopons  systems 
ond  training  devices  within  OOD  is  on  exiremely  complex 
process.  By  providing  tools  (or  (ront  end  planning  ond 
scheduling  ot  o  mililory  acquisition  and  the  copobility  o( 
tracking  the  completion  ot  scheduled  events,  otter 
contrcct  oword,  the  job  ot  the  Progrom  Monoqer  is  mode 
somewhot  eosier.  Utilizing  Commercial  Oft-the-Shelt 
(COTS)  sottwore  os  the  bosis  (or  these  tools  reduces 
development  time,  risk,  and  cost  normally  associoled 
with  the  development  ot  a  speciolized  sottwore  progrom. 
Two  of  the  tools  provided  to  the  U.S.  Army  Simulation, 
Troining,  ond  Instrumentation  Command  (STRlCOM),  which 
utilize  COTS  sottwore  os  their  bosis  will  be  discusseo.  The 
tools  ore  the  Close  Combol  Toclicol  Troiner  (CCTl) 
Project  Monogemeni  ond  Trocking  Tool  ond  the  New  Work 
Briet/Project  Acceptance  Committee  (NW8/PAC)  Tool. 
Requirements  tor  these  tools  were  developed  by  STRlCOM, 
based  upon  earlier  findings  that  defined  their  Locol  Areo 
Network  (LAN)  ond  Management  Information  System 
(MIS). 

THF  REQUIREMENTS 

CCTT  Projpct  Monngpmenl  Tool 

The  requirement  lor  this  toot  stoled  that  it  woulo  be  o 
PC-bosed  monogemeni  sottwore  tool  thot  would  operote 
within  the  MS-DOS  5.0  operating  system  and  m  o 
Microsoft  Windows  environment.  This  COTS  sottwore  based 
tool  wos  tc  run  on  IBM  PC/AT  compotible  386/33  MHz 
mochines  ond  IBM  PC/AT  compotible  Intel-336  bosed 
Compoq  notebook  computers.  The  tool  would  include 
defining,  (rocking,  and  molnloinlng  project  schedule  dolo. 
Action  Item  Trocking,  ond  Project  Schedule  Chonqe 
Trocking. 

The  requirement  ulsu  siuted  Ihul  the  guverrirnent  would 
provide  the  hordwore  ond  the  following  COTS  sottwore; 
MS-DOS  5.0,  Microsoft  (MS)  Windows,  MS  Excel,  ond 
Word  Perfect  for  Windows.  The  conlroclor  wos  to  obtom 
ond  provide  the  following  COtS  sottwore:  Horvord 


Grophics  (or  Windows,  the  totest  version  of  PC  Plus,  MS 
Project  for  Windows,  ond  other  PC-bosed  COTS  sottwore 
required  to  accomplish  the  effort  (i.e.,  dBase  lil+,  Dbose 
IV,  or  Porodox). 

Utilizing  the  obove,  the  effort  required  Schedule  Creation 
ond  Schedule  Momtenonce  for  the  CCTT  Progrom,  Sche¬ 
dule  Creolion  consisted  of  on  independent  evaluation  of 
the  CCTT  Request  for  Proposol  (RFP)  to  Identify  deliver¬ 
ies,  meetings,  conferences,  test  activities,  ond  key  mile¬ 
stone’s  up  to  ond  including  the  Milestone  III  decision.  It 
olso  required  the  revew  of  the  DOD  5000  Senes  of  in¬ 
structions  ond  directives  to  identify  the  oclivities,  events 
ond  milestones  necessory  to  obtoin  o  Milestone  III  deci¬ 
sion  for  on  ASARC  progrom.  The  dolo  from  both  the  RFP 
ond  DOD  5000  Senes  wos  to  be  input  into  MS  Project  to 
esIobUsh  on  Initlol  CCTT  Project  Schedule.  Schedule 
Moinlenonce  required  working  with  the  CCTT  project  leom 
to  golher  detoiled  schedule  dolo,  i.e.,  completion  of 
evenis/losks,  to  moinloin  o  current  CCTT  Project 
Schedule.  Schedule  Moinlenonce  olso  included  updoling 
views,  scheduled  storl  ond  end  dotes,  (loot  time, 
interdependency  ond  recording  octuol  stort  and  finish 
doles  ond  the  percenloge  of  completion  of  each  task  In 
the  schedule. 

NWR/PAC  Tool 

The  NWB  ond  PAC  procedures  were  to  be  utilized  to 
enhonce  (he  visibility  of  ony  new  initiative  likely  to  require 
the  expenditure  of  resources,  either  funding  or  monpower 
ond  to  outhorize  the  commitment  ond  ossignment  of 
STRlCOM  resources  in  support  of  new  work  efforts.  The 
requirement  fo'  this  tool  sloted  thot  it  would  be  o  PC- 
bosed  System  thot  would  ooerole  in  the  some  sottwore 
ond  hordwore  environment  described  in  the  requirements 
(or  the  CCTT  Project  Monogemeni  Tool  obove.  This  tool 
wos  to  be  momtoined  on  the  STRlCOM  LAN  ond  be 


requirements  that  had  to  be  miet  with  this  tool.  First, 
wos  0  requirement  to  provide  o  slandord  (ormot  for  the 
STRlCOM  New  Work  and  PAC  briefings  This  entoiled 
providing  the  users  o  dolo  entry  Interfoce  that  ollowed 
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(or  the  (osl  ood  simple  creoliori  of  briefing  mofetioi  in  o 
sfondord  format,  and  providing  the  user  with  q  protes- 
sionol  looking  presentation  (sMe  show).  Second  wos  the 
requirement  to  provide  o  set  of  generic  project  templotes 
from  which  o  project  director  ond  his  motri*  teom  could 
build  their  own  schedule.  The  generic  templates  were  to 
stort  with  the  drott  Operotionol  Requirements  Document 
(ORD)  and  end  with  system  delivery.  Third  was  o  re¬ 
quirement  to  provide  0  method  to  assign  man-hour  re¬ 
quirements,  by  lobor  discipline  (eg,.  Project  Engineer, 
Softwore  Engineer,  Logistics  Speciolist,  etc.)  to  o  sched¬ 
uled  tosk.  The  fourth  requirement  wos  to  provioe  o  five 
yeor  project  funding  summary  bosed  upon  the  types  of 
funding  (or  the  project  ond  whether  the  omounts  were 
funded  or  unfunded.  The  lost  requirement  wos  to  provide 
0  comprehensive  on-line  help  facility  for  all  portions  cf 
the  tool. 

SUFCTION  AND  INTEGRATION  OF  COTS  SORWARE 

r.r.TT  Project  Mnnngement  Tool 

Port  of  the  selection  of  softwore  for  this  too!  wos  di¬ 
rected  by  the  user,  that  being  MS  Project  lor  Windows. 
This  COTS  softwore  provided  the  obiiity  io  creote  the 
schedule  for  the  CCTT  Project,  for  instonce;  Controct 
Doto  Requirements  List  (CDRL)  items  delivery,  Progrom 
Reviews  ond  Conferences  and  their  minutes,  Progrom. 
mojor  events  (i.e.,  SSR.  PDR,  COR,  PCA,  etc.),  ond 
events  required  by  the  DCO  5000  Series  instructions.  MS 
Project  olso  provides  (he  obiiity  to  frock  o  schedule  once 
it  is  created  ond  con  provide  the  varionce  from,  plonned 
start  and  finish  to  octuol  start  ond  finish.  Therefore,  this 
COTS  softwore  provided  the  obiiity  to  meet  oil  ol  the 
requirements  except  for  .Action  Item  Trockmq  and  Sched¬ 
ule  Chofige  Trocking. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  Superbose  A  wos  selected 
because,  ot  the  lime,  it  wos  the  best  dotobose  progrom 
with  on  MS  Windows  interface.  To  accom,p!ish  the  .Action 
Items  Trocking,  on  Action  Item  Form  wos  creoted  using 
Superbose  4,  A  Mocro  wcs  developed  in  MS  Project  Ihot 
provides  occess  to  the  Action  Item  Form  A  button  to 
represent  the  Mocro,  wos  pieced  on  the  MS  Project  Tool 
Bor  for  eose  of  operation.  The  Action  item  Form  oilows 
recording  of  on  Action  Item,  the  person  who  creoted  iT.  o 
suspense  dole,  the  orgonizolion  and  pe'son  responsible 
(ui  resolution,  ond  when  the  octicrr  was  corx-ip'.eied  For 
the  purpose  of  Schedule  Chorge  Tracking  o  Chonge 


Comment  Form  wos  creoted  in  Superbose  4,  ond  utilizing 
its  Oynomic  Doto  Exchange  (DOE)  capability  on  interfoce 
with  MS  Project  wos  estobllshed.  The  Chonge  Comment 
Form  con  be  tied  to  ony  tosk  in  MS  Project  ond  o  button 
for  It  was  also  odded  to  the  Tool  Bor,  with  on  ossocioted 
Macro.  This  provided  tne  capability  to  record  when  the 
schedule  wos  altered,  by  whom,  and  why.  These  simple 
octions  fulfilled  tne  softwore  requirements  for  the  CCTl 
Project  Monogement  Tool. 

NWR/PAC  Tool 

The  selection  ol  soUwore  (or  th.s  tod  hod  the  qool  of 
quickly  developing  on  eosy  tc  use  opplicotion  with  o 
comprehensive  help  facility.  To  ochieve  this  goal,  the 
development  teom  used  ovolicble  COTS  softwore 
pockoges  to  Iheu  fullest  extent.  The  pockoges  selected 
were  MS  Project  ond  Excel  for  Windows,  since  these 
opplicolions  were  oireody  m  use  ot  SIRICGM.  MS  Project 
wos  selected  lor  its  scheduling  cnpobHity,  Its  resources 
copobiiily  wos  not  used  because  of  its  limitotions  ono 
difficulty  of  use.  Excel  wos  selected  fc  hondling  re¬ 
sources,  funding  and  costing  mformotion  ond  its 
grophics  presenlolion  copobilllies.  To  meet  the  diverse 
lequiiement  for  this  tool,  the  moin  portic^  of  the 
opplicotion  wos  coded  using  C-t+  ond  the  Microsoft 
Foundotion  Glosses  (MFC)  os  th"^  bose  development  tod. 
The  bose  development  tool  wos  designed  ond  developed 
to  control  Ihe  flew  of  informolion,  both  within  Excel  end 
Project,  ond  from  Project  to  Excel. 

NWB  Tool  -  A  set  of  eight  screens  were  developed, 
utilizing  C  +  t,  tc  slondordize  the  Mew  Work  briefing.  The 
screens  used  (or  erecting  o  NWB  (Figure  1)  were  titled 
os  follows:  Covei/Title  Slide,  Oescnp'.ion,  Milestone, 
Sou'ce  of  Requirement,  Funding,  Funding  Remarks, 
issues  or  Open  Actions,  ond  Other  Informolion.  Eoch  ot 
these  screens  conloin  choroder  entry  boxes  ond/cr  puli 
down  menu  selections  for  inputting  informolion.  Each 
screen  wos  provided  with  the  copobility  to  miove  to  the 
next  c  previous  slide,  Io  cancel  creobon  ol  the  brief  ol 
ony  point,  ond  to  disploy  on-lme  help.  The  ability  lo  edit 
Ihe  screens  wos  dso  provided  Alter  oii  doto  is  entered 
end  edited  on  the  screens,  tne  capability  to  run  o  slide 
show,  or  p'int  0  copy  .jf  the  piesentol'Gn,  wos  provided. 
Ihe  slide  show  i-j  oeneraleo  fr.om  the  input  screens  using 
(he  MS  Excel  slide  show  odo-in. 


FIGURE  1.  NEW  WORK  INPUT  SCREENS 


PAC  Tool  -  A  set  of  eight  slides  were  developed  utilizing 
C+T,  MS  Project  ond  MS  Excel  to  stondordize  the  PAC 
briefing.  The  slides  used  for  presenting  o  PAC  bnefinq 
were  tilled  os  follows:  Cover/lille  Slide,  Description  Slice, 
Mojor  Milestone  Chort,  Funding  Summory  Slide. 
Acguisition  Summory  Slide,  Manpower  Resource  Summory 
Slide,  Impact  of  New  Work  Slide,  and  Issues  or  Open 
Hctions  olide.  The  Mojor  Milestone  ohort  ond  its 
supporting  Project  Schedule  were  developed  using  C-(  + 
ond  MS  Project.  The  Manpower  Resource  Summory  Shoe, 
and  the  Funding  Summory  Slide  were  developed  using 
C  +  +  ond  MS  Excel.  The  remoinder  of  the  slides  were 
ceoted  m  C++  ond  were  designed  to  operote  m  the 
some  manner  os  the  NWB  Tool. 

Project  Schedute  -  The  most  challenging  portion  of  this 
tool  wos  the  development  of  o  set  of  generic  schedule 
templotes.  The  templotes  contom  oil  the  Iosks  requited 
from  the  receipt  of  o  DrofI  ORO  to  System  Delivery, 
including  Foreign  Military  Soles  ond  Reprocurement.  To 
provide  maximum  flexibility  m  schedule  preporolion,  it 
wos  decided  to  provide  four  component  oreos  for  ihe 
templotes,  eoch  with  their  own  set  ol  sciiedules.  The  tour 


oreos  were  F'oni  End  Documenlollon,  Milestone  Decision 
Reviews,  Controctinq  Methodology,  ond  Systems.  The  logic 
flow  tor  using  the  lemploles  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  A  set 
of  lour  diolccue  boxes  conloining  rodio  buttons  was 
develcpec  to  ollow  l+e  user  to  select  a  choice  from  eoch 
component  oreo  to  build  o  generic  schedule  (see  Figure 
3j.  Aflei  oil  ihe  seiecbcns  ore  mode,  eoch  componeni  is 
osscmbied  mtc  c  file  in  the  MS  Projer"'  MPX  formoi. 
This  tnrmol  oHows  tor  o  text  tile,  in  o  slondord  comma 
delimited  record  lormol.  to  be  imported  lo  MS  Project. 
The  problem  then  become  how  to  assemble  these  pieces, 
ond  still  reloin  the  inlegrly  ol  Ihe  dole  ond  Ihe 
relolionships  omong  each  of  Ihe  Iosks.  This  issue  wos 
resolved  by  developing  o  subdoss  ot  Ihe  MFC  CFile  closs 
Ihol  would  ollow  0  commo  deiimiled  text  tile  to  be 
porsed  inlo  its  components,  ond  reossembled.  To  mom- 
lain  the  linking  o'  Ihe  iosks  in  eoch  component,  Ihe 
predecessor  field  of  eoch  icsk  hod  to  be  exltochd,  and 
the  losk  ID  number  wilhin  Inot  field  hod  lo  be  cFionged 
based  on  the  iosk's  reloUve  locobon  within  the  larger 
project  tile.  The  remoining  intormoiion  wos  reossembied 
ond  the  task  wes  wntlen  lo  disk.  Once  the  project 
schedule  templotes  ore  assembled  into  one  tile,  the 
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FIGURE  r.  TEMPLATE  LOGIC  FLOW 


associated  bultcn  on  the 
tool  bor  ore  provided  so 
inoi  Ifie  tile  is  saved  os 
both  0  MPP  ond  MPX  file. 

Resources  ond  Funding  - 
After  the  project  schedule  is 
comolete,  the  tosk  nome, 
ond  scheduled  stort  ond 
finish  dotes  ore  extrocted 
from  Ihe  schedule.  Ihis  is 
done  using  the  CPorseFlIe 
doss  developed  to  build  the 
original  schedule  tempiote. 
This  informolion  is  written  to 
a  stondord  fite  format  for 
MS  Excel.  An  Excel  odd-m 
(XLA)  ond  workbook  (XLW) 
file  were  developed  for  the 


Project  team  con  then  odd,  delete,  or  monipulote  them 
in  ony  way  within  MS  Project.  A  mocro  with  on 


project  'eom  fo  incorporole 
mon-hour  requirements  (by  job  discipline)  ond  costing 
ogoinst  Ihe  oireody  developed  schedule.  Eo  do  this, 
informolion  extrocted  from  the  projed  schedule  file  is 
imported  into  the  tosk  sheet  where  mon-hours,  by  lobor 
discipline,  ore  ossigned  to  eoch  Icsk,  This  sheet  is  then 
used  to  generole  o  quorterly  mon-hour  report,  ond  o 
mon-hour  cost  report.  Funding  informolion  for  the 
project  is  entered  on  the  Funding  Summory  Slide  (see 
figure  4).  Funding  informolion  includes  the  type  of 
funding  ond  whether  it  is  funded  or  unfunded.  Any 
unused  funding  types  ore  oulomolicolly  deleted  from  Ihe 
slide. 


Toiloring  MS  Project  -  After  reviewing  Ine  CCH  RFP  end 
000  5000  series  instructions,  o  few  shortcomings  of  MS 
Project  hod  to  be  token  into  account  prior  to  aevelopmg 
Ihe  cell  schedule.  First,  Ihe  CCTl  coniroct  conloined 
milestone  schedules,  conlerences/reviews  schedules,  ond 
some  CORES  with  deliveries  sloted  m  terms  of  Months 
Alter  Coniroct  Aword  (MaC)  or  quorterly.  MS  Project  does 
not  recognize  months  or  quorlers  os  o  tosk  durolion  or 
when  linking  iosks  together;  therefore,  these  items  hod 
to  be  converted  into  days  ofler  coniroct  oword  and 
number  of  doys  in  o  given  quorler.  Secondly,  Ihe 
Stondord  Coiendcr  m  Mu  r'lujud,  which  considers  week  ■ 
ends  os  non-work:ng  days,  hod  to  be  chonqed  to  o 
colendor  Ihol  consido's  oli  doys  os  working  days.  This 
wes  required  becouse  the  government  scheduling  wos 
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FIGURE  4.  FUNDING  STA  I'US  SCREEN 


Specified  in  terms  of  30,  60,  or  90,  etc.,  ooys  prior  to, 
or  ofter  on  event  or  delivery,  insteod  of  o  number  of 
working  days.  Once  these  shortcomings  were  recognized 
ond  overcome,  the  CCTT  Schedule  wos  eosy  to  prepore. 

Schedule  Preporotion  -  The  first  items  odded  to  the 
schedule  were  oil  the  mojor  progrom  events  reviews  ond 
oudits  os  specified  in  Section  F  of  the  contract.  These 
iteoii  were  linked  to  Controct  Award  with  the  log  time 
specified  in  the  controct.  CDRLs  thot  were  required  p'ior 
to,  or  ofter  these  events  were  then  linked  to  their  events 
with  their  specified  leod  or  log  times.  CDRLs  tnot  were 
required  at  o  given  MAC  or  other  interval,  but  not  tied  to 
0  mojor  event,  were  then  added  to  the  schedule,  ond 
linked  to  Contract  Aword.  These  items  were  then  ploced 
in  the  schedule  at  the  oppropriole  place  to  moinloln  o 
lime  sequence  of  tosks  from  eorliest  to  lotesi  delivery. 
The  linking  of  tosks  within  the  schedule  wos 
accomplished  using  tne  Predecessors  ond  Successors 
function  within  MG  Project  After  all  items  were  on  the 
schedule,  the  schedule  wos  broken  down  into  Si-ven  sub 
groups;  Administrolive,  Softwore,  Hordwore,  Supporlobilily, 
Test,  Cost,  ond  ASARC.  This  concluded  the  preporotion  of 
the  droft  CCTT  Schedule.  This  schedule  contoined 
opproxlmotely  2200  linked  tasks,  so  thot  when  the 


Controct  Aword  dole  wos  chonged,  oH  tosks  within  the 
schedule  were  oulomollcolly  odjusted  to  the  correct 
doles. 

Customizing  the  Schedule  -  After  SIRICOM  reviewed  the 
droft  schedule,  severol  additions  were  requested.  The 
first  wos  to  provide  notes  for  tosks  to  exploin  delivery 
requirements  or  expond  on  what  wos  required  for  pro- 
qrom  reviews,  etc.  This  wos  accomplished  by  using  the 
notes  function  rn  the  Detoiled  Tosk  Form  or  Tosk  Entry 
views  wilhiii  MS  Project.  Second  wos  to  odd  a  column  to 
ossign  responsibility  for  each  tosk  on  the  schedule  to  o 
project  teom  member.  To  accomplish  this,  one  of  the 
Text  fields  contoined  in  MS  Project  wos  utilized.  Third 
was  the  obility  to  sort  CDRLs  out  of  the  schedule  to 
provide  0  list  of  CDRL  deliveries  in  the  some  order  os 
listed  in  the  contract.  This  wos  occomplisheO  by  using  o 
Text  field  ond  the  sor*  ccpobiHly  within  MS  Project. 
Fourth  WOS  to  provide  the  copobilily  to  look  at  the  seven 
subgroups  individually.  This  was  done  by  creolmg  o  fi'ler 

.(■.lU.n  IJC"  (c.r  IK.o  Tinhi  ii/Af-  ^Kc 
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capability  to  view  the  schedule  ol  various  levels  of  detoil. 
Five  levels  of  detail  were  crpoled,  using  the  i'her 
copobility  wilhin  MS  P'cjecI  Level  1  displays  oniy  the 
Major  Progrom  [vents,  while  Levei  S  inpiunes  oF  tosks. 
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down  (o  government  review  cf  o  CDRL.  Loslly  wos  the 
copobility  to  disptoy  deliveries  within  certoin  time  periods, 
e.g.,  the  next  three  or  s'x  months.  Again,  this  wos 
occomplished  by  creoting  o  filter  (or  this  purpose. 

Schedule  Within  o  Schedule  -  After  controct  oword, 
STRICOM  requested  thot  the  controctor's  proposed 
schedule  be  odded  to  the  government's  already 
developed  CCTT  schedule.  To  accomplish  this  task,  the 
controctuol  dotes  of  the  government's  schedule  were 
compored  to  the  r.ontroctor's  proposed  dotes  for  all 
tasks.  If  the  dotes  for  the  tosks  were  the  same  on  both 
sctiedules,  no  octlon  wos  token.  When  reviewing  the 
remoinlng  tosks,  it  wos  determined  thot  oil  of  the 
contractor's  due  dotes  for  these  tosks  were  earlier  thon 
those  required  by  the  controct.  In  order  to  deplcl  these 
differences,  o  metiiodoloqy  wos  developed.  For  tosks  thot 
hod  different  delivery  doles  between  the  government 
schedule  ond  the  contractor's  schedule,  o  duplicote  set 
of  tosks  wos  odded  to  the  schedule.  The  government  set 
of  tosks  were  "Morked"  (o  (unction  within  W5  Project) 
ond  the  term  "Per  Controct"  was  added  tc  the  task 
nome  column.  These  tosks'  names  were  disployed  in  red 
print.  The  controctor's  set  of  tosks  wos  onnototed  with 
"Per  IDT"  in  the  tosk  nomic  column  end  c  Flog  field  wos 
odded  to  the  schedule.  The  Flog  field,  which  hos  o  "No" 
default,  was  titled  "Controctor  Schedule."  This  field  wos 
then  updoted  with  o  "Yes"  for  those  tosks  which  the 
controctor  proposed  to  deliver  eorlier  thon  required  by 
(he  controct.  With  these  additions  and  through  the  use 
of  filters,  the  CCTT  schedule  could  be  viewed  from  the 
following  perspectives;  Government  Schedule  (Conlroctu- 
ol),  Controctor's  Schedule  (Proposed),  or  o  Combined 
Government  ond  Controctor  Schedule.  The  loter  schedule 
ollowed  direct  comparison  to  assure  thot  none  of  the 
Coniroctoris  proposed  deliveries  exceeded  the  delivery 
dole  required  by  tlie  controct.  This  is  the  preseni  lorm 
of  the  STRICOM  CCTT  Schedule. 

NWR/PAC  Tool 

The  NWB/PAC  Tool  wos  designed  lu  be  on  easy  to  use 
tool  that  slondordized  the  presenlotions  for  New  Work 
end  Project  Acceplonce  Committee  briefings.  There  ore 
two  seporole  opplicolions  wilhm  ihe  tool,  one  fo'  New 
Work  Brief  and  the  other  (or  Project  Acceplonce 
Committee. 

NW3  -  A  New  Work  Briefing  describes  Ihe  requiremeni  or 
nature  o(  Ine  new  work.  Ihe  source  o(  the  riew  work,  Ihe 
source  ond  status  of  funding  and  documeniution,  and 


ony  significant  issues.  The  briefing  is  opproximotely  o 
five  minute  overview  of  o  new  project  to  determine;  that 
Ihe  work  is  within  STRiCOM's  chorter,  thot  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  informollon  to  proceed  to  o  PAC  for  ossessment  of 
required  resources  ond  prioritization,  the  oppropriote 
account  number  for  mon-hour  ond  cost  occountinq,  (he 
STRICOM  leod  elemenl  responsible  lor  the  PAC  briefing, 
(he  composilion  of  (he  PAC  Teom  to  ossisi  the  leod 
elem.enf  in  preporinq  for  the  PAC,  ond  the  membership 
ond  proposed  dote  for  the  PAC, 

Creoting  ond  Editing  o  NWB  -  To  creole  o  NWB,  the  user 
selects  "Create  New  Work  Brief"  from  the  NWB/PAC 
Tool's  menu.  The  screens  (Figure  1)  ore  presented  one 
ot  Q  lime  for  entering  the  briefing  mformotion.  During 
the  creotlon  process,  the  user  con  move  between  slides 
to  moke  chonges  by  utilizing  the  FORWARD  or  BACK 
buttons  on  eoch  slide.  Editing  on  existing  New  Work 
briefing  is  occomplished  by  selecting  "Edit  New  Work 
Brief"  from  the  Tool's  menu.  The  sceens  ore  edited  In 
Ihe  some  ruonner  described  obove  for  creoting  the 
briefing. 

Slide  Show  -  The  copobility  to  run  o  New  Work  Slide 
Show  from  0  PC  is  provided  by  selecting  "Run  Slide 
Show"  from  the  NWB  menu.  In  oddllion,  o  herd  copy  or 
the  slides  con  be  printed  by  selecting  "Prim  NWB"  from 
Ihe  Tool's  menu. 

Acceptance  -  The  user  hos  found  this  lo  be  on  eosy  to 
use  ond  efieclive  loot.  I!  has  effectively  slondordized  the 
presentolion  of  oil  new  work  biietings  within  Ihe 
orqonizotion. 

PAC  -  The  purpose  of  Ihe  Project  Acceplonce  Committee 
briefing  is  to  determine  that  the  requirement  is 
sulliciently  defined  ond  understood  to  worrant 
undertoking  a  significoni  expenditure  ot  resources,  thot 
Ihe  droft  project  schedule,  ucquisIFon  stroleqy,  and 
esilmote  ol  required  resources  ore  realistic  ond 
executoble,  ond  what,  if  ony,  issues  ore  ossocioled  with 
the  piojecl  or  Ihe  oll^'Colion  of  resources.  A  PAC  briellnq 
for  0  new  project  includes  o  descnpiion  ol  Ihe  require¬ 
meni,  0  milestone  chart  with  the  mojor  project  events,  o 
summary  of  Ihe  funding  stolus,  o  synopsis  ol  the 
ocquisillon  strolegy.  a  detailed  project  schedule,  o 
projecled  manpower  resource  sutr.mory,  on  esilmote  of 
(he  impO‘"i  of  (he  new  work  on  Ihe  existing  worklood. 
and  0  summary  ot  any  issues  thot  couid  impULt  Ihtr  new 
work.  Tne  PAC  members  delerrTune  thot  (he  new  work  is 
vioble  and  suHiCienlly  defm.ed  ond  resou'ced  w.ih  no 
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mojor  issues  requiring  resolution.  The  PAC  will 
opprove/ossign  o  priority  rolinq  to  the  project,  approve 
the  Project  Schedule  os  the  boseiine  for  further  work, 
concur  with  the  proposed  acquisition  strategy,  designate 
the  leod  orqonization  for  the  project,  ond  opprove  the 
formotion  of  o  Project  Teorr.  ond  the  expenditure  of 
resources,  either  frorri  within  the  orgonizotion  or  through 
a  Support  Services  Controctor. 

Creoting  ond  Editing  the  Schedule  -  Creotion  of  the  PAC 
briefing  is  o  multi-step  operotion.  The  first  step  is  to 
creote  the  project  schedule.  This  is  done  by  selecting 
"Creole  PAC  Schedule"  from  the  tool's  pull-down  menu. 
A  series  of  dialogue  boxes  will  then  be  disployed  (See 
Figure  3),  eoch  containing  o  series  of  rodio  buttons.  The 
user  selects  one  radio  buttori,  Ihol  most  closely  motches 
the  project  sirolegy,  from  each  box.  Eoch  dialogue  box 
hos  0  Help  button  that  defines  the  selections  ovoilable 
ond  gives  o  listing  of  tosks  ossocioted  with  eoch 

selection.  Once  oil  choices  are  mode,  o  generic  project 
schedule  is  produced,  which  is  oulomoticaily  looded  into 
MS  Project.  Using  the  functions  of  Project,  the  user  con 
modify  the  generic  schedule  to  meet  his  needs.  This 
schedule  con  be  edited  ot  onytime  by  using  the  "Edit 
PAC  Schedule"  menu  selection. 

Alternote  Schedule  Creotion  -  The  user  con  creore  o 
project  schedule  In  MS  Project  directly,  Insteod  of  using 
the  diologue  boxes,  and  still  toke  edvontoge  of  this  loot. 
The  schedule  con  be  opened  using  the  "[dll  PAC 

Schedule"  menu  item.  This  ensures  Ihot  the  oppropriole 
MS  Project  view  file  is  opened  with  MS  Project  The  file 
can  then  be  soved,  following  the  upprepnate  file  naming 
convention,  using  the  sove  button  on  the  toolbor.  From 
this  point,  use  of  the  too!  is  the  some  regordiess  of  the 
schedule  creotion  method  used.  This  provides  the 

flexibility  to  begin  using  the  tool  at  ony  point  of  o 

project's  life  cycle. 

Creoting  ond  Editing  Trovel  Informotion  -  While  working 
with  the  project  scheaule  In  MS  Project,  trovel  cost 

informollon  con  be  entered.  This  Is  the  second  step  ol 
the  PAC  briefing  creation  process.  This  feature  allows  Ihe 
user  to  enter  trovel  costs  ogoinsl  ony  tosk.  Three 
buttons  hove  been  ndded  to  the  MS  Pro|ecl  Tool  Bor  lor 

this  function.  The  first  button  chonges  the  Project  View 

so  Ihol  0  trovel  cost  column  is  disployed  next  to  the 
tosk  nome,  Ouralion.  ond  scheduled  start  ond  finish 
doles.  This  ollows  entering  travel  cosi  for  ony  task 
desired.  The  second  button  will  disploy  oil  losks  Ihol 
conloin  0  trovel  cost  enl'y.  The  third  button  is  lor 


printing  o  travel  report.  The  report  contoins  oil  losks, 
with  their  stort  and  finish  dotes,  Ihot  hove  o  travel  cost 
entry,  plus  the  totol  cost  of  trovel  for  Ihe  project.  Editing 
the  information  in  the  trovel  column  is  done  through  MS 
Project. 

Creoting  ond  Editing  Resource  ond  Funding  Informotion  - 
Before  creoting  Ihe  monpower  resources  for  o  project 
schedule,  Ihe  project  schedule  must  be  fully  developed 
ond  soved  in  MS  Project.  After  this  is  done,  selecting 
"Creole  Funding  ond  Resources"  from  the  Tool's  menu 
wifi  open  on  MS  Excel  opplicalion  for  entering  the 
following  informotion:  Mon -hours  by  job  discipline 
ogoinsl  eoch  projeci  tosk.  ond  funding  by  funding  type 
for  the  projeci.  This  is  the  third  ond  fourth  step  in  the 
creolion  of  o  PAC  briefing.  The  input  screen  for  entering 
funding  informolion  is  shown  in  Figure  4  ond  ihe  inpul 
screen  for  monpower  informotion  is  shown  in  Figure  5. 
From  this  opplicolion  two  reports  con  be  generoled,  ofler 
the  required  informotion  hos  been  entered.  These  ore:  o 
Ouorterly  Mon-Hour  Hlilizolion  Report,  ond  o  Mon-Hour 
Cost  Report  by  Discipline.  (Nole:  To  occomplish  Ihe 
mon-hour  looding  ond  costing  for  mon-hours,  two 
tobies  hove  been  pre- looded  into  the  tool  Ihol  ore 
IronsporenI  lo  the  user.  One  is  the  job  disciplines  fnr 
STRICOM,  0  generic  Support  Services  Controctor,  and 
some  outside  ogencies,  eg.,  CECOM  ond  TECOM.  The 
other  IS  Ihe  overoge  cost  per  hour  for  o  government 
employee  ond  for  o  support  controctor.)  To  edit  Ihe  PAC 
resources  or  funding  dolo,  select  "Edit  PAC  Funding  ond 
Resources"  from  the  Tool's  menu. 

Creoting  ond  Editing  Other  PAC  Slides  -  The  finol  step  in 
creoting  the  PAC  briefing  is  to  generole  the  remoining 
slides  required  for  Ihe  PAC  brief.  To  creote  these  slides 
select  "Creole  PAC  Slides"  from  the  Tool's  menu.  The 
lilies  for  these  odditionol  slides  ore;  Cover  Slide, 
Acquisition  Sirolegy,  ond  Issues  or  Open  Actions.  Entering 
informolion  on  these  slides  is  occomplished  in  the  some 
monnei  os  for  NWB.  To  edil  these  slides  select  "Edit  PAC 
Slides"  from  the  Tool's  menu. 

Slide  Show  -  The  copobllity  lo  run  o  PAC  Slide  Show 
from  0  PC,  is  provided  by  selecting  "Run  PAC  Slide 
Show"  from  the  Tool's  menu. 

Oolo  Tronsfer  -  After  Ihe  PAC  brief  hos  been  presentnd 
(jnu  tile  piujecl  uppiuvuJ.  the  f'ro;,'ct  Schedule  ond 
Project  Resources  become  Ihe  boseiine  for  the  prngrom. 
The  copobllity  to  upload  the  Projeci  Schedule  ond  Projeci 
Resources  lo  Ihe  STRICOM  MIS  hos  been  provided 
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MAC  Resources 


Elle  fioto  Options 


Project  tasks  list 

1.  Mark  required  dtociplinee  by  doubie-clicking 
tat  ttie  bra  below  the  dtocipline  name. 

2.  Choose  Delete  unmarked  diecipllnee** 
from  the  fiptiono  menuto  remoM  aM 
unneesary  iSecIpIne  eokimne. 

X  FW  tat  the  required  manhoure  for  each 
(tocipNne  on  each  task  (except  taeka  In  red). 

<  Goto  the  FY  Quarters  and  choose  Calculate** 
from  the  Options  menu. 


ID 


Task 


Start  Finish 


1  AFAS/FARV 
SYSTEM 

2, Danced TEOi  ’ 
DEaSION 

3  TOd^LSION 
OEOSION 

4  WOGR^ 
DEOSiON 

5  DEMONSf 
VAUDATION 

6  WOGf^ 


✓ 


✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

12/30^  6/15A]9 
"■9/30/94""9^'o794 

'nmMTzjzoiiz 
"97i5794""9/3’0/94 
'■■0O/94’"9/^o798 
■■87i6/6b‘"87i'6^o 

FIGURE  5.  MAN-HOUR  INPUT  SCREEN 


through  the  use  of  the  "Transfer  to  MIS"  selection  from 
the  Tool's  menu. 

Acceptonce  -  The  user  has  found  this  tool  more  difficult 
to  use  thon  the  NW8.  This  hos  been  true  m  two  oreos; 
erecting  the  project  schedule,  ond  assigning  resources, 
mon-hours  by  job  discipline,  to  eoch  tosk  on  the 
schedule.  Although  the  ossignment  of  resources  is  o  time 
consuming  effort  the  benefits  derived  by  monogement 
ond  the  user's  customers  hove  been  opporenl.  This  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section.  The  PAC  Tool  hos  met 
its  gool  of  stondordizing  the  briefing  presentolions  of  oil 
new  projects  within  STRICOM. 


Cen  Prsqrnm  MQnogpmpnt  TrrnI 

While  using  this  tool,  numerous  benefits  were  reolized. 
One  benefit  wos  the  ohility  to  discern  discreponcies 


within  the  RFP  prior  to  Controct  Aword.  When  Section  F 
of  the  controct,  the  SOW  ond  the  CORLs  were  evoluoted 
ond  put  on  the  schedule,  scheduling  discreponcies  were 
reodiTy  opporenf.  Ihese  discreponcies  involved  CORL  due 
dotes  versus  Section  F  events,  duration  of  events  in  the 
SOW  versus  Section  F  events,  ond  CDRL  review  dotes 
thot  went  post  the  Progrom  Review  they  were  supporting. 
This  provided  the  government  the  obility  to  correct  the 
RFP  prior  to  controct  oword.  which  greotly  reduced  the 
number  of  controct  modificolions  or  chonge  proposols 
thot  would  hove  been  necessory  if  the  discreponcies  hod 
not  been  discovered  prior  to  controct  oword.  Another 
benefit  wos  the  ability  to  odd  option  pocknges  to  the 
schedule,  thot  were  linked  to  the  dote  of  exercising  the 
option.  By  chonging  the  stort  dote  of  the  option,  "whot 
if"  drills  could  be  occomplished  to  determine  the  best 
dole  to  exercise  the  option.  Another  benefit,  similor  to 
the  exercise  of  option  benefit,  wos  the  obihty  to  move 
mojor  events;  e.q.,  SRR,  PPOT,  lOTE,  ond  determine  the 
impoct  on  the  overol'  schedule.  This  could  be 
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occomplished  becouse  all  events  (hot  were  opplicable  lo 
the  mojor  event  were  linked  lo  it,  so  Ihol,  when  its  dole 
wos  changed,  all  of  the  linked  events  would  chonqe  also. 
The  obility  to  predict  "peoks  and  volleys"  m  terms  of 
resources  required  throughout  the  controct  was  onother 
benefit  feolized.  A  continuing  benefit  is  the  obility  lo 
Irock  oil  deliveries  and  determine,  ot  ony  lime,  the 
status  of  the  controct.  This  includes  the  obility  lo  project 
eorly,  on-time,  or  lote  completion  based  upon  the 
current  stotus  of  deliveries.  The  addition  of  the  Chonqe 
Comment  Sheets  to  the  tool  has  proved  involuoble  in 
determining  when  ond  why  dotes  were  changed  ond  by 
whom. 

tWB/PAC  Tool 

NWB  Tool  -  The  main  benefit  derived  from  the  NWB  was 
the  optimization  of  the  process  used  lor  occeptmq  new 
work  into  the  STRICOM  orqonizolion. 

PAC  Tool  -  Like  the  CCTl  Project  MonoqemenI  lool.  the 
PAC  Tool  hos  provided  numerous  benefits  to  its  users. 
The  overview  of  o  new  project,  in  terms  of  funding 
status,  man-hour  requirements  ond  cost,  schedule,  ond 
acquisition  strotegy,  hos  been  on  immediate  benefit 
derived  from  using  this  tool.  Besides  providing  o  detoiled 
schedule,  this  tool  hos  provided  the  obility  to  plan  the 
required  mon-hours  by  job  discipline  to  occomplish  new 
work  coming  into  the  orqonizolion.  The  obility  to  develop 
0  focl-bosed  cost  estimole  for  other  Project  Monoqers 
ond  Progrom  Executive  Offices  for  the  procurement  of 
troininq  devices  has  olso  been  provided  by  this  tool.  The 
cost  esiimote  is  bosed  upon  the  number  of  mon-hours 
derived  by  the  lool,  limes  the  cost  of  each  mon-hour. 
Becouse  of  the  tool's  ability  lo  disploy  mon- hours 
required,  it  con  be  used  to  determine  whether  sufficient 
in-house  personnel  exist  lo  occomplish  o  given  function, 
or  whether  those  functions  should  be  honded-off  to  o 
Support  Services  Coniroclor,  Although  the  tool  hos  only 
been  in  use  for  three  months,  it  hos  the  copobilily  to  be 
used  to  justify  requirements  for  odditionol  personnel 
spoces,  or  funding  levels  for  o  Supporl  Services 
Controct,  These  ore  the  major  benefits  thol  hove  been 
reolized  In  the  short  lime  the  PAC  Tool  hos  been  utilized. 


APPLICABILITTT  TO  OTHER  AJSERS 


The  scheduling  copobilily  of  this  lool  combined  with  its 
filters  ond  sorting,  and  the  oddltlon  of  Action  Item 
Trockinq,  ond  Change  Comment  Trockinq  moke  this  o 
very  powerful  Project  MonoqemenI  Tool.  Whether  this  tool 
is  MS  Project  or  some  other  COTS  softwore  is 

unimportoni,  the  copobillty  lo  use  softwore  lo  plon  ond 
execute  o  progrom  is  the  importont  foci.  This  lool,  or 
ony  other  with  its  copobililies,  is  opplicoble  to  defense 
conifoctors,  other  mojor  subordinnle  commends,  other 
services,  ond  ony  orqonizolion  Ihol  procure.,  or 

monufoclures  goods  ond  services. 

NWB/PAC  Tool 

This  tool  hos  been  specificolly  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  STRICOM,  In  its  present  form  it  is  opplicoble  to 
ony  defense  procurement  agency.  Minor  modificotions 
would  hove  lo  be  mode  to  the  schedule  lemploles,  job 
discipline  toble,  ond  cost  lobie  in  order  lo  meet  the 
needs  of  other  procurement  oqencies,  ond  provide  the 
some  copobililies  lo  them  os  the  lool  presently  provides 
lo  STkiCOM.  With  iurlher  modificotions  to  the  job 
discipline  ond  cost  tobies,  ond  odditionol  development  in 
MS  Excel  lo  provide  the  obility  lo  cost  moleriols  per 
losk,  ond  opply  Overheod,  C&A,  ond  Moteriol  Hondling 
costs  to  lobor  ond  moleriols  os  oppropriole,  this  would 
be  on  excellent  tool  for  proposol  costing, 

SUMMARY 

Both  the  CCTT  Progrom  Monogement  Tool  ond  the  New 
Work  Brief/Projecl  Acceplonce  Committee  Tool  were 
developed  with  COTS  softwore  os  Iheir  bose.  They  hove 
both  proven  lo  be  eosy  lo  use  ond  hove  provided 
tremendous  benefits  to  STRICOM  in  the  short  time  they 
hove  been  in  ploce.  These  tools  have  mode  the  job  of 
Progrom  Monogement  o  little  eosier  ond  more  effective. 
The  Tools  hove  provided  o  focluol  bosis  for  eslimotinq 
required  mon-hours  ond  cost  for  o  project.  Whether 
these  specific  tools  ore  used,  or  others  like  them, 
matters  not.  The  copobilily  they  provide  is  what  mollers. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  long-standing  problem  in  the  acquisition  of  flight  simulators  has  been  the  clear  communication  of 
requirements  through  the  specification  process.  There  are  numerous  reasons  for  this,  including 
obfuscation  by  technical  jargon,  fragmentation  of  requirements  within  a  specification,  and  a  human 
inclination  to  adopt  "cut  and  paste"  approaches  which  may  reflect  the  requirements  of  a  precedent 
system  more  than  those  of  the  current  system.  This  paper  discusses  an  Air  Force  initiative  to  develop  a 
hypertext-based  generic  guidance  specification  for  flight  simulators  that  attempts  to  address  these 
problems.  Each  generic  specification  paragraph  includes  hypeiiinked  recommendations  and  rationale  for 
specification  language,  verification,  and  options.  Knowledge  -  based  upon  systems  engineering 
principles  --  Is  embedded  in  logic  that  guides  the  author  through  the  development  of  specifications. 
Since  this  guidance  specification  Is  embodied  in  a  software  tool  that  makes  it  relatively  easy  to  use,  the 
expectation  is  that  it  wili  be  used.  If  It  is  used,  the  documents  produced  will  reflect  the  high  degree  of 
standardization  imposed  by  this  guidance  specification.  It  will  provide  a  clear  alternative  to  less- 
disciplined  cut-and-paste  approaches,  and  emphasize  sound  systems  engineering  practice. 
Standardized  format  and  vocabulary  will  help  avoid  misplaced  information  and  inconsistent 
interpretations.  Localization  and  integration  of  requirements  will  minimize  conflicts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Flight  Simulator  Guide  Specification 


Purpose  of  Guide  Specifications 

Guide  specifications  (formerly  Military 
Primary  or  "Mil-Prime"  Specifications)  were 
initiated  as  part  of  an  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  effort  to  streamline  the  acquisition 
process  and  provide  greater  latitude  for 
contractor  innovation  (Gordon,  1985;  Industry 
News,  1989),  Guide  Specifications  are  expressly 
designed  to  force  tailoring  to  the  specific 
application  through  the  use  of  blanks  Inserted  in 
the  requirements,  and  are  the  vehicles  of  choice 
recommended  by  MIL-HDBK-248B  to  support  the 
tailoring  mandated  by  the  acquisition  streamlining 
policies  and  procedures  of  DODI-SQ00.2. 
Specification  tailoring  is  not  necessarily  easy,  and 
can  actually  impose  a  greater  burden  on  those 
who  write  and  issue  solicitations  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  operational  or  training 
environment  and  develop  realistic  requirements 
based  upon  the  intended  application  (Gershanoff, 
1988).  While  they  do  provide  suggested 
specification  wording  and  guidance,  Guide 
Specifications  cannot  serve  as  cookbooks  for 
devices  as  varied  and  complex  as  flight 
simulators.  The  new  Flight  Simulator  Guide 
Specification,  which  is  to  replace  AFGS-87241A, 
incorporates  many  unique  features  and  concepts 
to  ease  the  tailoring  process  while  supporting 
(and  encouraging)  a  structured  systems 
engineering  approach  to  facilitate  the  clear 
definition  of  requirements. 


The  new  Flight  Simulator  Guide 
Specification  is  developed  to  support  both 
government  and  industry  tailoring  of  specification 
documents.  It  is  envisioned  that  the  government 
will  primarily  use  this  to  develop  the  Systems 
Requirements  Document  (SRD),  and  that 
contractors  will  use  it  for  generating  the  Type  A 
and  Type  B  specifications.  For  this  reason,  the 
Flight  Simulator  Guide  Specification  format  is 
designed  to  produce  hard-copy  documents  with 
section  and  paragraph  arrangements  that  agree 
with  the  requirements  of  MIL-STD-490B  for  these 
types  of  specifications.  This  is  done  to  facilitate  a 
consistent  evolution  from  SRD  to  System 
Specification  to  Complex  Item  Requirements 
Specification  (CIRS),  and  to  provide  for  continuity 
in  the  decomposition  and  location  of 
requirements  across  the  family  of  specifications 
for  a  given  flight  simulator. 

The  content  of  the  Flight  Simulator  Guide 
Specification  has  also  undergone  a  major  change 
to  reflect  the  latest  Air  Force  simulation 
requirements.  Guidance  is  now  included  for 
aircrew  trainer  types  ranging  from  part-task 
trainers  to  weapon  system  trainers  to  mission 
rehearsal  devices.  Both  fixed-wing  and  rotary- 
wing  aircraft  simulators  are  covered.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  simulators  that  are 
affordable  in  large  quantities,  and  which  can  be 
placed  in  small  facilities  that  are  not  necessarily 
environmentally  controlled.  This  market  requires 
scaled-down  simulators  possessing  something 
less  than  full  fidelity  simulators:  therefore  explicit 
guidance  has  been  added  for  dealing  with 
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"selective-fidelity",  i.e.,  the  tailoring  of  fidelity  to 
the  specific  application.  Visual/sensor  database 
generation  system  accuracy  and  throughput 
specification  guidance  is  included  in  the  Guide 
Specification  to  support  mission  rehearsal 
simulations.  Process  guidance  is  added  to 
suggest  processes  that  should  be  established  to 
better  define  and  document  requirements;  this 
guidance  is  intended  to  flag  key  specification 
interfaces  with  development  processes. 

As  with  predecessor  Guide  Specifications, 
recommended  language  is  provided  for  function, 
performance,  verification  methods,  and  options. 
These  recommendations  use  terminology 
consistent  with  MIL-STD-490B,  and  provide 
wording  that  defines  each  requirement  in  terms 
amenable  to  verification.  Consistent  use  of  both 
requirement  and  verification  language  is 
emphasized  and  encouraged  by  conventional 
approaches,  as  well  as  the  hypertext  authoring 
tools  discussed  later. 

KEY  PRINCIPLES 

An  effective  Flight  Simulator  Guide 
Specification  should  serve  as  a  tool  that 
facilitates  the  process  of  translating  user  training 
requirements  into  specific  characteristics  of  a 
simulator  device.  This  process  starts  with  very 
general  requirements  such  as:  "practice  air-to-air 
combat,  air-to-ground  weapon  delivery,  and 
emergency  procedures  at  their  regular  training 
bases  and  operating  sites."  As  these  top-level 
requirements  are  evolved  into  flight  simulator 
devices,  questions  that  are  asked  repeatedly  are 
-  "What  do  you  really  mean?"  "Is  this  what  you 
really  intend?"  "Will  this  system  meet  your 
needs?"  These  questions  are  asked  repeatedly 
during  the  requirements'  development  process, 
source  selections,  development  of  the  device, 
and  test  of  the  device  -  and  these  questions  are 
repeated  when  it  is  necessary  to  modify  a 
device.  The  specifications  should  capture  the 
answers  to  these  questions  as  the  acquisition 
progresses.  Four  key  principles  can  make  this 
happen.  These  are: 

a.  Standardized  language  and  terminology. 

b.  Object  oriented  decomposition. 

c.  Use  of  a  structural  model. 

d.  A  logical  top-down  specification 
development  process. 


Standardized  Language  and  Terminology 

A  famous  children’s  book  uses  the  phrase,  "I 
meant  what  I  said,  I  said  what  I  meant"  (Suess, 
1940).  This  principle  has  generally  been  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  specification 
development:  nevertheless,  it  is  fundamental  to 
writing  good  specifications.  Consider  the 
following  examples  drawn  from  the  current 
AFGS-87241A  -  "The  DRLMS’  shall  be  designed 
to  satisfy  the  accuracy  specified  in  the  following 
paragraphs..."  (3. 9. 1.1),  "The  image  generator 
shall  have  the  capability  to  retrieve  and 
process..."  (3. 7. 2.4)  and,  "The  engine  systems  to 
be  simulated  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to..." 
(3. 3.7. 2).  Does  the  first  sentence  mean  that  the 
DRUMS  will  be  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements,  but  not  fabricated  to  meet  them? 
Does  it  mean  that  no  testing  will  be  required? 
Does  the  second  sentence  mean  that  the  image 
generator  need  retrieve  and  process  data 
perhaps  one  time  out  of  100  requests?  Clearly 
these  were  not  the  authors'  intentions.  In  the 
third  sentence  the  engine  systems  are  listed  and 
its  author  intended  "include,  but  not  be  limited  to" 
as  a  contingency  statement  in  case  something 
was  overlooked  -  but  what  the  sentence  really 
says  is  that  even  if  a  completely  accurate  list  is 
provided,  the  contractor  must  provide  something 
else.  These  comments  may  appear  as  "nit¬ 
picking",  but  the  authors  personally  know  of 
several  occasions  where  long  government  and 
contractor  discussions  have  revolved  around 
such  minor  discrepancies  in  terminology. 
Another  major  language  problem  encountered  is 
purely  semantic  -  words  have  different  meanings 
to  different  people.  For  example,  does  the  word 
"platform"  refer  to  an  aircraft  carrying  a  radar 
system  or  to  a  motion  platform?  What  do  the 
terms  "user  friendly",  "high  fidelity",  and 
"adequate  to  train"  really  mean?  The  new  Flight 
Simulator  Guide  Specification  addresses  these 
terminology  and  semantic  problems  with  five 
basic  rules. 

The  first  rule  is,  "The  system  shall  do  it."  In 
the  first  example  above,  what  was  obviously 
intended  was,  "The  DRLMS  shall  meet  the 
accuracy  requirements  of  the  following 
subparagraphs."  In  the  second  example  the 
intention  was.  "As  the  simulated  aircraft  moves 
across  the  gaming  area,  the  image  generator 
shall  retrieve  and  process..."  So  why  not  say  it? 
In  almost  every  instance  words  such  as  "shall  be 
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designed  to"  or  "shall  be  capable  of  are  used  to 
provide  variety  In  v/rlling  style.  However,  this 
also  leads  to  variety  in  interpretation. 
Specifications  should  communicate  requirements 
-  they  do  not  have  to  be  interesting  reading. 

The  second  rule  is,  "Say  it  once."  MtL- 
STD-490A  permitted  a  large  degree  of 
interpretation  regarding  the  organization  of 
various  requirements.  Because  of  this,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  cover  the  same  item  in 
different  sections  of  the  specification.  Instructor 
controls  are  one  classic  example.  In  the  past, 
instructor  controls  were  often  discussed  both  in 
an  instructor  console  section  and  in  sections  such 
as  the  simulated  aircraft  and  simulated 
environment.  When  a  requirement  is  stated  in 
more  than  one  place,  authors  tend  to  write  the 
requirement  differently  in  each  place.  In  addition, 
a  specification  document  will  often  be  changed 
during  the  development  process,  and  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  a  requirement  may  be 
changed  in  one  place  and  not  another.  If  a 
requirement  is  stated  in  one  place  «  and  one 
place  only  -  the  likelihood  of  internal  conflicts 
arising  in  the  specification  is  reduced.  The 
architecture  of  the  Guide  Specification,  which  is 
discussed  later,  is  one  mechanism  used  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  stating  a  requirement  in  only 
one  place.  In  addition,  the  recommended 
language  isolates  discussion  of  simulator  controls 
from  the  effects  of  those  controls.  As  an 
example,  refer  to  Table  1  and  Table  2.  The 
language  recommended  in  Table  2  defines  which 
flight  controls  are  to  be  included  in  the  simulator 
(and  the  appearance  and  tactual  fidelity  of  those 
controls),  but  does  not  attempt  to  state  how  the 
simulated  aircraft  should  respond  to  those 
controls;  the  aircraft  response  is  handled  in  one 
place  --  under  "Air  Vehicle  Dynamics". 

The  third  rule  Is,  "One  name  -  one 
meaning."  This  avoids  the  "platform"  problem 
discussed  earlier.  To  facilitate  this  rule,  the 
Guide  Specification  includes  definitions  that  are 
easily  accessed  using  some  of  the  Guide 
Specification  Toolkit  features  discussed  later. 


performance  characteristics  (such  as  "freeze", 
"record",  and  "replay")  right  from  the  outset  of  a 
specification's  development.  This  is  necessary  to 
ensure  consistent  understanding  and 
implementation  of  these  characteristics  across  all 
simulator  subsystems.  In  previous  specifications, 
performance  characteristics  have  often  been 
called  out  as  "one-liners",  addressed  differently  in 
different  sections,  or  sometimes  not  mentioned  at 
all.  Where  performance  characteristics  have  not 
been  well  defined,  time  has  been  lost  in  lengthy 
deliberations  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  regarding 
the  "real"  user  requirement.  These  situations 
have  also  provided  additional  opportunities  to 
arrive  at  inappropriate  implementations  and 
ultimate  user  dissatisfaction.  To  help  avoid  these 
problems,  the  Guide  Specification  includes  the 
following; 

a.  Simulator  modes  are  defined  up  front. 
These  are  defined  to  be,  "a  simulation  state 
or  collection  of  simulation  states  which 
represent  fundamental  ways  ot  operating 
the  simulator  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
crewmember  or  operator."  Examples 
include  normal  operating  mode,  networked 
operation,  maintenance  mode,  and  part  task 
operating  modes. 

b.  Up-front  definitions  are  provided  for  events 
such  as  freeze,  crash,  halt,  and 
malfunctions.  The  malfunction  definition 
includes  the  requirement  that,  "Other 
systems  shall  respond  to  this  change  of 
system  state  in  a  natural  manner  in 
accordance  with  the  design  criteria...  i.e., 
the  malfunction  effects  shall  propagate 
through  the  simulated  system  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  failure  propagation  through 
the  real  system."  This  also  forces  software 
models  into  closer  correspondence  with  the 
real  world;  the  benefit  of  this  is  discussed  in 
the  next  section. 

c.  Guidance  is  provided  so  that  activities  such 
as  record,  replay,  stabilization,  crash 
override,  set  and  reset  of  various  simulator 
conditions,  and  mission  time  management 
are  all  explicitly  defined  from  the  start. 


In  addition,  the  Guide  Specification 
encourages  the  clear  definition  of  key 


Table  1 

Definition  of  fidelity  levels  for  crewstation  instrumentation,  controls,  and  displays. 

Replicated 

Shall  be  in  the  correct  location,  and  have  the  appearance  and  feel  of  the  aircraft  equipment  as  defined  by  the 
approved  design  criteria.  Shall  be  interlaced  wi^  the  simulator  computational  system  such  that  the  computer  can 
i^ntify  the  state  of  the  controls,  and  dive  the  instrumentation  and  displays  in  accordance  with  this  specification. 

Depicted 

Need  not  be  in  the  exact  location,  nor  have  the  appearance  or  feel  of  the  aircraft  equipment.  Shall  be  interfaced 
with  the  simulator  computational  system  such  that  the  computer  can  identify  the  state  of  the  controls,  and  drive  the 
instrumentation  and  displays  in  accordance  with  this  specification. 

Inert 

Shall  be  in  the  correct  location,  and  have  the  appearance  and  feel  of  the  aircraft  equipment  as  defined  by  the 
approved  design  criteria.  Need  not  be  interfaced  with  the  simulator  computational  system. 

Pictorial 

May  be  a  static  picture  of  the  aircraft  equipment,  but  shall  be  of  the  size  and  in  the  location  defined  by  the  approved 
design  criteria. 

No  representation  of  the  aircraft  equipment  is  required. 

Table  2 

Examples  of  recommended  language,  verification  methods,  guidance,  and  embedded  examples 
extracted  from  the  "Flight  Controls"  simulation  requirements. _ 


Requirement. 

The _ 1 _  flight  controls  shall  be _ 2 _ .  Gearing  shall  be  in  accodance  with  the  approved  design  criteria. 

Simulated  force  feedback  at  the  flight  controls  shall  be  _  3 _ .  _  4 _ shall  be  _  _5_  . 

Verification. 

This  requirement  shall  be  verified  by  inspection  and  test.  Inspection  shall  verify  compliance  with  appec'ance  and 
location  requirements  of  the  flight  controls  and  conlrols  located  upon  these  flight  convols.  The  tolerances  specified  in 
this  paragraph  shall  also  apply  to  relevant  tfynamic  tests  conducted  in  accordance  with... 

Requirements 

Guidance. 

Blank  (1)  should  identify  the  flight  controls  to  be  included,  and  should  be  tailored  to  the  application.  This  would 
typically  be  “wheel,  column,  and  pedaP  lor  a  classical  transport  aircraft...  In  lower  fidelity  applications,  all  flight 
controls  (e.g.,  pedal)  may  not  be  required. 

Blank  (2)  should  state  the  required  level  of  fidelity  for  the  flight  controls,  which  would  typically  be  ‘replicated,  and  have 
displacement  in  accordance  with  the  approved  design  criteria.'  For  a  very  low  fidelity  device  (where  a  simple  joystick 
mi^t  suffice)... 

Blank  (3)  should  define  the  force  simulation  required,  in  accordance  with  the  foliowing  guidance: 

Full-Fideiity  Simulation  Of  Traditional  Mechanical  Flight  Control  Systems:  In  this  case,  high-quality  force  foe<±wck  is 
required.  Put  the  following  into  blank  (3)... 

Lesser  Fidelity  Simulators;  This  might  apply  for  devices  intended  for  uses  such  as  procedural  refresher  training  of 
mission-qualified  pilots...  If  full-fidelity  force-feedback  is  not  required,  put  the  following  into  blank  (3).. 

Blanks  (4)  and  (5)  are  intended  to  capture  the  fidelity  requirements  of  the  switches,  buttons,  and  any  other  controls 
located  on  the  flight  controls ... 

Verification 

Guidance. 

The  *Verification  of  Flight  Controls*  paragraph  is  written  for  a  full-fidelity  simulation  of  a  traditional  mechanical  flight 
control  system,  and  should  bo  tailored  downward  where  requirements  call  for  less:,  control  loading  fidelity.  Tests  or 
demonstrations  should  be  retained  for  any  quantitative  requirenients  such  as  gearing,  control  envelope,  and  control 
free  response. ... 

Process 

Guidance. 

If  a  level  of  fidelity  ‘representative  of  the  airwaft  force  feedrack’  is  specified  in  blank  (3),  a  process  should  be  defined 
which  results  in:  (1)  the  force-feel  simulation  being  prototyped  and  demonstrated  with  the  user,  and  (2)  the 
documentation  of  the  acceptable  force-feel  transfer  characteristic,  and  its  incorporation  into  the  approved  design 
criteria. 

Example. 

Vl/here  a  lesser-fidelity  device  is  being  acquired  for  supporting  practice  of  highly  procedural  tasks,  substantial  cost 
savings  might  be  realized  by  reducing  the  fidelity  requ'red  of  the  force-feel  system.  For  example: 

1 _ 

‘Flight  Controls.  The  stick  flight  control  shall  be  replicated,  and  have  displacement  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
design  aiteria.  The  pedal  flight  control  shall  be  inert  and  need  not  pivot,  but  shall  be  adjustable  lore  and  aft  (using  the 
Rudder  Pedal  Adjustment  on  the  Control  Pedestal)  over  the  full  range  specified  in  the  approved  design  aitena 
Gearing  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  approved  design  criteria.  Simulated  force  feedrack  at  the  flight  controls  shall 
be  representative  of  the  aircraft  force  feedrack,  but  need  not  provide  full  taclunl  fidelity  and  may  to  realized  using 
passive  control  loadng  devices.  Force  feedrack  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  approved  design  criteria.  The  two- 
positior,  gun  trigger  on  the  stick  shall  be  inert.  The  following  stick  controls  shall  be  replicated; 

a.  Four-way  aircraft  trim  switch. 

b.  Weapon  release  button 

c.  Fore/aft/down  auto-acquisition  switch  * 
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Simulation  requirements  are  often  very 
difficult  to  describe.  Quantitative  requirements 
are  used  in  the  Guide  Specification  where 
possible,  but  there  are  many  instances  where  it  is 
extremely  difficult  --  or  simply  not  feasible  -  to 
write  quantitative  requirements.  Qualitative 
terms,  such  as  those  dealing  with  required  levels 
of  fidelity,  are  defined  at  the  outset  so  that  all 
parties  will  have  a  common  understanding  of 
their  meaning.  For  example,  the  level-of-fidelity 
definitions  provided  in  Table  1  appear  in  the 
Guide  Specification  prior  to  their  use  in  lower- 
level  paragraphs.  This  leads  to  the  fourth  rule.  "If 
fidelity  must  be  described  qualitatively,  use  a 
series  of  well-defined  adjectives  and  define  it 
consistently."  Table  2  provides  some  examples 
regarding  the  use  of  the  level-of-fidelity 
definitions  in  recommended  specification 
statements. 


The  final  rule  is,  "Distinguish  between 

process  and  product."  Process  is  very  important 
-  as  evidenced  by  the  emphasis  on  process 
throughout  the  acquisition  community.  A  sound 
process  is  essential  to  produce  the  device  in  a 
manner  that  converges  the  user  expectations  and 
the  final  product.  Previous  specifications  have 
often  referred  to  processes  in  the  form  of 
requirements  to  conduct  reliability  and 

maintainability  or  integrity  programs, 

requirements  to  identify  malfunctions  at  design 

reviews,  and  the  specification  of  tests  to  be 
performed  at  the  contractor's  plant  versus  on-site. 
The  probiems  with  this  approach  are: 

a.  There  is  often  overlap  with  the  Statement  of 
Work.  This  leads  to  the  risk  of  violating  the 
"say  it  once"  rule. 

b.  There  is  no  closed  loop;  the  process  may 


An  agency  is  preparing  a  System  Specification  with  minimal  security  information  available.  The 
Statement  of  Work  tasks  the  contractor  to  perform  a  System  Security  Engineering  Program.  The 
specification  language  recommended  by  the  Guide  Specification  in  this  case  would  be: 

3.3.9  System  Security.  The  vulnerabilities  of  the  simulator  shall  be  minimized. 

The  Process  Guidance  in  the  Rationale  section  of  the  Guide  Specification  would  recommend  that  the 
Statement  of  Work  require  the  contractor  to  update  the  specification  when  new  information  becomes 
available  as  a  result  of  the  System  Security  Engineering  Program. 

Process  Guidance;  A  System  Security  Engineering  Program  should  identify  threats  and  vulnerability. 
It  must  also  require  appropriate  contractor  interface  with  the  accrediting  or  certifying  authority.  It  must 
provide  appropriate  information  for  this  specification  when  necessary. 

After  the  security  issues  are  resolved,  the  specification  is  updated  to  read: 

3.3.9  System  Security.  The  following  vulnerabilities  of  the  simulator  shall  be  minimized  with  the 
countermeasures  indicated; 

a.  Software  viruses.  A  commercially  available  virus  protection  program  shall  be  incorporated  In 
the  simulator  such  that  all  software  files  are  checked  on  installation. 

b.  Access  to  classified  data  by  personnel  not  cleared  to  the  appropriate  level.  Use  of  the  system 
shall  require  a  login  password  and  unique  id  with  authentication  data.  The  probability  of  a  guess  shall 
be  .000001  or  less.  There  shall  be  no  group  id’s.  A  Discretionary  Access  Control  (DAC)  system  shall 
insure  that  classified  data  is  accessed  on  a  need-  to-  know  basis.  In  addition  The  computational 
system  shall  be  declassified  by  one;  1)  removable  hard  disc  drives  and  2)  an  overwrite  algorithm.  The 
overwrite  software  shall  overwrite  the  computer  memory  locations  a  minimum  of  three  times 

c.  Physical  damage  or  destruction.  An  alarm  shall  indicate  access  to  the  cockpit  unless  authorized 
at  the  instructor  console. 

d.  Access  to  the  KY  601  Panel  when  the  simulator  is  unattended.  The  KY  601  Panel  shall  be  easily 
removable  when  the  simulator  is  not  in  use. 

The  highest  level  of  Information  processed  in  the  simulator  shall  be  SECRET. 

Figure  1.  Separation  of  process  and  product  in  the  Guide  Specification.  An  example  drawn  from  the 

System  Security  section. 
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change  the  ctiaracteristics  of  the  device,  but 
the  changes  are  not  captured  in  the 
specirication. 

c.  Authors  trtay  inadvertently  discuss  process 
when  they  mean  product;  this  produces 
ambiguous  meanings. 

d.  Process  must  be  tailored  to  the  particular 
device,  the  particular  program,  and  the 
particular  acquisition  agency. 

The  Flight  Simulator  Guide  Specification 
deletes  all  process  language  from  the 
specification  text.  It  then  includes  process 
guidance  in  the  rationale  section.  This  rationale 
section  is  intended  to  support  development  of  the 
Statement  of  Work.  Fig.  1  provides  one  example 
wherein  a  process  is  recommended  to  update  the 
specification  once  the  necessary  information 
becomes  available.  Table  2  provides  another 
example  wherein  a  process  is  recommended  to 
quantify  level-offidelity  requirements  and  then 
include  these  in  the  approved  design  criteria. 

Object  Oriented  Decomposition 

Standardized  language  and  terminology  are 
essential,  but  the  architecture  of  the  specification 
itself  can  be  just  as  important  in  communicating 
clear  requirements.  The  traditional  flight 
simulator  specification  architecture  is  a  product  of 
the  evolution  of  the  flight  simulator.  Flight 
simulators  began  as  devices  to  provide 
instrument  training.  They  were  essentially  a 
simulation  of  the  dynamics  of  the  air  vehicle  As 
technology  improved,  simulators  became  much 
more  complex.  The  industry  added  motion 
systems,  visual  systems,  complex  avionics  and 
electronic  combat  simulations.  Digital  Radar 
Landmass  simulations  (ORLMS),  and  complex 
instructional  systems.  As  systems  were  added, 
simulator  manufacturers'  engineering 
departments  added  experts  to  deal  with  each  of 
these  functional  areas.  Government  personnel 
became  likewise  specialized.  These  experts 
tended  to  focus  on  their  specific  functional  areas 
rather  than  the  v/hole  system,  this  led  to 
specifications  being  organized  around  functional 
areas.  As  systems  became  more  complex,  this 
contributed  to  ambiguity  in  requirements. 

The  traditional  specification  breakout 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2  arose  from  this  focus  on 
functional  areas.  How  are  the  requirements 
described  under  this  traditional  approach?  The 
air  vehicle  section  covers  aircraft  performance. 


The  avionics  section  covers  the  avionics 
computer  that  interfaces  with  the  electrical 
system,  which  is  in  turn  covered  under  the  air 
vehicle.  Aircraft  radar  is  partially  covered  under 
avionics  and  partially  under  Digital  Radar 
Landmass  (DRLMS).  The  visual  and  radar 
sections  both  deal  with  terrain  and  the  same 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface;  these  requirements 
differ  only  in  regard  to  appearance  attributes  at 
different  portions  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum.  Features,  such  as  an  enemy  radar, 
must  appear  both  on  the  visual  system  and  the 
aircraft  radar  -  and  are  covered  in  both  sections. 
The  electronic  combat  section  not  only  covers 
enemy  radar  illuminating  the  aircraft,  but  also 
aircraft  displays  covered  under  avionics.  Visual, 
electronic  combat.  DRLMS.  and  the  air  vehicle  all 
cover  weather  effects.  Instructional  requirements 
are  frequently  covered  in  multiple  places,  and  the 
instructor  console  requirements  interface  with 
everything  else.  This  traditional  breakout  leads  to 
a  great  deal  of  overlapping  requirements,  and 
affords  ample  opportunities  to  violate  the  "say  it 
once"  rule.  In  addition,  with  this  traditional 
breakout  there  is  no  direct  correspondence  to  the 
real  world.  This  makes  it  more  difficult  to  relate 
simulator  requirements  directly  with  user 
requirements,  which  are  often  expressed  in  real 
world  terms. 

The  Flight  Simulator  Guide  Specification 
takes  a  different  approach.  It  incorporates  an 
architecture  that  corresponds  more  to  the  real 
world.  All  requirements  on  the  primary  air  vehicle 
are  in  a  simulated  air  vehicle  section.  This 
section  parallels  ASC's  Air  Vehicle  Guide 
Specification.  The  remainder  of  the  real  world  is 
represented  by  the  simulated  environment.  This 
includes  other  vehicles  (entities),  the  terrain, 
magnetic  variatior.,  celestial  objects,  and 
electromagnetic  radiation.  Interactions  are 
natural  and  Implicit;  vehicles  hide  in  terrain  and 
weather  attenuates  radar  signals.  Translating  the 
military  mission  into  simulator  requirements  is 
simplified  and  straightforward,  relative  to  the 
traditional  breakout.  The  Flight  Simulator  Guide 
Specification  approach  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

W2  might  view  a  simulation  as  a  series  of 
models  representing  the  aircraft  and  a  series  of 
databases  and  models  representing  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  nature  there  is  natural  interaction 
between  the  vehicle  and  me  environment.  Foi 
example,  if  a  window  is  put  into  the  vehicle  the 
pilot  can  see  the  world.  However,  merely  putting 
a  window  in  the  simulator  gives  the  pilot  a  nice 
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view  of  the  closest  wall. 
Systems  are  needed  to 
produce  the  Interaction 
between  the  simulated 
air  vehicle  and  the 
environment.  The  Guide 
Specification  calls  these 
systems  cue  generators. 
This  section  of  the  Guide 
Specirication  includes 
such  requirements  as 
motion  systems,  image 
generators,  and  visual 
displays. 


Traditional 

specifications  typically 
include  the  requirement 
for  instructor  consoles  or 
systems  in  one  section,  but  disperse  many  of  the 
interface  and  interaction  requirements  to  the 
relevant  subsystems.  The  Guide  Specification 
avoids  this  scattering  of  simulator  control 
requirements  in  the  following  way.  In  the 
simulated  air  vehicle  and  environment  sections, 
the  term  "commanded”  is  used  to  denote  that  a 
system  is  to  respond  to  an  instructor,  operator,  or 
automated  control  input.  However,  details 
regarding  interactions  and  implementation  are  all 
included  in  the  simulator  control  section.  This 
section  also  deals  with  the  display  of  information 
an  instructor  may  require  to  operate  the  system 
or  evaluate  trainee  performance. 

The  final  section  of  the  Guide  Specification 
(which  does  not  appear  in  Fig.  3)  deals  with 
system  support.  This  includes  requirements  such 
as  those  for  a  Training  System  Support  Center  or 
3  database  generation 
system. 


Use  of  a  Structural 
Model 

The  Software 
Engineering  Institute  or 
SEI  (1992,  p.  5)  offers 
the  following  definition 
for  a  structural  model. 
”A  structural  model  is  a 
pattern  for  specifying  and 
implementing  software 
system  functionality.  It 
reflects  system 

engineering  decisions 


about  partitioning 
coordination." 


and 


Figure  2.  The  traditional  Flight  Simulator 
Specification  architecture. 


Figure  3.  The  architecture  employed  in  the  new 
Flight  Simulator  Guide  Specification. 


The  structural  model 
concept  was  used  on 
B-2,  C-17,  and  Special 
Operations  Forces 
Aircrew  Training  System 
simulators.  The 

partitioning  strategy 
suggested  for  a  structural 
model  is  an  object- 
oriented  decomposition 
wherein  software  objects 
are  related  to  real  world 
entities  (Software 

Engineering  Institute, 
1992).  This  inspired  the 
object-oriented 

partitioning  strategy  discussed  in  the  previous 
section.  The  object-oriented  architecture  of  ttie 
Guide  Specification  should,  in  itself,  facilitate  the 
specification  and  implementation  of  software 
system  functionality.  However  the  "Computer 
Resources"  section  of  the  Guide  Specification 
goes  further,  and  explicitly  requires  a  structural 
model  as  follows; 

"All  simulation  software  shall  be  object 
oriented.  The  software  architecture  shall 
have  three  levels;  they  are;  a)  executive 
level,  b)  subsystem  level,  ano 
c)  component  level.  Each  subsystem  level 
shall  model  the  systems  on  the  real  aircraft 
and  each  component  shall  model  the 
components  of  the  aircraft  being  simulated 
(e  g.,  fuel  pumps,  turbines,  etc).  The 
executive  level  shall  coordinate  the 

subsystem  level.  The  subsystem  shall 

manage  a  group  of 
components  at  the 
component  level 
so  that  they  will 
behave  as  a  unit. 
The  component 
level  shall  be 

concerned  only 
with  computation. 
Each  subsystem 
shall  have  no 

direct  knowledge 
of  other 

subsystems.  All 
information  shall 
be  transferred 
from  the  memory 
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locations  where  each  subsystem  will  place 
Its  data.  The  components  shall  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  except 
through  input  or  output  parameters.  Any 
systems  outside  the  aircraft  such  as  radars, 
missiles  or  other  aircraft  shall  also  be 
simulated  using  structural  modeling  and 
object  oriented  design." 

Additionally,  use  of  a  structural  model  will 
help  enforce  consistency  across  all  simulator 
subsystems.  One  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
structural  model  Is  the  use  of  common  software 
templates.  This  should  impose  consistent 
software  implementation  by  designers. 

The  Training  Systems  Program  Office 
(ASC/YT)  is  developing  a  Structural  Model 
Handbook  with  the  SEI.  This  is  intended  to 
communicate  concepts  and  design  approaches  to 
the  flight  sim"'ation  community  as  a  means  to 
help  transition  this  technology.  Once  complete,  a 
reference  to  the  handbook  will  be  included  in  the 
guidance  section. 

A  Logical  Top-down  Specification 
Development  Process 

The  Flight  Simulator  Guide  Specification  is  a 
lengthy,  complex  product.  It  was  started  as  a 
guide  for  writing: 

a.  A  System  Specification  for  a  simulator 
procured  as  a  stand  alone  device. 

b.  A  Complex  I’e  Requirements  Specification 
(CIRS)  for  a  simulator  procured  as  part  of 
an  aircrew  training  system  -  or  a 
standalone  system  where  there  was  a 
requirement  to  expand  and  clarify  the 
System  Specification. 

The  Guide  Specification  is  intended  for 
government  or  contractor  use.  Current  policy  at 
ASC  requires  that  contractors  write  specifications 
and  that  the  government  write  an  abbreviated 
requirements  document  called  a  System 
Requirements  Document  (SRD).  Since  an  SRD 
will  be  expanded  into  a  Systems  Specification 
and  Systems  Specifications  may  be  expanded 


into  CIRS,  the  same  overall  organization  should 
be  used  with  each  lower  level  of  specification 
containing  more  detail.  Thus  the  Guide 
Specification  can  be  used  as  a  guide  for  SRD 
preparation.  It  i5  essential,  however,  that  the 
specification  development  process  proceed  in  a 
logical  manner. 

Specification  or  SRD  development  should 
not  begin  until  after  an  Instructional  Systems 
Development  process  has  identified  the  key 
requirements  of  the  device.  Then,  the  first  step 
in  developing  the  specification  or  SRD  is  to  name 
the  simulator  and  identify  its  purpose.  This  is 
accomplished  by  filling  in  the  blanks  in  the  Guide 
Specification  paragraphs  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
Thereafter,  as  also  shown  in  Fig.  4,  key  physical 
constraints  are  identified.  The  constraints  should 
match  the  specific  application;  for  example,  if  the 
device  is  to  be  poitable  and  fit  into  an  office, 
there  should  be  constraints  imposed  on  size  and 
weight. 

The  next  step  is  to  identify  the  major  vehicle 
and  environmental  characteristics  that  must  be 
simulated.  In  addition,  there  must  be  a  check  for 
consistency  between  the  device's  purpose  and  its 
physical  attributes.  Is  the  right  portion  of  the 
cockpit  required?  Are  all  needed  environmental 
characteristics  provided?  Are  physical 
constraints  consistent  with  other  requirements? 

The  process  proceeds  through  succeeding 
steps  in  a  similar  manner.  As  it  progresses, 
several  facts  become  evident; 

a.  The  order  in  which  paragraphs  should  be 
written  becomes  less  obvious. 

b.  Multiple  authors  can  work  on  paragraphs 
independently. 

c.  Certain  paragraphs  may  be  inappropriate  to 
the  level  of  specification  being  written. 

The  Guide  Specification  Toolkit,  discussed 
in  the  next  section,  includes  a  "User  Guide"  utility 
to  facilitate  this  top-down  specification 
development  process. 
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1.  SCOPE.  This  specification  establishes  the  requirements  and  associated  verification  methods  for 


Requirements  Guidance:  Fill  in  the  blank  with  device  name,  nomenclature  (if  available),  and  aircraft 
represented  (if  applicable). 

3.1  System  Definition.  The _ 1 _ is  intended  for  use _ 2 _ in _ 3 _  at _ 4 _ .  It  shall  comply  \with 

all  requirements  of  this  specification. 

Requirements  Guidance:  Fill  in  blanks  as  follows: 

1.  Fill  In  device  name 

2.  Fill  In  who  uses  and  their  initial  qualifications 

3.  Fill  in  task(s)  to  be  accomplished 

4.  State  where  the  device  is  to  be  used 

3.2.2  Physical  Characteristics.  The  simulator  shall  consist  of;  _ 1 _ .  The  simulator _ 2 _ . 

Requirements  Guidance: 

1.  This  blank  should  describe  the  principal  physical  entities  (e  g.  cockpits,  crew  stations,  instructor 
stations,  motion  bases,  etc.)  which  make  up  the  simulators  well  as  the  physical  relationships  between 
them. 

2.  This  blank  should  describe  any  limitations  on  the  dimensions  or  weight  of  the  principal  physical 
j  entities.  The  sentence  may  be  deleted  if  there  are  no  dimensional  or  weight  limitations. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  size  or  weight  restrictions.  Dimensions  must  be  consistent 
with  other  requirements,  (e.g.  the  height  must  be  consistent  with  visual  display  requirements). 

Figure  4.  The  first  steps  to  the  top-down  development  of  a  specification. 


THE  GUIDE  SPECIFICATION  TOOLKIT 
A  HYPERTEXT-BASED  SYSTEM 

The  new  Flight  Simulator  Guide 
Specification  includes  an  authoring  system  toolkit 
that  runs  under  Microsoft  ’.'windows.  This 
provides  a  familiar  graphical  user  interface  for 
specification  development  that  features  the  same 
sorts  of  menus,  dialog  boxes,  and  "point-and- 
click"  controls  found  in  other  Microsoft  Windows 
applications.  To  promote  usability  and 
acceptance,  every  effort  is  made  to  make  the 
user  interface  in  this  toolkit  as  consistent  as 
possible  with  other  Windows-based  programs  so 
that  the  interface  controls  respond  in  the  way 
expected  by  the  user 

This  Guide  Specification  includes  the 
Windows-oased  toolkit  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  spacifiCcition  includes  a  laige  volu.me  of 
specially  formatted  text  that  must  be  tailored 
significantly.  Editing  with  a  mouse-based, 
graphically- interfaced,  authoring  system  can  be 
consideiably  easier  i  working  with  a  simple 


text  editor.  Second,  Microsoft  Windows  is  a 
widely-used,  well-accepted,  graphical  mouse- 
based  interface.  As  such,  the  interface  should  be 
familiar  to  most  of  the  taigeled  users  of  this 
toolkit.  Third,  it  is  easy  to  import  text  from  many 
of  the  other  Windows  word  processors  into  this 
application.  Finally,  the  Windows  graphical  user 
interface  inherently  supports  the  implementation 
of  hypertext  links. 

Hypertext  is  useful  because  it  can  greatly 
expedite  navigation  through  laige  volumes  of 
text,  and  facilitate  the  access  of  data  from  a 
variety  of  directions  (Midford,  1989).  The 
essence  of  hypertext  is  com.juter  support  for  links 
within  and  between  docume.'its  (Conklin,  1987). 
Say,  for  example,  you  were  reading  an 
encyclopedia  article  entitled  "Primates",  and  at 
the  botiom  of  the  article  the  text  read  "see 
Mammals."  If  you  wanted  to  know  more  about 
mammals,  you  would  flip  to  that  article,  read 
through  it  and  find  the  pertinent  information.  In  a 
hypertext  environment,  the  computer  would 
autcmatically  look  up  the  article  on  mammals  for 
you  when  you  clicked  on  the  v/ord  "mammals" 


(which  would  be  designated  as  a  "hotword"  in  the 
text).  Such  hypertext  techniques  are  widely  used 
in  Windows-based  programs. 

The  software  toolkit  provides  a  range  of 
productivity  enhancement  tools  that  would 
otherwise  be  unavailable  in  a  strictly  hardcopy 
format.  Some  are  discussed  below. 

Support  for  Standardized  Language  and 
Terminology 

Software-controlled  linking  is  exploited  in 
order  to  foster  common  usage  and  understanding 
of  terms.  Two  tools  are  provided:  (1)  a  glossary 
of  definitions  and  acronyms,  and  (2)  graphics  to 
convey  key  concepts  in  conjunction  with  the 
definitions.  The  hyperlinked  glossary,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  5.  provides  quick  and  convenient  access 
to  definitions  of  terms  from  anywhere  within  the 
toolkit.  The  capability  will  also  be  provided  to 
automatically  write  these  definitions  and 
acronyms  to  Section  6  of  the  hardcopy 
specification  documents  in  MIL-STD-490B 
format.  Supplemental  graphics  are  used  to 
illustrate  and  clarify  key  underlying  concepts. 
These  are  accessed  by  clicking  an  icon  that 
appears  on  those  toolkit  pages  having  such 
graphical  explanations.  Fig.  6  and  Fig.  7  provide 
an  example  by  way  of  graphics  used  to  illustrate 
the  relationships  among  modes,  activities,  and 
events.  An  icon  appearing  on  any  of  the  toolkit 
pages  dealing  with  "Performance  Characteristics" 
associated  with  these  topics  will  instantly  link  the 
user  to  a  graphic  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
Clicking  on  the  appropriate  control  will  then  bring 
up  further  detail,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  if 
desired,  definitions  for  any  of  the  events  shown 
can  be  obtained  by  clicking  on  that  event's  name. 
These  tools  provide  not  only  convenient  and 
rapid  access  to  definitions,  but  serve  to  explain 
concepts  in  ways  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
nearly  as  conveniently  in  haidcopy  format.  Use 
of  these  tools  should  facilitate  consistency  in  the 
specification  language  and  the  interpretation  of 
that  language. 
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Figure  5.  This  glossary  of  terms  is 
conveniently  accessed  through  a  pull-down  menu 
from  any  where  within  the  Guide  Specification 
Toolkit. 
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Figure  6.  A  graphical  representation  of  the 
relationships  among  simulator  modes,  activities, 
and  events  that  is  displayed  in  response  to 
selecting  the  "Mode  View"  button.  This  page  is 
accessed  by  clicking  an  icon  on  the  Guide 
Specification  pages  dealing  with  these  topics. 
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Figure  7.  Clicking  on  the  word  "Events" 
causes  this  definition  to  be  displayed.  Clicking  on 
any  event  name  will  display  the  definition  of  that 
event. 


Efficient  Access  to  Material 


The  table  of  contents  is  designed  as  a 
multilevel  menu  to  hasten  the  process  of  locating 
a  desired  paragraph.  A  hierarchy  is  employed  so 
that  no  paragraph  titles  beyond  three  levels  of 
indenture  appear  in  the  main  table  of  contents 
(Fig.  8).  This  provides  the  user  a  top-level  view 
of  the  organization,  and  facilitates  identification  of 
the  desired  topic  area.  Clicking  on  appropriate 
"hotwords*  (designated  by  the  boxes  surrounding 
the  text)  permits  the  user  to  either  go  to  a  lower 
level  of  detail  in  the  table  of  contents,  or  directly 
to  the  desired  paragraph.  For  example,  clicking 
on  "3.7.3"  in  Fig.  8  will  cause  the  main 
subparagraphs  under  "Simulated  Air  Vehicle" 
(Fig.  9)  to  be  displayed.  In  order  to  proceed  to 
the  subparagraphs  under  "Air  Vehicle  Crew 


Systems",  the  user  would  then  click  on  "3.7. 3.6" 
in  Fig.  S  -  which  would  bring  up  the  screen 
shown  in  Fig.  10.  At  this  deepest  level-of-detail, 
only  paragraph  titles  appear  as  hotwords. 
Clicking  on  a  paragraph  title  anywhere  within  the 
Table  of  Contents  will  immediately  access  the 
designated  page.  Clicking  on  "Flight  Controls"  in 
Fig.  10  would  take  the  user  to  the  Flight  Controls 
specification  "page"  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 

Each  guide  specification  "page"  incorporates 
all  the  guidance  paragraphs  for  a  specific  topic 
such  as  "Flight  Controls".  The  paragraph 
numbers  (both  System  Specification  and  CIRS,  in 
accordance  with  MIL-STD-490B)  and  name 
appear  at  the  top  of  the  page.  The  relevant  text 
is  displayed  in  a  scroll  box  in  the  center  (this  text 
can  be  edited  or  copied  by  the  user).  Underneath 
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Figure  8.  The  uppermost  level  of  the  table 
of  contents  pages.  Clicking  on  a  paragraph  name 
links  directly  to  that  paragraph.  Clicking  on  a  hot 
paragraph  number  links  to  the  next  level-of-detail 
table  of  contents  menu. 


Figure  9.  The  table  of  contents  menu 
reached  by  clicking  on  "3.7.3"  at  the  preceding 
level. 


Figure  10.  The  highest  level-of-detail  table 
of  contents  menu.  This  is  reached  by  clicking  on 
"3.7.3  6"  at  the  preceding  level. 
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Figure  11.  The  Flight  Controls  "page"  of  the 
Guide  Specification  Toolkit.  The  page  as  shown 
is  opened  to  the  verification  paragraph. 
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the  text  box  is  a  row  of  buttons  by  which  the  user 
can  display; 

•  the  recommended  requirement  or 

verification  language  (buttons 

"Requirement"  and  "Test",  respectively). 

•  rationale  and  guidance  ("Rationale"  button). 

•  examples  of  completed  paragraphs. 

Other  buttons  permit  the  user  to  obtain  a 
hardcopy  output  of  the  contents  cf  the  entire  page 
("Page  Print")  or  to  navigate  within  the  toolkit  (the 
"<"  and  ">"  buttons  move  to  adjacent  pages, 
while  the  "Go  To  TOC"  returns  the  user  to  the 
Table  of  Contents).  Under  the  buttons  are  three 
checkboxes  that  are  used  by  the  specirication 
author  to  assign  the  maturity  level  for  each  page. 
In  addition,  a  time  stamp  is  provided  which 
indicates  the  last  time  the  page  was  revised. 

Support  for  a  Logical  Top-down  Specification 
Development  Process 

"User  Guide",  illustrated  in  Fig.  12,  is  a  user- 
selectable  utility  that  is  provided  to  facilitate  the 
top-down  specification  development  process 
discussed  earlier.  Essentially,  User  Guide  utilizes 
a  hierarchical  structure,  and  guides  the  user  to 
develop  the  specification  in  accordance  with  that 
structure.  The  User  Guide's  display  page 
provides  summary  information  for  all  relevant 
paragraphs  regarding  their  place  in  the  hierarchy 
(or  "level"),  their  maturity  status  (null.  P  or 
preliminary,  I  or  interim,  and  F  or  final),  and  their 
last  revision  date.  Hyperlinks  are  provided  which 
allow  the  user  to  navigate  directly  between 
specification  pages  and  the  utility  display  page, 
so  that  the  specification  paragraphs  can  be 
readily  accessed  and  edited  in  the  proper  order. 

Each  Guide  Specification  paragraph  may  be 
assigned  a  "level",  which  consists  of  a  single 
letter  and  a  three  digit  number.  The  three  digit 
number  determines  the  order  in  which 
specification  paragraphs  should  be  written  within 
a  "group"  ~  i.e.,  lower  numbers  should  be  written 
first.  The  letter  is  the  "group"  designation.  Group 
"A"  must  be  developed  first.  Groups  "B"  through 
"Z"  can  then  be  developed  in  parallel.  The 
maturity  of  a  paragraph  within  a  group  cannot  be 
greater  than  all  paragraphs  with  lower  numbered 
levels,  The  User  Guide  utility  reads  the  maturity 
status  from  the  checkboxes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
relevant  pages  (see  Fig.  11).  and  determines 
whether  this  rule  was  violated.  If  so,  the  user  is 


provided  a  warning  along  with  contextual 
guidance  regarding  how  to  proceed. 

The  User  Guide  is  an  optional  tool  for 
specification  writers.  It  identifies  a  preferred 
order  in  which  specifications  should  be  written 
and  provides  indications  when  the  order  is 
violated.  The  specification  authors  are  allowed  to 
omit  paragraphs  and  to  edit  paragraph  order 
before  using  it.  Its  use  then  forces  requirements' 
decisions  to  proceed  logically  --  on  the  basis  of 
previous,  more  fundamental  decisions. 

PLANS  AND  PROGRESS 

The  Guide  Specification  Toolkit  has  already 
undergone  a  number  of  in-process  reviews,  and 
is  now  at  a  point  where  it  can  be  more  widely 
distributed  for  evaluation.  Revision  of  the 
specification  content  is  nearing  completion,  and  is 
currently  undergoing  internal  reviews.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Guide  Specification  will  be 
released  for  industry  review  during  the  summer  of 
1994.  We  will  welcome  any  and  all  feedback 
from  those  reviewing  our  product  -  and  are 
especially  interested  in  feedback  regarding: 

a.  Content. 

<>  Did  we  follow  our  rules?  Fcr  example,  were 
requirements  stated  in  only  one  place  and 
did  we  say  what  we  meant? 

<=>  Do  the  recommended  requirements 
language  and  guidance  make  sense? 

Do  the  recommended  requirements  and 
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Figure  12.  The  User  Guide  tool  that  assists 
in  developing  specifications  in  a  logical,  top-down 
manner.  Paragraph  names  are  shown  sorted  by 
level.  Clicking  the  "Sort  by  Number"  button 
would  order  paragraph  names  in  the  order  that 
they  appear  in  the  Guide  Specification. 


SUMMARY 


verincation  language  and  guidance  yield 
requirements  that  can  be  evaluated?  Is 
there  a  definitive  basis  for  acceptance  or 
rejection?  Does  it  make  sense? 

b.  Architecture. 

^  Does  the  way  in  which  the  requirements 
were  allocated  against  the  architecture 
make  sense? 

c.  Guide  Specification  Toolkit. 

o  Is  the  Windows-based  toolkit  easy  to  use? 
Does  K  add  value  to  the  specification- 
authoring  process? 

o  Are  there  toolkit  features  that  should  be 
implemented  in  a  different  way? 

o  Are  there  additional  toolkit  features  needed, 
or  enhancements  that  would  improve  the 
process? 
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Our  desire  is  to  build  a  useful  tool  that  will 
help  both  us  and  the  simulation  industry.  We 
hope  that  the  emendation  of  content  and 
architecture  truly  leads  to  improved 
specifications,  and  that  the  added  Guide 
Specification  Toolkit  features  serve  to  facilitate 
the  tailoring  process.  It  is  our  expectation  that 
making  this  Guide  Specification  easy  to  use  will 
enhance  its  application,  and  lead  to  greater 
standardi7aticn  in  specification  format  and 
language.  We  need  your  views,  and  look  for 
serious  feedback  from  the  industry  review. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  several  current  weapon  system  programs,  Training  System  development  is  integral  to  the  prime 
system  project.  High  level  training  needs  are  established  at  a  Training  System  level  while  specific 
requirements  are  developed  under  the  prime  contract  using  Instnjctional  System  Development  (ISO)  or  a 
similar  process.  This  affords  substantial  flexibility  in  developing  a  Training  System  configuration  that 
yields  true  life  cycle  cost  effectiveness.  However,  this  can  only  be  exploited  if  a  practical  means  of 
determining  the  cost  is  used  during  specific  requirements  development.  The  interesting  management 
challenge  is  that  the  range  of  system  design  options  is  almost  limitless.  The  complexity  associated  with 
doing  cost  analyses,  and  the  potential  for  disjointed  and  incomplete  analysis  is  high.  Clearly,  some 
method  of  creating  an  organized,  thorough  and  efficient  cost  analyses  is  needed. 

This  paper  portrays  a  life  cycle  cost  based  process  that  evaluates  all  aspects  of  training  cost.  The 
process  provides  an  organized  method  of  analyzing  and  recording  all  development,  production,  and 
support  resources  required  for  the  Training  System  and  their  associated  costs. 

The  process  uses  data  Input  Tables  that  include  such  things  as;  the  skill  mix  required  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  prime  system;  the  prime  system  deployment  schedule  related  to  the  need  dates  for  trained 
personnel:  and  types  of  media,  support  resources  and  instructors  required  for  each  course.  These  and 
similar  inputs  are  related  to  each  other  through  Process  Tables  that  include  Cost  Estimating 
Relationships. 

This  methodology  provides  traceability  of  costs  to  training  needs  and  support  resources  and  a  structured 
process  that  prevents  aimless,  unreliable  analyses. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  current  defense  business  environment, 
substantial  emphasis  is  being  applied  to 
minimize  all  aspects  of  program  cost.  This  is 
no  less  true  for  training  costs  associated  with 
defense  programs.  One  can  argue  that  the 
majority  of  operations  and  support  activities 
associated  with  many  weapon  systems  are 
related  to  training. 

In  this  paper  a  Training  System  is  defined  as 
the  collection  of  training  assets  needed  to 
support  employment  of  the  prime  system.  We 
view  the  training  process  as  an  organized 
whole  that  carries  comprehensive  cost 
implications  for  development,  production  and 
usage  of  the  training  assets. 

In  many  past  programs,  training  capabilities 
were  developed  over  many  years,  by  several 
different  contracting  agencies,  and  in  many 
separate  contracts.  However,  current  weapon 
system  development  programs  require 
concurrent  development  of  the  Training 
System  as  a  part  of  the  prime  system  contract. 
This  includes  the  requirement  to  propose  and 
contract  lor  the  Training  System’s 
development  as  a  part  of  the  prime  contract. 
Many  of  these  programs  require  that  Training 
System  development,  production  and 
operations  and  support  be  estimated  as  part  of 
the  original  proposal  effort.  This  can  be  a 
particularly  daunting  task  because  specific 
training  requirements  are  usually  created  as  a 
part  of  the  contracted  development  effort.  This 
means  that  Training  System  developers  must 
estimate  the  cost  of  products  for  which  no 
specific  requirements  exist. 

One  typical  way  of  estimating  cost  under 
conditions  of  uncertain  specific  requirements  is 
to  use  historical,  parametric  data  from 
previous,  similar  efforts.  However,  training 
managers  and  analysts  have  often 


experienced  significant  difficulty  in  finding 
relevant  and  complete  data  regarding  what  the 
total  cost  of  Training  Systems  has  been  on 
previous  programs.  We  have  found  a  vacuum 
in  our  professional  knowledge  base  regarding 
what  comprehensive  Training  Systems  have 
cost  in  the  past.  This  leaves  us  with  a 
considerable  problem  in  determining  what  they 
should  k)gically  cost  for  future  programs. 

This  paper  deals  with  thought  processes  and 
methods  that  can  be  used  to  understand  the 
total  cost  implications  of  developing,  producing 
and  supporting  training  resources  and  then 
using  those  resources  to  conduct  training 
throughout  a  weapon  system’s  life  cycle. 

LCC  AS  THE  CONTROL  PARAMETER  IN 
TRAINING  SYSTEM  DESIGN 

Cost  Ceilings  As  Economic  Realities 
The  traditional  emphasis  on  cost  control  has 
evolved  into  the  more  severe  concept  of  cost 
ceilings  in  many,  recent  weapon  system 
procurements.  Cost  has  been  established  zc 
a  make  or  break  factor  in  program  survival. 
Wfiile  other  requirements  do  exist  and  have 
relevance  when  assessing  program  viability, 
cost  considerations  have  taken  on  a  greater 
relevance  than  they  may  have  in  the  past. 
Examples  can  be  found  where  capability  has 
tended  to  be  downgraded  to  meet  cost 
objectives.  Space  Station  Freedom  is  one 
current  case  in  point. 

In  short,  if  programs  are  not  viewed  ac 
affordable  in  today’s  business  climate,  they 
terxJ  to  die  quickly.  This  is  true  for  Training 
Systems  as  well  as  for  prime  systems.  If 
funds  are  limited,  program  managers 
understandably  tend  to  believe  that  the  prime 
hardware  is  more  essential  than  its  Training 
System.  If  sacrificing  or  limiting  Training 
System  funds  is  deemed  necessary  to  save  a 
weapon  system,  it  will  normally  happen. 
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Since  cost  ceilings  in  Training  Systems  are 
now  economic  realities,  then  training  analysts, 
designers  and  managers  must  adopt  the 
philosophy  that  cost  control  is  the  single,  most 
important  design  parameter  in  meeting  training 
requirements. 

Certainly  training  requirements  in  and  of 
themselves  are  significant.  However,  if  the 
cost  of  meeting  those  requirements  is  not 
affordable,  they  will  not  get  met.  It  is  then, 
important  to  establish  requirements  that  we 
can  afford  to  meet. 

Clearly,  if  a  Training  System  development 
effort  is  to  be  successful,  we  must  have  viable 
tools  to  reliably  estimate  the  cost  of  providing 
the  needed  training  capability.  These  tools 
must  also  give  visibility  into  what  causes  the 
estimated  costs  to  be  what  they  are.  They 
must  also  show  us  how  to  influence  the 
product  design  to  meet  the  cost  requirements. 

SYSTEM  DESIGN  FLEXIBILITY  IS  BOTH 
GOOD  AND  BAD 

There  is  an  encouraging,  positive  sign  that 
goes  along  with  the  emphasis  on  cost  control 
in  many  current  Training  System  acquisitions. 
The  Iral  system  requirements  and  system 
designs  can  be  optimized  to  meet  both  the 
requirements  of  the  instructional  analysis  and 
the  cost  objectives.  While  broad  training 
concepts  are  generally  outlined  in  a  system 
level  specification,  the  details  about  how  to 
meet  these  concepts  are  left  to  the 
development  team.  This  means  that  we  can 
enjoy  substantial  flexibility  in  establishing  a 
system  concept  that  meets  both  training  and 
cost  objectives.  Many  trade-offs  can  be  made 
in  assigning  training  objectives  to  the  most 
cost  efficient  media  and  instructional  venue. 
During  the  instructional  analysis.  Computer 
Based  Training  (CBT),  training  devices, 
conventional  classroom  presentations  and 
hands-on  training  on  the  prime  hardware  can 
all  be  considered.  Additionally,  assignment  of 
training  requirements  to  different  training 
locations  can  provide  further  flexibility  in 
developing  the  most  efficient  system 
configuration. 

Flexibility  in  determining  the  system 
configuration  has  a  down  side  also.  Selecting 


the  optimum  configuration  from  an  endless 
number  of  options  can  be  very  confusing. 
Both  the  costs  associated  with  a  system 
configuration,  and  its  ability  to  satisfy  overall 
training  objectives  must  be  determined  if  we 
are  to  get  the  best  solution.  For  example,  it 
might  appear  straight  forward  to  determine  the 
cost  anid  training  effectiveness  of  developing 
and  administering  a  single  6  hour  CBT  course. 
But,  how  do  we  know  that  this  single  course 
fits  efficiently  into  the  overall  curriculum 
needed  for  the  complete  weapon  system? 

TRADITIONAL  LCC  METHODOLOGY  AND 
WHERE  THE  HOLES  ARE  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  TRAINING  SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT 

LCC  analysis  techniques  are  not  new  in 
defense  system  acquisition.  Over  the  years 
many  tools  and  many  specialized  processes 
have  been  developed  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
However,  these  processes  have  not  always 
dealt  accurately  or  efficiently  with  the  unique 
problems  associated  with  complete  Training 
Systems.  Several  factors  have  combined  to 
create  the  need  for  improved  LCC  methods. 

1 .  Many  different  training  requirements  exist  to 
support  a  complete  weapon  system.  They 
include  operator  and  maintainer  training  (at  all 
maintenance  levels)  as  well  as  training  for 
personnel  that  support  the  direct  employment 
of  the  weapon  system  (e.g.,  supply  and  fire 
protection  personnel).  Training  must  address 
initial  qualification  training,  skill  upgrade  and 
continuation  training  throughout  an  individual's 
career.  These  are  specific  training  elements 
which  contain  unique  performance 
requirements  that  must  eventually  be  identified 
to  a  very  finite  level  of  detail. 

Traditional  LCC  approaches  tend  to  view 
systems  at  a  high  level  which  may  obscure 
effects  caused  by  changing  seemly  minor 
details.  For  instance,  if  one  hour  of 
conventional  classroom  courseware  is  added 
to  the  curriculum,  the  dovelopment  cost  could 
increase  by  perhaps  $10000  with  negligible 
production  cost.  However,  the  cost  of 
conducting  that  hour  annually  for  500  students 
a  year  foi  20  years  could  easily  exceed 
$2,000,000.  Traditional  LCC  models  may  not 
reveal  the  impact  of  this  change  within  in  a 
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total  curriculum  of  several  hundred  hours  of 
instruction.  The  processes  in  traditional 
models  may  not  be  sensitive  to  subtle 
differences  betv^een  cost  drivers  during  the 
development,  production,  and  operations  arxJ 
support  phases  of  the  training  program.  This 
paper  proposes  methods  that  can  deal 
specifically  with  these  effects. 

2.  The  total  scope  of  training  is  large  and 
spread  over  many  years.  The  associated  costs 
are  high  enough  that  it  is  difficult  to  envision  a 
top  level  parametric  that  relates  the  cost  of  the 
Training  System  to  the  weapon  system  in  an 
understandable  way.  The  historic  data  is 
fragmented  and  may  not  relate  closely  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  new  Training 
System  must  operate.  Traditional  LCC 
methods  tend  to  rely  heavily  on  historical  data 
lor  validation.  Without  comparable  data  fot 
complete  Training  Systems  being  readily 
available,  it  is  difficult  to  calibrate  many 
existing  models  to  correlate  well  to  complete 
system  developments. 

3.  Many  factors  that  influence  training  costs 
are  not  well  established  early  in  the  weapon 
system  development  process.  Such  things  as 
operational  mode  summaries  and  the  Logistics 
Support  Analysis  will  not  bo  accomplished  until 
several  years  after  the  weapon  system  enters 
full  scale  development  or,  at  best,  are  very 
immature  in  the  early  stages  of  the  program. 
Factors  such  as  the  number  of  training 
locations,  the  number  and  complexity  of 
maintenance  tasks,  and  the  types  of  training 
assets  required  are  often  unknown  at  the  time 
cost  estimates  and  contracts  are  established. 
The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  final  requirements  and  their  associated 
LCC.  Traditional  LCC  approaches  rely 
extensively  on  broad  parametrics  to  create 
estiniates  at  a  high  level.  If  we  cannot  develop 
the  broad  factors  that  LCC  models  demand, 
we  have  difficulty  developing  reliable  results. 

4.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  the  factors  that 
drive  the  LCC  of  a  Training  System  establish  a 
level  of  a  complexity  that  make  it  difficult  to 
create  organized,  repeatable  cost  analysis 
using  traditional  approaches.  If  the  factors  that 
determine  the  costs  are  not  apparent  to  the 
reviewer  (or  the  analyst,  for  that  matter)  our 


confidence  in  the  numbers  will  suffer. 
Rigorous  analysis  of  the  technical  and 
performance  characteristics  of  a  proposed 
system  can  aid  in  improving  the  quality  of  an 
LCC  estimate,  but  many  traditbnal  methods 
are  applied  at  too  high  a  level  to  encourage 
such  an  analysis. 

This  paper  presents  approaches  to  dealing 
with  these  characteristics  found  in  traditional 
LCC  analysis  and  presents  an  alternative  to 
correct  the  short  falls. 

LCC  METHODOLOGY  Ab  AN  INTEGRAL 
PART  OF  THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM  DESIGN 

Paradigm  For  Successful  LCC  Analysis  in 
Training  Systems  Design 

The  approach  presented  here  discretely 
identifies  each  element  of  the  Training  System 
and  determines  the  characteristics  of  the 
element  that  influences  cost.  We  then  apply 
Cost  Estimating  Relationships  (CER)  to 
translate  the  cost  driving  factors  into  monetary 
terms.  This  sounds  very  conventional. 
However,  our  approach  dramatically  increases 
the  direct  involvement  of  analysts  by  requiring 
them  to  diliberatly  establish  each  relevant 
factor  and  CER  for  each  situation  rather  than 
adapt  a  standardized,  automated  model  to  the 
situation.  This  approach  requires  the  analyst 
to  clearly  identify  all  factors  that  the  analysis 
addresses  and  document  each  element  in  a 
rigorous  pattern.  This  documentation  takes  the 
form  of  simple  textual  or  mathematical 
expressions  and  ensures  that  the  analytical 
process  is  clearly  disclosed  and  repeatable. 
Automation  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  our 
process.  Any  automation  that  is  used,  is 
largely  to  simplify  computation  and  present¬ 
ation  of  results  through  mechanization  of 
manual  methods. 

We  describe  the  process  as  static,  discrete  or 
deterministic  modeling  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
probabilistic,  predictive  processes  that  are 
often  associated  with  LCC  techniques.  Figure 
1  shows  a  high  level  view  of  this  concept. 
Most  of  the  CERs  that  we  use  are  simple, 
linear  connections.  These  simple  relationships 
tend  to  be  easier  to  understatid  than 
probabilistic  relationsf.ips  that  infuse  the  notion 
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Figure  1  Training  System  LCC  Model 
Architecture 


much  specificity  as  practical  after  considering 
the  maturity  of  the  prime  system  design  and  its 
deployment  and  employment  concept.  A 
combination  of  sketches,  block  diagrams, 
course  listings  and  other  descriptive  data 
should  be  created  that  will  allow  estimators  to 
envision  the  configuration  that  is  under 
consideration. 
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of  uncertainty  into  the  results.  The  simple 
relationships  tend  to  be  easier  to  visualize  and 
more  intuitive  to  understand  than  probabilistic 
functions.  They  also  tend  to  be  easier  to 
"validate"  in  the  absence  of  comparable 
historical  data  because  they  are  simple  and 
intuitive.  One  can  explore  the  model  piece  by 
piece  and  validate  the  reasonableness  of  each 
piece  without  getting  lost  in  the  often  complex 
dvnauiics  of  more  traditional  approaches. 

Figure  2  shows  components  found  in  typical 
Training  System  LCC  analyses.  The  estim¬ 
ating  methodology  that  is  used  to  determine 
the  cost  values  is  key  to  both  the  accuracy  of 
the  results  and  the  efficiency  of  conducting 
the  analyses. 

Ttie  method  presented  in  this  paper  is  to  first 
postulate  a  complete  system  configuration  for 
the  Training  System.  At  least  all  the  elements 
shown  in  Figure  3  should  be  described  with  as 


Figure  3.  LCC  Related  to  the  Entire 
Training  System  Description 

Next,  estimators  further  describe  detailed 
elements  of  the  complete  Training  System. 
Figure  4  is  an  example  ol  input  data  that 
identifies  resources  that  are  required  to 
conduct  a  course.  Figure  5  provides  another 
example  of  this  type  of  data  where  we  identify 
the  number  and  skill  levels  of  maintenance 
personnel  that  are  needed  to  support  the 
system.  Figure  6  demonstrates  a  bed-down 
schedule  for  the  prime  system  that  is  used  with 
Figure  5  datato  determine  the  number  of 
trained  personnel  and  when  they  are  needed. 
Figure  7  shows  a  way  to  identify  training 
device  costs  and  Figure  8  shows  instnjctor 
support  resource  requirements.  The  rest  of 
the  elements  that  are  needed  to  estimate  the 
total  LCC  are  established  individually  in  a 
similar  fashion. 
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Figure  2  Typical  Training  System  LCC  Elements 
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Course  Title 

Course 

Number 

Flow  Time 
(Days) 

Contact  Fir's 

Course 
Repeat  % 

Course 

Remediation 

Fir's/Student 

Course 
Wash  Out  % 

Structural 

Repair 
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30 
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10 

10 

S 

Major  Course  Support 
Resources 

Coutse  Characteristics 

Instructor  Type 

Hr's/Course. 

Reoulred. 

Max.  Class  Size 

Frequency  For 
Each  Student 

Responsible 

Aoency 

Prime  Course. 
Location 

Composite 

Etiolneer 

110 

6 

1  Tlnw 

Contractor 

Tech  Training 
Center 

Weldina  Tech 

40 

Trainino  Akto 

Trainino  Conaumabies  1 

Training 

Devices 

Hr's./Crse./ 
Stud.  Rac'd 

Composite 

Panels 

■ScSSsSiSH 

Item 

$/ Stud.  /  Course. 

Struc.  Dyn.  Sim. 

12 

Repair  Station 

Fleat  Blanket 

Adhesive 

1000 

Computer 
Based  Devices 

Aluminum  Stock 

TIG  Welding 
Machine 

Fabric 

SCO 

Student  Station 

20 

Grinder 

4041  Rod 

100 

Ovrinilions 

Training  Device  ■  Training  equipment  uiing  significant  omounu  of  actual  or  simulated  AJC  )r  support  mission  equipmenu 
r umputcr  Based  Device  •  General  purpose  automated  training  equipment  using  few  or  no  actual  or  limulaisd  mission  equipments 
Training  Aids  -  Small,  low  cost  items  that  aienot  operational  or  operate  manually  (c.g.  video  players,  projectors,  cut  away  LRlTs,  white 
boards,  wall  chaits,  component  mock-ups,  etc.) 

Training  Consumables  ■  Materials  provided  by  the  course  administrator  that  ore  consumed  in  the  conduct  of  the  course  (e.g.  adhesives,  sheet 
mct.'.l,  rivets,  programmed  texts 

SR  (Used  as  Prime  Media)  -  Support  Equipment  used  in  the  condua  of  Operations  &■  Maintenance  Courses  e.g.  M32A-6C  used  to  conduct 
courses).  SE  used  to  maintain  training  devices  is  not  included  here 

Course  Remediation  Hours  Per  Student  •  Average  hours  per  student  that  remedial  instruction  it  required  for  suident  to  successfully 
complete  course  on  first  attempt 

Course  Repeat  Percentage  -  Average  percentage  of  students  that  mutt  repeat  the  entire  course  to  luceettfully  graduate 
Course  Washout  Percentage  -  Average  percentage  of  students  who  never  successfully  complete  coune 
Course  Length 

How  Time  -  Toul  time  in  days,  the  course  is  designed  to  run 
Contact  Hours  ■  Touil  active  instructor  moniuircd  houn  designed  into  course 
I-  roqucncy  for  Each  Student  -  Number  of  times  a  year  student  it  required  to  repeal  same  ci>urse 
Primary  Course  Location  -  Type  of  training  center  normally  conducting  training 
Responsible  Agency  -  Organization  directly  responsible  to  budget  &  conduct  course 


Figure  4  Course  Support  Resource  Table 

At  this  point,  finite,  obvious  elements  of  the 
Training  System  have  been  identified  and 
simple,  discrete  cost  parameters  have  been 
established.  The  analyst  has  been  required  to 
discretely  address  each  element  and  make 
informed  judgments  about  the  cost  of  each 
element.  These  activities  require  ..  .ji  the  LCC 
analysts  be  very  knowledgeable  of  Training 
System  activities  and  discrete  cost  estimating, 
but  they  do  not  require  detailed  knowledge  of 
techniques  like  linear  programming,  cueing 
theory,  improvement  curves,  statistical 
analysis  and  others  that  are  often  used  fo^ 
sophisticated  cost  estimating.  While  these 
techniques  all  have  demonstrable  worth,  some 
organzations  may  not  have  experienced 


practioners  available  who  can  use  them 
effectively. 
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Figure  5  Required  Manning  Table 
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Figure  6  Aircraft  Bed-down  Table 

Next,  the  analysts  must  establish  the  CERs 
that  exist  between  the  various  input  data. 
Figure  9  is  a  simplified  example  of  a  CER  for 
the  cost  of  entry  level  training  for  a  fuel 
system  mechanic 
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Figure  7  Training  Device  Cost  Input  Data 

Many  types  of  CERs  will  be  needed  to  nnodel 
the  LCC  of  the  complete  Training  System. 
They  will  be  unique  to  the  specific  Training 
System  configuration  and  how  the  input  data  is 
structured.  There  is  no  single,  optimum 
solution  to  how  the  analyst  chooses  to  create 
the  input  data.  For  example,  if  the  number  of 
people  required  in  a  given  skill  code  is  known, 
that  number  could  be  entered  directly  in  the 
model.  The  number  could  also  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  so  many  people  per  prime 
vehicle.  The  CERs  that  are  needed  in  each 
model  are  obviously  different. 

As  with  the  case  of  the  input  data  structure, 
the  analyst  is  still  establishing  discrete 
elements  of  cost  and  has  not  yet  attempted  to 
produce  the  final  answer.  This  is  a  simplifying 
technique  to  prevent  the  analyst  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  apparent  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  complete  analysis. 

OVERALL  MODEL  ARCHITECTURE 

The  analyst  establishes  the  system  configur- 
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Figure  8  Instructor  Support  Resource 

ation,  the  element  cost  estimates,  and 
the  CERs  using  discrete  estimates  for  each 
piece.  When  all  the  element  estimates  aixi 
CERs  are  in  place  for  a  given  configuration,  it 
is  time  to  compute  the  total  LCC  and 
document  the  results.  Only  at  this  point  will  the 
analyst  truly  understand  the  complete 
implications  of  a  given  Training  System 
configuration.  This  may  be  a  source  of  some 
concern  if  the  pressure  for  intermediate  results 
or  short  term  answers  is  high.  Until  the  end  of 
the  process,  the  final  result  will  not  be  known 
or  cannot  even  be  speculated  on  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  When  all  the  individual 
pieces  are  in  place,  significant  complexity  may 
exist  and  a  large  amount  of  number  crunching 
is  normally  required  to  add  all  the  elements 
together  to  obtain  LCC.  If  the  Training  System 
configuration  is  large  and  complex,  some  type 
of  automated  calculation  capability  may  be  in 
order  to  save  time  and  expense  and  minimize 
computational  errors.  Tools  like  spread  sheets, 
data  base  managers  and  hard  coded  custom 
programs  can  be  used  for  all  steps  in  the  LCC 
analysis.  These  include  entering,  storing  and 
retrieving  data,  computing  total  costs,  and 
preparing  the  results  as  tabular  or  graphic 
presentations. 
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Figure  9  Example  CER  Process  Table  for 
Fuel  System  Technician  Training  Cost 
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Figure  10  Sample  Training  System  LCC  Diagram 


Figure  10  shows  a  view  of  what  an  overall 
model  might  entail  and  provides  some  sense 
of  the  complexity  that  may  be  involved. 
However,  we  do  not  require  the  use  of  a 
particular  model  or  automated  tool.  Rather, 
we  emphasis  the  thoughtful  involvement  of 
people  in  deciding  each  element  of  the 
Training  System  and  discreetly  identifying 
reasonable  cost  implications  for  each  element. 
If  automation  helps  the  analysis  or  makes  it 
less  expensive  to  accomplish,  use  >1.  However, 
the  automation  should  implement  and  clarify, 
rather  than  obscure,  the  dynamic  relationships 
between  a  specific  Training  System 
configuration  and  LCC. 

HOW  MUCH  ANALYSIS  CAN  WE  AFFORD? 

The  length  and  intensity  of  the  process  can  be 
influenced  to  a  significant  degree  by  limiting 
the  depth  to  which  input  elements  are 
determined  and  the  amount  of  detail  contained 
in  the  individual  cost  estimates  and  CERs. 
This  normally  carries  a  certain  penalty  in  the 
inherent  accuracy  in  the  LCC  determination, 
but  is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
expediency  or  analytical  economy.  Simplified 
analyses  are  often  appropriate  early  in  a 
program  when  detailed  knowledge  of  prime 
system  characteristics  is  sketchy.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  analyze  training  requirements 
below  the  level  at  which  comparable  prime 
system  requirements  are  known.  Eventually 


however,  when  a  great  deal  of  information 
regarding  the  training  system  configuration  is 
available,  it  normally  should  be  used  to  make 
the  LCC  determination.  This  will  increase  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  and  our  confidence 
level  in  them. 

HOW  DO  WE  DEAL  WITH  UNCERTAINTY  IN 
THE  ANSWERS? 

Uncertainty  is  always  present  in  all  plans  or 
analyses.  In  the  future,  prime  items  may  be 
used  differently;  technological  capabilities  may 
change,  and  we  may  understand  more  about 
human  learning  behavior.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  factors  that  may  place  unanticipated 
demands  on  the  Training  System.  The 
methodology  that  is  presented  in  this  paper  is 
intended  to  deal  only  with  discrete  estimates 
(or  a  specific  system  design.  No  inherent 
provisions  are  made  for  variability  in  estimates 
to  cover  uncertainty.  This  is  a  deliberate 
decision  to  simplify  the  analysis  task  and  to 
make  it  more  usable  for  a  training  specialist  as 
opposed  to  a  method  that  can  only  be 
practiced  efficiently  by  analytical  specialists. 

Since  some  degree  of  uncertainty  is  always 
present,  we  need  some  method  of  addressing 
it.  Two  basic  approaches  can  be  applied  that 
deal  with  any  reasonable  type  of  uncertainty. 
First,  if  the  primary  concern  is  the  validity  of 
the  individual  training  element  cost  estimates, 
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creating  pessimistic,  optimistic  and  most  likely 
estimates  will  be  ad^uate  to  bracket  the 
uncerlainty  associated  with  the  LCC  of  a 
configuration.  Secondly,  if  the  uncertainty  is 
nxKe  associated  with  the  system  conriguration, 
alternative  configurations  can  be  created  that 
establish  high,  medium  and  low  coti^lexity 
alternatives.  Alternative  configurations  and 
alternative  element  cost  estimates  can  be 
created  to  deal  with  both  types  of  uncertainty. 
The  range  of  possible  LCC  answers  is  then 
established  by  using  repetitive  runs  of  the  LCC 
model  for  the  bracket  points  that  we  have  just 
established 

Dealing  with  alternative  system  configurations 
and  uncertainty  in  estimating  can  be  time 
consuming  and  expensive.  The  variability  that 
can  or  should  be  addressed  must  be 
determined  by  the  Training  System 
development  team.  Their  decision  must  be 
based  upon  the  economic  factors  associated 
with  doing  the  analysis,  schedule 
considerations,  and  the  criticality  of  the 
decisions  that  will  be  based  on  the  analysis. 
The  level  of  detailed  krrowiedge  that  is 
available  to  develop  hypothetical  system 
descriptions  and  estimates  also  constrains  our 
analytical  options  Additiortally,  one  can  limit 
the  analytical  process  quite  legitimately  by 
ensuring  that  orily  system  configurations  that 
meet  alt  anticipated  training  requirements  are 
subjected  to  detailed  I  CC  analysis.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a  system  if  K 
has  nc  prospect  of  meeting  the  anticipated 
performance  requirenwrts. 

HOW  00  WE  USE  THE  DATA  AFTER  WE 
HAVE  IT? 

The  objective  m  any  LCC  program  is  to  first 
understand,  then  cor^rol,  the  costs  associated 
with  a  product.  In  the  case  ul  Trainir\;  System 
design,  we  can  use  the  methods  outlined  in 
this  paper  to  understand  what  influences 
Training  System  cost;  then  we  can  apply 
management  and  design  adon  to  corrtrol  cost. 
One  ol  the  most  significant  benefits  of  iftese 
mcifiods  is  that  th«,/  force  an  understanding 
ol  a  complete  system  con1.guratk>n  Of  equal 
value  IS  the  fact  that  dectsxxi  makers  can 
ac^at  the  overall  configuration  of  twe  Training 
System  to  cpiimi/e  LCC  performance  The 
current  busniess  empltasis  on  affordability  in 


defense  related  products  demands  that  we 
have  an  understanding  of  the  complete  cost 
picture  regarding  our  products  and  that  we  do 
what  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  affordability. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Traditional  LCC  modeling  techniques  have  all 
too  frequently  been  viewed  as  something  of  a 
cultist  practice  and  a  black  art.  LCC  estimates 
have  often  been  viewed  as  having 
questionable  accuracy  and  utility  because  the 
methods  we  used  were  largely  practiced  by 
analytical  specialisls,  and  we  were  never  quite 
sure  wiiat  the  analysis  tools  were  doing  with 
the  numbers.  The  methods  in  this  paper  force 
us  to  create  orderly  system  configuration 
descriptions,  ensure  that  we  know  what  is  in 
our  LCC  rrvxjel,  and  make  the  logic  associated 
with  the  analytical  process  obvious  and 
repeatable.  The  approach  is  intuitive  and 
w^-man  lAre.  It  is  designed  for  use  by 
training  specialists  who  do  not  necessarily 
have  an  extensive  background  in  LCC 
techniques.  The  structure  of  the  process 
bases  the  analysis  on  a  detailed  system 
configuration  descriplion.  This  ensures  that 
we  have  a  sound  basis  to  glue  together  al 
elements  of  our  Training  System.  We  then 
establish  a  rigorous,  visible  cost  estimate  that 
addresses  a!l  LCC  implications  of  the  system 
The  cost  estimate  is  then  readily  traceable  to 
the  system  configuration,  employment  concept 
and  support  plans  that  drive  it. 
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ABSTRACT 

One  of  the  most  recent  actions  of  the  Aviation  Industry  CBT  (Computer-Based  Training) 
Committee  (AlCC)  was  to  publish  guidelines  for  the  interoperability  of  Computer  Managed 
Instruction.  This  paper  describes  the  AlCC  guidelines  for  interoperability  of  CMI  systems.  It 
addresses 

♦  How  CMI  systems  in  general  function 

♦  The  value  of  interoperability 

♦  Achieving  interoperability;  An  overview  of  guidelines  in  three  areas 

1)  CMI/CBT  interoperability:  How  different  CMI  and  CBT  systems  from  different  vendors 
can  work  together. 

2)  CMI/CMI  interoperability:  How  different  CMI  systems  can  pass  course  structure  and  stu¬ 
dent  management  rules  to  other  CMI  systems. 
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THE  AlCC 

The  Aviation  Industry  CBT  (Computer- 
Based  Training)  Committee  (AlCC)  is  a  5- 
year  old  consortium  of  international  CBT 
professionals.  Membership  includes  the 
major  airframe  manufacturers  and  their 
suppliers,  leading  aviation-industry  CBT 
vendors,  airlines,  and  other  standards- 
making  and  regulatory  agencies.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  to  generate  guidelines 
which  promote  the  economic  and  effective 
use  of  CBT  within  the  aviation  industry.  In 
pursuit  of  this  purpose,  the  AlCC  has  pub¬ 
lished  guidelines  for  the  purchar  jf  CBT 
delivery  stations,  standards  for  di^  .1  audio, 
and  recommendations  for  selecting  an  op- 
eiating  system. 

After  conducting  an  airline  survey  to  deter¬ 
mine  needs  and  desires  regarding  Com¬ 
puter-Managed  Instruction  (CMI),  the  AlCC 
has  recently  completed  the  task  of  creating 
CMI  guidelines.  The  goal  of  the  guidelines 
is  three-fold. 

1)  To  allow  each  CMI  system  to  be 
able  to  manage  a  variety  of  CBT 
lessons  from  different  vendors,  and 

2)  To  ennble  CBT  lessons  to  operate 
with  a  variety  of  CMI  systems  and 
data  analysis  tools,  and 

3)  To  allow  course  structure  and  stu- 
dem  management  rules  to  be 
oassed  from  one  CMI  system  to  an- 
tothe* 


CMI  OVERVIEW 

CMi  stands  for  Computer  Managed  Inst.uc- 
tlon.  A  CMI  system  Is  more  than  a  sched¬ 
uler  of  CBV  materials.  CMI  systems  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  managing  both  online  (CBT)  and 
offline  instructional  activities  and  teslr.  In 


general  a  CMI  system  has  one  or  more  of 

the  following  five  components: 

1 .  A  component  used  for  the  development 
of  course  structures. 

2.  A  testing  component  used  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  administration  of  offline 
and  online  tests.  Testing  can  be  han¬ 
dled  via 

♦  The  CMI  system 

♦  A  separate  test  system  (off  line) 

«  Traditional  CBT. 

Each  of  these  must  be  able  to  report 
test  results  to  the  CMI  system. 

3.  A  student  rostering  component  enables 
entering  student  names  and  demo¬ 
graphic  data.  Students  may  be  grouped 
into  classes  with  this  component. 

4.  A  component  which  provides  student 
assignment  management  ot  routing 
including: 

♦  Administrator/instructor  functions  to 
oversee  the  day-to-day  training  op¬ 
erations  and  intervene  when  neces¬ 
sary 

»  As^nment  manager  functions  to 
control  student  assignments  based 
on  sets  of  rules  (both  predetermined 
and  user-defined) 

«  Standard  approach  to  lesson  initia¬ 
tion  to  provide  a  method  for  the  CMI 
system  to  start-up  lessons  from  dif¬ 
ferent  CBT  vendors 

♦  Student  logon  functions  to  control 
and  manage  student  access,  main¬ 
tain  etudent-scceuible  tala  re¬ 
cords,  and  display  the  Audenfs  cur¬ 
rent  assignment 
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5.  A  componenl  which  provides  student 
data  collection  and  management  includ¬ 
ing: 

♦  Functions  to  collect  and  maintain 
performance  data  on  students  at 
all  levels  of  courseware  presenta¬ 
tion 

*  Functions  to  provide  standard 
analyses  and  outputs  on  perfor¬ 
mance  data  collected 


INTEROPERABILITY  OVERVIEW 

In  the  past,  authoring  systems  made  the 
customer  (the  CBT  administrator  or  user)  a 
captive  of  the  authoring  system  vendor.  If 
the  customer  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
CMI  features  in  his  courses,  he  had  two 
choices. 

1)  Design  his  own  CMI  system  with  his 
authoring  system  tools,  or 

2)  Purchase  a  CMI  system  from  the  same 
vendor  whc  supplied  the  authoring  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  either  case,  the  resulting  CMI  system 
works  only  for  a  single  vendor';;  CBT  les¬ 
sons.  This  is  fine,  until  the  customer 
aquires  CBT  courseware  designed  with  a 
different  authoring  system,  from  a  different 
vendor. 

Several  circumstances  can  motivate  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  use  CBT  courseware  incompatible 
with  his  CMI  system. 

«  M  manufacturer  delivers  incompatible 
courseware  with  a  new  airplane  pur¬ 
chase. 

♦  An  airline  purchases  courseware  from  a 
vendor  that  uses  a  different  au..ioring 
system. 

♦  A  customer  decides  to  design  new  CBT 
lessons  with  a  different  authoring 
.system. 

There  are  many  reasons  a  customer  may 
wish  to  continue  to  use  a  single  CMI  system 
instead  of  multiple  systems  (different  CMI 
systems  for  different  groups  of  CBT 
lessons) 

♦  instructors  are  already  familiar  with  a 
CMI  system,  and  training  on  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  would  take  time.  This  Impacts  the 
speed  with  which  new  courseware  can 


be  used,  and  the  cost  of  training  how  to 
use  it. 

♦  It  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  student's 
overall  "look  and  feel"  in  the  airline's 
courseware.  (The  CMI/student  interface 
provides  a  significant  part  of  a  course's 
look  and  feel.) 

«  Maintenence  of  two  different  CMI  sys¬ 
tems  is  more  complex  than  maintaining 
a  single  system. 

♦  The  current  CMI  system  has  features 
and  functions  not  available  with  the  CMI 
associated  with  the  new  courseware. 

«  There  is  a  desire  to  add  some  new  les¬ 
sons  designed  with  a  different  authoring 
system  to  an  existing  course.  A  single 
CMI  system  is  desirable  for  the  entire 
course. 

This  paper  describes  the  three  aspects  of 
CMI  interoperability  covered  by  the  AlCC 
guidelines:  and  suggests  reasons  why  these 
aspects  of  interoperability  are  desirable. 

The  three  aspects  of  interoperability  dis¬ 
cussed  are: 

♦  CMI  management  of  CBT  lessons. 

♦  Moving  course  structure  between 
systems. 

♦  Storing  lesson  evaluation  data. 

CMI  Management  of  CBT 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  AlCC 
approach  to  enabling  interoperability  of  CMI 
systems  with  different  CBT  systems. 

1)  Lesson  launch:  The  CMI  should  have 
a  standard  approach  to  CBT  lesson 
initiation,  and 

2)  Communication:  The  CMI  should 
have  a  standard  approach  to  providing 
Information  and  instructions  to  the  CBT 
lessons,  and  receiving  infomriatlon  from 
the  CBT  lessons.  The  AlCC  Guidelines 
define  two  files  to  enable  this 
communication: 

*  CMI  to  CBT:  Lesson  start-up 
information. 

«  CBT  to  CMI:  Information  r*  quired 
by  the  CMI  system  to  record 
student  performance  and  perform 
the  next  lesson  routing  or 
assignment 


The  CMI  system  passes  in  the  file  name 
for  the  lesson-to-CMI  data  file  as  part  of 
the  CMI-to-lesson  core  data. 

4.  When  the  student  leaves  the  lesson,  the 
CBT  system  updates  and  completes  the 
file  of  information  for  the  CMI  system. 

5.  The  CMI  system  reads  the  CBT-to-CMI 
data  file,  and  using  the  information 
updates  applicable  student  data  kept  by 
the  CMI  system  and  determines  the 
next  student  assignment  or  routing 
activity. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  CMI  system 
to  delete  the  CBT-to-CMI  data  file  either 
immediately  after  determining  the  stu¬ 
dent's  next  assignment/routing  activity 
or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that 
the  disk  space  is  managed  properly  and 
that  there  is  no  leftover  data  confusing 
the  lesson. 


Moving  Courses 

A  course  may  be  as  simple  as  a  few  lessons 
to  be  viewed  sequentially,  or  it  may  be  as 
complex  as  hundreds  of  lessons,  some  of 
which  are  prerequisites  to  others  and  some 
of  which  may  be  experienced  in  any  order. 
Basically,  courses  have  two  components: 
instructional  elements  and  structure. 

The  instructional  elements  are  all  the  les¬ 
sons,  tests,  and  other  assignable  units  in  the 
course.  Frequently,  the  content  elements 
also  include  all  of  the  objectives  to  be  mas¬ 
tered  in  the  course. 

In  defining  a  structure,  the  developer 
frequently  groups  lessons  for  assignment. 
In  other  cases  the  designer  defines  complex 
lesson  hierarchies.  The  AlCC  Guidelines 
accommodate  both  of  these  needs  with  the 
concept  of  a  block.  Blocks  are  simply 
groupings  of  instructional  elements  or  other 
blocks. 


tty). 


Process  Summary  -  Essentially  this  is  how 

the  interoperability  worlds; 

1.  The  CMI  system  creates  a  file  contain¬ 
ing  the  data  necessary  to  start-up  a  CBT 
lesson.  The  file  Is  created  just  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  the  CBT  system. 

The  name  of  the  CMI-to-CBT  lesson 
data  file  must  be  known  to  the  CBT 
application. 

2.  Once  the  CBT  lesson  is  initiated,  it 
reads  the  data  file  created  by  the  CMI 
system  and  then  deletes  it.  (Some 
lessons  may  not  need  this  input  file 
simply  because  student  information  is 
not  necessary  for  the  lesson.) 

3.  The  CBT  system  must  create  a  file  con¬ 
taining  data  to  be  passed  back  to  CMI 
so  that  the  CMI  system  can  update  Its 
student  performance  data  and  make  the 
next  as^nment  (perform  routing  activ- 
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Figure  2:  Moving  Courses 


The  structure  determines  the  order  in  which 
these  are  to  be  experienced  by  each 
student.  The  order  may  be  quite  complex, 
depending  on  prerequisites,  or  even  student 
performance.  The  part  of  the  CMI  system 
that  sequences  the  course  content,  is 
referred  to  as  the  router. 

There  are  at  least  two  circumstances  in 
which  guidelines  for  moving  courses  from 
one  environment  to  another  are  useful.  The 
frst  assumes  a  course  is  complete  and  is 
being  transferred  from  a  vendor  or 
manufacturer  to  an  airline  --  moving  from 
one  CMI  sy-'  m  to  another.  The  second 
assumes  a  c./urse  is  being  designed  in  a 
tool  other  than  a  CMI  system  --  moving 
course  design  into  CMI. 

Transferring  a  new  course  into  the  existing 
CMI  system  manually,  requires  typing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lesson  names,  and  duplicating  all 
of  the  sequencing  information.  This  re¬ 
quires  a  signincant  number  of  man  hours. 
Having  a  standardized  mechanism  for  de¬ 
scribing  course  content  and  structure,  en¬ 
ables  CMI  systems  to  "ingest"  a  new  course 
with  minimal  manual  effort. 

There  are  many  tools,  other  than  a  CMI  sys¬ 
tem,  which  may  be  used  to  design  a  new 
course.  One  of  the  most  common  Is  a  Task 
Analysis  tool.  If  a  course  design  tool  can 
output  a  standardized  description  of  a 
course,  the  CMI  system  can  pull  In  the  new 
course  from  that  description.  This  can  save 
hundreds  of  man  hours  of  retyping  and  In¬ 
putting  data. 


Storing  Lesson  Evaluation  Data 

Lesson  evaluation  data  includes  information 
that  a  CBT  lesson  or  test  generates  on  the 
behavior  of  a  student  (i.e.  his  performance. 
It  may  include  such  items  as  a  student's 
responses,  latency,  and  path  through  a 
lesson. 

Lesson  evaluation  data  can  be  used  for 

♦  Student  performance  analysis.  Data 
collection  of  the  student's  interaction 
with  the  lesson.  This  helps  to  determine 
what  the  student  knows,  and  what  he 
learns.  Comparing  individual  student 
progress  with  his  peers  gives  a 
measurement  of  individual  rate  of 
learning. 

«  Item  analysis.  This  can  indicate  how 
well  an  element  of  instruction  trains;  or 
how  well  a  test  question  measures  stu¬ 
dent  performance.  This  enables  quality 
control  of  the  testing  and  instruction. 

♦  Attitude  survey.  The  determination  of 
how  well  the  student  likes  the  course¬ 
ware,  How  well  the  student  feels  the 
courseware  is  working.  This  aids  in 
measuring  customer  satisfaction. 

«  Path  optimization.  The  determination  of 
the  best  sequencing  of  lessons  and 
tests  for  a  specific  student.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  what  material  may  be 
skipped  by  a  student.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  what  supplementary  material  or 
remediation  is  required  by  a  student. 

Standardizing  the  format  of  the  student  re¬ 
cords  permits  multiple  tools  to  use  the  in¬ 
formation.  By  having  standard  interchange 
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formats,  the  market  for  analysis  tools 
becomes  much  larger  than  just  a  single 
vendor's  customers.  Vendors  are  therefore 
encouraged  to  create  sophisticated,  easy-to- 
use  analysis  tools  because  of  the  payback 
of  a  larger  customer  base. 

INTEROPERABILITY  KEY:  THE  FIL  E 

CMI  and  CBT  systems  must  be  able  to 
communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to 
work  together.  Communication  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  flow  of  data  from  one  program  to  an¬ 
other,  or  from  one  system  to  another. 

The  three  data  flows  required  for  interoper¬ 
ability  discussed  in  this  document  are; 

♦  CMI  CBT 

♦  CMI  CMI 

♦  CMI  Lesson-evaluation 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  data  flow  can  be 
handled  with  files.  By  creating  guidelines 
for  file  format  and  content,  the  data  can  be 
understood  by  any  CMI  or  CBT  system. 

The  AlCC  selected  two  file  formats  for  the 
data  in  these  flows  --  both  are  ASCII  for¬ 
mats  that  are  readable  with  any  simple  text 
editor: 

♦  Microsoft  Windows  .INI  file 

♦  Comma  delimited  text  file. 

MS  Windows  INI  Files 

This  file  structure  is  based  on  the  Microsoft 
WINDOWS  MNI  files.  The  INI  file  contains 
three  types  of  data  -  group,  keyword,  and 
comment.  The  structure  of  the  file  and 
these  data  types  are  discussed  below. 

Groups  provide  a  mechanism  for  dividing  a 
file  into  manageable  segments  that  are 
more  easily  accessed  by  data  retrieval  rou¬ 
tines.  They  also  provide  a  means  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  file  of  data  into  logically  related 
parts.  This  is  helpful  for  human-processing 
of  a  file  as  well  as  computer  processing. 

Groups  tend  to  be  large  data  items,  gener¬ 
ally  several  linos  in  length.  A  group  extends 
from  its  group  identifier  to  the  next  group 
identifier,  and  may  include  multiple  lines  Al¬ 
though  groups  may  contain  keywords,  they 
may  not  contain  other  groups. 


Keywords  are  names  of  data  items  that  are 
limited  in  size  to  a  single  line.  This  gener¬ 
ally  limits  the  data  to  60  or  70  characters. 
The  data  items  associated  with  a  keyword 
are  referred  to  as  keyword  arguments  or 
keywoid  values. 

Comments  are  text  that  is  of  use  to  a  hu¬ 
man  viewing  a  file.  They  are  ignored  by  a 
computer  processing  the  data  in  the  file. 


Table  1:  INI  File  Elements 


Appearance  in  file 

Element  name 

Igroupl 

Group 

key\vord=parameter 

Valid  Keyword 

;  groups  and  ke>"words 

Comnient 

;  may  have  comments 

Example  -  This  file  was  created  by  a  Les¬ 
son  to  pass  information  to  a  CMI  system. 

____Table^MExam|>leM/indowsJM_Fili^^ 

jCORE] 

LESSON  STATUS  =  Passed 
LESSON_LOCATION  =  End 
SCORE  =  87 
TINfE  =  00:25:30 
;  this  is  the  core  group  of  data 
;  this  is  the  lesson  peiTormance  data  for 
,  a  passed  lesson  that 
;  required  a  time  of  25  minutes, 

.  30  seconds. 

;  The  student  rccievcd  a  raw  score  of  87 
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Comma  Delimited  ASCII  Files 


(here  is  no  fixed  length  for  the  records  in  the 
file. 


Data  stored  in  a  comma  delimited  ASCII  file 
can  be  imported  easily  into  virtually  any  off- 
the-shelf  database  product  or  spreadsheet. 
Many  programs  use  this  format  to  exchange 
data. 

This  format  is  not  the  same  as  a  text  file 
that  is  saved  in  ASCII  form.  Comma  de¬ 
limited  format  supplies  a  simple  mechanism 
for  separating  records  and  fields  and  for 
distinguishing  data  types. 

The  record  is  the  data  found  on  a  single 
line. 

The  Field  is  the  data  that  is  found  between 
commas  (comma  delimited)  on  the  line. 
There  is  no  fixed  length  for  each  field,  and 


Notice  in  Table  3  below,  there  are  labels  for 
each  column.  Each  column  corresponds  to 
a  field.  Each  row  in  the  table  corresponds 
to  a  record.  In  the  conversion  of  this  table 
to  a  comma-delimited  file,  the  name  of  each 
field  is  gone.  Only  the  field  data  itself  is  in 
the  file.  Position  therefore  becomes  critical 
in  determining  the  meaning  of  a  field. 

Notice  also  that  empty  fields,  or  blank  fields 
may  have  to  exist  in  the  comma  delimited 
file  because  the  information  is  position 
dependent.  In  the  third  record  there  are  two 
blank  fields.  The  first  is  an  empty  number 
field,  and  the  second  is  an  empty  text  field. 


Tahle_3^_Exani|)lc_Tal^ 


Assienable  Title  Type  Max  Score  Duration  File  Name 

Unit  ID 

777APU-1 

Auxiliary  Power 
Unit 

Tutorial 

38 

00;  18:00 

APU.EXE 

777EL-1 

Electrical 

Power,  Part  1 

Tutorial 

41 

00:23:00 

ELECl.EJ^ 

777EL-2 

Electrical 

Power,  Part  2 

Practice 

ELEC2.EXE 

Table  4:  Comma  Delimited  File  with  Same  Contents 


"777APU-r, "Auxiliary  Power  Unit'’,"Tutorial".38,"00:18:00","APU.EXE" 
"777EL-r,"Eleclrical  Power,  Part  r,"Tutonal".4I."00:23:00".’’ELECl  EXE" 
"777EL-2", "Electrical  Power,  Part  2"."Practicc"..""."ELEC2.EXE" 
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CMI/CBT-LESSON  COMMUNICATION 


the  core  items,  but  they  are  available  if  re¬ 
quired. 


CMI  and  Lesson  communication  Is  two  way. 
The  CMI  system  sends  information  to  the 
lesson  when  it  begins.  The  lesson  sends 
information  to  the  CMI  system  when  the  les¬ 
son  ends. 


Optional  items  are  group  and  keyword  data 
which  may  be  needed  by  a  lesson  to  per¬ 
form  optimally.  However,  the  lesson  must 
be  constructed  such  that  there  is  a  default  to 
be  used  if  these  optional  items  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  CMI  system. 


The  information  is  sent  in  a  file  -  two  files 
actually.  The  first  file  is  created  by  the  CMI 
system,  and  the  second  is  created  by  the 
lesson. 

CMI  to  CBT  File 

This  is  information  that  a  typical  lesson  ob¬ 
tains  from  a  CMI  system  to  enable  it  to 
perform  the  functions  expected  of  it.  In 
Table  5,  core  Herns  are  listed  first,  followed 
by  the  optional  group  names  alphabetically. 
(In  the  file,  group  names  may  be  in  any 
order.)  After  each  group  name  are  the 
keywords  (if  any)  which  are  appropriate  for 
that  group.  (In  the  file,  keywords  may 
appear  In  any  order  inside  their  group.) 

A  core  Hem  is  one  which  must  always  be 
provided  by  the  CMI  system  to  be  AlCC 
compliant.  Core  Hems  are  those  which  a 
lesson  may  always  depend  upon  being 
available.  The  lesson  may  or  may  not  use 
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Table  S:  CM  I  to  CBT  File  Contents 


\ 


Group  Names  and  Keywords 


(Core] 

Student  ID  Lesson  locaii< 


Lessonjocaiion 
Studcnt_Namc  Lcsson_Siatus 

Output_File  Score 

Lesson  Mode  Time 


[Core_Lcssonl 

data  is  undefined  and  may  be  unique  to 
each  lesson 


(Core_Vendor] 

data  is  undefined  and  may  be  unique  to 
each  vendor 


[Comments) 
no  key  words 
<delimited> 


(Evaluation) 

Course_ID 

Comments_tiic 

Interactions_file 

Objcctives_status_file 

Pathfile 

Performance  file 


(Objectives_Status) 

J_ID.0l  J_Scofe.0l 

Local  ID.Ol  J  Status. 0 1 


(Private  Area) 
Path  ” 


[Student_Data) 
Altempt_Numbcr 
Cumulative_Time 
Mastcry_Scorc 
Max_Time_Allowed 
Timc_Limit_Action 
Lesson  Status.Ol 


(Student_Demographics) 


Function  of  Grou 


Infoniiation  required  to  be  furnished  by  all 
CMI  systems.  What  all  lessons  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  at  start  up,  from  any  AICC 
compliant  CMI  system. 


Information  held  by  the  CMI  system  for 
the  lesson  since  last  student  attempt. 


Required  information  for  some  lessons. 
Must  be  fumislied  by  CMI  system. 


E-Mail  type  information  that  an  instructor 
or  administrator  wants  to  send  to  a  student. 


File  names  and  locations  where  the  lesson 
should  store  the  lesson  evaluation 
information. 


Information  on  each  objective  in  an 
assignable  unit. 


Area  where  lesson  can  find  and  or  store 
lesson-unique  data. 


Information  on  student  performance 
c.Npectations. 


Personal  information  on  student. 
Characteristics  relating  to  student  before 
course  entry  . 


Student  selected  options  collected  in 
previous  lessons,  or  previous  instances  of 
this  lesson. 
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CBT  Lesson  to  CMI  File 

This  Is  information  that  a  lesson  must/may 
make  available  to  a  CMI  system.  The  core 
Hems  (which  the  lesson  MUST  make  avail¬ 
able)  are  first,  followed  by  the  optional  items 
listed  alphabetically.  Starting  this  file  should 
be  the  first  thing  done  by  the  lesson  after 
launch 

Table  6:  Lesson  to  CMI  File  Contents 


Group  Names  and 
Keywords 

Function  of  Group 

(Core) 

Lesson_Location 

Lesson_Status 

Score 

Time 

Information  required 
by  the  CMI  system  to 
function. 

(Corc_Lessonl 
data  is  undefined 
and  may  be  unique 
to  each  lesson 

Information  required 
by  the  lesson.  Passed 
to  the  CMI  system  to 
hold  and  return  at  the 
next  start-up 

[Comments] 
no  key  words 
<delimited> 

Student  comments  on 
lesson. 

(Objectives  Status) 
JJD.Ol  ' 
Local_ID.0l 
J_Scorc.0l 

J  Stalus.Ol 

Information  on  ob¬ 
jectives  contained  in 
the  lesson. 

(Sludent_Prefcr- 

encesj 

Audio 

Bookmarks 

LessonType 

Text 

Tcxl_Color 

Texl_Locaiion 

Text_Sizc 

Video 

Window  .01 

Student  selected 
options  to  be  passed 
to  next  lesson  he 
enters. 

COURSE  STRUCTURE  DATA 


The  purpose  of  defining  a  CMI  structure  in¬ 
terchange  format,  is  to  simplify  the  process 


of  moving  a  course  from  one  system  to 
another. 

After  moving  a  course,  a  review-and-modify 
effort  is  going  to  be  required.  The  existence 
of  standard  interchange  files  however, 
should  eliminate  a  large  number  of  the 
manhours  necessary  to  input  a  new  course 
from  scratch. 

Basic  Concepts 

The  flies  containing  the  structure  of  a 
course  need  to  answer  the  question.  "What 
information  does  a  CMI  system  need,  to 
present  the  training  material  to  the  student 
in  the  way  desired  by  the  designer?" 

The  approach  taken  by  AlCC  guidelines  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  answer  can  be  implied  in  a 
table  that  contains  all  of  the  lessons  and 
lesson  groups  in  a  course. 

The  answer  can  be  made  explicit  by  stating 
prerequisites  for  each  lesson  (or  assignable 
unit)  in  the  course.  When  pre-conditions 
are  set  that  must  be  met  before  a  student 
can  select  or  be  assigned  a  lesson,  each 
lesson,  assumes  a  place  in  the  course  struc¬ 
ture. 

For  instance,  assume  there  is  a  course  of 
six  lessons.  The  order  of  the  lessons  can 
be  implied  by  putting  them  in  a  simple  table 
(Table  7);  then  reading  the  table  left  to  right, 
and  top  to  bottom. 


To  make  this  order  explicit,  assume  lesson 
6  has  a  prerequisite  of  the  student  having 
completed  lesson  5,  and  lesson  5  requires 
passing  lesson  4,  and  lesson  4  requires 
completion  of  lesson  3.  etc.  (Shown  in 
Figure  4)  This  results  in  the  linear 
presentation  of  the  lessons  in  sequence 
from  1  through  6. 


Root 


Lesson  1 


^TahleT^CourjcHicrarchvTahle^^ 
Lesson  2  Lesson  3  Lesson  4 


Lesson  5 


Lesson  6 


Figure  4:  A  Sim|)lc  Course 


In  the  AlCC  approach,  prerequisites  can  be 
defined  in  terms  of  completed  lessons,  or 
mastered  objectives.  Table  8  reflects  the 
prerequisites  shown  in  Figure  4. 

Assignable  Unit  Prerequisites _ 


Lesson  L 
Lesson  2 
Lesson  3 
Lesson  4 
Lesson  S 
Lesson  6 


None 
Lesson  1 
Lesson  2 
Lesson  3 
Lesson  4 
Lesson  5 


Of  course,  even  with  prerequisites  there  are 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  student 
chose  the  order  in  which  he  attempts  some 
lessons.  If  three  lessons  have  exactly  the 
same  prerequisites,  then  the  student  has  an 
option  -  after  meeting  the  prerequisites  --  of 
selecting  any  of  the  three. 

In  addition  to  files  describing  the  course 
hierarchy  and  prerequisites  there  need  to  be 
files  describing  the  elements  in  the  course. 
This  is  textual  information  and  not  required 
to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  student 
can  take  the  course  material.  This  informa¬ 


tion  includes  the  titles  of  the  various  items 
in  the  course  and  a  narrative  description  of 
them  when  desired. 

Levels  of  Complexity 

The  AlCC  guidelines  define  five  levels  of 
complexity  in  describing  the  course  struc¬ 
ture.  Increasing  the  level  of  complexity 
from  level  1  to  2  to  3  to  4  to  5  should  result 
in; 

♦  Less  effort  to  review  and  modify  the 
CMI  system  after  importing  the  data. 

♦  More  complete  description  of  the  de¬ 
signer's  intended  usage  of  the  course 
material. 

There  are  up  to  seven  files  that  can  be 
used  to  describe  a  course's  content  and 
structure.  The  level  of  complexity  deter¬ 
mines  the  number  of  files  required  and 
the  amount  of  information  required  in 
each  file.  The  following  sections  briefly 
describe  the  contents  or  purpose  of  each 
file.  Tables  9  through  17  identify  the 
names  of  each  field,  keyword  or  group  in 
each  of  the  seven  possible  files 
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Figure  S:  Course 

Course  Description  File  (Table  9) 

This  file  contains  information  about  the 
course  as  a  whole.  It  contains  a  textual  de¬ 
scription  of  the  course,  and  general  makeup 
of  the  course  -  the  number  and  type  of 
elements. 


Groups  and  Keyssords 

[Course) 

CourseJD 

Total_AUs 

Course  .Title 

Tolal_Blocks 

Level 

Total_Objectives 

Course_Crea- 

Toial_Complex  Obj 

tor 

Max  Fields  CST 

Course  System 

Max  Ficlds  ORT 

[Course  Description) 

Assignable  Unit  Table  (Table  10) 

This  file  contains  information  about  the  as¬ 
signable  units  (AUs)  in  the  course.  Each 
assignable  unit  has  its  own  record  (or  row  in 
the  table).  The  information  includes  the 
name  of  the  AU,  its  ID,  and  the  mastery 
score  for  that  assignable  unit. 


Structure  Files 

Descriptor  Table  (Table  11) 

This  file  contains  a  complete  list  of  every 
course  element  in  the  course.  Course  ele¬ 
ments  include; 

«  Assignable  Units 

♦  Blocks 

♦  Objectives 

♦  Complex  Objectives 

It  is  used  as  the  basic  cross  reference  file 
showing  the  correspondence  of  system- 
generated  IDs  with  user-defined  IDs  for 
every  element.  This  lile  also  contains  any 
textual  description  created  for  an  element  in 
the  course. 

Course  Structure  Table  (Table  12) 

This  file  contains  the  basic  data  on  the 
structure  of  the  course.  It  includes  all  of  the 
assignable  units  and  blocks  in  the  course, 
showing  how  they  are  organized  -  which 
AUs  are  members  of  which  biocks.  And  fi¬ 
nally,  it  implies  the  order  in  which  these 
should  be  taken. 


Table  10;  Assicnahic  Unit  Table  —  tbc  fields 


Command  Duration  File  Name  Max  Score  Mastery 
Line  Score 


Core  Ven¬ 
dor 


I 


Table  11:  Dcscrininr  File  —  the  fields 


Developer  ID 
(for  course  element) 


Line  number 


Description 


I 


Table  12:  Course  Structure  Table 


Tahlel3^0hiccljvcs^Rcjijtinn^ 


Structure  Element 

Members:  Assicnahic  units,  blocks,  &  ohjcctivcs 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

HIESSSIEIHH 

System  ID 

■■SSBuIISBH 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

Objectives  Relationships  File  (Table  13) 

Objectives  have  complex  and  variable  rela¬ 
tionships  to  other  elements  of  a  course.  For 
instance,  a  lesson  may  cover  several  objec¬ 
tives  or  a  single  objective  may  require  mas¬ 
tery  of  several  lessons.  Other  objectives 
may  require  the  mastery  of  many  sub-ob¬ 
jectives. 

The  Objectives  Relationships  file  is  able  to 
define  all  of  these  relationships.  This  file  is 
optional,  depending  on  the  level  of  the 
course  description. 

Prerequisite  Listing  (Tables  14,  15,  and 
16) 

Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  prevent  a 
student  from  entering  a  lesson  until  he  has 


met  certain  prerequisites.  This  file  allov^s 
that  sort  of  constraint  to  be  placed  on  each 
block  or  assignable  unit  (AU)  in  a  course. 

There  are  three  levels  of  complexity  that 
may  be  used  in  describing  prerequisites. 
The  first  (Table  14)  allows  a  single  pre¬ 
requisite  AU  or  block  to  be  defined  for  each 
element  in  the  course.  The  second  (Table 
15),  allows  prerequisites  to  be  defined  in  the 
form  of  a  logic  statement  (with  "ands"  and 
"ors")  that  includes  objectives.  The  third 
(Table  16),  and  most  complex  prerequisite 
listing  allows  the  definition  of  prerequisites 
for  each  mode  in  which  the  lesson  may  be 
used.  Possible  modes  are: 

♦  Review 

♦  Browse 

♦  Normal 


TableH^PrerequisUcLis^^ 


Structure  Element 
(Block  or  AU) 

Prerequisite 
(Block  or  AU) 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

Tablel5^Prcrc2Ui»i«cLwling_^M«rc_Coi^^ 


Structure  Element 
(Block  or  AU) 

Prerequisite  Logic  Statement 
(BIk,  AU  or  Obi) 

System  ID 

System  ID  &  System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID  |  System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID  &  (System  ID  |  System  ID) 

T*bl^I6^Prerc2uisitc^j$tingj^^Most^Conijujchcn»i« 


Structure  Element 
(Block  or  AU) 

Prerequisite  Logic  Statement 
(BIk,  AU  or  Obj) 

Mode 

System  ID 

System  !D  &  System  ID 

N 

System  ID 

System  ID  |  System  ID 

B 

S>stem  ID 

System  ID 

R 

System  ID 

System  ID  &  (System  ID  |  System  ID) 

N 
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Tahl£l7^Com])lctionRc£uire^nts_FJ^ 


Block  or  Complex  Oh- 

Completion  Logic  Statement 
(BIk,  AU  or  Obi) 

Svsicm  ID 

System  ID  &  System  ID 

System  ID 

2*(Svstcm  ID  1  System  ID  |  System  ID) 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID 

System  ID  &  (System  ID  |  System  ID) 

Completion  Requirements  (Table  17) 

While  lesson  and  objective  status  is  deter¬ 
mined  within  the  lesson  by  the  logic  de¬ 
signed  into  it,  this  is  not  true  of  blocks. 
Blocks  are  created  specifically  to  describe  a 
course  structure.  Similarly  Complex  Objec¬ 
tives  are  defined  in  terms  of  other  structure 
elements.  Therefore,  block  and  complex 
objective  status  must  be  determined  by  the 
CMI  system. 

The  Completion  Requirements  file  is  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  the  explicit  specification  of 
when  a  block  or  objective  is  complete  when 
it  does  not  conform  to  the  defaults  for  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  essentially  an  exception  file. 


Lesson  evaluation  data  is  contained  in  sev¬ 
eral  files.  The  file  names  for  this  data  are 
passed  to  the  lesson  from  the  CMI  system 
If  the  file  already  exists,  the  lesson  appends 
the  data.  If  the  file  does  not  exist,  the  file  is 
created  and  the  data  deposited. 

With  lesson  evaluation  data,  analysis  tools 
and  CMI  systems  are  able  to  assemble 
information  on  multiple  lessons,  multiple 
uses  of  the  same  lesson,  and  multiple 
students 

The  analysis  of  the  information  is  not  the 
subject  of  these  guidelines.  What  is  cov¬ 
ered  here  is  essentially  raw  data. 

All  of  these  files  are  optional.  Up  to  five  of 
them  may  be  required  to  store  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  desired  from  a  CBT  lesson. 


LESSON  EVALUATION  DATA 


Figure  6:  Lesson  Evaluation  Files 
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Table  18:  Comments  File  —  the  fields 


Comments  File  (Table  18) 

This  is  a  journal  Tile  that  contains  freeform 
feedback  from  the  student.  It  contains  his 
criticisms  and  complements  --  recorded  as 
he  moves  through  the  lesson.  It  is  a  dupli* 
cate  of  the  [Comments]  group  that  is  passed 
to  the  CMI  system  in  the  CBT-to-CMI  file. 

Interactions  File  (Table  19) 

In  this  context,  an  interaction  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  and  recordable  input  or  group  of  in¬ 
puts  from  the  student  to  the  computer.  All 
of  the  items  in  this  file  are  .elated  to  a 
recognized  and  recorded  input  from  the  stu¬ 
dent  (or  lesson  user.) 


Most  commonly,  these  interaction  records 
will  be  student  responses  to  questions.  The 
types  of  questions  with  defined  response 
types  are: 

♦  True/False 

«  Multiple  choice 

♦  Fill  in  the  blank 

♦  Matching 

♦  Simple  performance 

♦  Sequencing 

♦  Likert 

♦  Unique 

Objectives  Status  (Table  20) 

This  file  contains  comprehensive  informa¬ 
tion  on  objectives,  including  their  ID  and 
their  status  (passed,  failed,  or  not  at¬ 
tempted,) 


Tabic  19:  Interactions  File  -  tbc  fields 


Course  ID _ 

Lesson  ID 
I  Date 


Interaction  ID _ 

Objective  ID _ 

Type  inleraclion _ 

Correct  rc.sponse _ 

Student  response 
1  Result 


Weightin 


Table  20:  Objectives  Status  —  the  fields 


Course 

Lesson 

Dale 

Time 

Objective 

ID 

ID 

ID 

Path  File  (Table  21) 


This  file  allows  an  analysis  of  what  path  the 
student  took  through  a  lesson.  It  enables 
the  analyst  to  determine  when  the  student 
asked  for  help,  when  he  selected  alternative 
branches,  if  he  selected  optio:ial  instruction, 
and  the  order  in  which  he  proceeded 
through  the  lesson. 


Table  21:  Path  File  ~  the  fields 


Course 

IDs 

Lesson  ID 

Date 

Time 

Element 

Location 

Status 

Why  Left 

Time  in 
Element 

1 

! 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

To  obtain  the  complete  documentation  of 
the  AlCC  standard,  or  to  get  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  AlCC,  contact; 

Scott  Bergstrom 
AlCC  Administrator 
University  of  North  Dakota 
Box  8216,  University  Station 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58202-8216 

Telephone;  (701)  777-4380 
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GLOSSARY 


argument 

Keyword  argument.  The  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  a  key¬ 
word  that  appears  to  the  right 
of  the  equal  sign.  Also  called 
keyword  value  or  keyword 
data. 

CAI  (cont.) 

assignable 

unit 

The  smallest  element  of  in¬ 
struction  or  testing  to  which  a 
student  may  be  routed  by  a 

CMI  system.  It  is  the  small¬ 
est  unit  the  CMI  system  as¬ 
signs  and  tracks. 

CBT 

A  program  or  lesson 
launched  by  the  CMI  system 

AU 

Abbrieviation  for  "assignable 
unit." 

block 

An  arbitrarily  defined  group¬ 
ing  of  course  components. 
Blocks  are  composed  of  re¬ 
lated  assignable  units  or 
other  blocks. 

CMI 

This  is  a  term  used  in  the 
AlCC  document  CMI  Guide¬ 
lines  for  Interoperability.  A 
block  may  correspond  to  any 
level  of  the  AlCC  instructional 
hierarchy  above  lesson,  up  to 
and  including  course. 

bookmark 

Identification  of  a  location  in 
a  lesson  to  which  a  student 
plans  to  return.  Bookmarks 
are  placed  by  the  student  for 
his  own  reference  and  review 
purposes. 

CAI 

Computer-aided  Instruction. 
Sometimes  Computer-as¬ 
sisted  Instruction.  Normally 
used  as  a  synonym  for  CBT. 
However  some  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distinction  between 

CAI  and  CBT. 
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CAI:  The  computer  as  an  aid 
to  learning.  Supports  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  IS  not  the  prime  me¬ 
dium  for  delivery  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Uses  include  presenta¬ 
tion  or  practice  but  not  both. 

CBT:  Computer  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  mode  of  instruction. 

Computer-Based  Training. 
The  use  of  computers  to 
provide  an  interactive  in¬ 
structional  experience.  Also 
referred  to  as  CAI  (Computer 
Assisted  Instruction),  CAL 
(Computer-aided  Learning), 
CBE  (Computer  Based  Edu¬ 
cation),  CBI  (Computer- 
based  Instruction),  etc. 

Computer-Managed  Instruc¬ 
tion  Las  several  definitions. 
In  its  broadest  sense,  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  following: 

1)  Rostering  and  storing 
student  information. 

2)  Scheduling  students  and 
resources. 

3)  Computer  acquisition  and 
storage  of  student  per¬ 
formance  data.  This  is 
frequently  referred  to  as 
student  data  collection 
instead  of  CMI. 

4)  Data  presentation.  After 
the  data  has  been  col¬ 
lected,  it  can  be  mas¬ 
saged  by  the  computer, 
providing  meaningful 
summaries  (or  human  in¬ 
terpretation.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  as 
data  analysis  instead  of 
CMI. 


CMI  (cont.)  5)  And  finally,  the  computer 
can  make  decisions 
based  on  its  analysis  of 
the  student's  perform¬ 
ance.  It  can  manage  the 
student's  learning.  It 
makes  decisions  as  to 
what  material  the  student 
should  cover  next,  what 
material  is  not  necessary, 
and  what  remedial  ac¬ 
tions  if  any,  should  be 
taken. 

In  some  contexts,  the  term 
CMI  excludes  data  collection 
and  data  analysis.  The  strict¬ 
est  definition  of  CMI  includes 
only  the  fifth  aspect,  the 
computer  management  of  the 
student. 

The  combination  of  items  3) 
and  4)  above,  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  "Student 
Evaluation." 

core  item  Data  in  a  file  for  CMI/Lesson 
communication.  A  core  item 
is  one  which  must  always  be 
provided  to  be  AlCC 
compliant.  Core  items  are 
those  which  a  lesson  may 
always  depend  upon  being 
available.  The  lesson  may  or 
may  not  use  the  core  items, 
but  they  are  available  if 
required.  Most  core  items 
are  in  a  single  group  entitled 
"core"  (or  "CORE"  or  "Core"). 

course  A  complete  unit  of  training.  A 
course  genet  ally  represents 
what  a  studen*  needs  to  know 
in  order  to  perfonr.  a  set  of 
related  skills  or  master  a 
related  body  of  knowledge. 


course  Level  2  in  the  AlCC  Hierarchy 

(cont.)  of  CBT  Components; 

1.  Curriculum 

2.  Course 

3.  Chapter 

4.  Subchapter 
5  Module 

6.  Lesson 

7.  Topic 

8.  Sequence 

9.  Frame 

10.  Object 

course  Three  items  which  constitute 

elements  the  building  blocks  for  a 

course  description.  Each  of 
these  building  blocks  has  its 
own  title  and  attributes. 

«  Assignable  Unit  (lesson) 

«  Block,  and 
«  Objective. 

curriculum  A  grouping  of  related 

courses. 

Level  1  in  the  AlCC  Hierarchy 
of  CBT  Components; 

1.  Curriculum 

2.  Course 

3.  Chapter 

4.  Subchapter 

5.  Module 

6.  Lesson 

7.  Topic 

8.  Sequence 

9.  Frame 

10.  Object 


demo-  Information  associated  with  a 

graphics  student  prior  to  entering  a 

course.  Student  attributes. 
Typical  demographic  data 
includes  the  student's  name, 
age,  sex,  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  native  language. 
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group  A  unit  of  information  in  a 

standardized  file  for  storing 
CMI  information.  Groups  are 
large  data  items,  generally 
several  lines  in  length.  A 
group  extends  from  the  group 
identifier  to  the  next  group 
identifier,  and  may  include 
multiple  lines.  All  carraige 
returns  and  symbols  beh^een 
group  identifiers  may  be 
significant,  depending  on  the 
definition  of  the  specific 
group.  Although  groups  may 
contain  keywords,  they  may 
not  contain  other  groups. 

hierarchy  The  structure  of  lessons 
and/or  courses  which,  to  a 
iarge  extent,  determines  how 
the  student  will  perceive  the 
course  organization  and  in 
what  order  his  lessons  will  be 
assigned. 

interaction  An  exchange  between  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  a  program,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  screen  touch,  a 
mouse  click,  a  keyboard,  or 
other  input  by  a  student,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  on-screen  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

In  the  context  of  the  CMI 
guideline  for  storing  student 
performance  data.  A  recog¬ 
nized  and  recordable  input  or 
group  of  inputs  from  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  computer 

Item  This  can  indicate  how  well  an 

analysis.  element  of  instruction  trains; 

or  how  well  a  test  question 
measures  student  perform¬ 
ance.  This  enables  quality 
control  of  the  testing  and  in¬ 
struction. 


lesson  A  meaningful  division  of 
learning  that  is  accomplished 
by  a  student  in  a  continuous 
effort  "  that  is  at  one  sitting. 
That  part  of  the  learning  that 
is  between  designed  breaks. 
Frequently  requires  approxi¬ 
mately  20  minutes  to  an  hour. 
OR 

A  grouping  of  instruction  that 
is  controlled  by  a  single  ex¬ 
ecutable  computer  program. 
Or 

A  unit  of  training  that  is  a 
logical  division  of  a  subchap¬ 
ter,  chapter,  or  course. 

Level  6  in  the  AlCC  Hierarchy 
of  CBT  Components; 

1 .  Curriculum 

2.  Course 

3.  Chapter 

4.  Subchapter 

5.  Module 
6  Lesson 

7.  Topic 

8.  Sequence 

9.  Frame 

10.  Object 

lesson  An  arbitrary  division  of  an 
element  assignable  unit  that  has  been 
uniquely  named  (has  its  own 
ID).  An  assignable  unit  may 
have  from  two  to  hundreds  of 
lesson  elements. 

keyword  A  unit  of  information  in  a 
standardized  file  for  storing 
CMI  information.  Keywords 
are  names  of  data  items  that 
are  limited  in  size  to  a  single 
line.  This  generally  limits  the 
data  to  60  or  70  characters. 
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perform*  Determination  of  a  student's 

ance  capabilities,  based  upon  data 

analysis  collection  of  the  student’s  in¬ 

teractions  within  one  or  more 
lessons.  This  helps  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  student 
knows,  and  what  he  learns. 
Comparing  individual  student 
progress  with  his  peers  gives 
a  measurement  of  individual 
rate  of  learning. 

router  Software  which  sequences  a 

series  of  lessons,  tests,  and 
other  assignable  units  in  a 
course.  The  router  deter¬ 
mines  the  order  in  which  the 
student  experiences  seg¬ 
ments  of  his  computer-based 
training. 

structure  The  parts  of  a  course  which 

elements  can  be  uniquely  assigned  by 

a  CMI  system.  These  are 
units  that  can  be  rearranged 
to  determine  the  order  in 
which  a  student  experiences 
a  course  of  instruction.  There 
are  two  structure  elements  in 
the  AlCC  view  of  a  course 
description: 

♦  Assignable  unit  (the 
lesson) 

«  Block 

value  Keyword  data.  The  informa¬ 

tion  relating  to  a  keyword  that 
appears  to  the  right  of  the 
equal  sign.  Also  called  key¬ 
word  argument. 
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TOWARD  ASSESSING  TEAM  TACTICAL  DECISION  MAKING  UNDER  STRESS; 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  METHODOLOGY  FOR  STRUCTURING 
TEAM  TRAINING  SCENARIOS 

Joan  K.  Hail 
Daniel  J.  Dwyer 
Janis  A.  Cannon-Bowers 
Eduardo  Salas 
and 

Catherine  E.  Voipe 

Naval  Training  Systems  Center 
Orlando,  Florida 

ABSTRACT 

Tactical  decision  making  teams  in  the  modern  warfare  environment  are  faced  with  situations 
characterized  by  rapidly  unfolding  events,  multiple  plausible  hypotheses,  high  information  ambiguity, 
severe  time  pressure,  and  severe  consequences  for  errors.  Training  interventions  should  fully  exploit 
instructional  designs  that  will  enable  teams  to  maintain  performance  under  these  stressful  conditions. 
Recent  research  indicates  that  training  scenarios  should  incorporate  significant  task  situations  (events) 
that  present  opportunities  to  learn  and  achieve  desired  performance  requirements.  In  addition,  the 
event-based  approach  allows  for  standardized,  reliable,  and  valid  measurement  of  team  member 
performance.  However,  little  guidance  exists  regarding  how  training  scenarios  should  be  designed  so 
that  they  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  helping  the  team  maintain  performance  under  stressful 
conditions.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  threefold.  First,  a  stress  assessment  methodology 
(SAM)  will  be  described  that  guide  in  the  creation  of  structured  training  scenarios  so  that  they  contain 
appropriate  and  relevant  levels  of  situational  stressors.  The  SAM  is  based  on  the  idea  that  training 
scenario  design  should  be  driven  by  an  identified  standard  of  performance.  Therefore,  two  evaluation 
instruments  will  be  described,  the  Behavior  Observation  Booklet  (BOB)  and  the  Sequenced  Actions  and 
Latencies  Index  (SALI),  whereby  an  assessment  of  team  member  performance  is  obtained  at  pre¬ 
specified,  time-tagged  events  in  the  training  scenario.  Lastly,  implications  for  creating  ovent-based 
training  scenarios  are  discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tactical  decision  making  teams  in  the  modern 
warfare  environment  are  faced  with  scenarios 
characterized  by  rapidly  unfolding  events, 
multiple  plausible  hypotheses,  high  information 
ambiguity,  severe  time  pressure,  sustained 
operations,  and  severe  consequences  for  errors 
(Cannon-Bowers,  Salas,  &  Grossman,  1991). 
In  order  to  adapt  to  these  stressors,  team 
members  must  learn  to  coordinate  their  actions 
so  that  they  can  gather,  process,  integrate,  and 
communicate  information  in  a  timely  and 
effective  manner.  Therefore,  training 
interventions  should  fully  exploit  instructional 
designs  that  will  enable  teams  to  maintain 
performance  under  stressful  conditions. 

Recently,  a  number  of  team  research  programs 
have  resulted  in  guidelines  and  promising 
strategies  for  team  training  design  and 
evaluation.  For  example,  Cannon-Bowers  et  al 
(1991)  have  made  recommendatir'ns  regarding 
the  systematic  development  of  training  for 
enhancing  the  tactical  decision  making  of  anti¬ 
air  warfare  (AAW)  Combat  Information  Center 
(CIO  teams  under  stress.  Hall,  Driskell,  Salas, 
and  Cannon-Bowers  (1992)  have  provided 
guidelines  for  developing  stress  exposure 
training.  Prince,  Oser,  Salas,  &  Woodruff 
(1 993)  have  proposed  augmented  guidelines  for 
simulator  scenario  development  used  in  crew 
resource  management  (CRM).  Fowlkes,  Lane, 
Salas,  Oser,  and  Prince  (1992)  have  described 
a  methodology  for  developing  measures  of 
observable  team  performance  during  CRM. 
Baker  and  Salas  (1992)  have  provided 
principles  for  measuring  teamwork  skills. 
Dwyer  (1992)  has  developed  an  index  of  team 


performance  that  is  based  on  observable 
indicators  of  effective  and  ineffective  behaviors 
across  several  critical  functions  of  an  AAW 
team. 

Taken  together,  these  researchers  suggest  that 
team  training  requires  the  development  of 
structured  scenarios  which  provide  the 
opportunity  to  perform  critical  team  actions 
(Prince  et  al.,  1993).  A  key  factor  in  the 
design  of  training  scenarios  is  determining  how 
to  structure  events  which  elicit  appropriate 
decision  making  actions.  A  realistic  range  of 
operational  conditions  and  stressors  should  be 
inserted  in  the  scenarios  so  that  a 
representative  sample  of  decision  making 
actions  can  be  observed  and  measured  (Hall  et 
al.,  1992).  Therefore,  evaluating  the  efficacy 
of  team  training  objectives  requires  that 
scenarios  be  designed  so  that  team 
performance  can  be  measured  in  a 
standardized,  relevant,  valid,  and  reliable 
manner.  Currently,  however,  very  little 
guidance  exists  regarding  how  training 
scenarios  should  be  constructed  so  that  they 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  helping  a  team 
maintain  tactical  decision  making  performance 
under  stressful  conditions. 

In  response  to  this  issue,  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  threefold.  First,  the  development  of  a 
stress  assessment  methodology  (SAM)  will  be 
described  that  guides  in  the  creation  of 
structured  training  scenarios  so  that  they 
contain  appropriate  and  relevant  levels  of 
situational  stressors.  The  SAM  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  training  scenario  design  should  be 
driven  by  an  identified  standard  of 
performance.  Therefore,  two  evaluation 
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instruments  will  be  described,  the  Behavior 
Observation  Booklet  (BOB)  and  the  Sequenced 
Actions  and  Latencies  Index  (SALI),  whereby 
an  as&dssment  of  team  member  performance  is 
oh*  dined  at  pre-specified,  time-tagged  events  in 
the  training  scenario.  Thirdly,  implications  for 
creating  event-based  training  scenarios  are 
discussed. 

THE  SAM 

For  purposes  of  illustrating  the  development  of 
the  SAM,  the  BOB,  and  the  SALI,  initial 
findings  from  a  Navy  research  program  called 
Tactical  Decision  Making  Under  Stress 
(TADMUS)  will  be  described  (Cannon-Bowers 
et  al.,  1991).  TADMUS  was  initiated  to 
address  the  problem  of  maintaining  individual 
and  team  decision  making  in  the  CIC 
environment  by  applying  recent  advances  in 
decision  theory,  training,  and  display  design 
(Cannon-Bowers  et  al.,  1 991 ).  A  major  goal  of 
the  TADMUS  program  is  to  conduct  research  to 
understand  how  combat-related  stress  affects 
tactical  decision  making  of  AAW  CIC  ship 
teams  (e.g.,  tactical  action  officer, 
identification  supervisor,  anti-air  warfare 
coordinator,  tactical  information  coordinator, 
and  electronic  warfare  supervisor).  One  of  the 
tasks  of  this  program  has  been  to  develop 
AAW  research  scenarios  with  appropriate  levels 
of  stressors,  and  with  the  capability  for 
evaluating  team  performance.  Development  of 
the  SAM  was  required  to  accomplish  this  task. 
Following  is  a  description  of  the  steps  involved 
in  the  initial  development  of  the  SAM  which 
included:  (a)  identification  of  relevant  task 
stressors,  (b)  specification  of  significant  AAW 
scenario  events  that  represent  task  stressors, 
and  development  of  an  event-based  scenario, 
and  (c)  documentation  of  specific  scenario 
features  to  demonstrate  different  levels  of  task 
stressors.  Development  of  the  BOB  and  SALI 
will  be  described  later  in  this  paper. 


Fortunately,  the  potential  for  developing  team 
training  scenarios  for  complex  simulation 
e.xercises  has  been  advanced  in  recent  years 
with  the  development  of  such  process-tracing 
techniques  as  concept  mapping,  protocol 
analysis,  cognitive  task  analysis,  the  critical 
decision  method,  and  Cognitive  Network  of 


Tasks  (COGNET)  (Zachary,  Zaklad, 
Hicinbothom,  Ryder,  Purcell,  &  Wherry,  1991). 
These  techniques  enable  identification  of  key 
decision  making  tasks,  and  the  associated 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required  to 
perform  the  tasks  (Klein,  1993;  Redding, 
Cannon,  Lierman,  Ryder,  Purcell,  &  Seamster, 
1991;  Rouse  &  Valusek,  1993;  Woods,  1993; 
Zachary  et  al.,  I9gi ). 

We  utilized  several  of  these  techniques  as  a 
first  step  toward  incorporating  appropriate 
AAW  stressors  into  the  TADMUS  scenarios. 
First,  surveys  were  conducted  with  CIC 
personnel  that  were  specifically  involved  in  the 
AAW  area.  They  indicated  that  large  numbers 
of  commercial  and  military  air  traffic  (heavy 
workload),  and  conflicting  or  missing 
information  (information  ambiguity)  about  the 
air  traffic  were  highly  relevant  stressors  in  the 
AAW  area. 

Secondly,  results  of  work  by  Zachary  et  al. 
(1991),  using  the  COGNET  strategy, 
determined  the  knowledge  requirements  of  a 
key  member  of  the  AAW  CIC  team,  the  AAW 
Coordinator  (AAWC).  Essentially,  the  two 
major  AAW  tasks  involve  threat  response 
management  and  situation  assessment.  Threat 
response  management  includes  evaluating  the 
threat  status  of  aircraft,  and  planning  strategy 
and  tactics  (i.e-  preplanned  responses). 
Situation  assessment  includes  understanding 
the  geo-political  and  the  tactical  picture,  the 
ship's  resource  status,  and  ship  team 
relationships  (e.g.,  the  battle  group,  ownship, 
and  AAW  team).  This  analysis  confirmed  that 
effective  AAW  tactical  decision  making 
required  the  operator  to  process  large  amounts 
of  tactical  data  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  to 
"deconflict”  the  information  made  available  to 
the  operator  (Zachary  et  al.,  1991). 


Once  workload  and  information  ambiguity  had 
been  identified  as  stressors,  we  had  four  Navy 
Subject  Matter  Experts  (SMEs)  incorporate 
them  into  a  "moderately”  stressful,  and  a 
"highly"  stressful  30  minute  AAW  scenario.  So 
that  each  AAW  team  member  would 
experience  stress,  SMEs  were  asked  to  create 
fictional  scenarios  with  events  that  were  likely 
to  require  action  by  all  the  team  members.  The 


scenarios  do  not  contain  events  that  have 
actually  occurred.  Both  scenarios  involve  an 
AAW  CIC  ship  team  located  in  the  Northern 
Persian  Gulf.  The  ship's  mission  is  to  monitor 
the  movement  of  military  and  commercial  air 
traffic.  Both  Scenarios  A  and  B  retained  the 
same  event  structure  (10  events  each)  and 
timing  of  events  so  that  team  member 


performance  could  be  compared,  but  Scenario 
B  had  more  aircraft  and  ambiguous  events 
incorporated  into  it.  Table  1  shows  the  basic 
event  structure  shared  in  Scenarios  A  and  B. 
The  first  event  occurs  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  scenario  (time  zero).  The  last  event,  J, 
occurs  at  almost  28  minutes. 


Table  1 . 

The  Basic  Event  Structure  Shared  in  Scenarios  A  and  B. 


EVENT 

EVENT  TIME 
MINUTES  +  SECONDS 

EVENT  DESCRIPTION 

A 

00  +  00 

FRIENDLY  CAP  APPEARS,  UNDER  FRIENDLY  AWACS 
CONTROL. 

B 

10  +  30 

POSSIBLE  HOSTILE  F-4s,  MULTIPLE  BOGIES, 

DETECTED  BY  OWN  SHIP,  B-105,  R-124NM,  C-232,  S- 
365KTS,  A-9500FT,  CLIMBING. 

C 

12+00 

FRIENDLY  CAP,  DIRECTED  BY  AWACS,  INITIATES 
INTERCEPT  VECTOR  TO  THE  NE,  S-380KTS. 

D 

14  +  30 

FOUR  POSSIBLE  HOSTILE  BOGIES  APPEAR  TO  SPLIT 
INTO  TWO  SECTIONS,  SLIGHTLY  DIVERGING  IN 

COURSE,  B-l  12,R-1 1 1NM,  COURSES  230  TO  235,  S- 
365  KTS,  A-12KFT. 

E 

17+00 

ALL  BOGIES  FEET  WET,  B-122,  104NM;  FRIENDLY 

CAP,  40NM  SW  OF  BOGIES,  CONTINUES  TO  CLOSE 

FOR  INTERCEPT. 

F 

19  +  30 

APQ-120  INTERMITTENTLY  DETECTED  TO  THE 
SOUTHEAST  FROM  THE  HIGH  F-4s. 

G 

21  +42 

CAP  iNTERCtPlS  BOGIES,  CONFIRMS  TWO  POSSIBLE 
HOSTILE  F-4s,  B-123,  R-79NM,  C-305,  S-365KTS, 
ALTITUDE  10000FT. 

H 

23  +  30 

TWO  HI  POSSIBLE  HOSTILE  F-4s,  WITH  CAP  IN 
COMPANY  TURN  SOUTHEAST,  B-122,  R-67NM 

1 

24  +  30 

UNIDENT  (F-4D)  TURNS  TO  010  FOR  APPROACH  LEG 

TO  KHARK  ISLAND;  APQ-120  LOST,  B-053,  WHEN 

ACFT  TURNS  AWAY 

J 

27  +  30 

TWO  POP-UP  RADAR  CONTACTS  B-123,  R-46NM, 
SECOND  SECTION  OF  POSSIBLE  HOSTILE  BOGIES,  C- 
305,  S-365KTS,  A-500FT. 

The  scenarios  were  then  keyed  into  a 
simulation  facility,  composed  of  five  PCs 
networked  with  a  file  server  workstation,  that 
had  been  configured  to  support  AAW  tactical 
decision  making  research  (Holl  &  Cooke,  1 9&9). 

Documentino  Stressors 

The  next  step  in  the  SAM  process  was  to 
document  the  level  of  workload  and  ambiguity 
in  both  Scenarios  A  and  B.  The  workload 
assessment  matrix  and  the  ambiguity 
assessment  matrix  were  created  to  be  used  as 
tools  to  evaluate  scenario  stress  levels,  as  well 
as  to  create  future  scenarios. 

Workload  Assessment  Matrix.  Essentially,  the 
total  number  of  air  targets  to  be  correctly 
prosecuted  in  a  30-minute  AAW  scenario  is  a 
workload  indicator.  However,  results  of  the 
cognitive  task  analysis  by  Zachary  et  al.  (1991 ) 
provided  a  way  to  obtain  a  moie  accurate 
representation  of  the  degree  to  which  each 
target  creates  work  for  the  team.  They  found 
that  a  main  goal  of  an  AAW  operator  is  to 
evaluate  the  threat  status  of  air  traffic.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  operator  manages 
workload  by  mentally  placing  the  aircraft  or 
"track*  of  interest  into  at  least  one  of  the 
following  four  activity  categories:  (a)  unknown 
track,  (b)  interest  track,  (c)  action  track,  and 
(d)  engageable  track.  The  findings  by  Zachary 
et  al.  (1991)  suggested  that  each  category 
requires  an  increasing  level  of  operator  activity 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  aircraft.  Although  the 
degree  of  increased  workload  has  not  been 
determined,  the  distinction  between  categories 
enables  us  to,  at  the  very  least,  identify  tasK 
features  that  may  hinder  optimal  task 
performance. 

Following  is  a  description  of  each  category.  An 
unknown  track  requires  minimal  mental  activity 


because  no  actions  have  been  taken  to  identify 
this  track,  and  it  is  designated  as  workload 
level  1.  If  a  track  is  designated  an  interest 
track,  this  means  it  must  be  monitored, 
because  it  is  a  potential  threat,  or  is  a  friendly 
track  that  the  team  must  be  aware  of  for 
coordination  in  an  engagement.  This 
designation  indicates  a  higher  level  of  workload 
than  an  unknown  track,  and  is  labeled  as 
workload  level  2.  A  'arget  is  designated  as  an 
action  track  if  it  requires  some  action  to  be 
taken,  besides  monitoring  (e.g.,  warnings,  issue 
report,  request  for  information).  This 
designation  indicates  a  higher  level  of  workload 
than  an  interest  track,  and  is  labeled  as 
workload  level  3.  A  target  is  designated  as  an 
engageable  track  if  it  meets  the  rules  of 
engagement,  and  indicates  a  higher  level  of 
workload  than  an  action  track.  An  engageable 
track  is  designated  as  workload  level  4. 

The  workload  assessment  matrix  was  designed 
to  evaluate  scenario  tracks  in  terms  of  these 
four  categories.  To  illustrate,  we  evaluated 
event  J  from  Scenarios  A  and  B  with  the 
workload  assessment  matrix.  Table  2  shows 
the  workload  assessment  matrix  with  workload 
activity  levels  for  air  tracks  during  Event  J  of 
Scenario  A.  Five  possible  hostile  F4s  fit 
category  3  as  action  tracks.  The  SMEs  had 
incorporated  these  tracks  into  the  scenario  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  creating  an  opportunity 
for  the  AAW  team  to  perform  a  variety  of  the 
behaviors  (e.g.,  issuing  warnings,  repoas,  and 
requesting  information  from  team  members). 
Four  friendly  commercial  aircraft,  two 
commercial  helicopters,  and  three  friendly 
military  aircraft  were  listed  as  interest  tracks. 
The  Navy  SMEs  had  added  these  aircraft  to 
Scenario  A  to  create  some  monitoring  activities 
for  the  AAW  team.  The  total  number  of  action 
and  interest  tracks  in  event  J  in  Scenario  A 
were  five  and  nine,  respectively. 
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Table  2. 

Workload  assessment  matrix  with  workload  activity  levels  for  air  tracks  during  Event  J  of  Scenario  A. 


TRACK 

UNKNOWN 

INTEREST 

ACTION 

ENGAGEABLE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Possible  Hostile  F4 

• 

Possible  Hostile  F4  Ml 

♦ 

Possible  Hostile  F4  #3 

Possible  Hostile  F4  #4 

Possible  Hostile  F4 

Commercial  Aircraft  #1 

* 

Commercial  Aircraft  #2 

Commercial  Aircraft  #3 

♦ 

Commercial  Aircraft  #4 

Commercial  Helicopter  #1 

• 

Commercial  Helo 

* 

Friendly  AWACS 

• 

Friendly  Tanker 

• 

Friendly  CAP 

• 

Table  3  shows  the  workload  assessment  matrix 
with  examples  of  workload  activity  levels  for 
air  tracks  during  the  same  event  for  Scenario  B. 
The  total  number  of  interest  and  actions  tracks 
in  event  J  for  Scenario  B  was  12  and  eight, 
respectively.  It  could  be  assumed  that 
Scenario  B  requires  more  mental  workload 
during  Event  J  than  Scenario  A. 


This  type  of  evaluation  could  be  carried  out  for 
all  the  events  in  the  scenario  to  obtain  a  more 
complete  estimate  of  mental  workload.  In 
addition,  the  workload  assessment  matrix  could 
be  applied  to  surface  (ships)  and  subsurface 
(submarines)  tracks. 


9.3 


TRACK 


UNKNOWN 

INTEREST 

ACTION 

1 

2 

3 

Possible  Hostile  F4 


Possible  Hostile  F4 


Possible  Hostile  F4  Ilf3 


Possible  Hostile  F4  #4 


Possible  Hostile  F4  #5 


Possible  Hostile  F4 


Possible  Hostile  F4  #7 


Possible  Hostile  P3C 


Commercial  Aircraft  #1 


Commercial  Aircraft  #2 


Commercial  Aircraft  #3 


Commercial  Aircraft  #4 


Commercial  Aircraft  #5 


Commercial  Aircraft  #6 


Commercial  Helicopter  il'l 


Commercial  Helo  #2 


Friendly  AWACS 


Friendly  Tanker 


Friendly  EP3E  Aircraft 


Friendly  CAP 


A...biQultv  Assessment  Matrix.  The  ambiguity 
assessment  matrix  was  used  to  evaluate  each 
critical  event  in  a  scenario  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  vague,  conflicting,  and  missing 
information  occurring  for  air  traffic.  Ambiguous 
information  about  a  target  should  lead  to 
greater  workload  on  the  AAW  team  because 
they  must  actively  pursue  information  about 
the  track  in  order  to  i  dentify  it.  To  illustrate, 
we  evaluated  Scenarios  A  and  6  with  the 


ambiguity  assessment  matrix.  Table  4  shows 
the  ambiguity  assessment  matrix  with  two 
examples  of  vague,  conflicting,  or  missing 
information  during  Scenario  A.  For  example, 
during  Event  B,  at  time  12  minutes  and  30 
seconds,  electronic  emissions  from  a  possible 
hostile  F4  are  lost  from  the  ship's  radar.  At 
this  point,  the  ship's  team  must  ittcrease  its 
monitoring  and  action  activities  to  determine 
what  happened  to  this  track. 
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Table  4. 

The  ambiguity  assessment  matrix  with  examples  of  vaoue.  conflicting,  or  missing  information  in 
Scenario  A. 


1  EVENT/ 

1  TIME 

TRACK(S) 

VAGUE,  CONFLICTING,  OR  MISSING 
INFORMATION 

B/ 

12-t-30 

1  Possible  Hostile  F4 

Electronic  Emissions  Lost  From  Ship's 

Radar 

1 

10  +  30 

1  Possible  Hostile  F4  Detected  on 
Radar 

Intelligence  Reports  Received  by  Ship 
Indicated  Multiple  Possible  Hostile  F4s 
Departing  Shiraz 

Table  5  shows  the  ambiguity  assessment 
matrix  with  three  examples  of  ambiguous 
information  for  Scenario  B.  For  example, 
during  Event  I,  at  time  27  minutes,  an  internal 
report  is  received  by  the  ship's  team  indicating 
a  possible  floating  mine  close  to  the  ship.  In 
this  instance,  the  team  must  begin  actions  to 
validate  this  report.  As  with  the  workload 
assessment  matrix,  the  ambiguity  assessment 
matrix  could  be  applied  to  identifying  vague 
information  regarding  surface  and  subsurface 
tracks,  as  well. 

Summary  of  SAM 

Initial  development  of  the  workload  assessment 


matrix  and  the  ambiguity  assessment  matrix 
has  shown  evidence  of  their  utility  for 
evaluating  stressors  in  AAW  research 
scenarios.  Furthermore,  they  can  be  used  to 
specify  and  build  new  scenario  features. 
However,  in  order  to  further  validate  this 
methodology,  a  measurement  system  that  ties 
scenario  events  to  teai.i  performance  is 
required.  Below  is  a  description  of  a 
methodology  for  measuring  event-based  team 
performance  that  is  being  used  in  the  TADMUS 
project  to  compare  and  evaluate  team  member 
responses  to  Scenarios  A  and  B. 


Table  5. 

The  ambiguity  assessment  matrix  with  examples  of  vaoue.  conflictino,  or  missing  information  in 
Scenario  B. 


EVENT/ 

TIME 

TRACK(S) 

VAGUE,  CONFLICTING,  OR  MISSING 
INFORMATION 

A/ 

3  +  30 

1  Possible  Hostile  F4 

Electronic  Emissions  Lost  from  Ship's 

Radar 

1/ 

27  +  00 

Internal  Report 

Possible  Floating  Mine  Close  to  Ship 

J/ 

30  +  30 

1  Unidentified  Possible  Hostile  F4s 
joins  with  a  Section  of  2  other 
Unidentified  Possible  Hostile  F4s, 
and  are  headed  toward  ownship 

Unclear  Determination  of  Aircraft  Intent 
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A  METHODOLOGY  FOR  MEASURING 
EVENT-BASED  TEAM  PERFORMANCE 

The  accurate  diagnosis  of  performance 
shortfalls  and  the  tailoring  of  subsequent 
training  toward  correcting  these  shortfalls  for 
teams  and  team  members  is  contingent  upon 
systematic  performance  assessment  (Fowlkes 
et  al.,  1 992).  One  of  the  benefits  of  employing 
the  SAM  approach  is  that  it  allows  for  an 
event-based  scenario  structure  which  can  serve 
as  the  basis  for  performance  measurement. 
The  AAW  scenarios  created  for  TAOMUS  can 
be  described  as  a  set  of  critical  events  that 
serve  as  a  basis  for  developing  tactical  decision 
making  performance  objectives.  Consequently, 
the  Navy  SMEs  that  helped  create  Scenarios  A 
and  B  were  also  enlisted  to  develop 
performance  standards  for  each  of  five  AAW 
team  members:  tactical  action  officer, 
identification  supervisor,  anti-air  warfare 
coordinator,  tactical  information  coordinator, 
and  electronic  warfare  supervisor.  They 


identified  critical  observable  behaviors  for  each 
team  member  that  should  occur  at  specified 
events  in  Scenario  A. 

Behavior  Observation  Booklet 

Next,  the  BOB  was  developed  for  each  AAW 
team  member  position.  Figure  1  is  an  example 
of  a  page  from  the  BOB  for  AAWC  actions 
during  Event  J  of  Scenario  A.  Seven  actions 
were  identified  that  the  AAWC  can  be 
expected  to  take  for  event  J.  Upon  observing 
the  AAWC's  performance  in  response  to  a  pop¬ 
up  radar  contact  on  two  aircraft,  trained 
observers  rate  the  individual's  overall 
performance  quality  on  a  five-point  scale, 
ranging  from  1  (poor)  to  5  (very  good).  Space 
IS  made  available  to  add  actions.  This 
evaluation  is  carried  out  for  each  event,  and  for 
each  team  member  participating  in  the 
scenario.  For  each  team  member,  the  BOB 
scores  are  averaged  across  all  of  the  events  in 
the  scenario  to  derive  an  overall  BOB  score  for 
that  individual. 


CIC  TEAM  POSITION:  ANTI-AIR  WARFARE  COORDINATOR 
EVENT  J;  POP-UP  RADAR  CONTACT.  SECOND  SECTION 

TIME:  27  MINUTES  AND  30  SECONDS 

STEP  1 

1 .  Looking  for  Aircraft  profile 

2.  Issue  external  report 

3.  Issue  new  track  number 

4. _ 

STEP  2 

1 .  Ensure  Tactical  Action  Coordinator  issues  trip  wire  warning  calls 

2.  Recommend  enhanced  alert  posture/equipment 

3.  Configure  ship's  position  to  TAO 

4.  Direct/modify  that  team  configure  equipment  accordingly 

5. _ 

OVERALL  PERFORMANCE  OUALITY  FOR  EVENT  J 


1  2  3  4  5 

VERY  POOR  AVERAGE  GOOD  VERY 

POOR  GOOD 


OVERALL  SEOUENCING  OUALITY  FOR  EVENT  J 


1  2  3  4  5 

VERY  POOR  AVERAGE  GOOD  VERY 

POOR  GOOD 

Figure  1  Example  of  page  from  BOB  (Performance  Ouality)  and  SALt  (Sequencing  Ouality)  for 

AAWC  actions  during  Event  J  of  Scenario  A. 
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SaQuenced  Actions  and  Latencies  Index 

Also,  Figure  1  shows  an  example  of  the  two- 
step  sequence  in  which  an  AAWC  is  supposed 
to  perform  the  seven  actions.  The  SALI  is  an 
overall  quality  determination  of  whether  the 
AAWC  performed  the  actions  in  or  out  of  the 
sequence  shown.  Upon  observing  the  AAWC's 
performance  in  response  to  a  pop-up  radar 
contact  on  two  aircraft,  trained  observers  rate 
the  individual's  overall  sequence  quality  on  a 
five-point  scale,  ranging  from  1  (poor)  to  5 
(very  good).  For  each  team  member,  the  SALI 
scores  are  averaged  across  all  of  the  events  in 
the  scenario  to  derive  an  overall  SALI  score  for 
that  individual. 

Summary  of  the  BOB  and  SALI 

The  advantage  of  the  BOB  and  SALI  is  that 
they  can  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  tool  for 
observing  and  evaluating  team  member 
performance  over  the  course  of  a  scenario  run. 
A  major  advantage  to  this  measurement  system 
is  that  immediate  feedback  to  team  members 
can  be  provided  to  improve  performance. 
Results  of  team  member  performance  can  be 
charted  against  other  team  members  on  a 
timeline  to  determine  areas  of  performance  that 
require  improvement.  The  key  to  the  BOB  and 
SALI  is  that  they  document  observable  team 
member  actions.  While  the  development  and 
use  of  these  measures  may  be  somewhat  labor 
intensive,  the  complexity  of  team  performance 
requires  observation  (Baker  &  Salas,  1992). 
The  technology  for  enabling  observers  to 
capture  information  about  team  behaviors 
needs  improvement. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CREATING 
EVENT-BASED  TRAINING  SCENARIOS 


appropriate  levels  of  situational  stressors  to 
create  a  productive  learning  context,  and  to 
enable  effective  assessment  of  performance 
objectives  using  the  BOB  and  SALI.  One  of  the 
main  lessons  learned  in  the  initial  development 
of  the  SAM  is  that  scenario  development  and 
identification  of  performance  standards  is  an 
iterative  process.  Navy  SMEs  provided  input 
about  changes  in  Scenario  A  and  B  events  that 
were  riecessary  to  ensure  behaviors  were 
elicited  from  all  the  AAW  team  members. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  providing  guidelines  for 
designing  scenarios  for  team  training.  Future 
work  in  this  area  will  include  refinement  and 
validation  of  the  SAM,  the  BOB,  and  the  SALI, 
use  of  the  SAM  to  produce  scenarios  with 
different  levels  of  stressors,  and  application  of 
SAM,  BOB,  and  SALI  to  other  training 
situations.  This  same  methodology  could  be 
transferred  to  other  types  of  stressors  and  task 
situations  (e.g.,  army  battleforces,  air  traffic 
control,  and  nuclear  power  plant  operations). 
In  conclusion,  the  following  are 
recommendations  that  are  offered  as  a  point-of- 
departure  in  the  design  of  training  scenarios 
and  the  measurement  of  team  performance. 

*  To  identify  stressors,  employ  process 
tracing  techniques  that  will  enable 
detection  of  key  complex  decision 
making  tasks,  and  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities  to  perform  the  tasks. 

*  Use  the  workload  assessment  matrix 
and  the  ambiguity  assessment  matrix 
to  assemble  scenario  events.  In  this 
way,  different  levels  and  types  of  task 
features  can  be  systematically 
incorporated  into  a  series  of  training 
scenarios. 


Ultimately,  the  main  objective  of  scenario 
development  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
team  members  to  perform  critical  behaviors 
(Fowlkes  et  al.,  1992).  The  SAM  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  training  scenario  design  should  be 
driven  by  an  identified  standard  of 
performance.  Once  performance  objectives 
have  been  defined,  training  scenarios  should  be 
built  so  that  they  present  opportunities  to  learn 
and  achieve  the  desired  performance 
requirements.  SAM  addresses  the  issue  of 
identifying,  assessing,  and  manipulating 


Utilize  SMEs  to  help  incorporate  stress 
events  into  scenarios  that  will  elicit  key 
observable  decision  making  actions. 

To  create  a  BOB  and  SALI,  utilize  SMEs 
to  identify  key  team  member  actions 
and  action  sequences  that  should  occur 
at  each  significant  event  in  the  training 
scenario. 

Keep  in  mind  that  development  of 
training  scenarios  and  performance 
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measurement  instruments  should  be 
closely  tied  together,  and  changes  in 
performance  objectives  should 
influence  training  design. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  this  opplicolion  of  ARiT,  24  mission- copable  F-16  pilots  performed  three  tosks  on  o  port-tosk  F-16A  flight 
simulotor  under  voryinq  levels  of  time  compression  (i.e.,  1.0*.  1.5*.  2.0*,  ond  rondom).  All  subjects  were  then  tesied 
in  Q  reol-lime  (l.O*)  environment.  The  three  tosks  under  study  were  on  emergency  procedure  (£P)  tosk,  o  1  versus  2 
air  combot  moneuverinq  task,  ond  o  stern  conversion  or  oir  Intercept  tosk.  In  the  £P  tosk,  oil  ARTT  pilots  performed 
the  EP  tosk  with  28^  greater  occurocy,  ond  were  belter  ol  deolinq  with  o  simultoneous  WIG  threat,  reflected  by  o  six¬ 
fold  increase  in  the  number  of  MIG  kills  compored  to  o  reol-tinne  control  group.  In  the  ACM  tosk,  those  pilots  troined 
in  the  mixed  time  occelerolions  were  foster  to  ocquire  lock,  ond  were  toster  to  kill  both  MIG  Ihreots  Ihon  the  other 
groups.  In  the  stern  conversion  tosk,  there  were  no  stotisticol  differences  between  groups. 

These  findings  ore  qenerolly  consistent  with  previous  findings  thot  show  positive  effects  of  tosk  voriotion  (including  time 
vonotions)  during  troining.  Results  ore  discussed  in  the  context  of  exponsion  ond  evolution  of  ARTT  reseorch  ocross 
multiple  simulotor  plotforms  ond  different  types  of  high  performonce  tosks.  Also  discussed  ore  reloted  reseorch 
findings  thot  support  the  benefits  of  ARTT.  Further,  o  synthesis  of  mutli  discipline  reseorch  outlining  the  underlying 
theorelicol  bosis  for  ARTT  is  presented.  A  proposed  model  of  ARTT  bosed  on  on  onology  to  Einstein's  theory  of  speciol 
relotivity  is  suggested.  Conclusions  ond  on  outline  of  future  reseorch  directions  ore  presented. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Above  Real-Time  Troininq  (ARTT)  refers  to  o  troining 
porodiqm  that  places  the  operotor  in  a  simuloted 
environment  thot  (unctions  ot  foster  then  normol  time. 
In  the  cose  of  oir  combot  moneuverinq,  o  successful 
iocliCQl  ci.  interceijt  which  iiil«^iit  normoHy  toke  five 
minutes,  would  be  compressed  into  two  or  three 
minutes.  All  operotions  of  the  intercept  woutd 
correspondingly  be  occeleroted  such  os  oirspeed.  turn 
ond  bonk  velocities,  weopons  flyout,  ond  performonce 
of  the  odversory.  In  the  presence  of  these  time 
constroints.  the  pilot  would  be  required  to  perform  the 
some  mission  tosks  to  the  some  performonce  criterio- 
os  he  would  in  o  reol  lime  environment.  Such  o 
troininq  porodiqm  represents  o  deporlure  from  the 
intuitive,  but  not  often  supported,  feeling  (hot  the  best 
proctice  IS  determined  by  the  troininq  environment  with 
the  highest  fidelity.  ARTT  con  be  implemented 
economicolly  on  existing  simulotors.  It  is  importont  to 
realize  thot  ARTT  opplicotions  require  the  simutoted 
velocity  of  the  targets  ond  other  entitles  to  increose. 
NOT  the  updote  rote.  Over  25  yeors  oqo  NASA 
Dryden's  flight  test  engineers  recognized  thot  if  one 
could  progrom  o  simulotor  to  operote  In  "tost  time", 
one  could  give  test  pilots  o  more  occurote  experience 
or  “feel"  of  reol-world  stresses  thot  would  be  present 
m  the  oircroft  (KoK  1973.  Hoey  1976). 

The  origin  ot  support  for  ARTT,  In  simulotors,  comes 
from  onecdotol  reports  from  NASA,  Reseorchers  ot  the 
NASA  Dryden  Flight  Reseorch  Center  during  the  X-15 
progrom  in  the  lote  1960's  needed  o  mechonism  to 
oddress  the  X-15  test  pilots'  post  flight  comments  of 
being  "oiwuyb  behind  the  Oirplone..."  end  "...  ccutd 
never  catch  up"  (Thompson,  1965).  Cleorly,  there 
were  some  differences  between  the  perceved  time  in 
the  well-procticed  simulotor  flights  ond  perceived  time 


in  the  experlmenlol  oircroft.  The  first  time  NASA  used 
fost  time  simulotion  wos  toword  the  end  of  the  X-15 
progrom.  Pilots  compored  proctice  runs  ot  vorious 
time  constonls  with  flights  they  hod  oireody  flown.  A 
fost  lime  constont  of  1.5x  fell  closest  to  their  (light 
experience  ond  wos  ptonned  on  being  implemented  in 
the  lifting  body  proqroms,  but  lock  of  funding 
precluded  the  progrom  from  fully  developing  the 
copobiHly,  Regordless,  NASA's  test  pilots  ot  DFRC  hove 
endorsed  the  use  of  "fost  time"  simulation  os  port  of 
the  troining  process  (Kolf  1973,  Hoey  1976). 

Vidulich,  Yeh,  ond  Schneider  (1983)  examined  the 
utility  of  time  compression  os  o  troining  old  (or 
troininq  o  bosic  oir  traffic  control  skill  (o  high 
performonce  skill).  One  group  procticed  the  intercept 
with  the  torgel  plone  troveling  ot  260  knots.  The 
second  group  procticed  the  intercept  ot  5200  knots  - 
20  times  reol  time!  The  subjects  in  this  group 
received  between  72-80  Iriols  per  hour  during  troining. 
Both  groups  were  then  tested  in  reol  time.  The  time 
compressed  group  wos  significontly  better  ot  identifying 
the  turn  point;  there  wos  no  difference  between  groups 
on  estimoting  roll  out  heoding  for  the  intercept. 

Guckenberger,  Uliono,  ond  Lone  (1992),  using  o  loble 
top  tonk  gunnery  simulator,  troined  noive  subjects  on 
three  tonk  gunnery  scenorios  under  five  occelerolion 
foctors  (i.e.,  l.Ox,  1.5x,  2.0x,  sequenliol,  ond  mixed). 
Their  results  demonstroled  thot  troining  time  could  be 
cut  up  to  50%  with  performance  stoying  equol  to  or 
surpossinq  o  real-time  control  group. 

Further,  in  one  ARTT  group  (mixed  presenlolion)  their 
mean  performonce  scores  were  50%  higher  thon  the 
control  group  (l.OX). 


THEORETICAL  UNDERPINNINGS 

Psychophysicol  research  into  time  perception  has 
shown  the  relotivislic  noture  of  time  perception  in 
humans.  (Jones  1976,  Toumodqe  1990,  Skelly  1993). 
Relotivislic  nature  of  time  is  defined  os  linking  o 
humon  observer's  perception  of  time  to  that  porticulor 
observer’s  "stimulotion  stote"  or  "time  norm"; 
onoloqous  to  Einstein’s  theory  of  speciol  relativity 
linking  relotive  velocities  to  o  porticulor  observer  frame 
of  reference  norm.  It  is  noteworthy  thot  this  onology 
wos  orrived  ot  independently  by  Jones  (1976), 
Toumodqe  (1990)  ond  Guckenberger  (1992),  from 
three  different  fields.  Hohn  ond  Jones  (1981)  hove 
even  developed  working  models  though  their  work  is 
primorily  in  the  oreo  of  Audio  troininq.  Dr.  June  Skelly 
is  ottempling  to  extend  the  Audio  finding  to  the  oreno 
of  Visuol  troininq  and  hos  oireody  generoted  some 
impressive  mitiol  results  (Skelly  1993).  This  evolving 
multi-disciplinary  research  forms  o  firm  theoreticol 
basis  upon  which  to  build.  The  foundations  for  ARTT 
ond  Human  perception  ore  well  established.  Time 
perception  con  be  oltered  if  o  porticulorfy  boring  or 
interesting  tosk  is  introduced,  or  if  the  arousal  slate  of 
the  subject  is  chonged  through  external  environmenlol 
cues  (Porosuromon,  1986).  Humons  perceive  time 
differently  depending  upon  the  Indivlduol’s  "stimulation 
stole"  or  "lime  norm".  This  stimulation  stote  is  bosed, 
in  port,  on  the  sensory  cues  In  the  environment  ond 
the  interoctivily  level  between  the  individuol  and  his/her 
environment.  Perceived  lime,  therefore,  is  tied  to  the 
particular  individuol  at  his/her  porticulor  stimulotion 
state  to  form  o  "time  frome  of  reference"  for  that 
individuol.  Cohen  (1964)  discusses  evidence  for  on 
Inlerrelotionship  between  one's  "inner  dock"  ond 
sensory/motor  functioning  where  eoch  con  influence 
eoch  other  to  olter  the  perception  of  time.  Most  high 
perlormonce  tosks  involve  both  sensory/motor  ond 
cognitive  skills.  Schnieder  suggests  o  mild  lime  stress 
to  enhonce  high  perlormonce  skills  troininq  (Schnieder 
1985).  Further  Wrighl-Pollerson  Researchers  hove 
developed  o  method  of  Ropid  Communicolion  (RAP- 
COM)  which  improved  throughput  ond  retention  (Motin 
&  Bolf  1988). 

When  this  subjective  time  reference  is  perceived  os 
long,  it  moy  offer  o  unique  odvontoge  for  providing 
Irominq  on  crlUcol  high  performonce  skills.  This 
ortificiolly  occeleroled  frome  of  reference  moy  give  the 
operator  more  "perceived  lime"  m  which  to  octuolly 
perform  key  elements  of  the  mission.  The  very 


reolizotion  thot  the  operotor  has  more  time  moy  leod 
to  better  decision  mokinq  ond  situotionol  oworeness.  It 
moy  give  the  operator  the  edge  thot  mokes  the 
difference  in  todoy’s  modern  bottlefleld.  It  is  Importont 
to  note  thot  when  using  ARTT  more  compressed 
troininq  triols  con  be  performed  in  the  some  omounl 
of  time.  Even  ignoring  the  performonce  qoins,  more 
troininq  trials  per  unit  time  is  reoson  enough  to 
implement  ARTT.  As  long  os  no  negotive  troininq  is 
introduced,  more  economic  troininq  con  occur  on 
existing  simulotors.  The  simplest  cose  for  ARTT  is 
improved  simulotor  usoqe  either  by  more  trials  per  unit 
time  per  trainee,  or  higher  troinee  throughput. 

RESEARCH  OBJECTh/ES  AND  HYPOTHESES 

The  objectives  of  this  tosk  is  to  conduct  reseorch 
reqordinq:  (l)  the  relotive  effectiveness  of  ARTT  versus 
conventionol  troininq  on  different  simulotor  plotforms; 
(2)  the  relotive  effectiveness  of  olternotive 
implementotions  of  ARTT;  ond  (3)  the  impoct  of  ARTT 
versus  conventional  troininq  on  tctol  time. 

Prior  reseorch  suggests  thot  troininq  in  o  time 
occeieroted  environment  should  leod  to  poor 
performonce  versus  o  control  group,  but  should  leod  to 
qreoter  performonce  on  o  reol-time  tronsfer  tosk, 
Second,  it  is  expected  thot  there  will  be  group 
differences  in  troining  os  o  function  of  the  time 
occelerotion  constont  thot  is  used.  Third,  it  is  obvious 
thot  troining  time  will  be  reduced  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  time  occelerotion  constont  used,  Finolly,  it  is 
not  expected  thot  troining  under  various  time 
monipulotions  will  leod  to  negotive  tronsfer  of  troining 
to  0  reol-time  tosk. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Twenty-four  mission-copoble  F-16  Air  Force  pilots 
from  the  56th  Tocticol  Troining  Wing,  MocOill  Air  Force 
Bose,  Tompo  served  os  subjects  for  this  experiment. 
This  subject  pool  hod  743  meon  flight  hours  (ronge  of 
300-3400),  and  134  mean  simulotor  hours  (lonqe  of 
30-  500), 

All  subjects  were  recruited  on  o  voluntary  oosis  in 
occordonce  with  Americon  Psychological  Association 
(APA)  Principles  for  Reseorch  with  Humon  Subjects. 
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Prior  lo  testing,  subjects  were  given  written  instructions 
informing  them  os  to  the  generol  noture  of  the 
experiment. 

Equipment  and  Moteriois 

Iwo  Avionics  Situotionol  Aworeness  Trainers  (ASAT)  were 
used  os  the  testbed  for  this  study.  The  ASAT  is  o 
low-cost  F-16A  cockpit  troiner  designed  primarily  to 
train  in  the  beyond  visuot  ronge  (BVR)  environment. 
The  hordwore  components  thot  moke  up  the  ASAT 
consist  of  three  personol  computers  (PCs).  The  host 
computer  is  o  PC-AT  with  on  i386  CPU  ond  o  i387-20 
co-processor,  which  drive  the  head-up  (out-the- 
window)  and  rodor  electro-optic  (REO)  displays  and 
collect  the  doto  coming  from  the  stick  and  throttle. 
Another  PC-AT  ccmiputer  (i286).  drives  the  rodor 
worning  receiver  disploy.  Sound  ond  vibrotionol  cues 
ore  provided  through  the  third  PC  which  drives  o  stereo 
omplifier,  seat  ond  back  cushion-mounted  speokers, 
ond  Sub  woofers.  Aural  cues  avoiloble  in  the  ASAT 
include  rodor  sensor  tones,  engine  ond  oir  noise, 
missile  lounch,  ond  gunfire,  rodor  worning  receiver 
(RWR)  tones,  ond  missile  seeker  head  tones. 

Graphics  for  the  heod-up  disploy  ore  high  resolution, 
1024  X  1024  RGB,  with  o  63.36  kHz  horizontol 
sconnmg  frequency.  The  monitor  for  the  heod-up  ond 
visual  disploy  is  o  19-inch  color  CRT  monitor  which  is 
mounted  in  front  of  the  pilot  on  top  of  the  cockpit 
enclosure,  ond  gives  the  pilot  o  23°  X  23°  field-of- 
view.  The  REO  disploy  simulotes  thot  of  the  E-16A 
Block  15S  AN/APG  66  rodor,  ond  is  presented  on  o  5“ 
monochrome  monitor.  It  is  driven  by  the  i386  ond  is 
controlled  through  switch  GCtivotiOn  on  the  thrclUe  ond 
by  0  rodor  control  ponel  locoted  on  the  left  side  of  the 
simulotor.  The  ponel  contoins  oclive  switches  to 
control  ontenno  ozimuth,  ontenno  elevotion  ond  torgel 
history  selection.  The  rodor  warning  receiver  (RWR) 
simulates  the  AIR- 69  RWR,  ond  the  disploy  consists  of 
0  9"  EGA  resolution  color  monitor.  All  symbology  is 
generic  ond  unclossified. 

Ine  Sue- stick  controller  ond  throttle  ore  high  fioelity 
copies  of  the  controls  used  in  the  octuol  r-16A.  The 
stick  con  experience  o  moximum  deflection  of  0.25"  m 
eoch  of  the  four  oxis  (forword,  bockword,  right,  left), 
ond  IS  equipped  with  buttons  thot  ollow  the  pertor- 
monce  o*  different  functions  which  include  lour  woy 
trim,  missile  release,  gun  triggering,  missile  select 
buHon  (AIM  9-J/L),  ond  o  return  to  seorch  switch. 


The  throttle  controls  thrust  from  idle  to  full  militory 
power  ond  beyond  through  five  stoges  of  ofterburner. 
(It  should  be  noted  thot  no  chonge  in  thrust  results  in 
the  ASAT  from  olterburner  stoge  2  through  stoge  5; 
the  ofterburner  hos  only  two  stotes;  on  ond  off.) 
Other  throttle  functions  include;  four  woy  rodor  cursor, 
UHF/VHF  tronsmit  switch,  missile  uncoge  button,  speed 
broke  switch,  ontenno  elevotion  knob,  choff/flore 
releose  button,  ond  dog  fight  switch. 

The  ASATs  communicote  vio  o  PC-bosed  ethernet 
network  ot  the  osynchronous  rote  of  opproximotely 
10-14  pockets  per  second.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
experiment,  the  network  wos  modified  so  thot  eoch 
ASAT  communicoted  through  o  Hewlett-Pockord  1386, 
33  mHz  PC  which  served  os  the  experimentol  interfoce. 
This  PC  controlled  tosk  selection,  triol  start  ond  stop 
times,  durotion,  doto  storoge,  ond  other  experimentol 
informotlon.  In  this  design,  the  PC  would  olso  send 
messoges  to  either  ASAT  instructing  the  simulotor  to 
octlvote  or  deoctlvote  certoin  functions  (e.g.,  sound) 
thot  were  required  fof  o  subject  to  perform  o  given 
tosk.  Speciol  purpose  C  ond  ossembly  softwore  wos 
written  to  handle  these  speciol  requirements. 

Pio.c,e.duf.g 

The  subjects'  first  mission  wos  to  fomiliorlze 
themselves  with  the  simulotor,  including  its  disploys, 
controls,  ond  hondling  quolities.  These  ospects  of  the 
simulotor  ore  probobly  different  thon  whot  the  subjects 
ore  normoHy  occustomed  to.  Since  the  F-16A  model 
IS  no  longer  in  service  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  only 
some  of  our  subjects  hod  ever  flown  it.  Based  on 
preliminory  test  subjects,  we  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
0  problem  since  the  F-16A  ond  F-16C  models  hove 
sufficiently  similor  oerodynomic  ond  ovlonlcs 
chorocteristics.  The  subjects  were  given  opproximotely 
forty- five  minutes  for  fomiliorizotion  ocross  o  wide 
voriety  of  scenorlos.  During  this  time,  the  subjects 
were  encouroged  to  test  and  experiment  with  the 
control  ond  displays,  ond  the  flying  chorocteristics  ot 
the  simulotor. 

After  the  fomiliorizotion  period  there  wos  obout  o 
fifteen  minute  breok.  The  subjects  then  flew  on 
ossigned  order  of  the  three  tosks  ot  on  ossigned  ARTT 
voiue. 

These  ossignments  hod  been  mode  beforehond  ond 
represent  o  complete  counterboloncing  of  the  four  ARTT 
conditions,  three  tosks,  ond  24  subjects. 
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For  eoch  losk,  the  subject  flew  10  trials  at  the 
ossigned  group,  subjects  were  presented  with  o  rondom 
presentotion  of  the  first  three  time  constants.  The 
wllhin-qroup  foctor  tested  o  triol  effect  with  eoch 
subject  receiving  10  troining  ond  4  test  triols  (i.e., 
tronsfer  of  troining  triols).  Dependent  voriobles  included 
voried  flight  performonce  doto  such  os  time-to-lock, 
tlme-to- kill,  hit/miss  percentoge,  mission  performonce 
times,  and  emergency  procedure  checklist  performance. 
Specific  doto  collected  were  o  function  of  the  tosk 
being  performed 

Training  TosTs  and  Initial  Conditions  The  three  tosks 
used  for  this  study  ore  tisted  ond  exploined  betow.  A 
tosk  ended  when  the  subject  "killed"  the  torget(s)  or 
when  the  task  timed-out.  We  limited  ony  given  losk  to 
five  minutes  to  optimize  doto  sloroge.  For  eoch  hop 
lor  eoch  tosk.  the  subject  hod  unlimited  luel.  The 
subject  did  not  hove  occess  to  ony  ground  control 
intercept  (GCl)  or  oirborne  AWACS  informotion.  The 
following  task  briefings  were  the  only  mformotion 
ovoiloble. 

Tosk  1  -  One  versus  Jwo  Air  Cornbol 
Mcnouvcfing.  Two  bogeys  on  the  nose  ot 
25,000  ft.  Gool  was  two  valid  foce  shots  on 
the  initiol  merge.  Continue  to  engage  the 
bogeys  until  they  hove  been  killed,  or  until  the 
experimenter  terminotes  the  hop. 

Task  2  -  Stern  Conversion.  Bogey  wos  40 
miles  on  the  nose  ot  20,000  It.  Gool  was  to 
perform  stern  conversion  and  position  for  o 
possible  AIM  9J  missile  or  gun  shot  os  quickly 
os  possible.  Moximum  dislonce  for  weapons 
employment  wos  1500  ft.  The  subject  wos 
required  to  n.ointoin  o  30  degree  ospect  cone 
at  no  more  thon  1500  feet  before  permission 
to  fire  was  given.  This  allows  for  odequote 
doto  collection.  This  hop  ended  when  the 
bogey  hos  been  killed  or  when  the 
experimenter  terminotes  the  hop. 

Tnsk  ,3  -  Fmerqency  Procedure.  In  this 
tosk,  the  Subject  wos  flying  over  enemy  oreo 
suspected  of  hoving  energy  pulse  weopons 
(belter  known  os  "power  sucker").  The 
subject  must  deol  with  two  external  threots. 
Nomely,  the  "power  sucker"  and  on  enemy- 
bogey.  When  the  subject  wos  pointed  by  one 
of  these  weopons,  he  heord  (ond  fell)  o 


constont  low  rumbling  noise  Indicoting  on 
imminent  ond  colosirophic  power  loss.  If  this 
hoppened,  the  emergency  procedure  (FP)  to 
defeot  this  weopon  wos  os  follows; 

1)  fire  energy  decoy  (missile): 

2)  change  heoding  left  10  degrees; 

3)  hit  energizer  (flore); 

4)  chenge  heading  right  10  degrees; 

5)  fire  energy  decoy  (missile); 

6)  hit  energizer  (flore). 

If  the  subject  performed  the  procedure  obove  exoctly, 
ond  in  the  correct  order,  the  "power  sucker"  would  be 
defeoted  ond  oircroft  power  would  be  restored.  If  not. 
the  subject  would  crosh.  The  gool  of  this  tosk  wos  to 
perform  the  EP  obove  os  quickly  os  possible  while  ot 
the  some  time  successfully  engoqing  o  hostile  bogey. 

RESULTS 

Row  llight  perlormonce  ootc  originoHy  collected  ot  o 
10-14  Hz  iterotion  rote  were  reduced  into  triol 
summaries.  Summory  doto  ./ere  then  onolyzed  using 
the  Stctisticol  Pockoge  for  the  Sociol  Sciences  (SPSS) 
(SPSS,  1992).  The  multivorlote  onolysis  of  vorionce 
(MANOVA)  syntox  for  SPSS  wos  used  os  the  overoll 
design  structure  lor  the  onolysis;  however,  univoriote  f 
tests  were  colculoted  for  specific  plonned  comporisons 
of  interest.  These  plonned  comporisons  focused  on 
identifying  slollsIicoHy-relioble  differences  between  the 
perlormonce  of  the  lour  time  occelerotion  groups  in 
tioining,  ond  performonce  comporing  the  overoge  of 
the  three  troining  blocks  (for  o  given  tosk/dependeni 
vorioble  combinotions)  with  the  two  tronsfer  triol 

blocks. 

For  the  emergency  procedure  (EP)  tosk,  number  of 
MiGs  killed,  lime  to  complete  EP.  ond  percent  of  EP 
performed  correctly  were  onolyzed  by  group.  Anolysls 
of  the  EP  flight  doto  demonstrated  o  signlliconi 

increose  in  MIG  kills  from  training  to  tronsfer  for  all 
occeleroted  conditions  (>^^20  ”  *ith 

!he  1.5x  and  2.0x  conditions  slightly  outperforming  the 
mixed  group.  The  three  occeleroted  groups,  ot  the 
conclusion  ol  the  lost  tronsfer  block,  hod  o  belter  thon 
six-fold  odvontoge  in  the  number  of  MIG  kills 

compored  to  those  troined  at  real-time  (see  Figure  1.) 

Further,  the  groups  occurocy  tor  the  EP  ot  real-time 
wos  Mixed->  100%  occurole,  2.0x->  96.6%  occurote. 
1.5x->  90%  occurute,  1.0- >  72%  occurote 
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When  comparing  performonce  in  troining  on  the 
number  of  MIG  kills,  (here  is  olso  o  significont 
difference  between  (he  groups  (/"  3  20  “ 

.05).  Both  (he  1.5x  and  2,0x  groups  performed  better 
in  troining  when  compared  to  the  l.Ox  and  mixed 
groups.  This  finding  was  not  expected,  ond  is  not 
consistent  with  whot  is  known  obout  the  contexluol 
interference  phenomenon. 


figure  1.  Meon  Number  of  MIG  Kills  by  Triol  Block 

Next,  the  time  to  complete  the  EP  proceoure,  and 
percent  of  EP  procedure  perlormed  correct  were 
onoiyzed.  As  time  went  on,  oil  the  groups  completed 
the  EP  checklist  items  quicker,  oHhough  Ihot  difference 
wos  not  stolisticolly  reliable  When  comparing  the 

occurocy  performonce,  however,  both  the  2.Cx  ond 
mixea  conditions  performed  the  checklist  tosk 
siqnilicontly  better  thon  ether  the  l.Ox  or  1.5x  groups, 
when  loter  tested  ot  reol-time  (Z' 320  =  ^-^5, 

.002).  In  foot,  subjects  in  the  mixed  group  scored 
perfectly  in  the  transfer  condition.  The  l.Ox  ond  1.5x 
groups  octuolly  sow  0  slight  decreose  in  occurocy 
performonce  from  troining  to  tronsfer.  There  were  no 
mentionoble  differences  between  the  groups  m  troining. 

For  the  stern  conversion  tosk,  time  to  reach  criterion, 
stern  score,  ond  dislonce  ol  lock  were  onoiyzed  by 
group. 

Anolysis  of  the  stern  conversion  tosk  showed  thot  me 
l.Sx  group  performed  only  slightly  better  thon  (he 
other  groups  in  (he  time  to  reoch  0  preset  position 


criterion.  The  1.5x  group  performed  the  tosk  foster  in 
troining  dz/x/in  tronsfer  but  the  reader  will  note  thot 
these  findings  ore  not  stotlsticolly  significant. 


For  (he  distonce  ot  lock  vorioble,  which  represents  a 
meosure  of  rodor  torget  ocquisition  performonce,  the 
2.0x  ond  l.Sx  groups  performed  slightly  worse  in 
troining,  indicoting  thot  subjects  in  those  two  groups 
look  somewhot  longer  to  locote  ond  lock  the  bogey. 
With  this  vorioble.  the  greoter  the  range  ot  which  the 
bogey  is  identified  ond  locked,  the  better  opportunity  0 
pilot  has  to  moke  decisions.  In  tronsfer,  the  l.Ox  ond 
1  5x  groups  continued  to  improve,  however,  the  mixed 
group  showed  0  significont  decreose  in  the  first 
Ironsler  trio!  block  ( /"  3  20  =  37.64,  /?  <  .00l)(see 
Figure  2).  This  lotter  finding  could  be  due  to  the 
relotive  uncertointy  of  the  initiol  closure  speeds  ond 
ronge-to-lorqel  coused  by  mixing  the  occeleroted 
conditions. 


Figure  2.  Meon  distonce  ol  lock  by  triol  block 


For  the  stern  conversion  score,  there  ore  no  significont 
differences  between  groups  in  troining  or  between 
(roming  ond  tronsfer  performonce  omong  the  four 
groups.  The  scoring  procedure  used  for  the  stern  tosk 
is  bosed  on  o  subjective  rotinq  thot  is  often  given  by 
instructor  pilots  (IPs)  to  students.  The  score  is  bosed 
on  ossess'^g  hnih  flip  rin';iirp  speed  nnd  ospect  angle 
during  the  conversion.  The  ideo  being  (hot  when  the 
pilot  roHs-out  behind  the  bogey  (low  ospect  ongle),  the 
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pilot  should  not  be  more  thon  three  miles  or  less  thon 
one  miie  behind  the  bogey.  As  o  rule-of-thumb,  the 
closure  speed  should  olso  be  in  proportion  to  the 
dislonce  (e.q .  ol  2  miles,  200  knots  closure  speed). 
Although  not  stotisticoHy  different,  there  is  on  octuoi 
decreose  in  performonce  from  the  lost  training  block 
to  the  first  transfer  block  followed  by  o  slight  increase 
in  performonce  at  the  lost  tronsfer  block  In  the  end, 
performonce  lor  the  t.Oir  group  is  higher  than  the 
other  groups.  The  results  of  the  stern  conversion, 
token  together,  tends  to  suggest  thot  piloting  tasks 
thot  involve  well-leorned  (ot  reol-tirne)  ond  continuous 
responses  to  both  intemol  (ownship)  ond  extemci 
(bogey)  positioning  cues  might  not  benefit  from 
opove-reol-time  simuiotion. 

tor  the  oir  combot  maneuvering  (ACM)  task,  time  to 
first  lock,  lime  to  reach  criterion,  ond  number  of  vohd 
missiie  shots  were  onolyzed  by  group  Tor  bme  to 
first  iccv.  which  IS  0  meosure  of  the  speed  ot  which  c 
pilot  Gcguires  his  odversory  on  rodor,  oil  groups  except 
the  I.Ox  group  sow  o  significont  increose  m  lock  lime 
from  the  lost  troming  block  to  the  first  transfer  block 
(/"3,20  =  2.92,  p<  .05).  In  compering  the  groups  ol 
the  finol  tronsfer  block,  both  the  mixed  ond  t.Oi 
grc'i.ip-  performed  significonfiy  beffer  |hon  either  the 
l.bx  or  2. Ox  group.  Ihe  2, Ox  group  oiso  outperformed 
the  1.5x  group  in  tronsfer  (see  Figure  }). 
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Figure  3.  Mean  lime  to  first  lock  by  Iriol  block 

For  Ihe  Fme  to  reoch  criterion,  there  wos  no 
significant  difference  between  groups  from  Iroining  Ic 


tronsfer.  In  comporing  the  lost  tronsfer  block, 
however,  the  mixed  group  performed  signlficontly  bettor 
than  either  of  the  other  groups  (2^3  20  "  ^ 

.01  if)  (See  Figure  4). 


figure  4.  Meuii  lime  to  reoch  criterion  by  trial  block 
(ACM) 


Finoliy,  the  mecn  hit/m'ss  percentoge  were  onolyzed 
one  reveoied  no  significont  differences  between  group 
in  either  training  or  tronsfei.  Upon  further  inspection. 
It  wos  Gpporei‘1  thot  this  metric  wos  somewhot  biosed 
due  to  the  performonce  of  Ihe  missiles.  This  point  is 
exponaed  m  the  discussion  section  below. 


DISCUSSION 

The  [P  lesuits  cemonslroled  thot  oli  the  groups  tromeo 
unde'  ccceieroteO  time  conditions  produced 
sig'iiliconliy  higher  occurocy  in  performing  on 
err.e'gei'cy  p'ceedure  m  the  transfer  condition  thon  did 
c  re.a-:inr,e  cc-nlro,  group.  The  mixed  ond  the  2. Ox 
g'oups  performed  the  [P  neor  perfectly  (100%  ond 
96.6%,  respeclively).  The  1.5x  g, cup's  occurocy  wos 
oim.ost  90%,  while  the  control  group  scored  the  lowest 
ol  ObOjt  72%.  This  finding  in  portiCulQf  demionslrotes 
thcl  ARU  may  hove  potenliol  Ic  Iroin  procedu'cl  tasks 
with  qrecier  occurocy  ond  in  less  time  In  the  [P  Iosk. 
the  aifiicjlly  of  Ihe  losk  wos  increosed  by  pToemg  oil 
crC;;Ds  under  tne  cddi'ionol  (simuloted)  stress  of 
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having  to  perform  the  EP  during  o  secondary  air 
combot  tosk  An  unexpected  result  was  in  eoch  ARTT 
group,  the  nunriber  of  enemy  MiGs  killed  was  six  times 
higher  thon  the  l.Ox  groups  when  compared  in  the 
reai-timie  ironsfer  blocks.  There  wos  olso  no 

significont  difference  between  the  groups  when 
cnoly?lng  the  time  tn  complete  the  [P  vorioble  The 
subjects,  after  a  few  trials,  mastered  the  procedure 
ond  their  perlormonce  stobilized.  This  seems  to 
indicote  thot  ARTT  does  not  necessorily  effect  the 
speed  with  which  pure  motor  tosks  ore  performed. 

Results  of  the  stern  conversion  tosks  ore  less  dear, 
ono  neither  support  or  refute  the  ARTT  concept.  For 
this  tosk  we  ottempted  to  implement  ARTT  by 
increosing  the  velocities  of  the  ASAT  and  the  bogey.  In 
retrospect,  due  to  the  physics  and  geometry  of  the 
sierr.  task,  we  foiled  to  create  c  savings  or  reduction 
■■  .'C.  ling  imrie  which  is  o  centrol  tenet  in  .ARTT.  The 
■'.reed  the  ARTT  groups  to  teke  essentioHy  the 
I.  i.n  training  os  the  real-time  control  group. 

.  experiments  we  hove  been  successful  by 
spe'''jin.,g  op  forgets,  ownship.  or  both.  This  wos  not  the 
cose  tor  the  stem  tosk.  Moreover,  pilots  differ  greotly 
in  then  opprooch  to  performiing  the  tosk.  Scm.e  would 
pericrm  c  'ow/high  or  high/low  verticol  conversion 
wnile  some  would  mitioHy  offset  left  or  right  ond 
perform  0  "stondord"  conversion.  This  mode  it  difficult 
to  estoblish  useful  meosures  of  performonce.  Tosks 
suc^'  os  the  stern  conversion  thot  could  be  performed 
successfully  using  one  or  more  olternote  strotegies,  did 
not  produce  useful  measures. 

The  oir  combat  moneuvering  (ACM)  tosk  ciso  produced 
mued  results.  Agoin.  the  foci  thot  piicts  hove 
different  flying  styles  leods  to  difficult  performance 
ossessrTier-it.  The  pilots  were  instructed  to  toke  two 
voiid  foce  shots  -  one  ot  eoch  bogey.  A  "volid"  shot 
wos  one  in  which  the  ronge  from  the  bogey  wos  less 
then  or  equol  to  Six  miles  and  the  aspect  ongle  wos 
between  135  and  18C  degrees.  The  ASAT  softwore 

modeled  only  the  older  AlM-9u  ond  A1M-9L  missiles 

Unlortunotely,  when  the  raw  dote  wos  Inspected,  it 
become  cieor  thot  the  pilots  biod  greot  difficulty 
ceneving  "volid"  missile  shots,  os  they  were  defined, 
regoroiess  of  the  group  they  were  assigned.  The 
explonolion  for  this  phenomenon  lies  in  the 
r,c(lnrmnn,;e  Of  thP  mi^'VilPS  onO  the  OttOCk  profiles 

preferred  by  the  pilots.  Specificolly,  the  AiM-9L  is 

copopie  of  0  high  ospect  kills,  but  its  performonce  is 

Signif.contly  worse  thon  the  newer  .AIM-9M  which  the 


pilots  ore  fomilior  with.  The  hit/miss  percentoge 
metric,  therefore,  connol  be  considered  o  true 
reflection  of  pilot/weopon  performonce.  In  oddition, 
most  pilots  chose  to  "offset"  or  break  right  or  left  to 
creote  more  of  on  odvontogeous  ospect  angle.  With  o 
less  thon  optimol  high  ospect  kill  performance  of  the 
A1M-9L  missiles,  the  fight  usuoUy  degeneroted  into  o 
toll  chose  with  0  time  sovings  disoppeoring  since  both 
the  AS.AT  ond  the  MIGs  were  both  occeleroted. 

There  were  somie  trends  in  the  ACM  tosk  thot,  oHhough 
ore  not  stotisticolly  significont,  beor  some  mentioning. 
The  mixed  group  were  11%  foster  In  disposing  of  the 
two  MIGs.  The  mixed  group  olso  showed  the  fostest 
reduction  in  time  to  first  lock  from  troining  to  tronsfer. 
Fmolly,  the  hit/miss  percentoge  score  wos  highest  In 
the  1.5x  ond  2.0x  groups. 

CONCLUSION 

Bosed  on  the  results  of  this  reseorch,  tasks  thot 
contoln  simple  psychomotor  or  procedurol  components 
such  os  the  emergency  procedure  tosk  performed  on 
the  f-16  ASAT  cleorly  benefit  from  ARTT.  Moreover, 
this  reseorch  demonstroted  thot  tosk  type  ond  tosk 
content  ore  differentially  offected  by  ARTT.  The  ARTT 
groups  showed  higher  performonce  scores  when 
compered  to  o  reol-time  control  group  in  tronsfer  for 
the  EP  tosk.  For  tosks  with  more  complex  )gnltive 
components  such  os  the  ACM  ond  stern  conversion, 
there  wos  no  cleor  edvontoge  in  the  ARTT  groups 
compored  to  o  reol-time  control  group.  The  stern  ond 
ACM  tosks  oHowed  lor  citernctive  performonce 
strotegies  thot  pose  porticulor  m.eosurement  ond 
Interpretotlon  problems. 

The  increose  occurocy  of  performing  EPs  beors  further 
study  becouse  of  the  obvious  impliccllons  for  sofety 
troining.  Mony  reol-world  emergencies  require 
occurote  performonce  of  checklist  procedures  under 
scmellmes  extremely  stressful  circumstonces.  In  this 
study  those  troined  under  on  occeleroted  condition  not 
only  performed  the  pnmory  EP  more  occurotely,  they 
olso  were  oble  ochieve  o  significantly  greeter  number 
of  MiG  kilis  (6x)  on  0  concurrent  secondory  tosk. 

With  respect  to  the  Initiol  reseorch  objectives; 

1.  ARTT  wos  more  effective  then 
conventlonol  real-time  troining  in 
the  cose  of  EP  tosk.  The  stem 
conversion  ond  ACM  task  results 
were  mixed. 
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2.  For  those  siqnificont  efiects,  the 
group  thol  provided  the  qreotest 
performonce  improvements  wos  the 
one  thot  mixed  the  presentation  ol 
different  speeds.  This  supports  the 
contention  thot  tosk  variety  in 
troining  leods  to  higher  performonce. 

3.  The  impoct  of  the  ASAT  study  on 
troinmg  time  is  "iconctusive  due  to 
methodological  considerations. 

Fmoily,  os  expected  none  of  the  ARTT  groups 
experienced  ony  negotive  tronsfer  of  troining  to  reol- 
time  tronsfer  tosks. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  con  be  seen  os  further 
Support  of  the  benefits  of  troining  ot  Above-Reol  Time. 
The  emergency  procedure  tosk  results  illustrote  the 
performance  increases  obtoinoble  using  ARTT  on 
existing  simulotors.  The  other  two  tasks  did  not 
restrict  the  pilot's  octions  sufficiently  to  oltow  usefut 
meosures  to  be  obtoined,  Amerlcon  pilots  ore  orguobly 
the  finest  pilots  m  the  world,  but  their  independence 
and  cunning  thot  moke  them  great,  olso  mokes  them 
difficult  to  restrict  ond  meosure.  Consider  the 
evolution  of  reseorch  listed  below: 

•  The  first  use  of  "fost  time"  or  ARTT  in 
simulotors  wos  Jock  Kolf  ot  NASA  Dryden  over 
20  years  ago.  (Kolf  1973). 

•  NASA'S  initiol  success  wos  followed  by 
successes  in  the  lifting  body  progrom  os  well. 
(Hoey  1976). 

•  The  success  of  AlC  by  the  FAA  study. 

(Vidulich  1983) 

•  Success  of  VIGS  time  sovmg  ond  performonce 
increose.  (Guckenberger  1992) 

•  Emergency  procedure  m  F-16  occurocy 
increose 

Applicotions  of  ARTT  to  simulotors  teems  to  hove 
merit.  The  theoreticol  frome  work  for  ARTT  continues 
with  synthesis  from  mony  diverse  fields,  most  notobly 
oudio  perception  who's  relotivistic  working  models  mcy 
tionsfe:  lo  illuminote  ARTT's  working  relotivistic  model. 

AKII  ond  the  intrinsic  t'me  odoptobility  cl  man  is  o 
vost  field  of  greet  potentiol. 


FUTURE  RESEARCH  DIRECTIONS 

Neor-term  work  will  focus  on  expending  the  opplicotion 
of  ARTT  for  emergency  procedure  troining.  We  ore  olso 
beginning  to  explore  techniques  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  ARTT  on  subsequent  performonce  in 
the  octuol  oircroft. 

The  overoll  oim  of  the  ARTT  concept  is  to  exploit  the 
time  odoptobility  of  humons  ond  foster  o  new  woy  of 
thinking  obout  time  monipulotion  In  the  mon-mochine 
Interfoce.  Future  research  directions  might  Include 
sofety,  educotlon,  medicol,  and  entertoinment 
opplicotions.  For  exomple,  it  would  be  possible  to 
Increose  the  voice  ond  doto  communicotion  rote  over  o 
network  to  ollow  crews  or  teoms  to  troln  ot  foster  thon 
reol-time.  Time  flow  could  be  controlled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  troinee.  New  troining  methods  thot  ore 
lime  flexible  will  chonqe  form,  fit  ond  function  of  the 
mon-mochine  Interfoce.  ARTT  progroms  ore  initioHy 
plonned  in  simulotion  and  troining  with  follow  on  to  use 
ARTT  in  the  mon-mochine  Interfoce.  Emergency 
procedure  troining  for  pilots,  both  commerciol  ond 
militory  is  envisioned  os  the  Initiol  proving  ground. 

Current  Reseorch  Projects  include; 

•  ARTT  for  oirborne  weopons  troining 

•  Virtuol  Time  Adding  the  fourth 
Dimension  to  Virtuol  Reolity:  Next 
Generotion  Mon-Mochine  Interfoces 

•  Above  Reol  Time  Communicotion 

•  ARTT  theoreticol  model;  Relotivistic 

Time-Speed  Reoding-Speed 

Listening  ->  Speed  Simulotinq 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  reports  preliminary  results  of  research  into  distance  learning  currently  being  conducted  by 
the  authors.  Although  some  of  the  results  reported  here  are  preliminary,  the  trends  identified  should  not 
change  significantly. 

While  many  organizations  conduct  distance  learning  programs,  there  has  not  been  much  focus  on 
issues  of  instructional  design  specKically  directed  towards  distance  learning.  In  this  paper,  current 
research  on  trends  in  instructional  design  issues  pertaining  to  distance  learning  are  investigated.  Focus 
of  the  research  was  on  evaluating  the  delivery  of  hands-on  technical  training  via  distance  technologies. 
Data  is  presented  on  the  impact  of  distance  teaming  on  the  curriculum,  types  of  student  •  instructor 
interaction,  student  interaction  with  the  instmctional  materials,  and  on  the  preparation  of  faculty  and  staff 
for  distance  learning. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Distance  Learning  is  defined  as;  any  method 
of  presenting  training  that  is  interactive  and  in 
which  the  students  are  physically  separate  from 
the  instructor  (AETC,  1991).  The  training 
environment  in  the  Air  Force  is  changing.  Efforts 
to  decentralize  training  management  and  export 
training  through  distance  learning  and  other 
technologies  have  already  begun,  and  this  trend 
will  surely  continue.  Previous  Armstrong 
Laboratory  research  in  computer-based  training 
revealed  that  the  Air  Force  had  not  been 
thoroughly  prepared  for  implementation  of 
computer-based  training  (Walsh,  Yee,  Grozier, 
Gibson  &  Young,  1992).  This  paper  will  report 
the  results  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  authors 
for  Armstrong  Laboratory  to  determine  issues  to 
aid  the  Air  Force  in  preparing  for  implementation 
of  distance  learning. 

Past  Research  Focus 

Although  distance  learning  technologies  have 
been  utilized  tor  many  years,'  distance  learning 
has  recently  come  under  increased  scrutiny  as  a 
viable  technology  tor  technical  training.  From  a 
preliminary  review  of  the  literature  it  appears  that 
the  bulk  of  research  has  focused  on  distance 
learning  technologies  employed  and  how  various 
organizations  have  irnplemented  these 
technologies  (presumably  successfully).  Few 
studies  have  concentrated  on  student-related 
issues  or  instructional  quality  concerns. 

The  current  study  builds  upon  previous 
research  work  in  distance  learning  conducted  by 
Air  Education  and  Training  Command  (AETC)  to 
assess  the  state-of-the-art  ir  distance  learning 
technology  (AETC,  1991).  Using  the  AETC  study 

'  38.1%  of  resporxfents  to  our  survey  indicated 
they  have  had  programs  for  10  years  or  longer. 


as  a  starting  point,  the  authors  surveyed 
organizations  involved  in  distance  learning  to 
determine  how  far  the  technology  has  advanced, 
and  to  assess  the  organizations'  experience  with 
distance  learning.  Of  particular  interest  were 
lessons  learned  concerning  the  impact  of  distance 
learning  on  the  quality  of  the  curriculum,  student  - 
instnjctor  interaction,  student  interaction  with 
instructional  materials,  and  on  unique  approaches 
to  developing  instructional  materials  for  distance 
learning  technologies. 

Selected  organizations  were  contacted  to 
determine  how  their  approach  to  distance  learning 
affects  the  preparation  and  training  of  their 
instructional  staff,  whether  they  employed  any 
special  techniques  to  select,  prepare  or  modify 
old  instnjctional  materials  or  create  new 
instructional  materials  for  implementation  in 
distance  learning,  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
their  programs,  and  to  gauge  the  organizational 
impact  of  distance  learning. 

Research  Goals 

A  majority  of  training  which  takes  place  in  the 
Air  Force  is  directly  related  to  maintenance 
functions.  Even  training  which  is  not 
maintenance  related  is  primarily  task  (skill) 
oriented.  Nearly  all  of  this  training  requires  some 
kind  of  hands-on  experience  with  aircraft,  weapon 
systems  or  equipment.  For  any  technology  to 
have  a  significant  effect  on  Air  Force  technical 
training  it  must  be  able  to  adequately  address  the 
requirements  of  these  hands-on  components.  In 
our  opinion,  effective  technical  training  requires 
sound  instructional  design  strategies  as  its  basis. 
Therefore,  we  have  sought  to  identify  distance 
learning  programs  which  have  addressed  similar 
training  requirements  effectively. 

A  primary  goal  of  this  research  was  to 
determine  if  there  are  specific  categories  of 
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objectives,  task  characteristics,  or  instructional 
strategies  which  lend  themselves  to  particular 
distance  learning  technologies.  We  have 
attempted  to  answer  Miller's  (1990)  question; 
What  can  be  done  better  through  distance 
education  than  in  a  classroom?  Some  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  use  of  mediated  instruction,  i.e., 
distance  learning  using  computer-assisted 
instruction,  to  assess  its  applicability  and 
effectiveness.  While  much  distance  learning 
tends  to  consist  of  video  teletraining  with  an 
instnjctor  presenting  the  learning  materials  to 
students  at  rerrxjte  sitefs)  over  television 
transmissions,  the  research  team  questioned  if 
this  method  was  the  primary  strategy  for  distance 
learning,  and  whether  it  was  the  best  one  for 
hands-on  objectives. 

APPROACH 

The  research  approach  taken  was  to 
determine  the  state-of-the-art  in  distance  learning 
from  the  literature,  to  glean  from  the  literature 
specific  problems  which  were  of  interest  to  the 
Laboratory,  and  to  design  a  sun/ey  of  distance 
learning  organizations  to  assess  their  approach  to 
these  issues. 

Literature  Review 

Prior  to  designing  a  questionnaire,  an 
extensive  literature  review  was  conducted.  The 
purpose  of  the  literature  review  was  to  identify 
current  trends  in  distance  learning,  to  determine 
what  potential  research  issues  might  be,  and  to 
assess  if  there  had  been  any  previous  research 
conducted  which  might  offer  solutions  to  the 
instructional  design  issues.  Some  of  the  literature 
reported  success  stories  for  individual  distance 
learning  programs  (Griffin  &  Hodgins,  1991, 
Chung,  1991,  Heathman  &  Kleiner,  1991,  McKell, 
Hardy  &  Stocks,  1992,  and  Marshall,  1991, 
among  others).  While  reviewing  this  large  volume 
of  literature,  we  found  that  there  were  unresolved 
problems  associated  with  instructional 
effectiveness  of  distance  learning  for  certain  kinds 
of  skills.  This  provided  several  topics  for 
questionnaire  devel^ment. 

The  literature  was  also  a  source  of  6c.*a 
regarding  approaches,  methods  and  techniques 
which  might  offer  success  if  applied  to  distance 
learning.  We  examined  these  carefully  whenever 
we  visited  one  of  the  organizations  later  In  the 
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Study.  Practices  which  could  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Air  Force  in  designing  instructional  strategies  for 
distance  learning  were  of  primary  interest  to  the 
research  team  curing  site  visits. 

Survey  Development 

After  identifying  potential  distance  learning 
issues  and  problems  from  the  literature  review, 
the  team  developed  a  questionnaire  to  be  used  in 
surveying  the  field.  The  questionnaire  consisted 
of  65  questions  organized  into  5  major  areas; 
organizational  profile,  student  information,  faculty 
information,  instructional  design  and  general 
information.  Within  each  of  these  areas  several 
topics  were  examined.  The  questionnaire  was 
designed  to  provide  the  respondents  with  a 
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number  of  choices  in  each  category,  yet  it  did  not 
limit  them  from  providing  specific  comments  to  a 
question  if  the  categories  listed  did  not  represent 
what  they  were  doing. 

Identification  of  Distance  Learning 
Organizations 

Since  our  definition  of  distance  learning  was 
broadly  inclusive,  there  was  no  single  source 
which  provided  us  with  a  list  of  all  or  most 
distance  learning  organizations  to  be  surveyed. 
We  were  interested  in  distance  learning  providers, 
but  not  merely  instances  of  a  school  district 
implementing  televised  classes  in  math,  science, 
etc.,  or  in  technology  vendors  interested  in  selling 
their  systems.  Rather,  we  wanted  to  contact  as 
many  organizations  which  had  tailored  their 
curriculum,  did  something  specific  to  prepare  their 
instructors,  or  had  some  unique  aspect  to  their 
distance  learning  program.  We  were  especially 
interested  in  organizations  which  might  be 
providing  hands-on  technical  training.  The 
research  team  developed  a  database  of  distance 
leamir>g  organizations  from  various  distance 
learning  related  sources  such  as:  catalogs, 
networks,  journal  articles,  the  AETC  study,  and 
(probably  most  effective)  referrals  from  other 
organizations.  While  we  would  not  assert  that 
this  listing  is  comprehensive,  it  is  a  broad  sample 
of  organizations  which  are  providing  distance 
learning  services. 

Conduct  Survey 

The  survey  was  conducted  over  a  3  month 
period.  During  this  time  all  of  the  organizations  in 
the  database  were  contacted  by  phone.  Each 
organization  which  had  programs  of  potential 
interest  was  sent  the  questionnaire  for 
completion.  If  respondents  did  not  return  the 
questionnaire  within  the  allotted  time,  they  were 
called  again  regarding  the  status  of  the 
questionnaire.  Slightly  rTx>re  than  70%  of  the 
questionnaires  were  returned.^ 

initial  Screening  -  Our  approach  included 
an  initial  telephone  screening  of  potential 
respondents.  During  the  screening  we  asked 
several  organizational  profile  questions  which 
were  indicators  of  the  kinds  of  programs  being 

^  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  182  organizations, 
of  these  128  were  returned. 


conducted.  Rased  on  participants  responses  to 
these  questions,  they  were  sent  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  to  complete.  Frequently,  calls  were 
made  in  the  blind,  i.e.,  we  had  no  definite  contact 
at  the  organization,  and  the  research  team  was 
forced  to  Irack  down  the  right  person  to  respond 
to  the  questionnaire.  Very  few  (2.7%)  of  the 
organizations  called  (n=‘187)  refused  to 
participate  in  the  survey  by  even  answering  the 
screening  questions. 

Questionnaire  Distribution  The 

questionnaire  was  distributed  to  the  participants 
over  a  three  month  period.  Participants  were 
given  a  date  by  which  to  return  the  completed 
questionnaire.  It  a  questionnaire  was  not 
returned  within  1  week  of  the  deadline,  a  follow¬ 
up  call  was  made  to  the  point  of  contact.  In  most 
cases  the  participants  indicated  at  that  time 
whether  or  not  they  would  return  the 
questionnaire. 

Data  Analysis  -  The  data  analysis  focused 
on  providing  descriptive  data  and  comparing 
relationships  at  the  aggregate  respondent  level. 
For  issues  of  special  interest,  data  were  collapsed 
and  assessed  for  specific  demographic  groups. 
Numerous  qualitative  data  were  gathered  from 
two  open-erided  questions.  Whenever  possible 
these  data  were  reduced  into  a  more  manageable 
form  by  categorizing  responses  according  to  the 
same  broad  areas  as  the  questionnaire. 

Expected  Outcomes  -  We  expected  the 
data  analysis  to  provide  us  with  information 
concerning;  trends  in  distance  learning, 
indications  of  uniqu  approaches  to  curricular 
materials,  potential  novel  approaches  to  instructor 
-  student  interaction,  successful  use  of  distance 
learning  technology  for  hands-on  training,  and 
other  similar  items  which  could  contribute  to 
preparing  the  Air  Force  for  implementation  of  the 
technology.  We  also  hoped  to  determine  if 
relationships  existed  between  the  types  of  skills, 
tasks  or  objectives  trained  and  the 
appropriateness  of  various  distance  learning 
m^ia. 

FolloW'Up  Visits  -  The  data  analysis  was 
also  designed  to  provide  indications  of  candidate 
sites  for  follow-up  visits.  These  sites  were  to  be 
determined  bas^  on  their  unique  or  successful 
application  of  distance  learning  technology  to 
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training.  The  research  team  identified  the  more 
promising  organizations,  ranked  them  according 
to  several  factors  (uniqueness  of  the  program, 
potential  for  lessons  learned,  willingness  to  host  a 
visit,  proximity  to  each  other,  etc),  and 
reconvnended  the  list  to  the  Laboratory.  Upon 
approval  of  the  list  by  the  Laboratory  sponsor, 
visits  were  scheduled  to  each  of  the 
organizations. 

Prior  to  visiting  the  selected  organizations, 
the  research  team  developed  a  set  of  visit 
protocols.  These  protocols  consisted  of 
verification  of  the  data  provided  in  the 
questionnaire,  details  of  the  specific  research 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  complete 
information  to  be  gathered  about  the  program  or 
approach.  With  this  in  hartd  memt^rs  of  the 
team  accompanied  by  a  Laboratory  sponsor 
visited  the  selected  organizations  and  conducted 
the  follow-up  inten/iews.  Most  organizations  were 
eager  to  demonstrate  their  programs  to  the  team. 
These  visits  provided  extremely  useful  anecdotal 
information  about  distance  learning  which,  when 
coupled  with  the  results  of  the  questionnaire, 
provide  some  insight  into  distance  learning 
implementation. 

Document  Research  Issues 

While  much  interesting  and  useful  information 
about  distance  learning  was  acquired  during  this 
research,  its  purpose  was  not  to  develop 
definitive  guidance  for  Air  Force  implementation 
of  the  technology.  Rather  the  outcome  of  the 
research  was  to  identity  current  trends  and 
problems  which  will  need  to  be  overcome  so  that 
future  implementations  of  distance  learning 
technology  can  be  successful.  As  a 
consequence,  during  the  study  we  documented; 
1)  instances  of  successful  (or  partially  successful) 
applications  of  distance  learning,  2) 
methodological  deviations  from  traditional 
instructional  design  and  development  techniques 
which  may  be  necessary  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  technology,  3)  problems  encountered  in 
applying  distance  learning  to  specific  types  of 
skills,  tasks  or  objectives,  and  4)  specific  research 
issues  which  should  be  explored  further. 

Comments  by  industry.  Academia  & 
Government  -  As  a  final  step  in  the  research, 
the  findings  were  scheduled  to  be  presented  to  a 


panel  of  international  distance  learning 
practitioners  and  researchers.  Comments  by  this 
group  will  be  used  to  refine  the  Laboratory's 
distance  learning  research  agenda. 

FINDINGS 

Our  initial  findings  cluster  around  the  five 
major  areas  of  the  questionnaire,  namely,  type  of 
organization,  student,  faculty,  instnjctional  design 
and  problems  encountered.  We  will  discuss  each 
of  these  areas  below. 

Characteristics  of  Organizations  Involved  in 
Distance  Learning 

We  surveyed  a  broad  range  of  distance 
learning  providers  from  academic  institutions  to 
commercial  firms  providing  employee  training  via 
distance  learning.  The  various  types  of 
organizations  responding  to  our  survey  are 
indicated  in  Figure  2. 

Rgura  2.  Organization*  Conducting 
Diatanc*  Laaming 
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The  distance  learning  providers  we  surveyed 
did  not  restricted  their  programs  to  a  single 
medium.  Nearly  all  (99.2%)  report  using  several 
media  in  their  distance  learning  programs  with 
73.8%  reporting  using  five  or  more.  While 
computer-based  training  is  popular  (58.7%),  video 
b.'-oadcast,  either  live  or  taped,  is  even  more 
frequently  used  (73.8%).  84.6%  o(  respondents 
indicated  that  special  equipment  is  necessary  for 
students  taking  distance  learning  courses.  Of 
those  courses  requiring  special  equipment,  48.8% 
of  respondents  said  that  they  provide  it  to  the 
students. 

Organizations  involved  in  distance  learning 
tend  to  have  large  programs  with  5t.2%  reporting 
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21  or  more  courses  offered,  arxl  88.9%  with  more 
than  100  students.  Courses  range  from  very 
small,  1-10  students  (20%),  to  very  large,  over 
100  students  (15%).  While  many  organizations 
reported  that  there  were  course  enrollment 
limitations,  38.9%  said  that  there  wereni  any 
limitations  on  enrollment.  Many  organizations 
(63.7%)  indicated  that  their  distance  learning 
courses  were  substarrtially  the  same  as  the 
conventional  courses  they  offered.  In  spite  of 
this,  only  7.1%  indicated  there  was  no  need  to 
modify  the  approach  for  distance  learning. 

The  tendency  to  use  multiple  media  appears 
to  be  reflected  in  the  wide  variety  of  skills  trained. 
Distance  learning  programs  appear  to  be  used  for 
everything  from  teaching  hands-on  skills  such  as 
assembling  machinery  (14.3%)  to 
communications  (66.7%).  Figure  3  displays  some 
of  the  broad  spectrum  of  skills  taught  via  distance 
learning  technology.^  The  research  team  was 
surprised  at  the  high  numbers  for  hands-on  skills 
(53.2%),  equipment  related  training  (36.5%)  and 
maintenance  and  repair  training  (29.4%).  These 
indicated  to  us  that  distance  learning  technology 
has  at  least  some  capability  to  deliver  the  same 
kind  of  training  as  Air  Force  technical  schools. 
While  some  of  the  distance  learning  programs 
were  conducted  in  a  conventional  classroom 
setting  (44.4%),  many  take  place  on-the-job  or  at 
the  worksite  (55.6%).  While  the  largest 
percentage  of  respondents  indicated  they  trained 
problem  solving  skills  (73.8%),  in  fact,  the  same 
percentage  indicated  that  they  trained  job  related 
skills. 

In  general,  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  typical 
distance  learning  provider  is  one  with  several 
courses  taught  by  conventional  means  as  well  as 
distance  technology.  In  addition,  this  typical 
organization  also  offers  several  unique  courses 
via  distance  learning.  No  restrictions  are  placed 
on  the  type  of  skills  taught  by  distance  learning. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  hands-on  skills  are  as  likely 
a  candidate  for  distance  learning  as  cognitive 
skills. 

Characteristics  of  Distance  Learning 
Students  -  Distance  teaming  programs  are 


^  In  this  example  and  throughout  this  paper  some 
percentages  will  add  up  to  more  than  100%.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  respondent  could  check 
several  options  for  some  questions. 
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available  to  a  wide  variety  of  students  (see  Figure 
4).  In  general,  students  have  the  option  of 
selecting  either  distance  learning  or  a 
conventional  course  (69%).  Our  respondents 
indicated  that  the  primary  reason  students  had  for 
selecting  distance  learning  was  that  it  was  more 
convenient  (77.5%). 

ngur*  4.  DiMine*  Laamlng  SludanU 


One  issue  of  importance  to  the  Laboratory 
was  the  amount  and  kind  of  interaction  between 
students  and  instructors  in  distance  learning. 
Although  many  programs  (62.4%)  indicated  that 
this  interaction  took  the  form  of  written 
correspondence,  e.g.,  homework,  tests, 
exercises,  etc.,  several  other  means  were  also 
used  such  as  questions  and  answers  from  the 
distant  classroom  (60%),  telephone  calls  during 
conference  hours  (58.4%)  and  computer  link, 
e  g.,  via  modem  (43.2%).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  82.2%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
students  had  at  least  two  or  more  ways  to  interact 
with  instructors.  While  interaction  intervals  may 
vary  from  course  to  course.  42%  of  the 
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respondents  indicated  that  it  was  frequent,  i.e., 
daily  or  weekly. 

Another  point  of  interest  for  the  research 
team  was  whether  distance  learning  offered  some 
efficiency  in  achieving  learning  goals  over 
conventional  instruction.  Our  d..a  did  not 
indicate  that  such  efficiency  was  being  achieved 
on  a  large  scale  with  8.9%  of  respondents 
reporting  that  distance  learning  courses  are 
lo^er  and  12.9%  reporting  that  distance  learning 
courses  are  shorter  than  conventional  courses. 
The  majority  of  respondents  (55.6%)  reported  that 
the  distance  learning  course  is  a  fixed  length, 
47.1%  said  it  is  the  same  length  as  the 
conventional  course.  When  we  asked  if  students 
took  longer  to  complete  the  distance  learning 
course,  many  respondents  indicated  that  they 
take  the  same  time  in  either  course  (47  1%). 

We  were  also  interested  in  finding  out  if  novel 
approaches  to  performartce  assessment  were 
being  used  in  distance  leamirtg  courses.  Many 
respondents  (42.7%)  indicated  that  course 
materials  included  self-assessments.  However, 
74.2%  of  respondents  indicated  that  written  tests 
were  used  for  student  assessment.  Only  16.1% 
indicated  that  perforntance  tests  were 
administered  on-the-job  or  elsewhere  (12.9%).  In 
general,  other  than  written  tests,  performance 
assessment  is  substantially  the  same  as 
conventional  classroom  with  56.5%  using  periodic 
work  assignments,  54.8%  relying  on  instmctors 
monitoring  student  work  and  34.7%  relying  on 
verbal  examination  of  the  knowledge. 

Characteristics  of  Distance  Learning 
Instructors  -  Most  respondents  reported  the 
distance  learning  faculty  is  the  same  as  for 
conventional  courses  (72.6%).  Only  a  few 
respondents  (12.9%)  indicated  that  they  used  a 
special  group  of  instructors  from  their  own  staff 
for  distance  learning  courses  or  specialists  from 
outside  the  organization  (21.8%).  Most  of  the 
instaictors  were  chosen  b^use  of  their  teaching 
experience  (60.3%)  or  their  experience  wKh  the 
m^ia  (36.4%),  although  50%  indicated  that  the 
facuKy  had  no  special  background,  rather  they 
were  selected  from  those  available.  Several 
respondents  indicated  the  kind  of  training  which 
distance  learning  instructors  receive  (see  Figure 
5.). 


Rgure  5.  Instructor  Training 


We  also  asked  what  was  included  in  the 
instnjctor  training  programs.  As  expected  rrK>st 
said  that  they  provided  an  introduction  to  distance 
learning  technology  (68.0%).  Equally  important 
were  how  to  make  use  of  media  in  a  distance 
learning  environment  (63%),  communications 
skills  (63%),  and  how  to  deliver  the  subject  matter 
via  distance  learning  (59.7%).  What  we  thought 
might  be  two  of  the  more  critical  skills  also 
received  treatment;  how  to  operate  the  distance 
learning  equipment  (52.1%),  and  how  to  promote 
distance  learning  interaction  (56.3%).  Apparently 
it  was  less  important  to  provide  training  in  how  to 
evaluate  distance  learning  students  (33.6%). 
Many  programs  also  provided  training  in 
instnjctional  development  skills  for  distance 
learning  (49.8%). 

While  various  reasons  were  offered  as  the 
reason  for  training  distance  learning  instructors, 
the  one  cited  most  often  was  that  untrained 
instaictors  were  not  effective  (44.9%).  The 
training  programs  appear  to  be  effective  since 
respondents  reported  that  instructors  made  better 
use  of  media  (53.8%)  and  interaction  strategies 
(52.1%).  Most  respondents  (59.8%)  felt  that 
instructors  were  better  able  to  utilize  features  of 
distance  learning  technology  after  training. 

Characteristics  of  Distance  Learning 
Curriculum  -  Many  programs  appear  to  rely  on 
conventional  courses  as  the  source  for  their 
distance  learning  curriculum.  In  fact,  the  distance 
learning  curriculum  is  frequently  the  same  as 
conventional  courses  (58.1%),  or  the  conventional 
curriculum  is  specially  adapted  for  distance 
learning  (49.2%).  Less  frequently  (36.3%)  is  a 
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course  developed  specifically  for  distance 
learning.  While  distance  learning  courses  may  be 
derived  from  conventional  courses  they  are  far 
from  stable;  only  12.9%  of  respondents  report 
that  the  distance  learning  curriculum  is  very 
stable.  Rather,  the  distance  learning  curriculum 
evolves  every  time  it  is  taught  (30.6%).  Perhaps 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  a 
conventional  course  which  does  not  take  full 
advantage  of  distance  learning  capabilities. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  the  Laboratory's 
research  goals  was  to  detarmine  if  specific  types 
of  tasks  or  objectives  fit  distance  learning  better 
than  others.  Few  respondents  (11.4%)  said  that 
there  was  a  certain  category  of  objectives  whk^ 
was  best  for  distance  learning.  Some  (13.8%) 
indicated  that  they  developed  objectives 
especially  for  distance  learning.  In  general, 
objectives  were  no  different  than  conventional 
course  objectives  (69-1%),  or  were  simply 
conventional  course  objectives  adapted  for 
distance  learning  technology  (33.3%).  Nor  did 
organizations  appear  to  have  an  accepted 
methodology  for  seleaing  distance  learning 
media  for  objectives.  When  asked  why  they 
selected  distance  learning  for  certain  objectives 
respondents  tended  to  use  objectives  from 
existing  courses  (70.3%).  Only  some  indicated 
that  they  perform^  some  kind  of  ntedia  analysis 
(16.1%),  based  the  selection  on  research  (11%), 
or  had  a  previous  rrxxlel  (11%). 

Computer-Based  Training  in  Distance 
Learning  --  Many  respondents  (56.6%) 
indicated  that  they  used  comf^er-based  training 
as  part  of  the'r  distarx^  learning  curriculum. 
However,  39%  of  respondents  found  computer- 
based  training  to  be  an  effective  distance  learning 
tool.  Various  reasons  were  provided  as  to  why  it 
is  effective  (see  Figure  6).  Only  17.2%  of 
respondents  used  it  as  the  primary  method  for 
delivering  of  instruction. 

Curriculum  Development  -  Curriculum 
development  for  distance  learning  is  not  easily 
classified.  Organizations  rTx>st  frequently  report 
using  approaches  such  as  instructional  systems 
deveiopirient  (ISD)  (33%),  or  their  own 
development  process  (35.1%).  According  to  the 
resporidents  they  use  a  specific  curriculum 
development  process  because  there  is  a 
preference  for  it  among  the  faculty/instructional 
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development  staff  (49.5%),  or  it  takes  distance 
learning  requirements  and  capabilities  into 
account  (57®/l>). 

When  a  special  curriculum  is  developed  for 
distance  learning  it  has  definite  characteristics 
such  as  including  additional  graphic  media 
(70.4%),  and  increased  opportunities  for  student 
in*'»raction  (64.3%)  Frequently  some  materials 
are  provided  to  students  in  advance  (62.2%). 
There  is  generally,  more  independent  student 
work  (43.9%)  and  more  frequent  assessment  of 
student  performance  (40.8%). 

In  an  overwhelming  number  of  cases  (73%) 
the  course  instructor  develops  the  distance 
learning  curriculum.  Far  fewer  organizations  rely 
on  a  staff  instructional  designer  specially  trained 
in  distance  learning  (38.5%),  and  even  fewer  rely 
on  outside  organizations  (13.1%)  or  consultants 
and  contractors  (14.8%).  In  ganeral,  the  majority 
of  respondents  (52.5%)  reported  staff  with  more 
than  3  years  experience  in  distance  learning. 
However,  some  (18%)  indicated  staff  members 
with  no  experience  or  less  than  6  months.  Just 
as  for  distance  learning  instructors,  most 
organizations  also  provided  training  for  curriculum 
developers  (68.8%).  While  a  few  seemed  to  pick 
up  training  from  other  sources,  college  courses 
account  for  the  bulk  of  the  outside  training 
(46.4%).  Again,  just  as  for  the  instructors,  the 
training  was  effective.  43%  of  respondents 
reported  developers  made  better  use  of  media. 
Developers  were  better  able  to  design  interaction 
strategies  (48.6%),  and  utilize  features  of 
distance  learning  technology  (54.2%).  76.8%  of 
respondents  reported  using  a  combination  of 
professionals  in  developing  the  distance  learning 


curriculum  irwluding  instructor  (84%),  instructional 
developer  (63%),  media  specialist  (56%), 
distance  learning  technician  (48%),  or  some  other 
(23%). 

We  asked  the  respondents  how  long  it  took 
them  to  develop  distance  learning  courses. 
Generally,  they  spent  varying  amounts  of  time 
performing  the  various  activities  associated  with 
curriculum  development.  Although  some  (43.6%) 
indicated  that  it  took  as  long  as  conventional 
courses,  many  (55.4%)  said  that  media 
preparation  took  longer.  14.3%  of  respondents 
have  formulas  they  use  in  developing  distance 
learning  courses  arid  provided  tnem  to  us. 

Problems  Associated  with  Distance  Learning 

Surprisingly,  73%  of  respondents  said  they 
were  conducting  research  in  distar>ce  learning. 
The  areas  investigated  range  from  the 
effectiveness  of  distance  learning  (58.2%),  use  of 
various  distance  learning  technologies  (54.9%), 
distance  learning  multimedia  applications  (41%), 
role  of  the  instructor  (40.2%),  and  curriculum 
development  for  distance  learning  (36.1%).  Their 
research  was  reflected  in  the  answers  to 
questions  we  posed  about  distance  learning 
problems.  Nearly  all  (91 .8%)  reported  some  kind 
of  problem.  The  principal  ones  were  the 
availability  of  trained  personnel  (50%).  and 
reluctance  of  the  faculty  to  use  the  techrrology 
(54.9%).  While  there  was  some  resistance  to 
distance  learning  on  the  part  of  students  (27%) 
and  administration  (32%),  the  real  resistance 
came  from  the  faculty  (47.5%).  The  respondents 
were  also  able  to  categorize  their  technology 
related  problems  (see  Figure  7). 
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The  reason  most  cited  for  the  problems  which 
the  organization  was  having  was  inadequate 
funding  (41.2%).  Several  other  potential  causes 
were  reported  such  as  lack  of  experiericed  or 
trained  personnel  (31.9%).  limited  or  inadequate 
facilities  (27.7%),  inadequate  time  to  plan  and 
prepare  (24.4%),  and  technological  problems 
(25.2%).  As  one  might  expect,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  respondents  the  solution  which  could  have 
prevented  or  diminished  the  problem  was 
additional  funding  (46.2%).  Although  several 
other  solutions  were  suggested  such  as  training 
for  personnel  (41%),  management  support 
(36.8%),  public  relations  to  overcome  biases 
(35.9%),  better  facilities  (26.5%),  and  additional 
time  (28.2%). 

Future  Plans  for  Distance  Learning 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  problems 
associated  with  distance  learning,  a  majority  of 
respondents  (76.2%)  indicated  that  they  had 
ptans  to  increase  the  number  of  courses.  Other 
responses  indicated  similar  positive  attitudes 
toward  distance  learning.  72.1%  of  respondents 
plan  to  increase  the  scope  of  their  distance 
learning  programs  and  add  or  improve  distance 
learning  equipment.  Many  organizations  plan  to 
increase  funding  for  distance  learning  (55.7%), 
train  faculty  in  distance  learning  technology 
(44.3%),  and  improve  distance  learning  facilities 
(54.9%).  Only  1 .6%  said  that  they  have  plans  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  distance  learning  courses. 
Only  31.9%  said  they  planned  to  add  faculty. 
This  corresponds  with  some  responses  we  got 
which  indicated  that  distance  learning  was  cost 
effective  because  it  could  reach  more  students 
with  fewer  faculty.  However,  only  27.3%  reported 
that  the  reason  they  are  planning  to  make  more 
use  of  distance  learning  was  that  it  was  cheaper 
than  conventional  courses.  Respondents  seemed 
to  be  impressed  with  distance  learning  course 
effectiveness  (53.7%),  and  that  students  like 
distance  learning  (38.8%). 

CONCLUSIONS 

Obviously,  from  the  problems  reported 
training  is  needed  for  instructors  in  the  use  of 
distance  learning  technology.  In  particular  how  to 
provide  for  student  interaction,  methods  of 
assessing  student  performance  at  a  distance,  and 
general  communications  skills.  Currently, 
successful  instructors  tend  to  do  more  and  less 


successful  ones  drop  out  of  the  program. 
Curriculum  developers  also  need  to  be  prepared 
for  distance  learning.  They  must  learn  new  ways 
of  increasing  student  interaction  with  training 
materials,  and  how  to  make  effective  use  of 
graphic  materials  to  support  distance  learning. 
Some  organizatiorts  have  begun  to  develop 
guidelines  for  curricular  materials  based  on  their 
experiertce  implementing  programs.  However,  for 
the  majority  It  appears  that  curriculum 
development  for  distance  learning  is  a  highly 
personal  thing  with  each  developer  using  and 
refining  techniques  which  have  worked  in  the 
past. 

Costs  do  not  appear  to  be  out  of  line  with 
other  technologies  or  conventional  instruction. 
While  most  organizations  indicated  that  funding 
was  a  problem,  it  was  not  for  the  development  of 
materials  as  is  the  case  with  computer-based 
training.  Rather,  distance  learning  costs  are 
associated  with  equipment,  satellite  time,  etc.  In 
fact,  the  organizations  we  contacted  indicated 
that  distance  learning  was  potentially  a  cost  saver 
because  it  allowed  more  students  to  be  taught  by 
fewer  staff,  and  delivered  the  instruction  where 
the  student  was  rather  than  on  a  central  campus. 

When  we  began  this  study  we  had  the  notion 
that  we  would  find  organizations  that  used  a 
single  distance  learning  technology  exclusively  or 
much  more  than  others.  In  general,  that  is  not 
the  case.  Distance  learning  programs  tend  to  be 
eclectic  in  their  approach  to  technoiogy.  in  other 
words,  they  tend  to  use  several  complementary 
technologies  together  in  their  programs.  This 
puts  more  emphasis  on  having  a  trained  and 
experienced  staff  of  curriculum  developers  and 
instructors  so  that  they  can  take  full  advantage  of 
the  capabilities  of  various  technologies. 

Finally,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
systematic  media  selection  process  in  use  to 
identify  what  distance  learning  can  do  better  than 
other  forms  of  instmction.  Still  further,  distance 
learning  appears  to  be  selected  based  on  factors 
other  than  the  kinds  of  skills  to  be  trained.  The 
ability  to  reach  many  students  in  dispersed 
locations  is  one  factor  which  tends  to  be 
considered  in  selecting  distance  learning  for  a 
curriculum  rather  than  characteristics  of  the 
training  objocfive,  the  domain  of  knowledge  to  be 
learned,  or  the  type  of  tasks  to  be  performed. 
Further  research  needs  to  be  done  to  determine 


just  what  distance  learning  is  better  for  than  other 
forms  of  instructional  delivery. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  the  "Extending  Classrooms  to  the  Military  Workplace"  paper  submitted  last  year,  we  discussed  the 
benefits  of  distance  learning  over  conventional  training  programs.  We  focused  on  hardware  and 
introduced  multimedia  and  a  modular,  building  block  architecture  that  supports  distance  learning  and 
Computer  Based  Training  (CBT)  on  one  platform. 

This  year,  we  focus  on  implementation  of  a  new  system  and  we  detail  the  software  architecture.  We 
performed  a  comparative  analysis  of  several  distance  learning  systems  currently  In  operation  and 
designed  a  now  system  incorporating  the  best  features  discovered  duhng  this  investigation.  This 
analysis  identified  a  need  for  distance  learning  systems  to  use  existing  Department  of  Defense 
multimedia  and  networking  technologies;  provide  capabilities  for  transmitting  lessons  to  individual 
workstations;  and  provide  features  that  allow  one  person  to  control  the  entire  distance  learning  network. 

This  paper  describes  a  generic  framework  for  a  distance  «9rtMng  network  control  system  that  allows  one 
instructor  to  control  the  entire  network  operation  and  allows  communication  to  receive  sites  over  satellite, 
terrestrial,  and  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  interfaces.  The  proposed  control  system  supports  two-way 
video,  audio,  and  data  transmissions  between  the  broadcast  and  receive  locations,  and  provides  system 
monitoring  capabilities  from  one  central  console.  We  discuss  interoperability,  open  systems,  and  the 
functional  requirements  needed  to  control  a  distance  learning  classroom  session.  We  describe  basic 
software  components  of  the  distance  learning  control  system:  user  interface,  LAN  control  system, 
satellite  control  system,  terrestrial  control  system,  and  receive  site  control  sy^em.  We  also  define 
interface  specifications  and  performance  requirements,  and  define  the  relationship  between  components 
and  subcomponents  within  the  distance  learning  architecture.  Finally,  we  give  examples  of  how  the 
implementation  of  the  proposed  control  system  can  lead  to  reduced  costs  in  developing,  maintaining, 
and  enhancing  distance  learning  systems. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Reductions  in  military  budgets  have  forced  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  other  federal 
agencies  to  develop  cost  effective  methods  of 
training  and  recertifying  employees.  The 
existing  methods  for  training  large  groups  of 
individuals  is  under  attack  due  to 
instructor/student  travelling  costs  and  facility 
overhead  expenses.  In  many  cases  the 
government  has  elected  to  train  large  groups  of 
individuals  using  Distance  Learning  Systems 
(DLS).  This  paper  describes  an  architecture 
that  will  allow  the  integration  of  DLSs  into 
existing  Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  based 
computer  network  environments.  We  discuss 
results  obtained  from  surveys  of  existing  DLSs 
and  identify  the  primary  features  that  should  be 
provided  by  any  DLS.  We  also  explain  why 
many  of  the  standards  defined  to  support  an 
Open  System  computing  environment  are  also 
applicable  to  DLSs.  Finally,  we  discuss  the 
cost  benefits  of  implementing  a  DLS  using  our 
proposed  architectuie. 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  design  requirement 
for  a  Distance  Learning  (DL)  control  system. 
We  will  not  discuss  the  video  and  audio 
requirements  of  a  DLS  in  detail.  The  selection 
of  video  and  audio  compression  and 
transmission  equipment  is  dependent  on  the 
user’s  picture  and  audio  quality  requirements. 
The  proposed  architecture  allows  users  to  select 
the  appropriate  video  and  audio  equipment  that 
meets  their  specific  requirements  without 
impacting  the  software  control  system. 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  OVERVIEW 

Distance  learning  is  defined  as  the  delivery  of 
curriculum  to  students  beyond  the  four  walls  of  a 
conventional  classroom.  Unlike  video 
tek  conferencing,  vritich  requires  as  a  minimum 
two-way  video  and  audio  transmissions, 
distance  learning  normally  requires  one  way 
high  quality  video  and  two  way  audio.  Since 
the  primary  objective  of  distance  learning  is  to 
oxtend  the  learning  environment  to  students  at 
remote  locations,  it  is  desirable  to  provide 
methods  for  instructors  to  test  the 


comprehension  level  of  students.  This  testing 
feature  can  be  implemented  as  an  ad-hoc 
question  initiation  and  results  display  capability 
or  as  a  full  feature  test  capability  with  student 
results  being  collected  and  stored  for  future 
analysis  purposes.  In  either  case,  the  system 
allows  instructors  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  the  curriculum  and  student  comprehension. 
To  support  this  requirement,  DLSs  must  provide 
a  method  for  students  and  instructors  to  interact 
and  allow  instructors  to  list  total  student 
responses  at  receive  sites  (ad-hoc  questions)  or 
identify  individual  student  responses  (testing). 
Another  DL  requirement  is  to  provide  methods 
for  students  to  "raise  their  hands"  and  ask  a 
question.  Just  like  in  a  conventional  classroom, 
the  instmetor  determines  when  a  student  can 
talk  during  the  lecture.  Therefore,  the  instructor 
should  have  the  capability  of  answering 
questions  or  disregarding/canceling  help 
requests.  Finally,  the  DLS  should  provide  a 
method  for  controlling  transmission  equipment 
and  alerting  instructors  and/or  administrators 
when  errors  are  detected  in  the  transmission 
equipment. 

The  ideal  DLS  is  a  system  that  allows  an 
instructor  to  utilize  the  methods  and  techniques 
currently  used  to  teach  students  in  the 
conventional  classroom  environment.  Hence, 
the  training  effectiveness  and  student 
comprehension  levels  being  obtained  In  the 
current  environment  could  also  be  obtained  in  a 
distance  learning  environment.  The  only 
differences  in  the  two  environments  would  be 
the  location  of  the  students. 

Comparative  Analytit 

Over  the  last  three  years  we  have  been 
evaluating  IBM  and  other  vendor  developed 
DLSs.  Most  of  these  DLSs  were  a  subset  of  a 
video  teleconferencing  system.  That  is,  they 
provided  one  way  audio  and  video  transmission 
(instructor).  There  was  no  method  for  students 
to  interact  with  the  instructor  other  than  a  voice 
grade  telephone  line.  Some  systems  provided 
Student  Response  Units  (SRU)  to  allow  students 
to  answer  questions;  these  devices  also  had 
microphone  systems  so  students  could  request 
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help  and  talk  to  the  instructors.  Other  systems 
offered  two-way  video  for  instructor  and  student 
return  video  transmissions.  This  system  was 
usually  a  video  teleconferencing  system  with  a 
Multipoint  Control  Unit  (MCU)  which  was  used 
as  a  distance  learning  system.  In  most  cases, 
these  systems  did  not  provide  methods  for 
instructors  to  ask  questions  and  collect  results. 
Although  the  technologies  are  available  to 
support  highly  interactive  distance  learning 
sy^ems,  the  design  and  implementation  of 
these  systems  resulted  in  the  following 
problems:  too  many  people  were  needed  to 
operate  the  DLSs;  the  DLSs  were 
developed/integrated  as  stand-alone  solutions; 
lack  of  modularity  and  growth  capability;  and 
limited  transmission  capabilities. 

Many  of  the  DLSs  evaluated  required  at  least 
three  people  to  operate  the  system;  instructor, 
broadcast  site  administrator  and  receive  sKe 
administrator.  In  some  cases  another  person 
was  utilized  to  operate  the  multimedia 
equipment  and  monitor  incoming  calls  from 
students.  Our  design  will  allow  the  entire 
distance  learning  network  to  be  controlled  by 
one  instructor. 

Advancements  in  LAN  technologies  and 
reductions  in  Personal  Computer  (PC)  costs 
have  led  to  a  dramatic  inaease  in  the  migration 
to  LAN  based  computer  systems.  In  addition, 
the  migration  from  Host  based  systems  to  client/ 
server  environments  has  been  a  major 
contributor  to  the  increased  demand  for  PC 
networks.  The  potential  result  of  this  new 
environment  is  that  every  user  will  have  a 
workstation  as  opposed  to  a  terminal.  Many  of 
today's  workstations  can  support  multimedia 
upgrades  to  display  full  motion  video  and 
receive  audio  by  inserting  additional  multimedia 
cards.  Furthermore,  since  these  workstations 
have  processing  power,  software  emulated  SRU 
devices  can  be  developed.  The  conclusion  is 
that  DLSs  must  be  capable  of  operating  in  these 
new  LAN  based  environments  by  utilizing 
existing  multimedia  machines  as  opposed  to 
being  a  separate  solution.  This  new  DLS 
system  is  now  a  subset  of  an  existing  LAN 
based  computer/training  system,  which  can  also 
support  simulation,  CBT,  procurement,  logistics 
and  other  military  applications. 

Many  of  the  DLSs  evaluated  did  not  provide 
easy  methods  for  upgrading  their  product.  In 
cases  where  upgrades  were  possible,  the 


upgrade  had  to  be  provided  by  the  vendor 
because  the  hardware  and  software  were 
proprietary.  DLS  features  must  be  provided  as 
modular  upgrades  to  the  baseline  platform. 
These  upgrades  are  not  proprietary,  but, 
whenever  possible,  should  comply  with  existing 
and  future  hardware  and  software  interface 
standards.  In  effect,  the  DLS  should  be 
developed  on  an  Open  System  platform.  Since 
the  DLS  is  now  a  subset  of  the  existing 
computer  system  network,  H  should  comply  with 
Open  System  supported  standards  such  as; 
Portable  Operating  System  Interface  for 
Computing  Environment  (POSIX),  Structured 
Query  Language  (SQL),  Government  Open 
System  Interconnect  Profile  (GOSIP);  Transmit 
Control  Program  Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP): 
Distributed  Computing  Environment  (DCE); 
Computer-aided  Acquisition  and  Logistic 
Support  (CALS);  and  H.261/Px64  (video 
compression  algorithm). 

Most  of  the  DLSs  evaluated  only  provided  video 
and  audio  transmission  to  receive  sites  over 
satellite  interfaces.  If  interactivity  was 
supported,  it  would  be  implemented  over  a 
terrestrial  interface  using  56kbps,  Packet 
Switching  Data  networks  (PSDN)  and/or  voice 
grade  telephone  lines.  None  of  the  systems 
evaluated  provided  transmissions  to  receive 
sites  over  LAN  Interfaces.  With  new  Wide  Area 
Network  (WAN)  technologies  and  services 
becoming  available,  such  as  Asynchronous 
Transfer  Mode  (ATM).  Switched  Multimegabit 
Data  Service  (SMDS),  Broadband  Integrated 
Service  Data  Network  (BISDN),  and 
Synchronous  Optical  Network  (SONET),  it  will 
be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  transmit 
compressed  video  and  audio  economically  over 
terrestrial  lines.  The  new  DLSs  must  be 
independent  of  the  transmission  medium,  thus, 
allowing  user  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
Infrastructure  networks  and  expand  when  new 
technologies  become  mature. 

DLS  Functional  Specification 

Extensive  trade  studies  and  surveys  of  the  DLS 
users  community  were  conducted  to  compile  a 
list  of  functions  that  should  be  provided  in  a 
generic  DLS.  The  DLS  functions  are 
categorized  according  to  the  three  types  of  DLS 
participants  (operators):  student,  instructor,  and 
administrator.  For  each  type  of  participant, 
there  is  an  associated  workstation  that  provides 
the  required  functions.  Detailed  task  analysis 
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were  performed  to  ensure  that  the  tasks  to  be 
performed  by  the  student,  instoictor,  and 
administrator  were  provided  by  the  DLS. 

Instructor 

The  instructor  shall  be  provided  with  a 
multimedia  station  to  deliver  multimedia 
supported  lectures  and  a  workstation  to  control 
the  DLS.  The  worltstation  shall  be  independent 
of  the  multimedia  station;  that  is,  the  DLS  shall 
operate  independent  of  any  multimedia 
authoring  and  delivery  package.  Furthermore, 
the  DLS  shall  not  be  dependent  on  specific 
video/audio  compression  equipment.  The 
instmctor  shall  have  the  capability  of  utilizing 
laser  discs,  video  cameras,  text,  computer 
graphics,  digitized  audio,  VHS  tapes,  and 
animation  to  augment  conventional  stand-up 
lecture  presentations.  The  DLS  shall  allow 
instructors  to  transmit  high  quality  video,  cidio 
and  network  commands  over  satellite,  terrestrial 
and/or  LAN  interfaces.  Lecture  material  shall 
appear  in  a  window  on  PC  based  student 
stations.  Receive  site  return  audio,  video,  and 
data  shall  be  supported  over  terrestrial,  satellKe 
and/or  LAN  interfaces.  The  DLS  shall  provide 
six  basic  functions  from  the  instructor 
workstation:  system  initialization,  roster 

collection,  question  initiation,  test  initiation, 
student  help  processing,  and  system  monitoring. 
Touch,  mouse  and  keyboard  entry  capabilities 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  instructor  workstation. 

The  DLS  shall  provide  a  method  of  allowing 
instructors  to  assign  receive  sites  to  specific  DL 
sessions.  Configuration  files  shall  be  created  in 
ASCII  formats  and  shall  be  protected  using 
passwords  and  encryption.  These  files  shall  be 
accessible  from  a  data  base  stored  on  the 
instructor  workstation  or  from  a  central  data 
base  over  a  LAN.  The  DLS  receive  sites  shall 
always  be  able  to  receive  an  initialization 
command  from  the  instructor;  hence,  any 
activities  on  the  student  workstation  shall  be 
interrupted  and  the  DL  software  shall  be  started. 

The  DLS  shall  provide  a  function  that  allows 
instructors  to  either  determine  how  many 
students  are  participating  in  a  DL  session  or 
identify  students  on  an  individual  basis.  In  the 
former  case,  the  instructor  shall  allow  students 
to  send  a  signal  from  their  Input  device  and  the 
system  shall  tabulate  attendance  from  all 
participating  sites.  Attendance  data  shall  be 
displayed  in  a  Roster  display  window.  In  the 


latter  case,  students  shall  enter  an  identification 
number  during  roster  generation.  The  DLS  shall 
tabulate  the  attendance  entries  and  correlate 
student  names  to  ID  numbers,  which  are 
retrieved  from  a  central  or  local  database.  The 
DLS  shall  display  the  total  number  of  students  at 
receive  sites,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
students  when  requested. 

The  DLS  shall  provide  a  capability  for 
instructors  to  determine  how  well  students  are 
grasping  the  material;  this  shall  be 
accomplished  using  test  and  question 
generation  functions.  The  question  function 
shall  allow  an  instructor  to  ask  true/false  or 
multiple  choice  questions  at  any  point  during  the 
DL  session  (ad-hoc  feature).  The  DLS  shall 
provide  real  time  display  of  results  to  the 
instructor  and  receive  sites.  The  test  function 
shall  provide  an  encrypted,  password  protected 
text  editor  for  creating  test  questions.  Test 
questions  and  answers  shall  be  capable  of  being 
accessed  from  a  central  or  remote  database.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  test,  the  instructor  shall  have 
the  ability  to  view  student  responses  on  an 
individual  basis  and  perform  statistical  analysis 
on  the  results. 

Student  interaction  with  instructors  shall  be 
supported  through  the  use  of  a  hardware  or 
software  emulated  SRUs.  The  emulated  unit, 
which  is  used  to  emulate  an  input  device  on  a 
workstation,  shall  support  all  the  functions 
provided  by  the  hardware  device.  Keypad  types 
used  at  receive  sKes  shall  be  transparent  to  the 
instructor.  SRUs  shall  provide  help  keys  to 
allow  students  to  signal  the  instructor  when  help 
is  needed.  The  DLS  shall  notify  the  instructor  of 
the  requested  help  by  displaying  a  message  box 
on  the  instructor  station  identifying  the  receive 
sKe  location.  When  the  instructor  acknowledges 
the  help  request,  the  site  name  shall  be  inserted 
in  the  Help  request  list  box.  Next,  the  Instructor 
shall  have  the  option  of  canceling  the  help 
request  or  opening  up  e  dialogue  by  enabling 
the  receive  site  voice  equipment.  While  a 
receive  site  is  pending  a  response  to  its  help 
requests,  the  DLS  shall  disable  all  other  SRIJ 
help  request  keys  at  that  receive  site. 

The  DLS  shall  monitor  the  status  of  all  receive 
sites  configured  into  the  DL  session.  In  most 
Instances,  system  monitoring  shall  be  automatic 
with  message  transmissions  to  the  instructor 
when  receive  sites  become  inactive  or  when 
equipment  failures  are  detected.  The  DLS  shall 
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read  a  system  initialization  table  to  determine 
the  interval  cycle  for  monitoring  receive  sKes. 
This  table  shall  be  encrypted  and  password 
protected,  and  shall  be  accessed  from  a  local  or 
remote  database.  When  a  receive  site  is 
identified  as  inactive,  the  instructor  shall  be 
notified  and  the  Roster  window  shall  be  updated 
to  identify  the  site  as  inactive.  The  DLS  shall 
notify  the  instructor  when  the  site  becomes 
active  and  update  the  Roster  v^ndow  to  indicate 
the  site  is  on-line. 

Student 

The  DLS  shall  provide  methods  for  the  student 
to  participate  in  a  DL  session  using  hardware 
keypads  and  a  large  screen  projection  system  or 
using  a  PC  with  emulated  keypads.  Students 
shall  have  the  ability  to  register  into  classes, 
answer  questions,  request  assistance,  speak  to 
the  instmctor  and  take  tests.  Microphone  and 
speaker  systems  shall  be  enabled  by  the  OLS 
when  the  instructor  opens  communication  with  a 
student  and  be  disabled  when  the  instructor 
terminates  the  conversation. 

Administrator 

AKhough  the  OLS  shall  be  designed  so  one 
person  could  operate  the  entire  network,  the 
system  shall  provide  system  console  support  for 
maintaining  LAN,  terrestrial  and  satellite 
equipment.  Administrators  shall  have  the  ability 
to  run  diagnostics  tests  on  all  OL  equipment. 
Administrators  shall  also  have  authority  to 
override  the  existing  communication  equipment 
and  enter  new  parameters.  All  errors  detected 
shall  be  displayed  on  the  administrator  console 
and,  depending  on  the  error,  shall  hah  execution 
of  the  DL  control  software.  Access  to 
equipment  parameters  shall  be  secured  using  a 
password  and  encryption.  The  administrator 
shall  be  provided  an  edit  function  to  enter  and 
change  equipment  parameters.  The  edit 
function  shall  also  be  used  to  enter  receive  site 
configurations.  Equipment  and  conflgu''ation 
Information  shall  be  accessed  from  a  local  or 
remote  database. 


The  DL  software  architecture  Is  shown  in  Figure 
1.  The  architecture  is  partitioned  into  four 
system  components:  Instructor  Interface  Control 
System  (I ICS),  Student  Response  Control 
System  (SRCS),  Receive  Site  Control  System 
(RSCS),  and  Network  Control  System  (NCS). 
System  components  communicate  vnth  each 
other  over  LAN,  satellite  and  terrestrial 
interfaces  using  TCP/IP,  a  De-Facto 
communication  protocol.  Referring  to  Figure  2, 
data  flow  within  the  DLS  starts  with  instructor 
commands  and  status  transmissions  between 
the  lies  and  NCS.  The  IICS  component  is 
responsible  for  accepting  commands  from  the 
instructor  and  displaying  network  status. 
Instructors  will  also  use  the  IICS  component  to 
define  classroom  receive  site  configuration; 
initialize  receive  sites,  display  test  and  question 
results;  enable  receive  site  dialogue;  and  access 
classroom  rosters.  Rosters  and  tests  can  be 
accessed  from  a  central  repository  over  the  LAN 
or  WAN  interfaces. 

The  NCS  component  will  control  terrestrial  and 
satellite  equipment  and  will  be  the  focal  point  for 
information  passed  between  the  instructor  and 
receive  sites.  The  NCS  sends  commands  and 
receives  status  from  all  receive  sites 
participating  in  the  classroom  lecture.  The 
RSCS  is  responsible  for  communication  with  the 
broadcast  site  NCS  and  controlling  data  flows  to 
and  from  the  SRUs.  If  the  SRUs  are  hardware 
devices,  the  RSCS  will  have  a  direct  connection 
to  the  SRUs.  However,  if  the  SRUs  are 
emulated  on  a  workstation,  then  the  RSCS  v/ill 
communicate  with  a  SRCS  to  control  data  flow 
to  and  from  the  student.  The  RSCS  and  SRCS 
will  be  connected  on  a  LAN  at  the  receive  site 
and  will  utilize  TCP/IP  as  the  LAN 
communication  protocol. 

Specific  features  within  the  four  system 
components  will  be  offered  as  software 
modules.  Notice  that  software  modules  do  not 
have  direct  communication  links  to  each  other 
(Figure  1).  Modules  communicate  with  the 
executive  program  using  a  standardized 
inter-module  communication  interface.  It  is  this 
standard  interface  that  will  allow  software 
upgrades  to  existing  platforms  with  minimal 
replacement  of  existing  software  or  hardware. 


Figure  1 .  DLS  Control  System 
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The  DLS  will  utilize  the  SQL  interface,  along 
with  the  DCE  Remote  Procedure  Cails  (RPC),  to 
access  information  from  file/database  servers. 
This  architecture  can  also  support  the  CALS 
inhiative  by  adding  software  modules  that  will 
transform  information  into  CALS  compliant 
formats  before  data  is  transferred  to  the  central 
repository. 

Notice  that  separate  modules  are  used  to 
control  communication  over  WAN  and  LAN 
interfaces.  By  developing  communication 
interface  software  as  functional  modules,  the 
DLS  will  be  able  to  utilize  software  that  complies 
with  the  full  GOSIP/OSI  stack;  portions  of  the 
GOSIP/OSI  stack;  or  utilize  an  internal  military 
communication  standard. 

The  Executive  program  will  control  the  flow  of 
information  throughout  a  DLS  component. 
Specifically,  the  Executive  program  will;  read  a 
configuration  table;  select  the  appropriate 
Interface  drivers;  control  data  transmissions 
between  the  DLS  components;  and  control 
information  transmissions  between  internal 
modules.  The  power  and  flexibility  of  the 


executive  program  is  dependent  on  the  type  of 
operating  system  selected.  Although  the  best 
choice  for  an  operating  system  Is  a  POSIX 
compliant  system,  current  POSIX  compliant 
systems  are  limited  In  multimedia  support 
compared  to  DOS,  DOS/Windows  and  OS/2 
operating  systems.  The  NCS  will  require  a 
multitasking  operating  system  due  to  timing 
constraints  and  the  amount  of  events  that  have 
to  be  managed.  Although  It  is  recommended  to 
use  a  multitasking  operating  system  in  the 
RSCS,  lies  and  SRCS  components,  the 
components  can  provide  all  the  functional 
capabilities  described  In  this  paper  using  a 
single  tasking  operating  system. 

DLS  Control  System 

The  control  system  will  encompass  all  the 
software  and  hardware  that  manages  the  flow  of 
data  between  the  Instructor  and  the  student.  As 
shown  in  Figure  1,  within  each  component  are 
modules  that  perform  specific  functions. 
Because  many  of  the  component  modules 
perform  the  same  functions,  only  the  NCS  and 
RSCS  components  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 
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The  NCS  component  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  DLS.  Specifically,  the  NCS 
Executive  program  will  be  responsible  for 
initializing  the  DLS  network;  monitoring  receive 
sites;  and  processing  instructor  and 
administrator  commands.  The  NCS  Executive 
program  will  utilize  a  round*robin  method  to 
perform  all  of  its  tasks.  Instructor  commands, 
incoming  messages,  outgoing  status  and 
hardware  errors  are  constantly  checked.  There 
will  be  instances  when  the  round-robin  cycle  is 
interrupted,  such  as  when  an  catastrophic 
hardware  error  occurs  or  when  an  instructor 
command  Is  detected.  By  using  this  round-robin 
and  prioritization  technique,  the  NCS  can 
guarantee  system  performance  in  executing 
instructor  commands  and  processing  receive 
site  responses. 

The  NCS  Executive  program  utilizes  the  other 
modules  to  communicate  with  receive  sites, 
equipment  and  data  bases.  The  Configuration 
Repository  module  will  be  responsible  for 
communicating  with  data  bases  and  allowing 
instructors  to  build  configuration  tables.  At 
initialization,  the  Executive  program  will  request 
inKialization  information  from  the  Repository 
module  and  will  initialize  the  system.  At  this 
point,  the  Receive  Site  Monitor  module  will 
begin  sending  commands  to  the  receive  sites  to 
determine  their  status  (active  or  inactive).  The 
Executive  program  will  use  the  configuration 
data  obtained  from  the  Configuration  Repository 
module  to  determine  what  interface  module  to 
use  (LAN,  Satellite  and/or  terrestrial).  Receive 
site  responses  will  be  handled  by  the 
appropriate  Interface  module  (LAN,  Satellite  or 
terrestrial)  and  will  be  forward^  to  the  Receive 
Site  Monitor  module.  A  list  of  active  and 
inactive  sites  will  then  be  generated  and 
maintained.  Throughout  the  distance  learning 
session  the  Receive  Site  Monitor  module  will 
monitor  the  status  of  receive  sites  by  issuing 
polls  on  a  constant  cycle.  Receive  sites  will  be 
considered  inactive  if  they  do  not  respond  to  a 
predetermined  amount  of  poll  requests.  When 
receive  sites  move  from  inactive  to  active,  the 
Receive  Site  Monitor  module  will  update  its 
status  list  and  notify  the  I  ICS  and  NCS 
components. 

Incoming  commands  from  the  NCS  and  IICS 
components  are  processed  by  the  Command 
Processing  module.  When  commands  are 
received,  they  will  be  prioritized  and  inserted  on 
a  queue.  High  priority  commands,  such  as 


equipments  errors,  will  be  processed 
immediately.  The  Command  processing 
module  will  terminate  a  DLS  session  if  a  severe 
equipment  error  is  detected.  The  Command 
processing  module  also  formats  and  packetizes 
instructor  commands  for  transmission  over  the 
three  interfaces. 

The  Diagnostic  Monitor  module  will  monitor 
internal  module  communication  and  detect 
software  errors.  Errors  detected  will  be  logged 
in  a  central  or  remote  database  for  analysis 
purposes.  When  software  errors  are  detected, 
the  Diagnostic  module  will  notify  the  IICS  or 
NCS  components. 

Communication  equipment  will  be  controlled  by 
the  LAN,  Satellite  and  Terrestrial 
communication  modules.  These  modules  also 
packetize  and  format  data  to  the  standard 
specified  in  the  configuration  table  (i.e.,  TCP/IP 
and  GOSIP). 

The  RSCS  will  control  all  data  flows  between 
the  NCS  component  and  the  SRUs.  Poll  and 
status  commands  are  processed  by  the  RSCS 
and,  depending  on  the  receive  site  return 
interface,  will  be  transmitted  back  to  the 
broadcast  site  upon  receipt  of  a  request  for 
status  poll  or  will  be  transmitted  immediately. 
Keypad  commands  such  as  enable/disable 
Keypad  and  start/stop  help  request  polling  will 
be  processed  by  the  Keypad  Control  module. 
The  Keypad  Control  module  will  poll  keypads  at 
least  twice  the  speed  of  the  NCS  receive  site 
poll  to  ensure  help  requests  are  detected  within 
one  NCS  poll  cycle. 

The  RSCS  will  operate  as  a  broadcast  site 
processor  or  a  remote  site  processor.  In  remote 
site  mode,  the  RSCS  will  control  hardware  SRU 
devices  or  communicate  over  the  LAN  with  the 
SRCSs  to  control  the  display  of  software 
emulated  SRUs.  In  broadcast  mode,  the  RSCS 
has  the  above  capabilities  and  will  also  collect 
Keypad  results  from  the  NCS  and  display  the 
results  on  its  monitor  using  the  Keypad  Results 
Display  module.  The  RSCS  will  only  operate  in 
this  mode  If  It  is  attached  to  the  NCS  over  a 
LAN  interface.  This  capability  will  allow  the 
instructor  to  broadcast  from  any  LAN  attached 
classroom. 

All  of  the  remaining  modules  in  the  RSCS 
provide  the  same  functions  as  described  in  the 
NCS  section  above. 


IBM  has  performed  tests  on  the  performance  of 
a  DLS  that  has  been  delivered  to  a  customer. 
The  system  is  very  similar  to  the  DLS  being 
proposed  in  this  paper.  The  NCS  component 
was  developed  on  a  386  machine  running  at 
25Mhz.  We  were  able  to  monKor  10  receive 
sites  within  a  three  second  poll  interval  and  40 
receive  sites  within  a  ten  second  poll  interval. 
When  an  instructor  requested  collection  of 
student  keypad  data  from  40  sites,  the  results 
were  displayed  within  10  seconds.  Of  course, 
the  performance  is  dependent  on  WAN  speeds, 
as  well  as  processor  speeds  and  return 
communication  interfaces.  However,  this  test 
showed  that  the  round-robin  technique  can 
provide  sufficient  performance  when  iarge 
numbers  of  receive  sKes  are  configured  into  a 
DL  network. 

User  Interface  Design 

Targeted  users  of  tho  DLS  are  not  necessarily 
computer  experts  or  even  computer-literate. 
Therefore,  our  interface  design  focuses  on 
specific  human  factors  such  as;  consistent 
button  layouts;  consistent  message  formats; 
system  guided  user  selections;  Common  User 
Access  (CUA)/  Graphical  User  Interfvice  (GUI); 
touch,  mouse,  keyboard  input  capabilities;  and 
an  overall  friendly  user  interface.  Three 
interfaces  are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs;  instructor,  student  and 
administrator. 

Instructor 

The  lies  will  be  the  instructor's  main  interface 
to  the  DLS.  A  windowed  environment  will  be 
developed  to  allow  the  instructor  to  easily  toggle 
between  a  DL  session  and  other  activities  being 
performed  on  the  workstation.  The  graphical 
buttons  provided  to  allow  the  instructor  to  have 
complete  control  of  a  DL  session  are  Receive 
Site  Setup,  Start/Stop  Roster  Generation, 
Ask/End  Question,  Start/Stop  Test, 
Enable/Disable  Audio  Dialogue,  Disregard  Help 
Requests,  Classroom  Status  and  End  Class. 
Because  many  functions  must  precede  others, 
the  buttons  will  gray  in  and  out  as  each  function 
Is  performed.  The  user  interface  will  guide  the 
Instructors  through  the  DL  control  features. 
Therefore,  an  instructor  can  not  inadvertently 
cause  a  system  crash  during  a  DL  session. 
Another  capability  that  will  be  provided  is  an 
ability  to  toggle  functions  using  one  button.  This 
capability  helps  to  logically  group  functions  and 


decreases  confusion  due  to  a  cluttered  screen. 
For  example,  the  Ask  Question  button  toggles  to 
End  Question,  and  vice  versa.  Message  boxes 
will  be  used  to  notify  the  instructor  when  a 
student  has  a  que^ion;  when  errors  are 
detected  in  interface  equipment;  or  when  a 
receive  site  becomes  inactive  due  to 
transmission  problems.  List  boxes  will  be  used 
to  store  help  requests  and  receive  site  roster 
data.  This  information  is  visible  on  the  screen 
at  all  times.  List  and  message  boxes  will  have  a 
consistent  format  for  all  types  of  status  and  error 
information  being  displayed  to  the  instructor. 

Student  (Emulated  Input  Device) 

The  main  responsibility  of  the  SRUs  will  be  to 
provide  a  graphical  user  interface  to  students  for 
inputting  data,  requesting  help  and  viewing  a 
lecture.  This  interface  will  also  be  in  a 
windowed  environment,  allowing  the  user  to 
toggle  back  and  forth  between  a  DL  session, 
CBT  application  or  any  other  type  of  computer 
application.  A  graphical  representation  of  an 
input  device  will  be  provided,  which  will  be 
presented  in  a  separate  window.  The  device  will 
have  a  display  area  to  allow  the  student  to  view 
the  information  being  entered.  Student  input 
devices  will  support  both  numeric  and  text 
entries.  The  display  area  will  scroll  up  and  down 
when  text  information  is  entered.  Student  input 
devices  will  be  activated  by  the  instructor  (ask 
questions  and  roster  generation)  or  by  the 
student  (request  help).  When  the  input  device  is 
not  active,  it  will  appear  as  an  icon  on  the 
screen.  Students  will  view  lectures  in  a 
separate,  scalable  window.  Furthermore, 
students  will  have  the  ability  to  move  the  video 
window  anywhere  on  the  saeen  and  change 
sizes  from  1/4  screen  to  full  screen.  The 
interface  will  also  allow  the  student  to  toggle 
between  the  Input  window  and  video  window 
during  a  DL  session.  Similar  to  the  input  device 
window,  the  video  window  will  be  controlled  by 
the  instructor  and  student.  Touch,  keyboard  and 
mouse  inputs  will  be  supported. 

Adrrilniatrator 

The  NCS  will  be  responsible  for  controlling  the 
DL  interface  equipment  and  providing  a 
windowed  user  GUI  to  administrators  for 
monitoring  equipment,  initializing  equipment 
and  displaying  messages.  Similar  to  the  I  ISC 
interface,  buttons  will  be  provided  to  allow 
instructors  to  select  specific  options.  Certain 
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functions  will  be  password  protected.  Message 
boxes  will  be  provided  to  display  parameter 
variables  and  error  messages.  List  boxes  wilt 
be  used  to  allow  the  administrator  to  view  and 
select  from  a  range  of  equipment  parameters. 

SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS 

The  cost  associated  vrith  developing  a  OLS 
having  all  of  the  capabilities  described  above 
can  be  insignificant  if  the  organization  has  an 
existing  LAN  based  Infrastructure.  The  OLS 
software  could  be  loaded  on  the  existing  PCs 
and  multimedia  cards  could  be  added  to  provide 
video  and  audio  capabilities.  A  low  end  solution 
would  be  to  provide  distance  learning  across  a 
building  using  an  analog  network  to  transfer 
modulated  audio  and  video  signals.  There  are 
technologies  available  that  v^ll  allow  the 
transmission  of  analog  audio  and  video,  along 
with  baseband  data,  over  existing  LAN  cables. 

If  receive  sites  are  large  distances  from  the 
broadcast  location,  video  and  audio 
transmission  equipment  will  be  needed.  Cost 
trade-offs  between  terrestrial  and  satellite 
transmissions  should  be  performed.  As  a 
simple  rule  of  thumb,  If  the  number  of  receive 
sites  is  more  than  four,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  use 
the  satellite  system.  This  formula  may  not  be 
true  in  the  near  future  with  advancement  being 
made  in  high  speed  digital  communication 
services  over  land  lines.  Carrier  charges  will 
have  to  be  added  to  life  cycle  costs.  Also, 
charges  for  purchases  of  video  compression, 
satellite  and  echo  cancellation  equipment  will 
increase  costs. 

DLSs  can  only  be  justified  if  the  system  can 
effectively  be  used  to  train  students  and  its  cost 
is  within  the  existing  training  budget.  Cost 
justifications  for  DLSs  Involve  an  analysis  of 
how  conventional  training  is  being  conducted. 
Costs  such  as  instructor  travel,  student  travel, 
building  costs,  room  and  board,  and  lost  time  on 
the  job  should  be  included  in  cost  estimates. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  student  being 
trained,  number  of  instructors  and  future  training 
requirements  should  also  be  factored  into  the 
cost  estimate. 

The  proposed  architecture  will  allow  training 
organizations  to  better  justify  a  OLS  because 
the  system  operates  in  an  existing  client/server 
environment.  Every  user  on  the  network  can  be 
trained  without  buying  expensive 


communication  and  compression  equipment 
As  the  existing  infrastructure  grows  to  support 
more  users,  the  OLS  transmission  capabilities 
grow  also.  For  example,  when  high  speed 
communication  networks  become  available  at 
cost  effective  prices,  the  OLS  can  be  upgraded 
to  support  digital  transmissions  of  video  and 
audio  over  the  netv^rk.  This  upgrade  does  not 
affect  the  OLS  because  the  compression 
equipment  is  not  tied  to  the  software  platform. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  development  of  a  DLS  requires  a  full 
understanding  of  standards  and  future 
technologies.  The  explosion  in  utilization  of 
PCs  in  the  home  and  work  place  has  lead  to  an 
environment  where  PCs  will  be  the  primary 
device  used  for  training  and  education. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  for  training 
developers  to  provide  solutions  that  will  allow 
organizations  to  train  people  in  their  office  and 
home  environments.  However  developing 
DL  training  solutions,  develope.  must  provide 
systems  that  support  a  seamless  integration  into 
existing  client/server  environments  and  allows 
growth  without  major  changes  to  existing 
hardware  and  software.  The  system  must  also 
allow  instructors  to  use  conventional  stand-up 
lecture  teaching  methods  so  that  student 
comprehension/retention  is  not  compromised  by 
the  new  system.  The  no^Lmentation  of  our 
proposed  system  satisfies  the  requirements 
described  above  because  the  system  is  nothing 
more  than  a  set  of  client/server  applications 
running  in  a  networked  environment.  The 
software  architecture  is  designed  to  adhere  to 
standards  and,  therefore,  supports  an  Open 
System  environment.  IBM  has  developed  and 
delivered  DL  solutions  that  utilized  portions  of 
the  proposed  architecture. 
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ABSTRACT 

Recent  developments  in  electronics  and  computer  science  have  been  so  dramatic  that  their 
incorporation  into  classroom  design  has  caused  the  term  electronic  classroom  to  come  into  wide 
use  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  basic  design  and  training  issues  for  the  electronic 
classroom  and  to  isolate  effective  practices  where  they  can  be  identified  from  experience  in  the 
field.  To  this  end,  several  training  sites  were  investigated  to  review  the  teaching  and  learning  that 
were  taking  place  Experienced-Derived  models  of  classroom  procedure  were  developed  for  each 
situation  A  system  of  notation  was  created  that  captured  classroom  interaction,  media  use,  and 
personal  control.  A  design  classification  was  used  to  formulate  protocols  that  fit  each  situation. 
The  protocols  covered  steps  needed  to  implement  each  strategy  by  incorporating  type  and 
frequency  of  interaction,  information  source  input,  communication  patterns,  locus  of  control,  and 
type  of  feedback.  The  instructional  protocols  are  sets  of  operating  procedures  for  instructors  to 
use  in  planning  and  executing  instruction  in  electronic  clarsrooms  depending  on  the  type  of 
electronic  classroom.  The  protocols  were  devised  as  a  practical  extension  of  learning  theory 
modified  by  field  experience. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Instructional  Needs 

Tremendous  pressures  in  the  current 
education  and  training  environment  and  the 
need  to  do  more  with  less  financial  resource 
have  added  to  the  fhistration  of  the 
educational  community  as  it  seeks  effective 
solutions  that  appear  just  out  of  reach.  Over 
a  period  of  years  various  "hard"  and  "soft" 
technologies  have  presented  hopeful 
educators  with  new  sets  of  tools  designed  to 
increase  the  efficiency  or  effectiveness  of  the 
teaching-learning  process.  The  latest  of 
these  is  the  electronic  classroom.  ,2,  Like 
other  technological  innovations  such  as 
programmed  instruction,  instructional 
television,  and  computer-aided  instruction, 
the  concept  is  marked  by  mixed  results  and 
multiple  definitions  This  situation  has 
refocused  attention  toward  the  reinvention  of 
tools,  processes,  and  values  that  had  been 
taken  for  granted  as  fixed  aspects  of  the 
educational  setting.  The  classroom  which 
was  by  in  large  a  product  of  the  industrial 
age,  must  now  be  redefined  in  terms  of  the 
information  age  The  following  definition 
was  used  to  guide  an  investigation  of  several 
electronic  classroom  sites  involved  in  either 
research  or  the  delivery  of  instructional 
programs. 

Definition  of  The  Electronic  Classroom 
An  electronic  classroom  is  a  computer- 
supported  classroom  designed  to  facilitate 
student  learning  by  enhancing  the 


interactivity  between  students  and  subject 
matter  through  the  use  of  electronic  media 
There  has  been  a  fundamental  shift  in  vision 
that  goes  with  this  new  definition  of  the 
classroom  with  the  learner  elevated  to  a 
position  of  greater  prominence  New 
organizational  structures  and  new  practices 
are  emerging  to  fill  the  space  created  as  our 
culture  copes  with  a  period  of  transition 
Several  principles  underscore  the  changing 
situation;  (1)  Classroom  organization  will  be 
designed  around  the  student  not  the  teacher. 
(2)  Learners  will  do  more  of  the  work  of 
instruction.  (3)  More  instructional 
decisionmaking  will  be  in  the  hands  of  ihe 
students  (4)  Students  will  perform  whole 
tasks  and  integrate  their  learning  to  work 
situations  rather  than  study  isolated 
ffagnients  fed  to  them  by  the  teacher  (5)  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  teaching 
leanting  hierarchy  will  become  flatter  and 
broader  And  (6)  Computers  will  become 
the  central  tool  of  the  classroom  This  last 
point  is  perhaps  the  most  visible 
characteristic  of  the  design  changes  being 
considered  for  electronic  classrooms 
Computers  will  have  three  uses  ( 1 )  control 
of  media  at  the  instructor  console,  (2) 
delivery  of  individualized  or  group 
instruction,  and  (3)  response  evaluation  and 
retention  of  instructional  knowledge  in  so- 
called  "smart  systems."  All  of  this  will  be 
marked  by  greater  interactivity  in  both 
instructional  strategy  extremes  —  that  is, 
group  lecture  on  the  one  hand  and 
individualized  self  study  on  the  other 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide 
benchmarks  to  help  determine  electronic 
classroom  design  and  employment  strategy’  in 
actual  teaching  and  research  settings. 
Several  field  sites  were  studied.  The  sites 
were  chosen  not  as  examples  of  perfect 
solutions,  but  as  locations  where  the 
leadership  was  committed  to  meeting  the 
challenge  of  classroom  redesign  A 
conceptual  framework  was  used  to  capture 
the  range  of  use  and  to  classify  the  design  of 
electronic  classrooms.  Each  cell  of  the 
classification  matrix  represented  a  potentially 
different  challenge.  A  protocol  model  and 
notation  system  was  used  as  a  means  to 
capture  the  critical  success  factors  needed 
for  each  of  the  situations  found  in  the  field 
To  this  end  a  protocol  model  was  created 
The  protocols  provide  rules  that  will 
optimize  interactivity  of  the  instructional 
delivery  process  to  increase  classroom 
learning  in  a  predictable  way. 

Reinvention  of  the  Classroom 

The  transition  period  will  last  for  several 
years  with  both  traditional  and  experimental 
solutions  existing  side  by  side.  Traditional 
academic  classes  are  marked  by  an  implicit 
assumption  that  learning  is  spread  over  an 
extended  period  involving  study,  homework, 
and  gradual  change  in  behavior  The 
academic  model  is,  however,  less  attractive 
to  the  military  which  places  great  emphasis 
on  learning  during  the  instructional  period. 
To  military  instructors  it  makes  sense  to  have 
learning  take  place  while  they  are  able  to 
guide  it  and  to  observe  progress.  Focusing 
on  the  classroom  as  a  location  for  learning 
has  stimulated  the  use  of  technology  and  the 
role  of  the  student  and  the  instructor  in 
classroom  learning  Some  technology  is 
focused  at  reducing  the  workload  of 
instructors,  while  other  technology  is 
focused  on  giving  them  more  control.  The 


role  of  the  student  is  not  always  the  same  in 
each  situation.  Different  degrees  of 
interactivity  are  appropriate  at  different  times 
and  for  different  subjects  Without  a  specific 
design  and  clear  training  objective,  these 
issues  can  not  be  resolved  Therefore  a 
central  theme  of  this  paper  will  be  to  resolve 
these  issues  at  the  protocol  level 

Instructional  Protocols  as  a  Function  of 
Electronic  Technology 

At  least  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  experience 
with  electronic  media  have  produced 
considerable  data  on  what  works  and  what 
does  not  That  experience  must  be  translated 
into  models  of  value  to  the  practitioner  in  the 
field.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  the 
formulation  of  training  strategy  that  builds 
upon  behavioral  science  and  is  specifically 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  functional 
capability  of  current  electronic  technology. 
Electronic  media  present  a  large  array  of 
functional  possibilities,  but  it  is  the 
educational  value  of  the  individual  medium 
that  must  be  identified  and  codified  in 
practice. 

Design  Issues 

There  are  design  issues  which  are  best 
treated  in  specific  situations  These  include: 
(1)  type  of  computer  architecture,  (2) 
instructor  control  versus  student  control,  (3) 
contingent  behavior  and  learner 
reinforcement,  (4)  type  of  courseware,  (5) 
the  use  of  authoring  systems,  and  (6)  the 
degree  of  interactivity  and  feedback  These 
issues  represent  design  problems  that  have 
great  potential  to  effect  the  critical  success 
factors  identified  in  each  protocol 

CLASSIFICATION  FRAMEWORK 

It  is  important  that  a  classification  that  will 
be  used  in  a  period  of  transition  presents  a 
framework  that  includes  elements  of  both  the 


past  and  the  future.  Three  issues  bridge  the 
gradual  shift  in  emphasis  over  time  These 
then  provide  three  critical  dimensions  of 
design:  (1)  presentation  mode,  (2)  generality 
of  purpose,  and  (3)  degree  of  conferencing 
capability.  Figure  I  identifies  the  logical 
possibilities  based  on  these  three 
characteristics.  Theater  and  carrel  modes 
refer  to  the  source  of  the  information  being 
presented  to  the  learners.  In  theater  mode  all 
attention  is  directed  to  the  front  of  the  room 
In  carrel  mode  each  student  has  an 
information  source  at  a  student  station. 
Some  classrooms  are  set  up  with  both  and 
are,  therefore,  mixed  mode.  Classrooms  are 
also  either  dedicated  to  a  specific  function  or 
are  open  for  general  use.  Dedicated 
instructional  classrooms  such  as  simulation 
laboratories  often  present  special  problems 
to  the  instructor  and  student  These 
problems  must  be  addressed  in  the 
instructional  strategy  in  use.  General 
purpose  classrooms  offer  the  possibility  of 
transferring  effective  instructional  technique 
from  one  class  to  another.  Protocols  should 
reflect  this  difference.  Classrooms  also  differ 
in  conferencing  capability  As  used  here 
conferencing  refers  to  any  means  of 
interactive  electronic  communication. 
Examples  are  the  networking  found  in 
distance  education,  simple  intercoms, 
responder  systems,  and  interactive  bulletin 
boards  using  computers.  Conferencing 
generally  implies  two-way  communication, 
but  one-way  response  systems  are  included 
under  the  concept  used  in  this  classification. 
By  categorizing  classrooms  as  to 
presentation  mode  and  generality  of  use,  a 
matrix  of  six  cells  was  created.  Each  of  the 
cells  can  in  turn  be  classified  as  having  or  not 
having  conferencing  capabilities  for  students 
to  interact  with  each  other  or  the  instructor. 


both  inside  and  outside  of  the  room  A 
system  of  notation  can  capture  other  aspects 
of  the  instructional  setting  within  each  of  the 
cells  of  the  nmtrix. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  NOTATION 

A  simple  notation  was  created  to  depict  the 
source  of  information,  the  nature  of  the 
interactivity  the  players  involved,  and  the 
control  of  the  situation  Appendix  A  depicts 
the  classroom  design  for  each  of  the  field 
settings.  Notation  has  been  added  to 
diagram  the  teaching  teaming  situation  m 
each  of  the  classrooms  depicted.  The 
notation  has  also  been  added  to  each  of  the 
field  descriptions  below  The  notation 
includes  symbols  for  teachers,  students, 
subject-  matter  experts  /  actors, 
communication  flow,  electronic  media,  and 
control.  The  symbolic  representation  is  as 
follows. 


In»ef«cpcn  and  InfointAbon  Dow 


SubiectAJanc/  Cxpcru  Act-^ra 

Electronic  Media 


Situation  and  Information  Flow  t'onirol 
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Figure  1  Classroom  Matrix 


EXPERIENCE  AT  THE  SITES 

Differences  in  usage  and  design  were  found 
in  the  field  settings.  The  seven  sites  were 
however,  all  actively  looking  for  new  ways 
to  improve  instruction.  Each  site  was 
investigated  to  review  the  use  of  classroom 
technology  and  to  identify  problems  that 
have  forced  designers  to  cope  with  the 
instructional  delivery  problem  in  different 
ways  Where  possible,  critical  success  factors 
were  identified 

FBI  Academy 

One  of  the  earliest  full  scale  attempts  to 
increase  the  use  of  technology  in  the 
classroom  occurred  at  the  FBI  academy  at 
Quantico,  VA.  Classiooms  featured  a 
response  system,  rear  screen  and  front  screen 
projection,  and  networked  video  distributed 
on  call  from  a  central  point  to  classrooms 
The  student  and  instructor  stations  are 
depicted  in  Appendix  A  The  Instructional 
control  and  interaction  is  depicted  as 
follows: 
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Much  has  been  learned  as  a  result  of  years  of 
experience.  The  importance  of  training 


instructors  to  operate  the  equipment  was 
learned  in  regard  to  the  responder  system. 
The  use  of  responder  systems  also  was 
found  to  be  dependent  upon  greater 
instructor  preparation  time.  Use  of  the 
responder  system  for  testing  proved 
impractical  because  of  the  level  of 
technology  which  was  available  when  the 
system  was  installed  in  1972. 

Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Leieune 
MCSSS 

One  innovative  use  of  computers  in 
electronic  classrooms  is  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Service  Support  School,  Camp  Lejeune,  NC. 
Stimulated  by  the  need  to  train  financial 
managers  to  use  computers,  classrooms  were 
designed  with  networked  computers  at  each 
student  position  The  instmctional 

interaction  and  control  is  depicted  as 
follows: 


Instructors  found  that  in  addition  to  teaching 
students  how  to  use  the  computers,  the 
computers  also  offered  a  means  of  delivering 
a  wide  variety  of  instruction.  By 

networking  monitors  and  using  a  single 
instructor  console  to  generate  a  signal. 
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instmctors  were  able  to  use  presentation 
programs  to  teach  lectures  in  other  schools 
including  Motor  Transport,  Food  Services. 
Supply,  and  Administrative  schools. 
Instructors  were  able  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  presentation  production  which  resulted 
in  faster  updates  and  individual  initiative  in 
presentation  design. 

Indiana  University 

The  School  of  Education  in  conjunction  with 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Technology 
conducted  experimentation  in  the  1970s  with 
a  classroom  that  had  centralized  control  at  an 
instructor  console,  rear  screen,  mobile  use  of 
TV  and  video  taping,  rear  screen  projection, 
and  a  responder  system  The  school  of 
education  has  benefited  from  the  early  work 
in  classroom  design  A  new  building  features 
networked  classrooms  including  two 
computer  classrooms  One  of  these  is  used 
as  an  open  laboratory,  the  other  as  a 
scheduled  classroom  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  learning  of  computer  tool  skills 
to  enhance  learning  In  other  areas  A  wide- 
area  network  facilitates  data  transfer  and 
provides  the  infrastructure  needed  to 
originate  distance-education  programs  A 
typical  interaction  and  control  configuration 
is  depicted  here 
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University  of  Central  Florida 

The  University  of  Central  Florida  and  the 
Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  use  an 
electronic  classroom  to  conduct  research  on 
the  design,  development,  and  delivery  of 
training.  Current  research  topics  address  the 
use  of  artificial  intelligence  (Al)  and  expert 


systems  as  tools  to  facilitate  ways  to  increase 
local  production  of  individualized 
instruction.  The  aim  of  the  research  is  to 
make  a  training  system  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  classroom  users  A  typical 
configuration  follows. 
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Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Prototype  development  is  underway  to  link 
different  settings  using  interactive  electronic 
technology.  The  “worlds  largest  fiber  optic 
cable  network"  4  has  been  established  linking 
three  high  schools  to  teachers  at  Indiana 
University  High  school  classrooms  are 
equipped  with  cameras  and  large  screen  TV 
monitors  for  two-way  television  transmission 
in  real  time  interaction  between  teachers  in 
one  locale  and  students  in  another  The 
configuration  is 
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Embry  Riddle  Aeronautical  University 

The  development  of  a  classroom  designed  to 
simulate  an  air  control  facility  has  recently 
been  initiated  This  facility  uses  consoles 
approximating  the  new  air  control  consoles 
in  general  use  Features  have  been  added  to 
prepare  the  students  for  changes  in  the  aii 
control  system  brought  about  by  recent 
upgrades  to  the  FAA  system.  The  system  is 
capable  of  simulating  an  air  control  screen 
and  presenting  computer-based  instructional 
requences  on  the  same  screen  Live  player 
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simulation  inputs  are  provided  by  pilots  in  a 
separate  room  equipped  to  provide  the 
required  inputs  for  voice  communication  and 
aircraft  flight.  Instructors  can  play  the  role 
of  aircraft  pilots  who  can  interact  in  real  time 
with  the  students.  Some  instructors  act  as 
coaches  and  provide  "over  the  shoulder"  help 
to  the  students  when  needed  The 
configuration  follows; 
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Loral  Defense  Systems,  Akron,  OH  has 
undertaken  the  development  of  several 
prototype  classrooms  that  will  link  classroom 
instruction  with  simulators  in  real  time.  A 
demonstration  and  briefing  room  is  equipped 
with  video  projection  and  multimedia  control 
console  at  the  podium  Loral  also  has 
developed  simulator  suites  where  computer- 
based  training  can  be  linked  to  real  time 
simulations.  Loral  is  developing  classroom 
concepts  using  the  technique  of  "rapid 
prototyping"  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Tripp  and  Bichelmeyer  The  configuration 
and  interaction  diagram  is: 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROTOCOLS 

The  protocols  are  based  upon  the  idea  that 
classroom  teaching  strategy:  ( 1 )  should  take 
advantage  of  the  design  of  the  classroom  in 


which  the  teaching  is  taking  place,  (2)  should 
be  aimed  at  achieving  learning  objectives  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  options  offered,  and 
(3)  should  identify  critical  success  factors 
that  are  common  to  all  designs  as  well  as 
those  that  are  unique  to  a  specific  situation 
Therefore  the  protocols  are  organized  as 
rules  for  using  each  of  the  classroom 
configurations  included  in  the  classification 
matrix  By  focusing  on  one  cell  at  a  time, 
the  clarity  of  purpose  and  instructional  intent 
is  increased 

Protocol  model 

A  protocol  is  a  set  of  instructions  that  when 
followed  will  assure  that  instruction  follows 
a  pattern  that  has  proved  effective.  The 
protocol  model  is  divided  into  components 
which  includes  the  preparation  of 
instructional  material  in  the  format  and 
medium  needed  for  delivery  in  the  electronic 
classroom.  The  model  used  here  contains  the 
following  components:  (1)  Preparation,  (2) 
Setup,  (3)  Delivery  and  Rehearsal,  (4) 
Interactive  Dialogue  and  Pattern,  (5) 
Control  and  Evaluation  Feedback,  (6) 
Records,  and  (7)  Closure  The  key  to  all  of 
the  protocols  is  the  way  in  which  the  learner 
is  stimulated  to  be  an  active  participant  in  the 
learning  process.  In  some  of  the  classroom 
applications  a  passive  learner  is  more 
typically  the  case  For  these  situations  the 
protocols  change  emphasis  from  delivery 
interaction  to  preparation  of  content  that  is 
organized  to  stimulate  the  learner  to  engage 
in  active  cognitive  participation 

PROTOCOL  EXAMPLE 

The  following  protocol  is  identified  by  the 
three  dimensions  of  the  classification  matrix 
Each  set  includes  a  brief  introduction  and 
example  that  fits  the  set  categories. 
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Mixed  Mode.  Multiple  Use.  Conference 

T'his  type  electronic  classroom  is  commonly 
used  to  present  prepared  lectures  where  the 
participants  can  work  on  individual  materials 
during  the  instructional  period  and 
communicate  with  others  inside  and  outside 
of  the  classroom.  Presenters  design  the 
content  to  introduce  a  topic  and  then  let  the 
students  practice  at  their  own  pace  using 
equipment  at  the  student  station  Electronic 
podiums  and  response  and  communication 
systems  are  geared  to  monitor  each  student 
and  to  allow  for  individual  and  group 
communication  The  classrooms  at  the 
Financial  Management  School  and  the 
Personnel  Administration  School  at  Marine 
Corps  Service  Support  Schools  are  of  this 
type 

(1)  Preparation.  Plan  the  lesson  or 
briefing  using  learning  objectives  or  briefing 
points  and  prepare  lesson  content  materials 
to  support  the  objectives  in  presentation 
order.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
structure  of  the  lesson/lecture.  Content  must 
be  logical  and  teaching  points  used  to  lead 
into  the  practice  sessions.  Plan  for 
classroom  assistants  to  help  the  instructor. 
Identify  teaching  points  to  focus  the 
attention  and  alert  the  audience  to  possible 
areas  of  difficulty  with  the  material.  Critical 
Factor:  Lesson  material  in  interactive  format 
must  be  available  at  each  student  station. 

(2)  Setup.  Check  the  equipment. 
Ensure  that  the  media  work  All  items  to  be 
used  together  should  be  compatible  Ensure 
that  on-line  data  bases  are  up  and  working. 
Critical  Factor;  Equipment  check-out  and 
testing,  compatible  hardware  and  software. 

(3)  Delivery  /  Rehearsal.  Rehearse 
the  delivery  to  gage  timing  and  emphasis 
Monitor  s’udent  progress  and  use  student 
examples  o  point  out  problems.  Ensure  that 
students  >re  given  time  to  practice  correct 
procedure  after  making  errors.  Time  the 


conference  discussions  in  rehearsal.  Research 
any  unanticipated  questions  List  source 
references.  Prepare  follow  up  points  and 
summary  review  points  Critical  Factor: 
Timing  and  sequence. 

(4)  Interactive  Dialogue  and  Pattern 
Note  the  extent  of  audience  participation  in 
the  conference  mode,  and  guide  audience 
interaction  by  showing  examples  to  the  class. 
Instructors  can  guide  the  student  practice 
sessions  by  individual  and  group  coaching. 
Critical  Factor:  Control,  motivation  and 
question  structure;  corrective  instruction; 
practice  and  reinforcement 

(5)  Control  and  Evaluation  Feedback 
Overall  control  rests  with  the  instructor  who 
can  take  over  at  any  time.  Learners  have 
control  over  the  pacing  of  their  individual 
practice  sessions.  They  can  initiate 
communications  to  external  file  servers 
Audience/Leamer  conferencing  is  moderated 
by  the  instructor  who  notes  the  quality  and 
accuracy  of  audience  response  and  provides 
feedback  at  the  earliest  point  in  the  dialogue 
consistent  with  courtesy.  When  the 
evaluation  feedback  is  provided  on  a  subject 
that  has  clear  right  and  wrong  responses, 
rehearse  the  conect  response  after  providing 
feedback  on  the  error.  Critical  Factor; 
Timing,  peisonal  motivation,  group  norms 

(6)  Records.  All  record  keeping  is 
performed  jointly  by  instructor  and  students. 
Instructors  record  audience  queries  and 
make  electronic  notes  at  the  instructor 
console  Students  make  entries  into  logs  and 
records  made  available  by  the  courseware. 
Critical  Factors  Student  awareness  of 
progress  in  relation  to  the  course  outline. 

(7)  Closure.  Summary  statements  and 
direction  for  future  study  are  made  by  the 
instructor  who  includes  reference  to  any 
unanswered  questions  that  have  not  been 
resolved  during  the  class  period.  Critical 
Factors:  Motivation,  planning,  concept 
reinforcement. 


General  and  Specific  Factors 

Some  critical  factors  can  be  divided  into 
general  and  specific.  The  most  consistent 
finding  across  field  locations  was  that 
effective  use  of  electronic  classrooms  was 
directly  related  to  instructor  training  and 
preparedness.  In  contrast  to  this  general 
factor,  specific  critical  factors  exist  for 
specific  settings  and  situations.  For  example 
the  accurate  ability  to  role  play  the  part  of  a 
pilot  is  specific  to  the  dedicated  air  control 
classroom. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations  include  specific  actions 
and  changes  in  point  of  view  It  is  necessary 
for  instructional  designers  to  comprehend  the 
subtle  and  profound  changes  occurring  as  the 
information  age  replaces  the  industrial  age 
This  change  brings  with  it  a  tremendous 
opportunity.  A  new  paradigm  must  replace 
the  old  concept  of  the  classroom.  Protocols 
can  play  a  role  in  making  instructor  training 
more  consistent  and  produaive.  But  they 
are  more  important  as  a  tool  for  change 
when  they  cause  the  reexamination  of  basic 
assumptions  about  students  and  teachers. 
Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  training  for 
the  instructional  staff  is  perhaps  the  area  of 
greatest  potential  for  enhancing  the 
effectiveness  of  electronic  classrooms  across 
all  categories  of  the  classification  matrix. 
Protocols  can  be  tailored  to  enhance  the 
degree  of  skill  and  understanding  of  the 
instructional  staff  in  applying  instructional 
principles  and  in  using  equipment  to 
advantage.  Greater  focus  on  the  teaching  and 
learning  can  occur  converting  an  electronic 
technology  into  what  Davies  ,  has  referred  to 
as  "performance  based  technology"  where 
real  gains  can  be  made. 

Protocol  Design  Hypothesis 


the  history  of  the  several  sites  would  reveal  a 
relationship  between  learner  interactivity  and 
the  general  success  and  longevity  of  the 
classroom  design.  In  general  this  idea  was 
supported  -  with  one  surprising  exception 
Interactive  response  systems  (as  presently 
designed)  are  underused  Several  factors 
that  have  masked  or  moderated  the 
relationship  between  interactivity  of  the 
design  and  the  perceived  success  of  the 
facility  were  identified.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  lack  of  a  precise  definition  of 
interactivity  Second,  is  the  swamping  effect 
of  subject  matter  organization  and 
presentation  over  media  modality.  The  third 
was  the  functional  limitations  of  early 
equipment  used  for  responder  systems 
Fourth,  was  the  teacher  training  and  skill  at 
creating  a  motivating  interactive  learning 
environment. 

Dedicated  Research  for  in-service 

Ssttmsi 

The  field  settings  studied  included  some  that 
emphasized  pure  research  and  some  that 
carried  on  day-to-day  instruction  Both  are 
needed.  One  activity  generates  ideas  The 
other  checks  them  against  the  reality  of  day- 
to-day  practical  stress  This  latter  point 
cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  highly 
recommended  that  electronic  classrooms  be 
tested  in  actual  use.  The  protocols  represent 
a  first  attempt  to  compensate  for  limitations 
and  to  enhance  the  advantages  of  real 
settings  by  bringing  attention  to  critical 
success  factors.  It  is  expected  that 
protocols  for  each  setting  will  be  modified 
as  they  are  used  as  the  basis  for  planning 
instruction  and  training  instructional  staff. 
The  protocols  should  be  treated  as  a  dynamic 
solution  that  needs  to  be  continuously 
refined  within  each  of  the  cells  of  the  matrix 
to  ensure  optimal  application. 


This  project  hypothesized  that  inquiry  into 


Focus  On  Teaching  and  Learning  Process 

The  point  of  having  protocols  is  to  focus 
more  on  the  teaching  and  learning 
interactions  and  less  on  the  equipment- 
oriented  aspects  of  the  electronics 
Avoidance  of  future  pitfalls  for  the  use  of 
electronic  classrooms  features  will  require  a 
less  intrusive  equipment  environment  so  that 
teaching  and  learning  can  prevail.  This  will 
become  even  more  important  as  the  role  of 
data  bases  and  networked  resources  becomes 
a  more  evident  factor  in  instructional 
technology. 

Specific  Design  Recommendations 

Design  solutions  should  promote  active 
learning  in  an  environment  that  includes 
corrective  feedback,  motivation  feedback, 
and  flexible  media  under  student  control 
Responder  systems  have  not  worked  well  in 
the  past  but  have  great  potential.  The  causes 
of  the  poor  results  relate  to  teacher  training, 
instructional  planning,  ard  equipment 
limitations.  It  is  recommended  that 
interactive  response  systems  be  included  in 
future  designs,  accompanied  by  adequate 
training  of  the  instructional  staff.  Time  must 
also  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the 
content  materials  for  an  interactive  format. 
The  equipment  must  be  easy  to  use,  reliable, 
and  fast  Future  designs  should  take 
advantage  of  advances  in  computer 
interactive  networking  Multitasking 
environments  will  make  it  possible  for 
students  and  instructors  to  engage  in  a 
dialogue  while  other  programs  (and  other 
students)  are  performing  other  learning 
tasks. 

Rapid  Prototyping 

One  very  useful  practice  is  recommended  for 
future  electronic  classroom  design  efforts 
aimed  at  meeting  user  needs  on  a  timely 
basis.  Rapid  prototyping  has  been  used 
successfully  in  industry  to  develop  software. 


Trip  and  Bichelmeyer  have  pointed  out  that 
the  concept  can  be  applied  to  instructional 
design  strategy  Extension  to  classroom 
design  also  seems  warranted.  The  cost  and 
exasperation  associated  with  planning  new 
facility  designs  could  be  moderated  by  this 
approach,  which  was  one  of  the  methods 
reviewed  by  the  Oklahoma  University 
Instructional  Technology  Effeaiveness 
Study.  7. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Electronic  Classroom  Configurations 


Left:  FBI  Academy;  Theater  Mode,  Multipurpose  Use,  Conference  Type.  Right:  Marine 
Corps  Service  Support  Schools  and  Indiana  University:  Mixed  Mode,  Multipurpose  Use, 
Conference  Type. 


Left:  University  of  Central  Florida:  Mixed  Mode,  Multipurpose  Use,  Non  Conference 
Type.  Right;  Indianapolis  Publid  Schools;  Theater  Mode,  Multipurpose  Use,  Conference 
Type. 


Left:  Embry  Riddle  Aeronautical  University:  Carrel  Mode,  Dedicated  Use,  Conference 
Type.  Right:  Loral  Defense  Systems  Akron;  Theater  Mode,  Multipurpose  Use,  Non 
Conference  Type. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  focuses  on  the  problems  and  adaptations  required  for  the 
instructional  systems  development  process  to  support  the  concurrent 
development  of  weapon  systems  and  training  systems.  Government  contracts 
mandate  the  use  of  the  instructional  system  development  process  to  develop 
training  systems  and  also  requires  the  concurrent  development  of  training 
systems  along  with  the  weapon  system.  The  advantages  of  concurrent 
development  are  obvious,  such  as  having  a  training  system  delivered  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  configuration  as  the  v/eapon  system  first  article. 
However,  the  concurrent  development  requirement  constrains  the  options 
availcible  to  the  training  system  developer.  In  the  course  of  developing  the 
analysis  procedures  for  identifying  training  requirements  of  a  major  weapon 
system,  considerable  flexibility  was  required  for  the  analysts  and  designers. 
What  appeared  to  be  a  relatively  straight-forward  analysis  and  development 
approach,  in  practice,  required  a  significant  number  of  modifications, 
including  procedures  and  software  tools  used  in  the  front-end  analysis. 
Specifically,  the  criteria  used  to  select  procedures  and  analysis  models, 
primarily  train/no-train  and  media  selection,  were  driven  by  the  concurrent 
development  requirements.  The  program  schedule,  availability  of  design  data, 
and  analyst  capabilities  also  had  to  be  considered.  A  major  concern  for  the 
training  device  developers  is  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  weapon  system  as 
it  evolves.  Changes  are  a  critical  and  costly  issue  that  must  be  addressed 
from  the  beginning.  When  concurrent  development  requirements  are  applied  to 
new  weapon  system  programs,  there  is  a  need  for  a  tailored  ISD  process  that 
sustains  analytical  integrity  and  supports  the  media  developers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  major  procurements,  the 
Government  has  required  the 

development  of  training  systems 
concurrent  with  the  development  of 
weapon  systems  and  has  mandated  the 
use  of  the  instructional  system 
development  (ISD)  process. 

Specifically,  new  procurements  have  a 
requirement  to  field  the  training 
system  concurrent  with  the  delivery 
of  the  first  operational  article  of 
the  weapon  system.  This  paper 

focuses  upon  the  interaction  and 
modifications  to  the  ISD  process 
needed  to  develop  the  training  system 
in  parallel  with  the  weapon  system. 
In  most  new  programs,  there  are 
periodic  changes  in  the  weapon  system 
program  which  have  significant 
impacts  on  training.  This  paper 

discusses  general  requirements  for 
training  and  the  weapon  system,  then 
concludes  with  the  specific  changes 
made  for  the  new  training  system. 

Background 

New  weapon  system  procurements 
have  tasked  the  prime  contractor  with 
the  responsibility  for  training 
system  development.  Innovative 

procurement  actions  have  been  taken 
to  ensure  the  highest  quality  product 
is  developed  for  the  lowest  cost. 
These  new  weapon  systems  are  being 
developed  through  the  use  of 
integrated  product  development  teams 
(IPDTs) . 

Training  Program  Requirements 


Training  Management  System  (TMS) ,  and 
a  Training  System  Support  Center 
(TSSC)  .  The  size  and  demanding 
requirements  of  the  new  weapon  system 
poses  unique  challenges  for  the 
training  community,  especially  for 
those  involved  in  the  instructional 
system  design  process.  The  training 
system  is  being  developed  in  five 
locations,  including  the  engine 
manufacturer . 

The  goal  is  to  field  a  training 
system  concurrent  with  the  first 
operational  article,  and  in  the  same 
configuration.  The  mission  analyses, 
human  factors  analyses,  and  the 
logistics  support  analysis  were  not 
completed  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
ISD  process.  Therefore,  the  source 
data  available  to  the  analysts  was 
limited  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program. 

FRONT-END  ANALYSIS 

Major  decisions  for  the 
development  of  the  training  system 
were  planned  at  the  early  part  of  the 
program,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"front-end  analysis"  stage  of  the  ISD 
process.  The  tasks  to  be  trained  and 
media  used  in  training  are  determined 
during  this  part  of  the  EMD  Phase. 

The  training  team's  ISD  process 
refers  to  MIL-STD-1379D  as  a  guide. 
The  ISD  decision  aiding  models  were 
not  specified  as  part  of  the  program 
contract,  as  the  training  program  is 
to  be  developed  using  "best 
commercial  practices." 


The  new  weapon  system  program 
discussed  in  this  paper  is  currently 
in  the  engineering  and  manufacturing 
development  (EMD)  phase.  A  totally 
integrated  training  system  is  being 
planned  and  developed.  The  new 
training  system  consists  of  an 
Operator  Training  System  (OTS) ,  a 
Maintenance  Training  System  (MTS),  a 
Depot  Training  system  (DTS),  a 


Train/No-Train  Models 

Identification 

of 

the 

system 

operation,  maintenance 

and 

support 

req'.iirf^m^nts  j 

not 

a 

trivial 

undertaking,  as 

this , 

and 

related 

information,  feeds  the  train/no-train 
decision  process.  The  train/no-train 
(task  selection)  process  is  critical 
to  the  development  of  the  total 
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training  system.  This  is  the  first 
major  decision.  Selection  of  the 
appropriate  model  to  aid  the  analysts 
can  enhance  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  decision-making 
process.  There  are  a  number  of 
analysis  models  available  to  support 
the  training  analyst  in  deciding 
whether  a  task  should  be  trained  or 
not  trained  (see  Table  1)  .  Each 
model  requires  a  different  set  of 
input  data  and  have  been  validated  on 
previous  programs . 

Table  1.  Train/No-Train  Models 


MODEL 

LEVEL  OF 
OPERATION 

EARLY 

COMPARABILITY 

ANALYSIS 

(EGA) 

TASK 

DIFFICULTY, 

IMPORTANCE. 

AND  FREQUENCY 
(DIF) 

TASK 

4  FACTOR 

TASK 

8  FACTOR 

TASK 

3306  TES 

STAM 

TASK  ELEMENT 
SKILL/KNOWLEDGE 

Media  Selection  Models 

The  selection  of  media  for  a 
training  system  is  at  best  a 
controversial  process  due  to  the 
perceived  costs  involved.  Like  the 
train/no-train  analysis,  the  input 
data  is  important  to  the  process  and 
its  results.  There  are  a  number  of 
media  selection  models  to  be 
considered  (see  Table  2)  .  Each  of 
the  models  have  varying  requirements 
for  input  data.  This  is  a  very 
important  step  in  the  ISD  process, 
since  it  is  the  basis  for  further 


analyses  leading  to  development  of 
prime  item  development 
specifications . 

Model  Selection  Criteria 

The  selection  of  the  models  to  be 
used  in  the  ISD  process  is  dependent 
upon  a  number  of  factors. 
Supportability ,  tool  availability, 
and  analyst  capabilities  are  criteria 
to  consider  when  selecting  the 
models.  However,  the  availability  of 
source  data  has  been  identified  as 
one  of  the  most  critical  for 
training  programs  involved  in 
concurrent  development. 

A  number  of  tools,  such  as  the 
Joint  Services  Logistics  Support 
Analysis  Record/ Instruct ional  System 
Development  Decision  Support  System 
(JS  LSAR/ISD  DSS)  tool  have  the 
decision  models  contained  within 
them.  These  tools  and  models  have 
varying  data  input  requirements  that 
will  often  impact  the  selection  of 
the  models  to  be  used.  Even  more 
frequently,  it  is  the  availability  of 
the  source  data  that  will  point  the 
ISD  analyst  in  the  direction  of  the 
tool/model  to  be  used. 

In  most  new  programs,  the  timing 
of  the  source  data  is  not  quite  as 
critical  for  the  operator  effort  as 
for  the  maintenance  analysis.  The 
operator  training  requirements  are 
derived  from  the  mission  analyses  and 
the  maintenance  training  requirements 
are  identified  as  part  of  the 
logistics  support  analyses.  The 
mission  decomposition  and  operator 
task  timeline  analyses  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  system  level  operator  tasks. 
The  final  recommended  media 
functional  and  fidelity  requirements 
eventually  require  detailed  weapon 
system  design  data.  However,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  program,  many  of 
the  operator  tasks  can  be  identified 
by  parametric  analysis  and  by 
reviewing  the  operational 
requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Logistics  Support  Analysis  (LSA) 
provides  the  source  data  for  the 
system  level  maintenance  tasks.  In 
addition. 
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Table  2,  Media  Selection  Models 


U  •  d  la 

S  a  1  a  c  1  lo  n 
Modal 

T  y  p  a  0  1 

B  ah  a  V  io  r  a  1 

S  1  a  I  a  m  a  n  I 

L  a  a  r  n  In  g 

C  la  tsiiica  lio  n 
n  a  q  u  ir  a  d 

P  h  a  s  a  s  o  1 

L  a  a  r  n  in  g 

R  a  q  u  1  r  a  d 

Type  of 

0  •  c  i  $  i  0  n  ’ 

M  a  k  in  g 

3  3  0  6  1  E  S 

Skills  & 

Know  ladga 

N  0 

N  0 

Flowchart 

A  F  M  5  0-2 

L  a  a  r  n  in  g 

0  b  ja  c  I i  V  a  s 

Y  a  8 

Y  a  a 

M  u  If  ip  itt 

Form 

AFP  5-58 

L  a  a  r  n  in  g 

0  b  |a  c  1  i  V  a  a 

Y  a  a 

Y  a  a 

W  0  '  k  s  h  a  0  1 
and  Table 

L  a  a  r  n  In  g 

O  b  ja  c  1 1  V  a  s 

Y  a  a 

N  0 

Flowchart 

AIMS 

Tasks  or 

L  a  a  r  n  in  g 

O  b  ja  c  I  i  V  a  s 

Y  •  » 

N  0 

M  affix  with 

W  e  i  g  h  t  a 

wm 

L  a  a  r  n  i  n  g 

O  b  ja  c  1 1  V  a  s 

N  0 

N  0 

M  affix  w  if h 

W  eights 

technical  publications  are  not 
con.sidered  a  prime  source  £or 
maintenance  tasks  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  EMD  phase,  since  most 
of  the  weapon  system's  technical 
publications  use  the  same  LSA  as  a 
source.  Most  ISD  applications  have 
been  based  upon  the  premise  that  all 
the  tasks  required  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  weapon  system  are  already 
known.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
concurrent  development . 

TRAINING  MEDIA  REQUIREMENTS 

The  development  of  training  media 
receives  considerable  attention  due 
to  the  perceived  cost  and  high 
visibility,  particularly  in  air  crew 
training  devices.  The  ISD  process 
and  resulting  trade  studies  define 
the  training  requirements  for  use  by 
device/media  designers  and  builders. 
The  new  training  system  is  no 
exception. 

Media  Functional  Requirements 
Development 

The  ISD  process  identifies  the 
functional  requirements  of  the 
training  media.  Functional 
requirements  encompass  the 
identification  of  training 
requirements,  constraints,  normal  and 
abnormal  scenarios,  weapon  system 
mission  and  functions,  functional 


characteristics,  modes  of  operation 
and  instructional  features.  The  ISD 
analyst  must  provide  requirements 
that  reflect  the  state  of  the  weapon 
system  design  to  support  concurrency 
goals . 

Media  Fidelity  Requirements 
Development 

The  ISD  analysts  define  the  degree 
to  which  the  training  device  or  media 
represents  the  actual  system.  There 
are  two  aspects  to  hardware  fidelity,- 
functional  fidelity  and  physical 
fidelity.  Functional  fidelity  refers 
to  how  well  the  media  must  replicate 
the  actions  and/or  responses  of  the 
weapon  system  system,  subsystem,  or 
component.  Physical  fidelity  refers 
to  how  closely  the  training  media 
must  resemble  the  -weapon  system 
components  in  size,  shape,  and 
appearance.  The  difficult  aspect  of 
defining  these  attributes  in  the  new 
training  system  comes  in  trying  to 
define  them  against  an  evolving 
weapon  system  design. 

Media  Development  Flow. 

The  functional  and  fidelity 
requirements  are  defined  in  the 
Training  System  Functional 
Requirements  and  Rec<^mmendat  ions 
Report,  which  documents  the  training 


Figure  1  Correlation  of  ISD  Processes  to  Weapon  system  Development 


requirements  to  be  used  by  the  design 
engineers  to  develop  the  training 
meiia/device  prime  item  development 
specifications.  It  also  reflects  the 
output  of  the  ISD  process  as  modified 
by  the  task-loading  trade  studies, 
the  training  effectiveness  trades, 
and  the  cost-benefit  trades.  The 
media  development  progresses  from 
preliminary  requirements  to  a  prime 
item  development  specification  (PIDS) 
at  the  preliminary  design  review 
(PDR) .  The  drawings  are  reviewed  at 
the  critical  design  review  (CDR)  and, 
after  approval,  the  fabrication 
and/or  procurement  phase  is 
initiated.  Formative  evaluation 
takes  place  as  part  of  the 
integration  and  test  phase. 
Summative  evaluation  typically  cannot 
be  completed  until  after  the  media  is 
fielded.  Part  of  the  summative 
evaluation  is  to  ascertain  the 


currency  with  the  fielded  weapon 
system. 

CORRELATION  TO  WEAPON  SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  schedule  for  development  of 
the  new  training  system  provides  for 
incremental  outputs  to  support 
decision-making  points  in  the 
program.  The  new  training  system  ISD 
process  was  designed  to  match  the 
data  to  be  available  with  the  Weapon 
system  Design  Reviews  (see  Figure 
1)  . 

When  the  EMD  phase  started,  we 
planned  to  provide  a  preliminary 
identification  of  the  media  to  be 
used  based  on  the  outputs  of  the 
Weapon  system  PDR.  Early 
identification  of  tasks  and  media  was 
needed  to  support  weapon  system 
hardware  and  software  reuse 
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definition.  The  quality  of  the 
output  of  the  decision  models  would 
be  directly  related  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  input  data. 

Weapon  system  Preliminary  Design 
Review 

The  Weapon  system  Preliminary 
Design  Review  (PDR)  is  the  basis  for 
the  first  submission  of  the  logistics 
support  analysis  data.  The  logistics 
analysts  plan  a  two  stage  approach  to 
developing  the  logistics  support 
analysis  data.  The  first,  task 
identification,  will  be  at  PDR  and 
the  second,  full  task  analysis,  will 
be  at  the  weapon  system  CDR.  The 
logistics  analysts,  in  their  task 
identification  phase,  had  only 
planned  to  develop  task  statements, 
logistics  control  numbers,  and  task 
codes  as  part  of  the  task 
identification  process.  None  of  the 
available  train/no-train  or  media 
selection  models  worked  very  well,  if 
at  all,  with  this  limited  amount  of 
data.  To  make  a  train/no-train 
decision  and  select  preliminary  media 
with  this  limited  amount  of  source 
data  would  require  subjective 
decision-making  on  the  part  of  the 
analysts.  This  was  not  desirable, 
particularly  when  a  subcontractor  was 
performing  the  maintenance  front-end 
analysis  for  the  training  teaim. 

Selection  of  the  train/no-train 
and  media  selection  models  is 
intrinsically  linked  to  the  ISD  tool 
or  procedures  selected  for  use  on  the 
program.  The  models  have  to  be 
incorporated,  or  capable  of  being 
incorporated,  in  the  tool  procedures, 
or  it  was  inappropriate  for  use. 
This  is  especially  critical  when  you 
are  working  with  analysts  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  weapon  system. 

Weapon  system  Critical  Design  Review 

The  second  LSA  phase  completes 
most  of  the  remaining  task  analysis, 
including  the  identification  of  sub¬ 
tasks,  sequential  task  descriptions, 
person  identifiers,  work  area  codes, 
number  of  persons  per  skill 
specialty,  and  performance  standards. 
Anticipated  schedules  for  completing 
the  two  stages  were  developed  (see 
Figure  2).  The  first  line  represents 
Che  projected  completion  of  the  task 
identification  :g.  The  second 


line  traces  the  projected  task 
analysis  completion  activities. 


Figure  2  Projected  LSA  Schedules 


Weapon  system  Deployment 

During  the  deployment  of  the 
weapon  system,  the  training  system  is 
required  to  maintain  concurrency  as 
the  aircraft  are  deployed  to 
operational  units.  As  new  operation 
units  are  activated  with  the  delivery 
of  new  aircraft,  the  training  system 
must  expand  to  meet  the  increased 
support  requirements.  Considerable 
planning  goes  into  Che  fielding  of 
the  training  system.  The  turn-on  of 
the  device  production  lines  to 
produce  additional  quantities  is  an 
example  of  the  planning  required.  In 
fact,  we  found  that  we  probably  will 
have  to  start  ordering  long-lead 
items  for  additional  training  devices 
to  support  deployment  even  before  the 
EMD  phase  has  been  completed. 


System  Support 

Once  the  weapon  and  training 
systems  are  deployed  to  the  field, 
they  must  be  opelated  and  supporteu. 
In  the  weapon  system  program,  the 
training  devices  will  be  supported  by 
contractor  logistics  support.  The 
operation  of  the  "schoolhouses "  for 
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the  operators  and  maintainers  is 
still  undecided.  The  ongoing 
changes  to  courseware  and  training 
media  will  be  supported  through 
operation  of  a  Training  System 
Support  Center.  Even  at  this  phase, 
the  ISD  analysts  will  still  be  there, 
identifying  changes  needed  to  the 
training  system  in  response  to 
changes  in  the  weapon  system. 

CONCURRENCY  REQUIREMENTS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Development  Phase 

Integrated  Management  Plans  (IMPs) 
and  Integrated  Management  Schedules 
(IMS)  were  used  to  manage  the  weapon 
system  program  during  the  EMD  phase. 
These,  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  specifications  are  used  to 
control  the  development  of  the  Weapon 
system.  Support  System,  and  Training 
System . 

Adapting  to  Change  -  An  essential 
element  in  the  ability  of  the  new 
training  system  to  meet  its  goal  of 
concurrency  with  the  new  weapon 
system  is  the  use  of  integrated 
product  development  teams  (IPDTs). 
The  IPDTs  allow  the  ISD  analysts  the 
opportunity  to  observe  and 
participate  in  the  evolution  of  the 
weapon  system  design.  They  are 
better  positioned  to  support  major 
changes  in  the  overall  program.  A 
rephasing,  conducted  in  late  1992  and 


early  1993,  impacted  the  weapon 
system  and  Training  Systems 
schedules.  The  weapon  system  CDR  was 
extended  by  more  than  12  months.  The 
Training  System  R/DRU,  Design 
Requirements  Review  (DRU) ,  PDR,  and 
CDR  had  to  be  extended  accordingly 
(see  Figure  3).  This  also  resulted 
in  extending  the  Training  System  PDR 
and  CDR.  The  Training  System  is 
data-dependent  upon  the  weapon  system 
design  and  LSA  and  is,  therefore 
schedule-dependent  upon  the  weapon 
system. 

Integrated  Product  Teams 
Integrated  product  teams  are  used  in 
the  development  of  the  weapon  system 
and  Training  System.  concurrent 
development  requires  close 

coordination  and  careful  planning  by 
the  IPDTs.  The  IPDT  leader  is  a  key 
factor  in  the  success  in  meeting  team 
goals  and  schedules.  Experience  in 
prior  programs  will  greatly  ease  the 
difficulties  IPDTs  encounter  in 
forming  goals  and  establishing 
procedures.  The  leader  becomes  a 
defacto  manager  by  accepting  the 
responsibility  for  team  performance. 
This  includes  the  old  management 
functions  of  planning,  organizing, 
directing,  and  controlling,  albeit 
modified  by  the  need  to  participate 
in  a  teaming  environment.  This  can 
be  complicated  when  the  mode  of 
decision-making  is  by  consensus. 


Figure  3.  Weapon  System  Schedule  Changes  Impact  Training  System 
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Analysis  and  Integration  -  In  the 
new  training  system,  the 
responsibility  for  the  ISD  process 
was  assigned  to  the  Analysis  and 
Integration  (A&I)  Team.  The  Training 
System  A&I  conceived  and  produced  a 
Training  system  Development  Plan 
(TSDP)  that  addresses  the  development 
of  the  training  system  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Engineering  and 
Manufacturing  Developmei.:  (EMD)  phase 
through  the  Operations  and  Support 
(OScS)  of  the  fielded  training  system. 
The  TSDP  includes  the  ISD  analysis, 
media  trade  studies,  and  other 
activities  that  are  necessary,  but 
not  often  clearly  defined.  The  TSDP 
is  closely  coordinated  with  the 
contract  statement  of  work  and  the 
IMPS. 

Under  the  overall  umbrella  of  the 
TSDP,  a  Training  System  ISD  plan  was 
developed  that  allocates  the  process 
into  the  first  six  of  the  TSDP'.'- 
eight  segments  (see  Figure  4.)  In 
these  segments,  tho  ISD  approach  is 
modified  to  take  advantage  of  the 
data  available  and  still  be 
concurrent  with  the  weapon  system 
scheduled  event  requirements.  The  ISD 
plan  provides  guidance  and  outlines 
the  modified  procedures  used  for 
operator  and  maintenance  analysis. 
It  further  defines  the  data  which 
will  be  provided  to  the  media  IPTs. 

ISD  Model  Selection  -  The 
decision-support  models  selected  for 
use  in  the  new  training  program  were 
the  Difficulty,  Importance, 
Difficulty  (DIF),  for  the  train/no¬ 
train  analysis,  and  the  Automated 
Instructional  Media  Selection  (AIMS) 
for  the  initial  media  selection. 
These  were  selected  primarily 
because  it  \;as  believed  there  would 
be  sufficient  source  data  available 
to  support  their  use.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  was  the  availability  of 
source  data  that  lad  to  the  selection 
of  these  particular  models. 

Source  data  availability  and 
reliability  are  key  issues, 
particularly  in  a  developing  program. 
The  aforementioned  rephase  was  driven 
in  part  by  the  need  to  better  match 
the  training  system  milestones  with 
the  availability  of  reliable  weapon 
system  and  LSA  data. 


Segment  I 

Analysis  Procedures 
Target  Population  Analysis 
SegmentJl 

Task  Identification 
Train/No-Train  Analysis 
Instructional  Methods  Analysis 
Prelminary  Media  Selection 
Instructional  Setting  Selection 
Segment  III 

Skill/Knowledge  Analysis 
Conditions,  Cues,  &  Standards 
Objective  Development 
Media  Functional  & 

Physical  Fidelity 
Cost/Trade  Studies 
Segment  IV 

Curriculum  Design 
Courseware  Design 
PIDS  Development 
Segment  V 

Courseware  Development 
Media  Development 
Segment  VI 

Course  Evaluation  and 
Validation 

TMS/TSSC  Integration 
Verification 
Final  Validation 


Figure  4.  Modified  ISD  Process 

In  the  new  weapon  system  program, 
source  data  content  was  negotiated 
between  the  Training  System  ISD 
analysts  and  the  Support  System 
logistics  support  analysts.  Data 
elements,  such  as  frequency, 
condition  code,  hazardous  procedures 
code,  means  of  detection, 
tools/support  equipment  requirements 
code,  and  criticality,  were  added  to 
the  task  identification  phase  to 
support  the  preliminary  ISD  train/no¬ 
train  and  media  selection  analyses. 
This  allowed  initial  training  and 
media  data  at  an  earlier  point  in  the 
overall  schedule  than  would  have 
otherwise  been  possible.  This 
brought  the  ISD  process  in  closer 
synchronization  with  the  weapon 
system  design. 

Maintaining  concurrency  -  To 
maxntain  the  training  system 
concurrent  with  the  weapon  system  is 
extremely  difficult  during  the  EMD 
phase.  As  discussed  earlier,  the 
detail  of  Che  LSA  data  increases  as 
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the  design  progresses  from  PDR  to 
CDR.  This  means  the  ISD  analysts 
cannot  complete  their  initial 
training  requirements  definition 
until  after  the  weapon  system  CDR, 
reflected  in  the  rephase  activities. 
The  time  delay  to  complete  the 
analysis  puts  the  design  of  the 
training  system  behind  the  design  of 
the  weapon  system.  As  pointed  out 
earlier,  this  means  the  ISD  analysts 
are  constrained  to  work  with  the 
data  that  is  available  to  begin 
building  the  audit  trail. 

A  decision  must  be  made  to  ‘draw  a 
line  in  the  sand"  and  ‘freeze"  the 
design  of  the  training  system  against 
some  baseline.  In  the  case  of  the 
new  weapon  system  program,  this  will 
probably  be  the  eighth  EMD  weapon 
system  article.  This  allows  media 
designs  to  be  developed  and 
subcontracts  to  be  let.  However,  the 
training  'system  still  has  a 
requirement  co  be  concurrent  with  the 
delivered  operational  weapon  systems. 
The  solution  lies  in  the  concept  of 
■first  built,  last  delivered."  Most 
of  the  devices  built  during  EMD  will 
be  delivered  "in  place"  at  the 
contractor's  facilities  and  will  be 
used  to  support  ongoing  engineering 
activities.  It  is  these  ongoing 
media  engineering  activities  and 
close  proximity  to  the  weapon  system 
and  avionics  engineering  functions 
that  allow  the  training  system 
developers  to  identify,  track  and 
make  the  update®  to  the  training 
media  to  ■- upport  concurrency 
requirements . 

Production  Phase. 

In  an  ideal  world,  there  will  be 
no  change  between  the  weapon  systems 
developed  during  EMD  and  those  built 
for  the  production  lots.  However, 
experience  on  past  programs  indicates 
this  has  little  or  no  chance  of 
occurring.  Therefore,  the  training 
system  must  be  designed  to  support 
change,  or  as  the  Training  System 
Product  Manager,  R.M.  Foley,  says, 
■Allow  it  to  evolve  gracefully."  A 
Training  System  Support  Center  is 
planned  to  support  the  ongoing 
requirements  of  the  training  system. 
Designing  to  suppoit  change  is  the 
essential  ingredient  in  maintaining 
concurrency  with  the  weapon  system. 
Supporting  this  is  the  continuing 
recjuirement-  for  conduct  of  the  ISD 


process  throughout  the  production 
phase.  The  ISD  analyst  must  continue 
to  identify  changes  in  design, 
mission,  and  procedures  and  determine 
the  impacts  on  training  media  and 
courseware .  To  achieve  the 
concurrency,  the  ISD  analysts  must  be 
closely  associated  with  the 
configuration  control  process  for  the 
weapon  system.  The  analysts  must  be 
involved  early  to  assure  some  hope  of 
being  able  to  identify  the  changes, 
determine  the  new  or  changed  training 
requirements,  provide  updated 
functional  and  fidelity  requirements, 
and  support  development  of  hardware, 
software,  or  courseware  changes. 

Operations  and  Support. 

Concurrency  is  still  a 
requirement,  even  at  this  phase,  and 
is  more  of  a  challenge.  Far  too 
often,  the  need  for  the  ISD  process 
is  ignored,  or  receives  low  priority 
for  funding  at  this  stage  in  the 
program  life.  However,  the 
requirement  to  identify  changes  and 
their  impacts  still  exists.  The 
Training  System  Support  Center  and 
the  ISD  process  will  be  around  until 
the  last  article  stops  performing, 
still  working  to  maintain  concurrency 
between  the  training  system  and  the 
weapon  system. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Large  scale  programs  that  require 
concurrent  development  of  training 
systems  with  the  operational  system 
are  not  a  boon  to  the  training 
analyst  v.-ho  is  responsible  for 
implementing  the  ISD  process,  or  for 
the  training  system  media  developers 
who  have  to  deliver  media  concurrent 
with  the  weapon  system.  Trying  to 
conduct  an  ISD  analysis  in  a 
concurrent  development  environment  is 
a  challenge  and  can  be  likened  to 
"hitting  a  rapidly-moving  target." 
The  availability  of  data  and  the 
ability  to  respond  quickly  to  change 
are  the  key  elements  of  success  in 
maintaining  concurrency  with  an 
evolving  weapon  system. 

There  were  and  will  be  more 
complications.  For  example,  in  the 
new  program,  t.ne  planned  level®  of 
LSA  data  did  not  materialize  when 
expected,  reaching  only  52  percent  by 
weapon  system  PDR.  This  implies  a 
very  large  amount  of  detailed  data 
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will  be  available  at  weapon  system 
CDR.  Projected  manning  for  the 
subcontractor  performing  the 
maintenance  training  analysis  must  be 
closely  monitored  and  scheduled.  For 
this  reason,  a  ■ level-of-ef fort" 
contract  was  written  and  negotiated 
with  the  subcontractor. 

The  use  of  decision-aiding  models 
adds  consistency  to  the  analysis 
process.  There  is  no  "right*  way  to 
identify  and  select  models  for  use  in 
the  ISO  process.  However,  the 
timing,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the 
source  data  will  narrow  the  models 
which  can  be  used.  Agreements  can 
and  must  be  negotiated  to  obtain 
source  data  to  support  the  various 
stages  of.  analyses,  as  was  done  in 
the  new  weapon  system  program.  This 
is  especially  critical  with  LSA  data. 
Each  program  has  unique  requirements 
which  are  used  to  develop  criteria 
for  selecting  the  models  used  in  the 
ISO  process.  These  criteria  must  be 
identified  and  the  various  models 
applied  against  them.  The  result  is 
an  ISO  process  tailored  for  the 
individual  program. 

The  use  of  integrated  product 
teams  allows  the  ISO  analysts  to  be 
involved  in  the  weapon  system  design 
process.  This  enhances  their  ability 
to  respond  to  changes.  Effective 
product  team  leaders  are  essential  in 
this  arena. 

Concurrent  development  is  not  a 
boon  to  the  ISD  process,  but  neither 
does  it  have  to  be  a  bane .  Good 
planning  and  organization  can  greatly 
ease  the  pain.  Int-.-.ated  product 
teams  staffed  witn  qualified 
participants  with  an  aggressive  and 
experienced  team  leader  are  essential 


to  concurrent  development .  Above 
all,  be  flexible  and  plan  for  change, 
for  changes  will  occur  when  least 
expected . 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Automated  Instructional  Media  Selection  (AIMS)  model  was  used  to  allocate  selected  media  to 
specific  training  objectives  for  the  Air  Force  Primary  Aircrew  Training  System  (AFP ATS)  Ground  Based 
Training  System  (GBTS).  This  paper  discusses  wh'-  the  AIMS  model  was  chosen  over  other  media 
selection  models,  how  it  was  used,  what  modifications  vv'ere  made,  and  what  modifications  are 
recommended  for  further  use. 

Choosing  the  best  media  selection  model,  from  the  more  than  30  available,  requires  a  careful  matching 
between  model  capabilities  and  unique  program  requirements.  Once  selected,  some  modifications  to 
meet  specific  program  requirements  may  be  necessary.  For  the  AFP  ATS  G3TS,  the  AIMS  model  offered 
the  flexibility  to  add  or  delete  as  many  as  30  candidate  media  and  192  instructional  characteristics. 
The  media  weighting  factors  and  the  use  of  program-specific  instructional  characteristics  used  in  the 
AFP  ATS  program  are  discussed  in  this  paper. 

The  AIMS  model  maximizes  the  use  of  pertinent  information  by  automating  the  non-judgmental,  data 
manipulation  tasks  of  the  media  selection  process.  User-definable  media  pools  and  editing  functions 
provide  flexibility  in  adapting  the  model  to  specific  problems  and  changing  technologies.  In  addition, 
the  user-definable  aspect  allows  for  inclusion  of  any  instructional  characteristic.  The  flexibility  in 
defining  the  data  manipulation  can  account  for  wide  variations  in  the  depth  of  front-end  analysis  to  be 
accomplished. 

Use  of  the  AIMS  model  for  the  AFP  ATS  GBTS  allowed  for  assessing  various  instructional  media  for 
psycho-motor  and  cognitive  skills.  This  was  accomplished  through  program  modifications  that 
separated  performance  objectives  from  knowledge-based  objectives.  The  flexibility  in  progranrvning  the 
reports'  function  was  very  useful  in  analyzing  candidate  media  from  different  pv.^pectives. 

The  paper  presentation  associated  with  this  abstract  is  presented  with  a  demonstration  of  the 
automated  software  used  to  employ  the  AIMS  media  matrix  algorithms.  The  automated  softw-are  and 
AIMS  modeling  are  available  tlirough  the  government. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  use  of  the  AIMS  model  for  media  selection  is 
better  understood  in  the  context  of  where  and 
how  the  selection  occurs  in  the  instructional 
design  process.  Figure  1  shows  the  Air  Force 


five-step  Instructional  System  Development 
(ISD)  model.  Except  for  placement  of  a  few  steps 
in  the  process,  this  is  very  similar  to  a  generic 
ISD  model  used  by  most  businesses  and 
universities. 


Figure  1.  Air  Force  ISD  Model 


The  information  processed  in  the  AIMS  model  is 
only  as  good  as  the  quality  of  the  data  collected 
and  analyzed  in  prio.  steps. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
critical  data  required  from  the  ISD  process  prior 
to  entry  into  the  AIMS  nKxlel. 

•  /Analyze  System  Requirements.  A 
detailed  listing  of  all  psycho-motor,  cognitive, 
artd  affective  skills  required  to  accomplish  the 
task  elements  of  a  job  or  mission. 

•  Define  Education-Training 
Requirements.  Translate  task  listing  into  Job 
Performance  Requirements  (JPRs)  for  those  tasks 
selected  for  training.  JPRs  detail  the  specific 
behavior,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
behavior  is  accomplished,  and  a  standard 
which  indicates  how  well  the  task/behavior  is 


to  be  performed /accomplished.  JPR  support 
data  include  the  specific  skills,  knowledges,  and 
attitudes  required  to  accomplish  each  task. 

•  Develop  Objectives  and  Tests. 
Translate  JPRs  into  objective  statements,  define 
the  methods  of  instruction,  and  detail  the 
evaluation  methods.  Support  data  for  the 
objectives  include  a  detailed  listing  of  all 
instructional  characteristics  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  each  objective. 

This  summary  completes  the  first  three  steps  of 
the  five-step  process  and  is  sufficient  data  to 
enter  instructional  characteristics  md  objectives 
into  the  AIMS  model.  A  parallel  effort  in 
technology  assessment  and  media  search  is 
accomplished  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  list  of 
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candidate  media  to  be  loaded  into  the  AIMS 
model. 

MODEL  SELECTION 

More  than  30  media  selection  models  currently  in 
use  by  the  military  services  and  non-military 
organizations  were  reviewed  for  use  in  the 
AFP  ATS  program.  Most  of  the  models  reviewed 
were  based  on  either  the  original  concepts  or 
"spin-offs"  of  media  selection  processes  proposed 
by  Gagne,  Reiser,  Briggs,  Rayner,  Kemp, 
Anderson  or  Wager,  all  of  whom  are  considered 
to  be  pioneers  and  irmovators  in  the  field  of 
media  selection  modeling  and  applications.  The 
purpose  of  these  models  is  to  provide  a  logical 
basis  for  matching  training  objectives  with  the 
most  appropriate  instructional  media.  During 
this  review  process,  two  facts  became  evident: 
1)  despite  their  fundamental  similarities,  most 
models  are  developed  to  satisfy  the 


requirements  of  a  particular  training  program, 
and  2)  consequently,  no  two  models  are  exactly 
alike.  The  AIMS  model  described  in  this  paper 
is  consistent  with  these  findings.  The  basic 
framework  of  the  AIMS  model  was  applied  to 
the  specific  needs  and  characteristics  of  the 
AFP  ATS  Training  Analysis  database. 

The  model  chosen  for  this  project  had  to  be: 

•  capable  of  handling  the  large  media 
pool  needed  for  a  complete  program  of  pilot 
training; 

•  a  matrix  model,  allowing  each 
objective  attribute  to  be  matched  easily  with 
the  most  appropriate  medium; 

•  quantitative  in  nature,  in  order  to 
generate  in  terpre  table  , rank -order 
recommendations  for  instructional  media; 

•  automated  and  thereby  capable  of 
handling  a  large  amount  of  data  quickly  and 
efficiently. 
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Figure  2.  Automated  Instructional  Media  Selection  Model  (AIMS). 


The  original  AIMS  model  was  developed  by  the 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center  (renamed  the 
Navy  Training  Support  Center),  Orlando, 
Florida,  in  1983,  for  in-house  use  in  developing 
curricular  material  for  the  various  Navy 
training  programs.  The  model  has  been  revised 
and  modified  many  times  since  1983,  but  the 
basic  premise  and  foundation  of  the  model 
remain  unchanged. 

The  AIMS  model  begins  with  the  training 
analysts  who,  with  input  from  subject  matter 
experts  (SMEs),  determine  three  key  components 
of  the  media  selection  process:  1)  the  set  of 
attributes  of  all  trairung  objectives,  2)  the  best 
media  pool  for  the  given  range  of  training  needs, 
and  3)  the  extent  to  which  each  medium  can 
address  each  attribute.  Next,  the  automated 
part  of  the  process  allows  the  computer  to 
integrate  and  tabulate  this  information,  leading 
to  a  rank-ordered  list  of  media  reconunended  for 
each  training  objective.  With  these 
fundamental  elements  intact,  the  AIMS  model 
was  further  developed  and  refined  by  training 
analysts  and  programmers  at  fWK  for  use  in  the 
Computerized  Instructional  System  for  Tasks, 
Objectives,  Media,  and  Syllabi  -  Clipperized 
(CISTOMS-C)  database  system. 

In  Figure  2,  the  media  selection  routine  (block  3) 
searches  each  objective  (top  block)  for  which 
instructional  characteristics  (block  2)  are 
marked  as  required  to  teach  that  objective.  The 
weight  factors  for  the  selected  characteristics 
are  then  added  to  a  total  score  for  each 
candidate  medium  (block  1)  in  the  media  pool. 
The  results  (block  4)  give  total  scores  and  rank 
order  of  recommended  media  for  each  objective. 

MEDIA  POOL 

There  were  three  primary  data  sources  to 
determine  which  media  would  be  included  in 
the  AFP  ATS  media  pool.  The  first  source  was 
information  provided  by  the  Technology 
Assessment  performed  for  Training  System  Basis 
Analysis.  The  appiicab’.e  areas  of  that  report 
were  extracted  for  use  in  the  AFP  ATS  media 
pool.  The  second  source  was  a  detailed  review  of 
the  current  training  system  achieved  through 
interviews  with  personnel  from  the  338th 
Training  Support  Squadron  at  Randolph  AFB, 
Texas.  The  final  source  of  data  input  was 


technology  reviews  at  the  '91  Technology  and 
Innovations  in  Training  and  Education  (TITE) 
Conference  and  the  '92  Interservice  &  Industry 
Training  Systems  Conference  (1/ITSC). 

The  initial  media  pool  included  the  types  of 
media  in  use  at  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training 
(UPT),  Pilot  Upgrade  Training  (PUT),  and  Pilot 
Instructor  Training  (PIT)  and  potential  media 
that  may  be  selected  for  future  use  with  the 
AFPAIS  aircraft.  Data  for  the  media  pool  are 
based  on  on-site  visits  to  both  UPT  and  PIT 
training  bases,  current  related  literature  review, 
and  inf  .’■mation  from  subject  matter  experts 
(SMEs;.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  AIMS 
model  and  the  CiSTCMS-C  database  is  the  ease 
and  flexibility  of  adding  and  subtracting  media 
to  the  media  pool  as  revised  data  become 
available. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

CHARACTERISTICS/ATTRIBUTES 

The  ISD  process  yields  very  detailed 
task/behavior  characteristics  (attributes). 
These  attributes  are  specific  to  each  education  or 
training  program.  In  defining  the  appropriate 
training  characteristics/attributes  for  use  in  the 
media  selection  process,  the  following  points 
were  considered: 

•  the  relevance  of  the  attribute  to 
selected  media  in  the  media  pool; 

•  the  inclusion  of  attributes  which 
identify  the  cognitive  and  psycho-motor  skills 
required  for  task  performance; 

•  the  inclusion  of  attributes  which 
distinguish  between  GBTS  and  performance 
objectives; 

•  the  inclusion  of  attributes  to  address 
complex  issues  related  to  student  pilot  and 
instructor  pilot  training,  such  as  situational 
awareness; 

•  the  inclusion  of  attributes  which 
address  necessary  crew/flight  interaction 
and/or  communication  issues;  and, 

•  the  inclusion  of  attributes  which 
consider  the  instructional  method  and  method  of 
evaluation  so  there  is  consistency  in  the  media 
selected  for  a  given  objective. 

The  attributes  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  media 
selection  process  are  entered  in  a  matrix  with 
the  media  pool  (see  Figure  3).  These  attributes 
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were  developed  from  standard  instructional 
characteristics  lists  such  as  those  found  in  the 
five  step  ISD  process  in  Air  Force  Manual  50-2 
flnstructional  System  Development^.  A 
subjective  weight  is  assigned  by  SMEs  to  each 
medium  attribute  according  to  each  medium's 
ability  to  consider  the  instructional  attribute. 
The  weights  are  assigned  using  a  0-5  scale  where 
'O'  indicates  that  the  medium  has  no  capacity 
for  delivering  this  instructional  attribute  and  '5' 
means  that  the  medium  is  highly  capable  of 


handling  a  particular  attribute.  For  example, 
an  audio  tape  would  likely  receive  a  weight 
factor  of  '5'  for  the  attribute  of  "aural  cues",  but 
should  be  assigned  a  weight  factor  of  'O'  for  the 
attribute  of  "visual  ground  detail".  The  weight 
factors  in  this  matrix  are  entered  into 
CISTOMS-C,  on  a  medium-by-medium  basis, 
using  the  detailed  task  information  taken  from 
task  analysis  records. 
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Figure  3.  Sample  Media  Matrix 


In  Figure  3,  the  vertical  axis  is  a  list  of  the 
candidate  media  collected  from  technology 
assessments  and  other  sources.  The  top 
horizontal  axis  is  a  summary  list  of  objective 
instructional  characteristics.  The  grid  contains 
the  weight  factors  (described  above)  at  the 
intersection  of  each  medium  with  each 
instructional  characteristic.  Figure  3  is  only  a 
sample  matrix.  The  AFP  ATS  matrix  contains  30 
media  and  80  instructional  attributes.  The 
process  of  weighting  media  against  objectives  is 
an  automated  process  conducted  witiiin  the 


ClSTOMS-C  media  selection  model.  In  this 
process,  each  objective  is  considered  on  an 
individualized  basis.  For  a  given  objective,  if  an 
'X'  occurred  in  a  database  field  identified 
as  an  attributed  field,  then  the  weightings  for 
each  of  the  media  choices  are  calculated.  Any 
attributes  lackiirg  an  'X'  for  a  given  objective  are 
not  included  in  the  calculation  process.  At  the 
end  of  this  process,  the  user  is  provided  with  a 
listing  of  media,  ranked  from  highest  total 
score  to  lowest  total  score  (the  scores  are 
provided  for  the  purposes  of  showing  the  range 


of  numerical  values).  At  this  stage  in  the 
process,  the  instructional  designer/training 
analysts  can  change  the  media  decision 
generated  by  CISTOMS-C  (i.e.,  disagree  with 
the  medium  selected  for  a  particular  objective), 
and  assign  the  desired  medium  in  place  of  the 
medium  assigned  by  CISTOMS-C. 

MODEL  MODIFICATIONS 

The  CISTOMS-C  Media  Allocation  Report 
(MAR)  ranks  all  media  for  all  objectives.  In  the 
case  of  the  AFP  ATS  program,  the  objective  data 
base  was  split  between  psycho-motor  skills 
(Flight  Training  Objectives)  and  cognitive  skills 
(Ground  Based  Training  Objectives).  Using  the 
AIMS  matrix  as  a  guide,  CISTOMS-C  was 
modified  to  separately  consider  flight  training 
and  ground  based  training  objectives.  For 
reporting  purposes,  the  data  base  was  split 
between  those  media  appropriate  for  ground 
based  (academic)  skills  and  motor  (flying) 
skills. 

Therefore,  the  media  allocation  report  for 
flight  training  objectives  reported  only  those 
media  appropriate  to  flight  training  (e.g., 
aircraft,  simulator,  part-task-trainers,  etc.,). 
Likewise,  the  media  allocation  report  for  ground 
based  training  reported  only  those  media 
appropriate  to  cognitive  skills  training  (e.g., 
lecturer,  text,  film,  CAl,  etc.,). 

In  addition,  some  modifications  were  made  to 
the  AIMS  model  because  it  is  not  an 
"intelligent"  system.  For  example,  some  motor 
skills  tasks  have  to  be  taught  in  simulation 
devices.  Tasks  like  "perform  ejection,"  "engage 
the  barrier  during  landing,"  and  "shut  down  the 
engine  in  flight"  are  not  practical  for  training  in 
the  aircraft.  The  AIMS  process  of  adding 
numbers  to  show  hierarchy  does  not  account  for 
logical  decisions.  The  AIMS  model  would  tell 
you  that  the  aircraft  is  the  best  place  to  teach 
ejection.  However  logical  that  may  be,  such  a 
training  strategy  is  rK>t  pracucai.  Although  not 
specifically  done  for  the  AFPATS  GTBS,  a 
modification  to  "help"  AIMS  make  logical 
decisions  would  be  to  create  a  special 
instructional  attribute  (i.e.  "safety"  for  which 
specific  media  (aircraft)  would  be  coded  with  a 
'()').  The  coding  is  such  that  if  a  medium  shows  a 
'O'  for  the  attribute  "safety,"  then  that  medium 


is  excluded  from  consideration.  Further,  the 
ease  of  reporting  recommended  media  by  the 
AIMS  model  was  facilitated  by  carefully  listing 
the  media  in  an  order  that  permitted  the  split 
between  psycho-motor  and  cognitive  skills. 

FUTURE  MODIFICATIONS 

The  experience  of  the  AFPATS  Training  System 
Requirements  Analysis  (TSRA)  uncovered  some 
additional  modification  requirements  that 
would  enhance  the  AIMS  model  for  future  front- 
end-analysis  efforts.  For  example,  splitting  the 
meciia  into  psycho-motor  and  cognitive  skills 
yielded  more  accurate  and  easy  to  read  reports. 
The  same  concept  could  be  used  to  include  an 
option  to  split  the  instructional  attributes  on  the 
AIMS  matrix.  The  main  purpose  here  would  be 
to  separate  not  only  psycho-motor  skills  from 
cognitive  skills,  but  to  isolate  affective  skills  as 
well.  It  could  be  argued  that,  if  so  many  splits  of 
the  data  base  are  required,  sepatate  AIMS 
matrices  should  be  created.  However,  this 
would  eliminate  the  reporting  of  all  media 
against  all  objectives.  Giving  the  analyst  the 
option  to  split  portions  of  the  matrix  offers  more 
flexibility  in  generating  reports. 

In  summary,  the  concept  in  the  AIMS  model  is 
very  useful  in  ranking  candidate  media  for 
training  psycho-motor  skills.  Modifications  of 
the  concept  can  be  made  for  training  cognitive 
skills.  Some  further  development  may  be 
necessary  for  incorporating  affective  skills. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  twofold;  to  document  the  lessons  learned  during  development  of  actual 
Computer  Based  Training  (CBT)  and  to  provide  practical  recommendations  on  how  to  meet  the 
"challenges”  of  producing  quality  CBT.  Topics  of  discussion  will  include  resource  acquisition,  project 
development  procedures,  and  courseware  implementation. 

The  mission  of  the  Interactive  Courseware  branch  includes  producing  quality  interactive  courseware 
(ICW)  to  train  a  variety  of  tasks  for  fighter  aircraft  operations.  The  branch  has  developed  lessons  in 
fighter  aircraft  operations,  avionics  integration,  and  precision  guided  munitions  delivery. 

ICW  recently  developed  three  CBT  lessons  for  the  F-16  and  four  CBT  lessons  for  the  A-10.  Both 
projects  involved  major  upgrades  to  include  substantial  hardware  and  software  changes.  This  paper 
incorporates  the  lessons  learned  from  these  projects  in  the  following  areas; 

1)  Resource  acquisition  •  personnel  expertise,  hardware/software  requirements,  support  from 
upper  level  managers  and  sut^ect  matter  experts  (SME).  and  funding. 

2)  Project  development  procedures  •  team  development,  design/  programming  standards, 
review/  validation  process,  and  project  management. 

3)  Courseware  implementation  <  courseware  distribution  and  follow-up  evaluation. 

The  paper  focuses  on  meeting  the  "challenges"  encountered  during  CBT  development.  It  emphasizes 
recommendations  designed  to  assist  other  organizations  in  the  pursuit  of  developing  quality  CBT. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Interactive  Courseware  (ICW)  branch  at 
Luke  AFB  was  created  in  1986  to  provide  a 
single  point  of  contact  for  Air  Force  Operations 
Training  Development  teams,  courseware 
contractors,  video/film  production  crews,  and 
laser  videodisc  replication  companies.  ICW 
reduced  duplication  of  effort  and  made  the 
scheduling  of  flight  crews,  aircraft,  simulators, 
and  weapons  load  teams  supporting  courseware 
development  more  efficient.  We  supervised  and 
monitored  the  development  and  final  production 
of  over  200  CBT/IVD  lessons  supporting  flying 
training  for  A*10,  F-15A,  F-15E,  F-16,  and  Low 
Altitude  Navigation  Targeting  Infrared  Night 
(LANTIRN). 


Our  mission  has  expanded  from  providing 
design  guidance  and  quality  assurance  for  F-15 
and  F-16  CBT  contractors  to  in-house  research 
and  development  of  one-of-a-kind  CBT  for  Air 
Combat  Command  (ACC).  Projects  have 
increased  in  complexity  starting  with  basic 
introductory  lessons  and  continuing  up  through 
lessons  piroviding  emulation  of  control  display 
simulations. 

The  ICW  mission  consists  of  the  three  areas 
shown  in  figure  1.  Forty  percent  of  the  work 
concentrates  on  providing  consultation  and 
training.  The  remaining  sixty  percent  is  divided 
between  maintaining  an  in-house  production 
capability  and  performing  research  and 
development  on  emerging  industrial  technology 
to  support  quality  improvement. 


IN-HOUSE  PRODUCTION 


R  &  D 
30% 


FIGURE  1. 


hardware  in  current  Do  we  design 

courseware  according  to  available  hardware  in 
the  field?  This  question  is  important  because  of 
the  Incredible  volatility  of  computer  hardvrare 
and  software.  Often,  we  have  to  compromise  or 
make  trade-offs  to  meet  constraints  or  to 
conform  to  baseline  hardware  requirements. 


This  three-pronged  approach  has  ensured 
that  ACC  combat  aircrew  Operations  Training 
Development  (OTO)  teams  get  the  benefit  of 
our  experience.  Our  goal  is  to  be  in  a  position 
to  provide  guidance  and  assistance  at  any  level 
necessary.  We  do  this  in  three  ways.  First,  we 
provide  consuHation  and  training  on  ISD  issues 
such  as  team  development,  task  analysis, 
media  selection,  and  instructional  strategies 
Next,  we  conduct  in-house  production  to  fill  the 
contract  gap.  We  respond  to  the  needs  of 
producing  one-of-a-kind,  short  suspense 
courseware  of  the  type  that  a  contract  can  not 
cover  in  a  timely  manner.  Finally,  through 
formal  research  and  development,  we  maintain 
proficiency  with  a  rapidiy  changing  medium  and 
make  that  knowledge  available  for  all  OTD 
teams. 

During  the  transition  from  courseware  review 
to  bonafide  CBT  development,  we  have 
supported  specific  training  requirements 
identified  by  ACC  training  units.  The  CBT 
courseware,  mainly  for  emerging  weapon 
systems,  has  ranged  from  basic  to  Comdex 
skills  required  for  fighter  aircraft  operations.  An 
important  nart  of  this  process  has  been  the 
operation  o.'  an  aggressive  critique  program.  To 
improve  the  CBT  developed  in-house,  we  have 
utilized  feedback  from  the  student  critique 
program. 

A  number  of  lessons  were  learned  from  our 
experience  of  building  a  development  capability 
from  the  ground  up.  These  lessons  learned 
have  greatly  Increased  our  capabilities  and  are 
the  focus  of  this  paper-to  provide  lessons 
learned  in  the  form  of  recommendations  to 
assist  other  emerging  or  active  CBT 
development  teams.  This  paper  will  specifically 
address  CBT  development  capabilities  in  the 
areas  of  Resource  Acquisition,  Project 
Development  Procedures,  and  Courseware 
Implementation. 

RESOURCE  ACQUISITION 

Prevent  Hardware  from  Driving  Design  of 
Courseware 

In  addition  to  human  resources,  we  deal  with 
hardware  and  software  resources  on  a 
continuing  basis.  When  selecting  these 
resources,  take  into  account  the  needs  of  the 
users  and  developers  alike.  We  are  often 
confronted  with  difficult  decisions  related  to  the 


When  designing  courseware,  remember  the 
importance  of  meeting  the  training 
requirements.  The  goal  is  to  get  the  best  training 
at  the  least  cost.  This  often  requires 
compromise  because  the  best  authoring 
program  may  not  be  compatible  with  the 
hardware  in  the  field.  We  learned  from 
experience  that  these  issues  need  to  be 
resolved  early  In  the  process.  In  the  Air  Force, 
we  are  faced  with  a  limited  budget  and  baseline 
hardware  constraints.  This  situation  dictates  an 
approach  using  careful  up-front  planning  to 
ensure  the  courseware  design  conforms  to 
available  hardware  and  effectively  meets  the 
training  requirements.  On  a  recent  project  we 
developed  lessons  that  some  field  units  could 
not  run  on  their  hardware.  If  a  hardware  upgrade 
is  required  to  meet  training  requirements,  one 
remedy  is  to  budget  for  dedicated  CBT 
machines  early  in  the  process  or  coordinate 
specific  hardware  requirements  with  the  users. 
Dedicated  CBT  machines  meet  hardware 
requirements  for  running  lessons,  enhance  the 
training  environment,  and  provide  greater 
accessibility  for  students  to  use  the  courseware. 

Hardware  upgrades  are  often  required  to  take 
advantage  of  evolving  technology  and  to  raise 
the  quality  of  the  CBT  package.  When  faced 
with  hardware  obsolescence,  CBT  developers 
and  users  alike  must  keep  pace.  For  example, 
CGA  was  wonderful  in  it's  day,  but,  a  bit 
ineffective  for  multimedia  presentations.  It  is 
critical  to  fully  analyze  the  requirements  early  in 
the  process  and  consider  all  relevant  options 
before  locking  into  a  decision.  For  example. 
Interactive  Video  Disks  (IVD)  are  effective  for 
static  lessons  but  not  for  courseware  that 
changes  frequently.  For  lessons  that  change 
frequently,  photographic  quality  graphics  have 
been  less  expensive  and  easier  to  change  in  our 
development  process;  however,  a  move  from 
EGA  to  VGA  Is  required.  The  key  is  to  fully 
analyze  the  requirements  before  deciding  on 
hardware/software  needs. 
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AiMlyz*  R«quinim«ntt  B«fort  8«l«cting 
Authoring  Soflwart 

When  selecting  software,  take  steps  to  ensure 
the  software  meets  specific  criteria. 

1)  Analyze  the  training/design  requirements  to 
make  sure  the  authoring  program  conforms  to 
the  requirements.  Determine  early  what  you 
want  the  authoring  package  to  do.  For  example, 
if  tracking  student  data  is  not  important,  why  buy 
a  package  that  is  Computer  Managed 
Instruction  (CMI)  intensive?  There  is  a  tendency 
to  make  snap  decisions  based  on  impressive 
technology  rather  than  what  specifically  meets 
the  needs. 

2)  Look  for  a  vender  who  has  a  track  record  for 
providing  needed  user  support.  Nothing  is  more 
frustrating  than  venders  who  promise  a  lot,  but 
do  not  deliver. 

3)  Select  software  that  does  not  have  an 
excessive  learning  curve.  Ensure  the  software 
has  logical  and  well-documented  commands 
with  an  effective  tutorial.  The  best  authoring 
package  is  often  the  one  you  are  already 
familiar  with  if  it  meets  lesson/design 
requirements. 

4)  Conduct  an  aggressive  R&D  program  on  a 
variety  of  authoring  packages.  R&O  in  this  area 
will  facilHate  decisions  on  choosing  an  authoring 
package.  The  process  of  matching 
requirements  to  the  best  authoring  package  is 
simplified  through  smart  R&D. 

5)  Preferably,  choose  software  that  has  a 
diverse  user  base.  This  allows  one  to  network 
vrith  others  when  seeking  solutions.  For 
example,  some  venders  have  User  exchanges 
and  newsletters  to  support  their  customers. 

6)  Find  run-time  software  that  does  not  require 
excessive  memory.  Developers  generally  have 
access  to  more  powerful  machines  than  users. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  testing  the  product 
on  equipment  which  matches  the  end  users. 
Everything  must  be  transportable! 

7)  Choose  an  authoring  package  capable  of 
importing/exporting  multiple  graphic  formats. 
This  will  save  time  and  provide  flexibility  when 
building  graphics  into  the  lessons.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  the  CBT  team  must  do  their 
homework  during  up-front  analysis  to  ensure  all 


requirements  are  laid  out  and  understood. 
Acquire  Support  from  Upper  Laval  Managara 

One  of  the  most  critical  resources  on  a  CBT 
project  is  support  or  advocacy  from  upper  level 
managers.  Without  this  support,  a  concept  for 
the  greatest  CBT  training  package  in  the  world 
could  be  developed,  but  it  wouldn't  be  funded  or 
produced.  It's  like  any  other  product  that  you 
market.  There  must  be  a  clearly  defined 
training  requirement  and  advocates  at  the 
decision-making  level.  The  need  must  be 
communicated  to  upper  level  managers  who  will 
hopefully  become  advocates  for  the  training. 
Then,  funding  and  tasking  can  take  place.  This 
process  will  assure  the  needed  funds  are 
provided  for  manpower,  software,  and  hardware. 
This  is  a  mandatory  prerequisite. 

Identify  Specific  Requirements  and 
Responsibilities 

When  starting  a  CBT  project,  it  is  essential  to 
have  and  attend  user  planning  meetings  to 
identify  specific  support  requirements  and 
responsibilities.  We  learned  this  lesson  on  a 
recent  project  involving  an  emerging  weapon 
system.  We  signed  up  to  produce  CBT  lessons 
for  the  project  without  attending  key  planning 
meetings.  In  retrospect,  we  needed  to  attend 
earlier  planning  meetings  to  determine  CBT 
project  viability,  training  requirements,  level  of 
effort,  and  support  agreements.  In  the  future, 
these  meetings  will  be  a  mandatory  part  of  the 
analysis  stage  for  any  proposed  CBT 
development  project. 

We  became  involved  in  this  recent  CBT 
project  involving  an  emerging  weapon  system 
late  in  the  process.  This  circumstance  turned 
out  to  be  a  serious  drewback.  We  were  not  able 
to  establish  a  written  agreement  concerning 
responsibilities  among  the  major  players.  A 
written  agreement,  called  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  (MOA),  would  have  prevented 
problems  related  to  project  responsibilities 
during  CBT  development.  We  learned  this 
lesson  after  establishing  verbal  agreements  to 
receive  technical  support  from  SMEs,  then 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  the  promised  support. 

A  CBT  project  team  must  often  depend  on 
other  organizations  to  obtain  expertise  and  the 
latest  technical  data.  Wo  assumed  that 
organizations  with  the  subject  matter  expertise 
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would  h«v«  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  proiect 
that  we  did.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case 
and  we  faced  numerous  difficulties  in  obtaining 
SME  support.  Without  weapon  system 
advocates  at  higher  levels  paving  the  vray,  it 
can  be  extremely  difficuK  to  access  required 
information.  We  needed  leverage  to  assign  a 
fuH-tlme  SME  to  the  proved. 

Because  technical  expertise  was  often  not 
avaUabie  or  incomplete,  we  had  to  acquire 
substantial  expertise  on  our  own.  This  resuHed 
in  time  vrasted  during  storyboarding, 
development,  and  validation  because 
Information  had  to  be  conUnuaHy  revalidated  as 
N  was  incorporated  into  the  course.  We  often 
had  to  dep^  on  SMEs  who  had  or>iy  partial 
knovSedge  of  the  system  resulting  in  duplication 
of  effort.  Complete  expertise  on  an  emergirtg 
weapon  system  is  always  difficult  to  get,  but  we 
highly  recommend  that  specific  agreements 
(such  as  a  MOA)  be  made  early  to  ensure 
maximum  SME  avaiiabilily. 

Forecast  Funding  Requirements  in  Advance 

Devote  considerabie  effort  to  accurately 
predict  funding  requirements  0  to  12  months  in 
advance.  On  a  recent  protect,  we  were  surprised 
by  the  complexity  and  the  numerous  avenues  to 
explore  in  funding  a  protect.  We  learned  to  be 
careful  and  to  consider  all  requirements  early  in 
the  process.  In  the  military,  you  may  only  get 
one  chenoe  to  ask  for  money  and  time  spent  up> 
front  to  analyze  requiren<enl$  wM  make  the 
difference.  Take  into  account  required  travel, 
manpower,  new  equipment  software,  personnel 
training,  and  contingencies  to  ensure  completion 
of  a  quality  protect  on  lime. 

When  analyzing  budget  requirements,  contact 
aN  mator  pto^rs  invoK^  to  disoover  available 
Tots”  of  money  to  support  your  protect:  the 
nrxlinos  may  suiprise  yoij.  We  discovered  four 
to  five  months  into  a  reoarft  protect  that  the 
Systems  Program  Officn  (SPO)  for  the  aircraft 
we  were  developing  trairWig  for  had  funds  to 
support  our  C3T  protect  A  SPO  is  in  charge  of 
the  crsdle^o^ve  operations  for  a  particular 
weaports  system.  On  this  protect  N  was 
lutp^anl  to  explore  eti  Pots*  of  morwy  For 
example,  we  coukJ  net  Orrd  specificalty 

eerrrtarked  for  irelnirtg,  but  we  did  fmd  a  *por  of 
morwy  for 'Technicai  Support*  Becem  j  of  the 
lack  of  SMEs  and  technical  data,  mrxiey  for 
Techpicai  Support*  turned  out  to  be  a  criticai 


part  of  developing  the  CBT.  We  learned  the 
importance  of  being  creative  and  exploring  all 
avenues  during  the  initiGi  stages  of  a  CBT 
protect. 

PROJECT  DEVELOPMENT  PROCEDURES 

Assemble  a  CBT  Davalopma  t  Taam  with 
Raquired  Expertiaa 

What  expertise  is  required  to  make  an 
effective  CBT  development  team?  We  have 
established  a  teem  of  members  with  a  variety  of 
experience  and  expertise.  Our  tCW  team 
initiail^r  corrsisted  of  two  ISO  training  technicians 
and  orre  instructional  designer.  The  team  has 
now  expanded  to  include  two  education  and 
training  officers,  two  programmers,  and  an 
addHional  instnictional  designer.  Ba^  on  our 
developr:>ent  experience,  we  recommend  the 
following  composition/expertise  for  a  CBT 
development  team: 

1)  instructioiMl  Designers  with  extensive  ISO 
and  CBT  backgrounds 

2)  ISO  Training  Technicians  with  authoring 
language  experience 

3)  Programmers  with  authoring  language 
experience 

4)  Imaging  experts  with  scanning,  graphics,  and 
authoring  experierree 

$)  Graphics  artists  •  (if  possible) 
ff)  SMEs  assigned  kx^  -  (if  possible) 

This  team  composition  provides  the 
capabilities  to  rrreet  all  aspects  of  a  successful 
CBT  project.  Of'  recent  projects,  a  graphics 
artist  could  have  enhanced  our  flexibilify  to  use 
a  variety  of  graphics  A  graphics  artist  on  staff 
would  be  ideei,  but  we  gel  along  without  one 
based  on  acquired  expertise  end  extensive  use 
of  scanning  ptxilographic  imeges  In  addition,  a 
local  SME  should  be  available  for  aN  CBT 
projects  involving  ar>  emerging  weapon  systom. 
We  could  have  Mved  time  end  money  by 
minimizing  the  number  of  si(p>ificant  lesson 
changes  required  during  the  later  stages.  For 
example,  we  had  extreme  difficulty  obleming 
accurate  technicai  information  during  the 
storyboardmo  phase  of  a  recent  project 
Because  of  the  SME  deficiency,  we  wasted  e  let 
o(  time  during  development  and  validation- 
mak^  technical  changes  to  tire  lesson.  This 
inconvenierice  couM  have  been  prevented  by 
ervsuring  proper  SME  support  early  in  the 
projrtct 


Conduct  an  On-going  In-HouM  Training 
Program  and  Attend  Profetaional 
Confarencaa 


the  faster  computers  and  chose  to  use  them 
rather  than  the  remaining  286s  whenever 
possible. 


Another  important  program  required  for  a 
successful  CBT  team  is  an  on-going  training 
program.  As  a  lesson  learned,  we  established 
an  aggressive  training  program  during  the 
development  phase  of  tvra  on-going  CBT 
projects.  The  time  was  well  spent  and  paid 
dividends  in  improving  our  capabilities  and 
teamwork.  We  recommend  weekly  training 
sessions  of  at  least  an  hour  in  duration.  Pay 
special  attention  to  identifying  in-house 
deficiencies  for  future  training  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  training  program. 

Professional  conferences  are  a  "must*  for 
members  of  any  CBT  team.  These  conferences 
keep  personnel  current  on  technological 
advances  and  also  further  research  and 
development  efforts.  Given  the  volatility  of 
computer  techrrology,  we  have  learned  that 
atteridance  at  these  conferences  help  keep  us  a 
dynamic,  growing  CBT  team.  Conference 
attendance  provides  us  with  a  norr-stop  supply 
of  new  ideas  to  improve  our  prccedures.  We 
have  budgeted  for  every  CBT  team  member  to 
atterrd  at  least  one  professional  conference  this 
year.  In  adoition,  we  acconrplish  periodic 
reviews  of  other  software  (R&O)  and  read 
professional  joumals/off-the-shelf  magazines. 

Find  Out  at  much  as  You  Can  About  Your 
Prospective  Audiertce 

Is  your  audience  ertamored  with  technology  or 
are  they  distnisting  of  M7  Our  audience  consists 
of  Air  Force  Fighter  Pilots.  They  ride 
technology  every  time  they  dimb  into  a  cockpit 
They  embrace  rather  then  resist  techriology  in 
their  professional  lives.  This  carries  over  into 
their  personal  lives,  as  wrf.  Every  squadron 
boasts  a  number  of  computer  hackers;  many 
pMots  have  atate-of-the-art  PCs  In  their  homca. 
Because  the  use  of  techrrotogy  has  become 
aeonrrd  rtelure  to  them,  th^  have  high 
expectations  of  urtial  M  can  do  for  them.  This 
Mimecy  with  technology  became  a  problem. 
Studerd  feedback  began  to  indicate  a  level  of 
frustration  «wdi  the  system  due  to  the  faa  mat 
the  286a  that  were  used  to  deliver  the  CBT 
operated  loo  skxMy.  Our  solution  was  to  gather 
together  as  many  386s  as  our  budget  would 
aSow  and  to  ptaoe  them  in  the  learning  centers 
Students  ware  quick  to  show  appreciation  for 


Whet  type  of  mo?  'Stion  must  be  built  into  the 
lesson?  We  hsd  incorporated  IVD  into  the 
lesson  to  provide  .lotivational  video  and  to 
provide  audio  narration.  The  use  of  IVD 
appeared  to  be  a  great  idea,  but  proved  not  to 
be  as  successful  as  we  expected.  Our  fighter 
pilot  audience  was  unimpressed  watching 
somebody  else  fly  and  the  narration  held  the 
student  to  a  fixed  pace.  What  he  could  have 
read  to  himself  in  a  half  hour  took  one  hour  for 
someone  else  to  narrate  aloud.  Students  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  these  gimmicks  detracted 
fiom  the  point  trying  to  be  made  and  lengthened 
the  lesson;  thereby  wasting  their  tirrre.  We  re¬ 
examined  the  use  of  video  and  determined  that 
there  was  not  enough  pay  back  to  warrant  the 
initial  expense  of  development.  We  began  to 
give  greater  consideration  to  presenting  the 
content  in  a  straight  forward  matter  and  quicklyl 

Establish  Project  Design  Conventions  Early 

How  is  your  finished  courseware  going  to 
look?  Style,  structure,  color,  text,  visuals,  and 
effective  use  of  the  rrtedia  need  to  be 
addressed.  A  project  team  provides  the  best 
overall  product,  but  disagreetrrent  among 
member’s  efforts  Is  to  be  expected.  If  a  design 
plan  is  not  formulated  early  on,  cohesivenesB 
will  not  be  present  In  the  final  product.  Then 
someone  will  have  to  go  back  and  re¬ 
accomplish  work  to  provide  the  desired 
uniformity.  H  is  better  to  plan  for  the  design 
early  and  save  duplication  of  effort. 

Teem  meetings  were  convened  to  surface 
design  issues  and  to  estaUHh  design  strategies 
that  we  coukJ  sH  live  with.  We  discussed  text 
end  graphic  applications  over  the  course  of 
three  or  four  six  t  meetings.  The  outcome  was 
an  oral  agreement  to  vrttat  the  text,  content, 
legibility,  tone,  color,  font,  size,  and  pleoentent 
vmuid  be;  vrttat  the  graphic  pisoement  and 
colors  vmuid  be,  and  that  there  would  be  an 
information  header  and  student  interaction 
footer.  Later,  our  agreement  was  documented 
and  distribuled  to  aN  team  members.  Index 
CMds  with  text  styles;  programming  cues;  and 
piacement  data  were  pieced  near  each 
development  station  for  quick  reference.  A 
screen  layout  template  that  could  be  used 
repetitively  was  developed  to  provide  uniformity 
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to  the  lesson.  Disk  copies  were  made  of  this  file 
and  distributed  to  team  members. 

Use  the  Quality  Improvement  (Qi)  ProceM  to 
Promote  Teamwork 

As  a  CBT  project  team,  we  make  many 
decisions  concerning  hardware,  software,  design 
conventions,  programming  conventions,  and 
project  management.  During  team  meetings, 
we  surface  a  variety  of  issues  and  establish 
strategies  to  produce  the  best  CBT  possible. 
Generation  of  ideas  and  consensus-building  are 
key  aspects  of  our  meetings.  QI  utilizes  the 
ideas  and  energy  from  lU  members  of  a  team  to 
brainstorm,  evaluate  possible  solutions,  reach 
consensus,  and  solve  problems. 

We  have  found  that  the  QI  process  is  an 
integral  part  of  operating  a  successful  CBT 
development  team.  Especially  from  the 
standpoint  that  QI  encourages  creative  ideas, 
keeps  all  members  involved  in  the  oecision- 
makirtg  process,  and  works  vrell  for  instructional 
design  projects.  There  are  many  examples  of 
how  the  QI  process  helps  to  pron^e  teamwork; 
an  entire  paper  couM  be  devoted  to  this  topic. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  s.  in  the 
ISO  process  match  the  steps  of  the  continuous 
Impt^verTMnt  cycle  associated  with  the  QI 
process.  ISO  is  a  total  quality  rrocess.  The 
update  of  the  US.  Air  Force  ISO  process  reflects 
the  total  quality  approach.^  We  highly 
recommend  the  revised  ISO  process  described 
inAFPSOSS.  The  revised  AFP  SGS8  includes 
specific  volumes  with  guidanoe  on  CBT 
selection  and  ICW  developmeni/  management. 

Decide  on  a  Plan  lor  Lesson  Delivery 

What  equipment  is  available  for  lesson 
delivery?  How  much  tecimical  support  is  in 
place  setup  and  maimenanca?  Ask  up  front, 
before  beginning  the  project,  whst  equipment 
wW  be  used  to  run  the  courseware  so  that  you 
can  idenfiN  your  hardware/software  baseline. 
For  vfxamirle,  on  one  project  we  found  the 
iaison  had  U.  run  on  286s  equipped  with  EGA 
moriMon  The  ooutsewara  would  be  used  ki  a 
center  vdth  a  dedicalad  managar  artd  a 
mainlaitanoe  support  systam  airaady  in  place. 
The  OLJfsewara  would  also  be  dettvareo  to 
operational  unMs  to  load  to  personal  computers. 
Our  baseline  was  established  by  the  EGA 
monkora.  They  limited  us  to  using  orWy  EGA 


images  eliminating  full  color  photographic 
Images.  Operational  units  would  need 
courseware  that  was  self  installing  and  problem 
free  due  to  the  lack  of  a  dedicated  computer 
manager.  One  important  comment  to  add  is 
once  you  have  decided,  stick  to  your  original 
plan.  If  this  is  not  possible,  or  if  you  have  very 
good  reasons  for  not  sticking  to  the  plan,  expect 
cost  overruns. 

Ensure  a  Programmer  ia  Involved  from  the 
SUrt 

Computer  programmers  should  be  involved  in 
every  project  as  early  as  possible.  We  learned 
this  lesson  on  a  recent  project;  when  two 
programmers  joined  the  team  halfway  into  a 
project,  they  pointed  out  several  innovative 
ways  to  improve  the  lessons.  The  development 
process  would  have  been  more  efficient  if  those 
ideas  had  bean  part  of  the  original  design.  The 
programmer  is  in  a  good  position  to  make 
decisions  such  as  determining  the  functional 
level  of  the  courseware,  the  amount  of 
programmer  analysis  required,  and  the  best 
estimate  of  project  completion  time. 

Many  project  requirer  ents  using  sophisticated 
authoring  systems  available  today  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  programmer  acting  as  a 
consultant  only.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
project  requirements  mandate  that  the 
programmer  perform  the  majority  of 
deveicpment.  The  critical  lesson  learned  is  that 
courseware  can  be  developed  faster  and  more 
efficiently  when  programmers  are  utilized  more 
effectively.  The  result  is  mom  time  for 
researching  ideas  for  other  projects.  During 
inHiai  stages,  programmers  can  detennir\o  the 
feasibility  and  time  requirements  of  specific 
tasks.  After  project  completion,  programmers 
can  be  consulted  for  estimated  completion  times 
tor  language  upgrades.  equipment 
modiflcationsi'  upgrades,  and  errata  changes. 

Adhere  Strictiy  to  a  Regular  Data  Backup 
Byetam 

One  of  our  most  important  lessons  learned  is 
the  importance  of  the  creation  and  strict 
adhererroe  to  a  regular  data  barJurp  system. 
The  more  individuals  contributing  to  the  project 
(programming  and  authoring),  more  chance 
there  is  of  code  overwriting  code.  Our  last 
project  involved  five  developtrent  stations  and 
six  individuais.  Prior  to  ad^ng  the  following 


backup  system,  we  made  several  time- 
consuming  errors.  The  system  that  evolved 
which  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  was  as 
follows: 

1)  One  computer  was  selected  as  the  master 
computer.  When  changes  were  made  on  the 
other  computers,  they  were  copied  to  backup 
diskettes  and  dated.  Each  individual  made  a 
personal  backup  disk  as  further  precaution 
against  losing  data. 

2)  A  programmer  was  selected  to  copy  backup 
diskettes  to  the  master  computer  at  least  once  a 
week.  Upon  completing  this,  the  entire  directory 
on  the  master  computer  was  copied  to  another 
diskette  and  dated.  This  individual  would  then 
take  the  backup  diskette  and  copy  it  on  to  the 
other  computers  being  useo  as  developmer: 
stations. 

3)  A  project  status  board  was  kept  in  a  central 
location  with  a  list  of  the  lessons  in  the  course 
and  a  space  for  names  of  the  individual  working 
on  that  area.  We  found  that  when  it  was  time  to 
send  courseware  out  for  review  or  to  be 
released,  a  complete  review  of  the  entire  course 
each  time  should  be  accomplished  by  an 
objective  party  in  order  to  catch  cosmetic  errors 
and/or  branching  problems.  Consistent 
adherence  to  this  step  wili  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
embarrassment  later. 

Conduct  Thorough  Documentation  of 
Courseware 

To  ease  the  transition  of  new  personnel,  we 
found  that  thorough  oocumentation  of  the 
courseware  needs  to  be  accomplished  on  an  on- 
goittg  basis.  First,  each  individual  program  ftle 
should  have  a  standard  documentation  heading 
that  includes  Items  such  as  purpose  of  program, 
program  name,  programmer  name,  date, 
compiler  used,  which  nrtodule  calls  this  program, 
and  any  other  data  deemed  necessary. 
Comments  should  be  included  in  the  source 
code,  so  that  an  individual  unfamiliar  with  the 
language  can  foHow  the  basic  logic.  In  addition, 
a  flowchart  which  shows  the  general  strtjcture  of 
the  course  is  helpful,  especially  to  new 
^  xrgrammers  who  want  to  see  an  overall  picture 
of  what  the  courseware  does.  This  can  be 
accomplished  either  manually  with  a  template  or 
with  ond  of  the  utility  packages  on  the  market 
designed  to  produce  ftowchails. 


Implement  a  Precise  System  for  Courseware 
Review 

After  a  lesson  has  been  developed,  it  is  then 
given  to  our  Quality  Assurance  Evaluator  to  be 
placed  in  the  review  cycle.  Each  lesson  is 
logged  into  a  lesson  tracking  database 
maintained  by  ICW.  We  have  learned  that 
precise  tracking  Is  necessary  to  ensure  lessons 
flow  through  the  cycle  in  a  timely  manner.  Prom 
there  an  Instructional  Systems  Specialist  does 
an  ISD  and  functional  review  (functional  reviews 
are  not  done  on  Les.<ton  Specifications  and 
Storyboards.)  The  review  process  begins  at  the 
Lesson  Specirication  stage  and  continues 
through  out  the  lesson's  life.  We  have  found 
that  if  any  step  is  skipped,  the  quality  of  the 
lesson  drops  significantly. 

An  ISD  review  is  essential  to  ensure  the 
objectives  are  clear  and  precise.  The  lesson 
content  must  meet  the  intent  of  the  objectives. 
Does  the  lesson  content  relate  to  what  the 
student  is  supposed  to  perform/know  in  the 
objectives?  Ot^ectives  are  developed  through 
careful  analysis  of  instructional  requirements. 
We  have  found  some  lessons  contain 
information  and  gee  wiz  stuff  that  does  not 
relate  to  the  objectives.  As  a  rule,  ot^ectives 
should  determine  appropriate  lesson  content. 

Functional  reviews,  including  IVD,  are  also 
conducted  on  all  lessons  during  the  review 
cycle.  The  quality  of  video  and  audio  is  checked 
for  several  specific  effects.  We  ensure  the 
video  is  clear,  in  focus,  and  relevant  to  the 
lesson  topic  being  discussed.  We  verify  that  the 
audio  is  grammatically  sound  and  narration  is 
dear  with  correct  pronundation.  We  also 
ensure  the  graphics  being  displayed  relate  to 
what  is  being  discussed.  Some  of  the  lessons 
have  contained  great  graphics  (simply  because 
someone  liked  them)  that  ad(M  nothing 
educationally  to  the  lesson.  Finally,  check  for 
proper  branching.  Does  the  lesson 
advance/backup  and  branch  to  the  proper 
frame?  The  best  people  to  check  branching  are 
not  the  developers.  They  tend  to  be  too  dose  to 
the  projed,  and  don't  provide  the  objedivity 
required  for  a  good  review.  We  have  an  ICW 
sedion,  called  QualHy  Assurance  and 
Educationai  Standarc's,  spedficaily  estabitshed 
for  this  purpose. 
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COURSEWARE  IMPLEMENTATION 

Label  and  Package  the  Courseware  in  a 
Professional  Manner 

How  can  you  improve  user  acceptance? 
Create  a  better  flr^  impression  of  your 
courseware.  We  package  our  lessons  In  the 
same  manner  as  commercially  produced 
software.  Therefore,  if  the  recipient  has  had 
any  experience  with  software  installation,  he  or 
she  will  be  able  to  put  our  courseware  on  his  or 
her  system  easily.  Lessons  are  zipped  along 
with  batch  files  for  installation  and  menus. 
Loading  the  disk  is  Just  a  matter  of  selecting  the 
groper  drive  and  then  typing  INSTALL. 
Normally,  only  one  disk  is  used  for  each  lesson. 
The  disks  are  labeled  with  the  Lesson,  Date, 
and  our  address  and  telephone  number.  The 
disks  are  distributed  in  an  envelope  which  also 
contains  the  same  information  as  the  disk  label. 
In  addition,  instructions  for  loading  are  printed 
on  the  envelope. 

Market  Your  Product  and  Provide  Support 

What  improvements  would  the  customer  like 
to  see?  Solicit  customer  level  of  satisfaction 
and  suggestions  for  improvement.  By  keeping 
in  tune  wHh  your  audience  and  their  needs,  you 
are  able  to  better  serve  them.  We  literally  keep 
in  touch.  We  capitalize  on  networking  to 
personally  hand  deliver  our  lessons  to  the  user. 

The  process  does  not  end  with  delivery  of  the 
courseware.  Foilow-up  is  a  musti  Telephone 
interviews  are  conducted  to  ensure  the  disks 
have  been  received  and  to  offer  assistance  if 
needed.  In  addition,  evaluation  forms  are 
mailed  to  the  customers  three  to  four  weeks 
after  receipt  of  the  disks.  Evaluations  determine 
if  any  problems  were  encountered  while  loading 
the  courseware  to  the  system  and  how  well  the 
courseware  meets  training  requirements. 

Be  sure  to  provide  technical  support  after 
lesson  delivery  for  solution  to  hardware/software 
problems.  Ensure  the  users  have  access  to 
members  of  the  development  team  to  resolve 
courseware  problerru. 

CONCLUSION 

The  lessons  learned  in  this  paper  wure 
ducuinented  to  assist  other  emerging  and  active 
CRT  development  teams.  As  pari  of  our 


mission  of  documenting  these  issues,  we  have 
found  a  definite  pattern  to  our  lessons  learned. 
The  criticality  of  conducting  adequate  planning 
and  up4ront  analysis  consistently  rises  to  the 
forefront  as  a  key  theme.  When  applying  these 
lessons  learned,  the  kjentification  of 
requirements  early  in  the  process  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  managing  and  producing 
successful  CBT.  We  stress  this  issue  based  on 
our  own  mistakes  and  the  in-house  initiatives  we 
have  used  to  remedy  this  problem.  Another  key 
theme  related  to  early  identification  of 
requirements  is  the  use  of  the  Ql  process.  The 
importance  of  using  the  Ql  process  to  surface 
ideas,  reach  consensus,  and  solve  problems  is 
extremely  helpful  in  promoting  teamwork  and 
finding  creative  solutions.  Overall,  this  paper 
will  provide  CBT  development  teams  with 
practical  advice  on  how  to  produce  more 
effective  CBT  and  avoid  many  pitfalls. 
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ABSTRACT 


In  this  paper  a  methodology  for  estimating  the  time  required  to  design,  develop,  and  evaluate  ICW 
products  was  prepared  and  evaluated  by  20  ICW  experts  from  industry  and  the  government.  The 
methodology  will  appear  in  the  Air  Force  Handbook  36-2235,  Information  for  Designers  of  Instructional 
Systems,  Volume  5,  Interactive  Courseware  Design,  Development,  and  Management  Guide.  This  handbook 
has  been  developed  for  individuals  in  the  Air  Force  who  are  responsible  for  ICW  efforts.  Many  of  these 
individuals  lack  previous  ICW  experience.  The  methodology  will  be  used  as  a  guideline  to  help  them  in  their 
efforts  to  estimate  time  to  develop  ICW. 

This  paper  presents  the  original  methodology  as  it  was  received  by  the  expert  reviewers,  summarizes 
the  reviewers'  comments,  and  presents  the  final  methodology  as  it  will  appear  in  AFH  36-2235. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Many  computer-based  training  or  interactive 
courseware  products  have  been  developed  since 
the  mid-1970s.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  data 
available  regarding  the  time  and  costs  required  to 
develop  those  products.  Some  organizations  have 
even  developed  automated  cost-estimating  tools  to 
serve  specific  purposes.  However,  a  literature 
review  revealed  the  lack  of  a  generic  methodology 
for  estimating  the  time  to  develop  interactive 
courseware  (ICW)  products  in  the  1 990s.  Such  a 
methodology  was  prepared  for  Air  Force  Handbook 
36-2235.  Information  for  Designers  of  Instructional 
Systems,  Volume  5,  Interactive  Courseware 
Design,  Development  and  Management  Guide. 
This  paper  describes  that  methodology  and  how  it 
was  evaluated. 

The  methodology  that  appears  below  was 
reviewed  by  20  ICW  professionals  from  various 
industries  and  government  agencies.  Their  average 
number  of  years  of  experience  in  developing 
computer-based  training  (CBT)  materials  was  18. 
Comments  received  from  the  reviewers  were  ana¬ 
lyzed,  and  the  original  methodology  was  revised  to 
reflect  their  input.  The  revised  methodology,  as  it 
will  appear  in  APH  36-2235,  is  included  in  this 
paper. 


organization  with  a  starting  point  from  which  to 
tailor  their  estimate  based  on  their  personal 
situation. 

Levels  of  Presentation 

Three  levels  of  ICW  presentation  were  used  to 
describe  the  degree  of  interactivity  and  use  of 
media.  The  descriptions  of  the  three  levels  given 
below  were  drawn  from  MIL-HDBK-284-1 ,  ICW  for 
Military  Training,  Parts  1-3. 

Level  I  is  the  basic  presentation.  It  is  the 
lowest  level  of  ICW  development  in  that  Level  I 
lessons  are  linear  (one  idea  after  another)  and  are 
used  primarily  for  introducing  an  idea  or  concept. 
There  is  little  interaction  other  than  the  student 
touching  the  screen  or  using  a  keystroke  or  mouse 
click  to  continue.  The  media  used  are  primarily 
graphics  (not  complex)  and  text. 

Level  II  is  the  medium  simulation  presentation. 
This  level  allows  the  student  to  have  increased 
control  over  lesson  presentation.  There  is  more 
interaction,  such  as  using  a  light  pen  to  rotate  a 
switch.  Computer-managed  instruction  (CMI)  is 
implemented  to  keep  track  of  and  analyze  student 
performance.  The  media  used  are  audio,  video, 
graphics,  animation  and  text. 


ORIGINAL  METHODOLOGY 

The  original  methodology  for  estimating  ICW 
design,  development,  and  evaluation  time  was 
based  upon  degree  of  interactivity,  use  of  media, 
type  of  instructional  content,  and  presentation 
format.  A  matrix  was  developed  to  serve  as  a 
baseline  from  which  an  organization  could  begin 
the  process  of  estimating  the  number  of  hours  it 
would  take  to  develop  one  hour  of  ICW.  The 
baseline  estimate  was  developed  for  a  "best  case' 
scenario.  A  list  of  factors  was  then  provided 
which  affect  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  develop 
ICW.  The  idea  of  the  methodology  is  to  provide  an 


Level  III  is  the  high  simulation  presentation. 
This  level  provides  a  high  degree  of  interactivity, 
extensive  branching,  maximum  remediation  oppor¬ 
tunity  (supports  multiple  levels  of  errors),  real-time 
event  simulation  with  minor  equipment  limitations, 
capability  to  interface  with  other  output  devices, 
and  thorough  CMI  capability.  The  media  used  are 
full-motion  video,  audio,  complex  animations  and 
graphics. 

Types  of  Training 

The  learned  capability— knowledge,  skill,  and 
attitude— was  described  in  terms  of  three  types  of 
training  objectives: 


A  knowledge  objective  involves  the  use  of 
mental  processes  which  enable  a  person  to  recall 
facts,  identify  concepts,  and  apply  rules  or  princi¬ 
ples.  An  example  of  a  knowledge  objective  is 
knowing  how  fuel  flows  through  an  aircraft  sys¬ 
tem.  A  person  manifests  knowledge  through 
performing  associated  overt  activities.  Although 
knowledge  is  not  directly  observable,  it  is 
measurable. 

Skill  objectives  are  commonly  described  in 
terms  of  hard  skills  and  soft  skills.  Hard  skills 
involve  physical  or  manipulative  activities,  such  as 
operating  a  piece  of  equipment.  Soft  skills  often 
require  interpersonal  activities  such  as  conducting 
an  interview  or  making  a  sales  call.  Both  hard  and 
soft  skills  are  directly  observable  and  measurable. 

An  attitude  is  a  persisting  state  that  influences 
or  modifies  an  individual's  choices  or  decisions  to 
act  under  certain  circumstances.  An  attitude 
objective  represents  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  to  respond  in  a  particular  way.  An  example 
of  an  attitude  objective  is  choosing  to  wear  a  seat 
belt.  Attitude  objectives  may  be  difficult  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  measure. 

ICW  Format 

Two  ICW  formats  were  described:  analog  and 
digital.  With  analog  ICW,  interactive  videodiscs 
(IVD)  are  often  the  storage  format  for  multimedia 
information.  With  digital  ICW,  full-screen,  full- 
motion  video,  audio,  still  images,  graphics  and  text 
are  stored  as  digital  data.  Digital  Video  Interactive 
(DVD*  was  described  as  the  most  common  technol¬ 
ogy  for  developing  all-digital  multimedia 
presentations. 

Factors  That  Define  Bast-Case  Situation 

Eight  factors  were  used  to  describe  the  best- 
case  ICW  situation. 

1 .  The  ICW  developer  has  in-house  subject  matter 
experts  (SMEs). 

2.  The  content  domain  is  stable  (i.e.,  the  "sys¬ 
tem*  exists  and  is  not  emerging). 

3.  The  training  content  is  well  documented  (task 
analysis  completed,  good  technical  materials). 

4.  The  total  ICW  course  length  is  30-40  hours. 

5.  The  ICW  developer  is  familiar  with  the  selected 
ICW  software  program  and  target  audience. 

6.  A  training  needs  assessment  was  performed, 
giving  the  ICW  developer  a  good  idea  of  the 
performance  expected. 


7.  There  is  no  requirement  to  develop  to  a  MIL- 
STD  such  as  21 67A. 

8.  The  project  team  consists  of  individuals  experi¬ 
enced  with  ICW  design  and  production. 

Estimate  of  Hours  Given  Best-Case  Situation 

Table  1  shows  the  estimated  hours  to  develop 
one  hour  of  ICW  given  the  best-case  situation, 
including  the  hours  estimated  for  each  level  of 
presentation,  type  of  training  and  format.  These 
estimated  hours  were  to  be  used  as  a  starting  point 
in  estimating  the  time  to  develop  one  hour  of  ICW. 

Factors  That  Affect  Time  Estimates 

Ten  factors  were  listed  as  affecting  ICW  time 
estimates.  A  table  showed  how  many  hours  to 
add  to  the  baseline  estimate  if  the  factors  were  not 
favorable.  Estimates  were  also  provided  regarding 
the  amount  of  risk  on  a  scale  of  1  (no  risk)  to  5 
(high  risk)  associated  with  each  variable.  The  ten 
factors  and  time  and  risk  estimates  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 

EVALUATION  STUDY 

The  original  methodology  was  reviewed  by  20 
ICW  experts  with  an  average  of  1 8  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  developing  CBT.  The  re¬ 
viewers  and  their  organizations  are  listed  below. 

Reviewers 

Ms.  Virginia  Anderson,  Design  for  Learning 
Dr.  Alfred  Bork,  University  of  California 
Dr.  Frank  Capuzzi,  LORAL 
Mrs.  Lori  Evans,  US  Army  (TRADOC) 

Dr.  Peter  Fairweather,  Jostons  Learning/WICAT 
Dr.  Dexter  Fletcher,  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis 
Dr.  Andy  Gibbons,  Utah  State  University 
Mr.  Robert  Huffman,  Advance  Development  Group 
Mr.  Jay  Jared,  Boeing  Defense  and  Space  Group 
Mr.  Hank  Kehibeck,  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc. 
Mr.  Dan  Kelley,  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc. 

Dr.  Dewey  Kribbs,  Instructional  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology 

Ml .  Pete  Larsen,  Southwest  Research  Institute 

Mr.  Rod  Lester,  McDonnell-Douglas 

Dr.  Fred  O'Neal,  Jostons  LearningA/VICAT 

Mr.  John  Payne,  CAE  Link 

Dr.  Larryetta  Schall,  US  Army  (TRADOC) 

Dr.  Sylvia  Sharp,  Consultant 

Mr.  Kent  Thomas,  Allen  Communications 

Dr.  Lois  Wilson,  LORAL 


Table  1.  Estimate  of  Hours  Needed  to  Develop  One  Hour  of  ICW  (Best  Casa  Situation) 


Bast-Casa 

Estimate 

Laval  of 
Presentation 

ICW 

Format 

Type  of  Training  (Hours) 

Knowlodga 

Skill 

Attitude 

50-200 

1  Basic 

Analog 

100 

150 

200 

Digital 

50 

100 

150 

150-400 

II  Medium 

Analog 

300 

350 

400 

Digital 

150 

200 

250 

200-600 

III  High 

Analog 

500 

550 

600 

Digital 

200 

250 

300 

Table  2.  Factors  Affecting  Time  Estimates  in  Table  1 


Variables 


Increase 
Hours  By 


Risk  (Scale  1-5) 
None  High 

1  2  3  4  5 


1 .  Developer  not  familiar  with  target  audience 


5:1 


1.5 


2.  Expected  performance  not  known 


45:1 


3.  Equipment  is  emerging 


50:1 


4.  Poor  documentation 


20:1 


5.  No  subject  maner  expertise 


75:1 


6.  Must  develop  to  a  MIL-STD  spec  and  deliver  large 
amount  of  documentation 


100:1 


Developer  not  familiar  with  ICW  software 


100:1 


8.  Inexperienced  project  team 


100:1 


9.  Video  production  contracted  out 


25:1 


10.  Programming  contracted  out 


75:1 
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Summary  of  Reviewers'  Comments 


Levels  of  Presentation.  Only  three  of  the  20  re* 
viewers  commented  on  the  description  of  levels  of 
presentation. 

•  One  said  that  most  ICW  is  Level  II. 

•  One  said  the  levels  of  presentation  were  helpful 
and  well  written. 

•  One  said  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  levels  to  any 
one  piece  of  courseware— that  there  is  usually 
a  range  of  techniques  used  in  an  ICW  program. 

Types  of  Training.  Regarding  the  description  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes,  seven  of  the  20 
reviewers  had  comments. 

•  Three  reviewers  argued  strongly  that  separat¬ 
ing  types  of  training  into  three  categories  is 
wrong,  that  in  most  ICW  courses  there  is  a  mix 
of  knowledge,  skill,  and  attitude  objectives. 
These  reviewers  agreed  that  the  dimensions  of 
skill,  knowledge,  and  attitude  are  not  indepen¬ 
dent.  One  wrote,  "There  should  be  a  corre¬ 
sponding  non-linearity  in  the  numbers  where 
they  do  interact.  The  problem  is,  I  don't  know 
anyone  who  would  be  willing  to  risk  predicting, 
on  the  record,  how  they  would  interact."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  you  should  not  pigeonhole 
materials  into  one  of  three  categories  for  esti¬ 
mation  purposes.  On  this  same  issue  one 
reviewer  said,  "Every  instructional  product  is 
an  attitude  product  by  default,  because  every 
one  conveys  an  image,  a  style,  and  projects  a 
persona.  Every  attitude  product  has  some 
degree  of  skill  building." 

•  One  reviewer  felt  that  knowledge  lessons  take 
more  time  to  develop  than  skill  lessons  because 
skill  lessons  often  involve  teaching  procedures 
which  can  be  easily  broken  down  into  compo¬ 
nents  and  organlted  into  logical  presentation 
sequences.  Also,  knowledge  lessons  may 
require  a  measurement  of  understanding  that 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  monitoring 
of  student  performance,  and  because  of  this  it 
is  possible  that  more  complex  branching  and 
feedback  will  need  to  be  designed,  thereby 
increasing  development  time. 

•  One  reviewer  wondered  if  "soft  skills’  was 
included. 

•  One  said  it  costs  a  lot  more  to  teach  principles 
than  facts. 

•  From  a  costing  standpoint,  one  reviewer  found 
the  attitude  category  to  be  dubious  at  best.  He 


said  that  it  is  not  necessarily  more  expensive  to 
develop  attitude/affective  materials.  "It  is 
usually  more  costly  to  develop  DECISION¬ 
MAKING  training,  because  this  type  of  training 
is  generally  scenario-based,  more  freewheeling, 
and  far  more  difficult  to  evaluate 
mechanically." 

ICW  Format.  The  format  issue  was  hotly  debated. 

Only  four  reviewers  had  no  comments  on  this 

issue. 

•  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  reviewers  dis¬ 
agreed  that  it  takes  less  time  to  develop  ICW 
for  digital  formats  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  standards  and  equipment  for  digital 
technology  are  still  emerging,  making  the 
technology  less  stable. 

There  is  a  lack  of  data  supporting  the  re¬ 
duction  in  hours. 

Initially  there  will  be  an  increase  in  time 
due  to  learning  curves. 

By  increasing  options,  working  in  all-digital 
formats  can  introduce  complexity  and  slow 
the  development  process  down. 

The  time  required  to  devise  the  instruction¬ 
al  design  would  remain  the  same  for  either 
format. 

While  digital  video  opens  up  some  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities  for  efficient  shooting, 
storage,  and  replay  of  video,  use  of  digital 
video  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  final 
products. 

•  Two  reviewers  said  the  design  time  is  the  same 
regardless  of  format  but  there  are  differences 
in  cost  due  to  a  reduction  in  time  required  to 
produce  and  edit  video  if  digital  formats  are 
used. 

•  One  reviewer  said  that  many  ICW  programs 
being  developed  today  combine  the  two  for¬ 
mats  by  storing  analog  video  and  digital  audio 
on  a  videodisc  and  digital  text  and  graphics  on 
the  computer  hard  disk.  "The  real  issue  is  the 
use  of  analog  video,  usually  stored  on  a  video¬ 
disc,  versus  the  use  of  digital  video,  stored  on 
a  hard  disk  or  CD-ROM."  He  believed  it  was 
wrong  to  focus  on  DVI  technology  in  the 
description  of  digital  formats  because  products 
such  as  QuickTime  and  Video  for  Windows  are 
overtaking  DVI  as  a  cost-effective  approach. 


Factors  That  Define  Best-Case  Situation.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  reviewers  commented  on  the  factors 
that  defined  best-case  situation. 

•  Two  reviewers  suggested  that  the  estimated 
course  length  be  raised  from  30-40  hours  to 
1 00  hours  and  that  the  development  process 
be  accomplished  over  a  period  of  one  year. 

•  On  the  item  regarding  requirements  to  docu¬ 
ment  to  a  MIL-STD,  several  reviewers  suggest¬ 
ed  adding  that  using  "best  commercial  practic¬ 
es"  is  acceptable  for  software  and  video  pro¬ 
duction. 

•  Two  reviewers  suggested  the  addition  of 
another  factor,  namely,  that  the  selected 
authoring  system  and  ICW  hardware  is  mature 
and  stable  (i.e.,  not  a  beta  version). 

•  Three  reviewers  commented  that  an  optimal 
situation  for  ICW  devalopment  prevails  if  a 
lesson  format  and  design  strategy  are  agreed 
upon  "up  front"  and  the  development  process 
is  standardized.  One  of  these  said  it  really 
helps  if  the  customer  has  reviewed  a  prototype 
and  "bought  into’  the  design  approach. 

•  On  the  customer  involvement  issue,  three 
reviewers  said  that  the  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  time  can  be  greatly  reduced  if: 

The  customer  works  closely  with  the  de¬ 
sign  team. 

The  customer  has  objective  acceptance 
criteria. 

The  customer  does  not  keep  changing  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  approving 
the  product. 

•  One  reviewer  mentioned  that  a  key  factor  to 
best  case  ICW  development  is  "having  all  re¬ 
sources  in  place  before  you  startl" 

•  Two  review'ers  said  it  helps  if  all  aspects  of  the 
job  are  accomplished  by  one  organizational 
team  with  none  of  the  work  being 
subcontracted. 

Estimate  of  Hours  Given  Best-Case  Situation.  Of 
the  20  reviewers,  only  six  had  no  comment  on  the 
estimates  shown  in  the  matrix  in  Table  1 . 

•  One  reviewer  said  that  the  numbers  in  the 
analog  row  were  all  high  and  should  be  re¬ 
duced  uniformly  by  about  50  hours. 

•  One  reviewer  said  that  500  hours  was  too  high 
for  analog.  Level  III,  knowledge  domain  lessons 
unless  the  criterion  is  "total  interactivity"  such 


as  employed  by  games  or  discovery  learning 
techniques.  He  said  if  this  is  not  the  case  the 
number  should  be  lowered  to  350. 

•  Three  reviewers  said  the  numbers  in  the  analog 
row  were  low  and  should  be  raised. 

•  Two  reviewers  wanted  to  know  if  evaluation 
was  included  as  a  part  of  the  development 
process. 

•  Half  of  the  reviewers  disagreed  that  it  takes 
roughly  half  as  much  time  to  develop  ICW 
using  all-digital  technologies.  Only  one  re¬ 
viewer  agreed  with  this  estimate. 

•  One  reviewer  said  that  a  training  organization 
quoted  a  1400:1  ratio  for  developing  highly 
interactive  DVI  courseware. 

Factors  That  Affect  Time  Estimates.  As  with  the 
factors  describing  the  best-case  situation,  approxi¬ 
mately  90  percent  of  the  reviewers  had  something 
to  say  about  the  factors  that  affect  the  time 
estimates. 

•  One  reviewer  felt  that  the  hours  should  be 
increased  by  1 0  rather  than  5  if  the  ICW  devel¬ 
oper  is  not  familiar  with  the  target  audience. 

•  Numerous  reviewers  commented  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  ICW  development  be 
attempted  if  the  expected  performance  is  not 
known. 

•  Three  reviewers  were  confused  by  the  factor 
"equipment  is  emerging";  they  didn't  know  if 
this  meant  the  ICW  development  and  delivery 
equipment  or  the  equipment  for  which  the 
course  was  being  developed. 

•  Four  reviewers  said  it  is  very  difficult,  expen¬ 
sive,  and  risky  to  try  to  develop  ICW  when  the 
system  for  which  the  training  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  does  not  exist.  One  reviewer  said,  "I 
would  not  do  a  fixed  price  contract  if  the 
equipment  is  emerging." 

•  Two  reviewers  felt  that  the  factor  "poor  docu¬ 
mentation"  was  unclear.  They  asked  if  this 
meant  the  source  documentation  did  not  exist 
or  was  totally  inadequate,  or  was  subject  to 
change  with  great  variability  between  itera¬ 
tions. 

•  The  factor  "no  subject  matter  expertise”  drew 
many  comments.  Two  reviewers  said  if  there 
are  no  SMEs  the  job  can't  be  done  at  all  (they 
assumed  the  use  of  customer  SMEs).  One 
reviewer  said  that  when  equipment  is  emerging 
there  often  aren't  any  SMEs  and  that  this 
factor  is  "a  killer"  and  that  it  should  be  rated 
more  risky  than  ail  the  other  factors.  Two 
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reviewers  said  that  impact  of  lack  of  SMEs 
would  depend  on  complexity  of  subject  matter 
and  adequacy  of  documentation. 

«  Regarding  the  factor  of  developing  to  a  MIL- 
STD  and  delivering  a  large  amount  of  documen¬ 
tation,  three  reviewers  felt  \he  number  (in¬ 
crease  by  100  hours)  was  too  high.  One 
reviewer  said  it  was  too  high  unless  the  devel¬ 
oper  had  no  prior  experience  with  the  MIL-STD. 
•  On  the  factor  "developer  not  familiar  with  ICW 
software,"  four  reviewers  said  that  increasing 
the  time  by  100  hours  was  much  too  high. 
These  individuals  believed  that  given  most 
authoring  packages  being  used  today,  develop¬ 
ers  can  be  brought  up  to  speed  fairly  quickly. 

•  On  the  factor  "inexperienced  project  team," 
one  reviewer  commented  that  it  depends  on 
where  the  inexperience  lies:  "If  it's  design 
inexperience,  the  number  is  too  low.  If  it's 
project  management  inexperience,  the  number 
is  way  too  low.  If  it's  authoring  language 
inexperience,  it's  way  too  high." 

•  On  the  factors  regarding  contracting  out  video 
production  and  programming,  half  of  the  re¬ 
viewers  felt  the  estimates  were  too  high,  com¬ 
menting  that  these  factors  do  not  impact  devel¬ 
opment  costs.  One  reviewer  felt  that  contract¬ 
ing  might  even  save  money,  depending  on  the 
vendor(s). 

•  One  reviewer  said  the  list  of  factors  that  affect 
time  estimates  should  track  with  and  match 
the  list  of  best-case  factors.  This  excellent 
suggestion  was  incorporated  into  the  revised 
methodology. 

REVISED  METHODOLOGY 

Based  on  the  comments  received  from  the 
panel  of  experts  and  follow-on  discussions  with  the 
reviewers,  numerous  changes  were  made  to  the 
original  methodology.  The  distinction  between 
analog  and  digital  was  removed  from  the  methodol¬ 
ogy  due  to  the  reviewers'  concerns  that  the  time 
savings  have  not  been  thoroughly  demonstrated. 
The  revised  methodology  is  discussed  below. 

Table  3  provides  a  baseline  estimate  from 
which  to  begin  the  process  of  determining  the  total 
number  of  hours  it  will  take  to  design,  develop,  and 
evaluate  one  hour  of  ICW.  Program  management 
time  of  approximately  10  percent  is  included  in  the 
baseline  estimates.  The  hours  provided  in  Table  3 
assume  a  "best-case*  situation  as  defined  by  the 
following  factors: 


1 .  The  ICW  developer  is  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter,  and  has  in-house  subject  matter  ex¬ 
perts. 

2.  The  subject  matter  is  not  highly  complex. 

3.  The  instructional  content  is  stable;  that  is,  the 
system  for  which  the  training  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  exists  and  is  not  emerging.  Also,  the 
tasks  selected  for  ICW  training  do  not  continu¬ 
ally  change. 

4.  The  instructional  content  is  well  documented. 
A  training  needs  assessment  and  task  and 
learning  analysis  have  been  completed,  giving 
the  designer  a  good  idea  of  the  performance 
expected  and  the  tasks  to  be  trained.  The 
technical  materials  for  the  content  are 
accurate. 

5.  The  total  ICW  course  length  is  100  hours  or 
more  and  the  development  process  will  be 
accomplished  within  one  year. 

6.  The  ICW  developer  is  familiar  with  the  selected 
ICW  authoring  software. 

7.  The  ICW  developer  is  familiar  with  the  target 
audience. 

8.  There  is  no  requirement  to  document  to  a  MIL- 
STD  such  as  2 167 A,  and  best  commercial 
practices  are  accepted  for  software  develop¬ 
ment  and  video  production. 

9.  The  ICW  project  team  consists  of  individuals 
who  are  experienced  with  ICW  management, 
design,  and  development. 

1 0.  The  selected  ICW  authoring  system  is  mature 
and  stable.  No  beta  versions  are  used. 

1 1 .  A  lesson  format  and  design  strategy  are  agreed 
upon  "up  front,"  and  the  customer  has 
"bought  into"  it.  If  possible,  the  customer  has 
approved  a  prototype  lesson.  Also,  the  devel¬ 
opment  process  is  standardized. 

12.  The  customer  works  closely  with  the  design 
team  on  a  regular  basis.  The  customer  uses 
objective  acceptance  criteria  and  does  not 
continually  change  the  individual  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reviewing  and  approving  the 
lessons. 

13.  All  required  resources  are  in  place. 

Tablo  4  shows  hov,/  the  time  estimate  per  hour 
of  courseware  will  increase  if  the  1 3  factors  listed 
under  best-case  situation  are  not  present.  An 
example  for  using  Tables  3  and  4  is  provided 
below.  Estimates  are  also  provided  regarding  the 
amount  of  risk  (on  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  with  1  being 
no  risk  and  5  being  high  risk)  associated  with  each 
factor. 
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TabI*  3.  Revised  Estimate  of  Hours  Needed  to  Develop  One  Hour  of  iCW  (Best-Case  Situation) 


Best 

Type  of  Training  (Hours) 

Casa 

Estimate 

Level  of 
Presentation 

Knowledge 

Skill 

Attitude 

30-200 

1  Basic 

30 

75 

200 

75-250 

II  Medium 

75 

125 

250 

200-600 

III  High 

200 

400 

600 

Table  4.  Factors  Affecting  Time  Estimates  in  Table  3 


1 .  No  "in-house"  SMEs;  must  rely  solely  on  use  of  customer 
SMEs. 


2.  Subject  matter  is  highly  complex. 


3.  Instructional  content  is  unstable.  System  for  which  ICW  being 
developed  is  emerging.  Tasks  for  ICW  constantly  changing. 


4.  Inadequate  documentation.  No  training  needs  assessment  was 
performed.  No  task  analysis  or  learning  analysis  data.  Techni¬ 
cal  manuals/orders  nonexistent  or  not  helpful. 


Total  ICW  course  length  <100  hours. 


6.  ICW  developer  not  familiar  with  ICW  software/authoring 
package. 


ICW  developer  not  familiar  with  target  audience. 


8.  Best  commercial  practices  not  acceptable  for  video,  graphics 
production,  and  software  development.  Must  develop  to  a  MIL- 
STD  specification  and  deliver  large  amount  of  documentation. 


9.  Inexperienced  project  team: 
ICW  designers  inexperienced 
ICW  manager  inexperienced 
ICW  programmer  inexperienced 


10.  Using  a  beta  version  of  ICW  software. 


11.  No  prototype  exists,  no  agreement  "up  front"  on  design  strate¬ 
gy,  no  standardized  development  process  followed. 


12.  Customer  not  using  objective  and  consistent  acceptance  crite¬ 
ria.  Customer  unsure  of  what  he  wants  and  does  not  commu¬ 
nicate  with  developer. 


13.  Required  resources  not  in  place  at  start  of  project. 


or  each  hour  of  courseware  add  the  number  of  developmental  hours  shown. 


Increase  Hrs  By* 


25:1 
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Sxamph:  Assume  that  Level  II  ICW  i<^  being 
estimated  to  train  a  skill.  The  product  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  is  IVD,  and  the  course  length  is  estimated  at 
100  hours.  You  are  familiar  with  the  software  and 
have  experienced  people.  The  programming  and 
video  production  will  be  completed  "in  house." 
There  are  no  MIL-STD  requirements;  however,  no 
training  needs  assessment  has  been  performed  and 
the  subject  matter  is  highly  complex  (add  100 
hours).  You  do  not  have  in-house  subject  matter 
experts  (add  25  hours).  The  instructional  content 
is  stable  but  the  documentation  is  poor  (add  20 
hours).  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  target  audi¬ 
ence  (add  10  hours).  Beginning  with  the  number 
1 25  (the  hours  it  would  take  to  develop  one  hour 
given  the  "best  case"  situation),  you  should  add  a 
total  of  1 55  hours  to  the  estimate,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  280  hours. 

SUMMARY 

Estimating  the  time  required  to  design,  devel¬ 
op,  and  evaluate  ICW  has  been  more  of  an  art  than 
a  science.  The  intent  of  the  methodoloqv  described 
in  this  paper  is  to  make  it  more  of  a  science.  As 
the  methodology  shows,  thei  are  many  factors  to 
consider  and  the  factors  all  affect  or  are  affected 
by  each  other.  For  example,  the  ICW  developer 
may  have  an  excellent  understanding  of  the  subject 
matter  because  "in-house”  SMEs  are  available,  and 


yet  may  not  have  documentation  in  the  form  of 
task  analysis  data. 

The  methodology  presented  in  this  paper 
describes  how  certain  variables  affect  a  time 
estimate.  The  data  coilected  from  the  reviewers 
indicated  that  most  ICW  programs  consist  of  a 
variety  of  learning  objectives,  with  a  mix  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  be  trained.  Design 
strategies  can  oven  be  mixed,  where  the  lessons 
developed  for  knowledge  objectives  are  linear  with 
text  and  graphics  and  the  lessons  covering  skills 
are  more  interactive  and  use  audio  and  video. 

The  key  factors  that  impact  time  estimation 
are  complexity  of  the  subject  matter,  experience  of 
the  project  team,  and  stability  of  the  course  con¬ 
tent.  The  ICW  estimator  should  carefully  examine 
the  impact  of  these  factors  on  each  particular 
situation  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  realistic  time  esti¬ 
mate.  A  realistic  estimate  is  more  likely  to  ensure 
development  of  a  high-quality  product,  whereas  a 
low  estimate  usually  means  that  quality  is  compro¬ 
mised  and  customers  are  dissatisfied.  One  re¬ 
viewer  said  it  best: 

"Where  ICW  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
the  focus  should  remain  on  the  quality  of 
the  product  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training,  not  on  how  fost  you  can  do  it." 
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ABSTRACT 

The  increased  availability  of  moderate  cost,  good  quality,  digital  audio  computer  cards  and  peripherals 
has  enabled  trainers  and  instructional  designers  to  realise  the  potential  of  random  access  audio  for 
computer-based  training  (CBT)  and  other  multimedia  applications.  There  are,  however,  few  guidelines 
for  instructional  designers  to  follow  when  incorporating  audio  into  interactive  lessons.  This  paper 
provides  an  overview  of  digital  audio  in  interactive  courseware.  Hardware  and  software  'ssues  are 
analyzed,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  incorporating  digital  audio  are  outlined.  In  addition, 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  past,  the  best  way  to  incorporate  audio  with 
a  computer  program  was  with  analog  audio  on  a 
videodisc.  As  a  result,  courseware  design  was 
constrained  to  a  maximum  of  60  minutes  per  disc 
side,  if  both  audio  tracks  were  fully  utilized  In 
addition,  the  video  and  analog  audio  tracks  had 
to  be  accessed  together  on  a  videodisc  This 
limitation  caused  many  development  hours  to  be 
devoted  to  disc  geography  in  order  to  minimize 
search  time  and  fil>  both  audio  tracks.  Another 
problem  was  that  there  was  no  audio  available 
for  most  still  frames,  which  often  represented  a 
large  percentage  of  a  lesson. 

Several  factors  have  recently  made  digital  audio 
a  feasible  option  for  computer-based  programs. 
First  of  all,  the  necessary  hardware  is  now 
available  at  reasonable  prices.  Other  factors 
contributing  to  the  increased  use  of  digital  audio 
are  the  availability  of  large  storage  devices  and 
the  improved  compression  techniques  for  audio 
files. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DIGITAL  AUDIO 


flow  of  the  courseware,  is  a  major  benefit.  Once 
the  audio  content  has  been  checked  for  accuracy, 
it  can  then  be  re-worked  with  a  professional 
voice  For  military  applications,  the  use  of  digital 
audio  makes  revisions  much  easier,  allowing  for 
recording  security  classified  narrations  without 
the  added  expense  and  difficulty  of  pressing  a 
classified  video  master.  In  addition,  with  digital 
storage,  the  amount  of  audio  is  no  longer  limited 
to  60  minutes  per  videodisc  side  -  only  to  the 
amount  of  available  memory  on  the  host 
computer's  hard  disk 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  DIGITAL  AUDIO 

A  major  problem  with  incorporating  digital  audio 
with  current  conventional  systems  is  that  the 
storage  of  digitized  sounds  demands  an 
enormous  amount  of  disk  space.  This  constraint 
requires  developers  to  determine  the  optimal 
sampling  rate  based  upon  the  courseware 
requirements  and  available  disk  storage  If  the 
storage  space  is  limited,  the  amount  of  audio 
incorporated  may  have  to  be  decreased  or  the 
quality  of  the  audio  may  have  to  be  reduced. 


A  major  advantage  of  digital  audio  in  multimedia 
instruction  is  its  flexibility.  The  recording  and 
editing  procedures  are  quick  and  easy  This 
allows  courseware  developers  to  update  and/or 
replace  files  without  mastering  a  videodisc. 
Authoring  programs,  such  as  Mandarin. 
TenCORE,  or  ToolBook,  can  easily  and 
seamlessly  call  and  play  the  audio  files. 

Another  advantage  of  using  digital  audio  in 
multimedia  (as  opposed  to  analog  audio  on  a 
videodisc)  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  recorded  in- 
house.  The  ability  to  produce  rapid  prototypes 
where  any  voice  is  sufficient  in  order  to  check  the 


Another  disadvantage  of  digital  audio  in 
multimedia  is  the  lack  of  standardization  of 
hardware  (especially  for  MS-DOS  machines). 
Audio  files  which  have  been  digitized  with  one 
type  of  audio  board  cannot  generally  be 
distributed  for  playback  unless  the  same 
hardware  is  present  in  the  delivery  station.  This 
restriction  can  impact  the  cost  of  a  project  and 
the  range  of  possible  delivery  platforms,  and  may 
even  lock  the  developer  into  using  a  particular 
product  with  associated  reliance  on  a  single 
source  for  technical  support. 


editor  seeking  to  produce  the  perfect 
presentation  and  the  cost  of  memorv  saved. 


AUDIO  CARD 

SUPPLIER 

DigiSpeech 

DigiSpeech 

Inc. 

1, 3,4,  8 

Online 

Computer 

Systems 

4,  6,  8,  12,  16, 
18.  37.8 

M-Audio 

IBM 

MicroKey 
Audio  Card 

Video 

Associates 

8,  16,  32 

Media  Vision 

6,  8.  11, 22, 
32.44 

SoundBlaster 

Pro 

Creative  Labs 

4-44" 

SoundMaster 

II 

Covox 

4.6-25.4 

VP625 

Antex 

8,  12,  16 

MultiSound 

11, 22.  44.1 

Table  1 .  A  Selection  of  Audio  Devices  (USA)  for 
MS-DOS  Computers 


HARDWARE  FOR  DIGITIZING  AUDIO 

The  process  of  digitizing  audio  with  a  computer 
requires  an  analog  to  digital  (A/D)  converter.  To 
play  back  the  digital  files,  the  reverse  process 
takes  place  and  a  digital  to  andiog  (D/A) 
converter  is  utilized.  All  Apple  Macintosh 
computers  contain  built-in  digi'al  to  analog 
converters  to  play  audio  files,  and  the  new  'Macs' 
also  provide  analog  to  digital  features  to  record 
files.  Older  Macintosh  Computers  car.  utilize  a 
peripheral,  at  additional  cost,  such  as  a 
"MacRecorder"  to  digitize  the  audio  and  be 
compatible  with  more  recent  machines. 

In  the  MS-DOS  environment,  many  audio  cards 
and  peripherals  are  available  at  moderate  cost, 
such  as  the  SoundBlaster  Pro,  AudioPort.  Turtle 
Beach,  and  IBM  Audio  Adapter  (see  Table  1). 
These  cards  and  peripherals  contain  the 
converters  needed  to  record  and  play  the  audio 
files.  It  is  important  to  note  that  both  the 
development  stations  and  the  delivery  stations 
must  contain  the  same  audio  devices  as 
previously  discussed.  Many  companies  are 
developing  external  audio  devices  that  connect  to 
computers  through  a  serial  port  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  present  process  required  to  install 
interior  audio  cards.  This  is  seen  as  mainly 
benefiting  the  home  and  developer  markets;  the 
multi-station  classroom  in  educational, 
commercial  and  military  applications  demands  as 
much  hardware  integration  as  possible,  especially 
where  space  is  at  a  premium. 

SOFTWARE  FOR  DIGITIZING  AUDIO 

Most  digital  audio  devices  provide  software 
programs  to  control  the  recording  and  editing 
processes.  These  programs  provide  selections  for 
sampling  rates,  volumes,  and  other  recording 
variables.  Preview  options  are  available  and  in 
many  cases,  the  developer  can  decide  whether  to 
record  the  files  to  RAM  or  directly  to  disk.  If 
editing  tools  are  available  in  the  software 
program,  digital  audio  files  can  be  cut  and  pasted 
like  text  in  a  word  processor.  Many  programmes 
allow  the  files  to  be  viewed  in  a  sound  wave 
window  at  various  zoom  levels.  Editing  enables 
developers  to  rearrange  words,  delete  excessive 
pauses,  and  compile  new  narrations  without 
recording  the  files  again.  Time  spent  by  an 
experienced  editor  can  yield  considerable 
memory  savings  which  will  produce  benefits  in 
reduced  access  time  for  file  replay.  However, 
there  is  trndc  '^ff  betv.'een  the  time  cost  of  the 


SELECTING  A  SAMPLING  RATE  AND 
COMPRESSION  TECHNIQUE 

The  sampling  rate  refers  to  the  amount  of  digital 
information  stored  for  each  second  of  audio.  For 
example,  if  a  sampling  rate  of  4  kHz.  is  chosen, 
then  information  is  recorded  4,000  times  in  each 
second.  Thus  the  higher  the  sampling  rate,  the 
better  the  audio  quality  as  more  information  is 
present.  Sampling  rates  for  a  variety  of 
commonly  available  audio  cards  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  It  is  of  note  that  most  of  the  devices 
offer  specific  sampling  rates,  such  as  8,  16,  and 
32  kHz.  A  few  cards,  such  as  the  SoundBlaster 
Pro  and  Sound  Master,  enable  the  user  to  select 
a  sampling  rate  anywhere  within  a  defined  range. 
There  is,  howev,r,  a  trade-off:  -  high  sampling 
rates  require  h  .ge  storage  space  because  there 
is  more  information  to  store  and  recall,  therefore 
the  sampling  rate  is  often  constrained  to  match 
the  available  storage.  For  example,  only  a  45 
second  file  could  be  stored  on  1  Mb  of  hard  disk 
space  if  it  was  sampled  at  22  kHz  (Table  2).  In 
general  it  has  been  found  that  8-12  kHz  sampling 
rates  are  sufficient  for  narrations;  whereas  music 
requires  much  higher  rates  (11-22  kHz)  for  any 
reasonable  quality.  This  is  derived  from  the 
neneral  rule  of  selecting  a  sampling  rate  of  twice 
the  highest  frequency  required. 
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SAMPLING 
RATE  (kHz) 

STORAGE 

FOR1 

SECOND  OF 
SOUND  (kb) 

SECONDS 
OF  SOUND 
PER  1  Mb 

22 

22 

45 

11 

11 

90 

7 

7 

135 

5 

5 

180 

Table  2.  Sampling  Rate  and  Storage 


Another  method  used  for  reducing  the  storage 
requirements  of  audio  files  is  to  employ  a 
compression  technique.  In  some  audio  software 
programs,  the  developer  may  select  a 
compression  ratio,  such  as  4;1  or  3:1.  In  other 
cases,  a  built-in  compression  technique,  called 
ADPCM  (adaptive  pulse  code  modulation)  is 
used.  Although  compression  techniques  can  yield 
significant  memory  savings,  there  is  often  an 
associated  recall  time  delay  as  the  audio  files 
have  to  be  decompressed  or  "unzipped".  This 
presents  real  problems  if  the  audio  is  required  to 
be  synchronised  with  the  display  of  a  graphic  file, 
especially  in  interactive  courseware  when  the 
selection  of  the  graphic  is  under  user  control  and 
cannot  be  predetermined. 

DESIGN  GUIDELINES  FOR  USING  DIGITAL 
AUDIO  IN  MULTIMEDIA 

A  prime  consideration  when  incorporating  digital 
audio  is  to  develop  the  applications  on  baseline 
hardware.  In  many  cases,  the  audio  files  are 
loaded  into  RAM  before  they  are  played.  If  the 
development  station  has  more  RAM  than  the 
delivery  station,  some  of  the  audio  may  be  lost  or 
the  narrations  may  be  choppy.  Delays  in 
unzipping  compressed  files  can  sometimes  be 
reduced  by  using  more  RAM,  but  the  advantages 
must  be  weighed  against  the  extra  costs 
involved;  there  will  always  be  a  point  at  which 
extra  RAM  yields  insignificant  gains  due  to  other 
hardware  imposed  speed  constraints.  It  is  also 
best  to  avoid  complex  synchronizations  (such  as 
lip-synching)  because  it  can  be  difficult  to  match 
the  access  time  for  the  audio  and  video  segments 
from  different  sources,  and  this  again  uses  more 
memory. 

Another  recommendation  is  to  keep  the  length  of 
the  audio  segments  short  (5-7  seconds).  This 
restriction  will  help  to  keep  liie  files  within  the 
RAM  limitations  and  also  provide  better  chunking 
of  the  instruction.  In  addition,  options  should  be 


available  for  the  students  to  "repeat"  the  audio  or 
"interrupt"  it  at  any  time.  Some  learners  are  very 
uncomfortable  relying  on  audio  inputs  and  may 
be  more  comfortable  with  visual  cues  and 
increased  control  of  the  audio. 

Files  generated  by  audio  are  proportional  to  the 
frequency  range  and  dynamic  range  of  the 
recording,  and  these  factors  must  be  constrained 
in  order  to  keep  flies  down  to  a  manageable  size. 
Most  audio  cards  therefore  limit  the  dynamic 
range  to  about  40  dB.  When  recording  audio  files, 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  amplitude  of  the 
digitized  signal  within  the  range  of  the  audio  card, 
otherwise  distortion  will  occur. 

The  limitation  of  the  frequency  range  is  not  as 
critical  as  the  dynamic  range.  Even  though  the 
human  ear  can  detect  sounds  ranging  from  25  Hz 
to  16  kHz,  most  sounds  necessary  for  a  CBT 
programme  fall  within  a  much  smaller  range.  For 
example,  the  majority  of  audio  energy  in  human 
speech  falls  in  the  range  of  200  Hz  to  2500  Hz. 
Thus,  transmissions  that  focus  on  the  human 
voice,  such  as  telephone,  AM  radio,  and  CBT 
programmes,  can  be  limited  to  4  kHz  (Table  3.) 

The  use  of  audio  in  CBT  can  have  negative 
effects.  If  the  multisensory  capabilities  are  not 
combined  correctly,  then  the  material  may 
overload  the  student’s  capacity  to  receive  and 
process  information.  Poorly  designed  courseware 
can  be  so  complex  as  to  confuse,  frustrate  or 
alienate  the  user.  Courseware  producers  need  to 
take  into  account  how  information  is 
communicated  effectively,  and  avoid  undesirable 
student  responses  which  have  been  caused  by 
counterproductive  techniques. 


AUDIO 

SYSTEM 

DYNAMIC 

RANGE 

(dB) 

FREQUENCY 

RANGE 

Telephone 

35 

100  Hz -4  kHz 

AM  Radio 

45 

40  Hz  -  4  kHz 

FM  Radio 

60 

20  Hz  -  16  kHz 

LP  Records 

70 

20  Hz  -  22  kHz 

Compact 

Discs 

95 

20  Hz  -  22  kHz 

igital  Audio 
(PC) 

variable 

20  Hz  -  variable 

Human  Ear 

120 

25  Hz  -  16  kHz 

Table  3,  Dynamic  and  Frequency  Ranges 
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Research  into  the  best  "mix"  of  audio,  text,  and 
motion  has  to  date  been  led  by  the  television 
industry.  The  advertising  media  spend  large 
amounts  on  refining  their  products  in  order  to 
achieve  the  highest  memory  retention  levels 
which  will  result  in  consumers  buying  particular 
products.  The  same  methods  can  be  applied  to 
CBT  as  the  goals  are  identical  -  the 
viewer/student  remembering  the  salient  points 
and  executing  a  proceedure  with  the  information 
gained.  The  effects  of  audio  and  video  applied  in 
combination  have  been  found  to  be  different  than 
when  each  medium  is  presented  alone  <2). 
Experiments  proved  that  the  combined  media 
results  are  not  the  simple  sum  of  the  individual 
media.  Research  has  shown  that  use  of 
redundant  information  greatly  enhances  the 
learning  process.  For  example,  when  an  audio 
file  is  being  played,  bulleted  text  containing  key 
words  should  appear  on  the  screen  in 
synchronisation.  Audio  files  should  not  be  made 
too  long;  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
redundancy  which  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
student  and  a  lengthy  audio  section  will  detract 
from  the  learning  experience. 

As  a  general  rule  it  has  been  found  that  students 
retain  20%  of  audio  generated  material,  against 
an  80%  retention  level  for  totally  visual  material. 
Consequently,  the  run  time  of  the  audio  segments 
should  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  graphic 
displays.  This  "rule"  goes  some  way  in  explaining 
why  the  human  brain  is  receptive  to  apparent 
redundancy.  Experiments  conducted  by  Drew  and 
Grimes  W  found  that  greater  audio  and  video 
redundancy  led  to  a  greater  audio  recall  and 
increased  understanding  of  content.  This  has 
been  found  true  with  recent  courseware  produced 
for  Navy  applications  where  the  students  have 
consistently  reported  the  desire  to  have 
supporting  text  displayed  along  with  the  audio 
segments. 

ALTERNATIVE  METHODS 
INCORPORATING  AUDIO 

The  conventional  method  of  creating  digital  audio 
files  is  both  time  consuming  and  costly, 
especially  in  memory  terms  as  discussed  earlier. 
The  use  of  text  to  speech  converters  appears  to 
offer  a  way  forward  which  could  have  significant 
advantages.  Text  to  speech  converters  are  not  a 
new  idea,  but  their  development  has  been  rather 
slow.  The  early  converter  systems  produced 
crude  robotic  sounding  audio,  and  while 
advances  with  text  manipulating  software  have 


been  made  their  use  has  been  mainly  in  the  field 
of  automated  telephone  voice  messaging.  More 
recently,  text  to  speech  software  has  been 
incorporated  with  some  conventional  digital  audio 
cards,  but  this  has  been  aimed  more  at  the 
domestic  market  for  home  multimedia  use. 


Figure  1  -  Typical  digital  audio  process 

The  process  by  which  digital  audio  files  are 
produced  with  conventional  methods  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  Very  few  organisations  have  their  own 
in-house  recording  artists  and  this  can  lead  to 
delays  in  the  production  programme  when  the 
received  tapes  are  reviewed  and  modifications 
are  required.  There  can  be  much  reworking  of  the 
master  tape,  especially  where  the  courseware 
has  a  high  specific  technical  content  alien  to  the 
recording  artist's  experience 

The  text  to  speech  production  process  is  a  great 
deal  simpler  and  totally  eliminates  the 
requirement  for  a  recording  artist.  The  lesson 
script  is  typed  up  in  the  usual  manner  on  a  PC, 
with  the  file  being  saved  in  standard  ASCII 
format.  Typical  converters  can  directly  read  the 
ASCII  files  and  replay  them  as  audio  in  real  time. 
Thus  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  this  method 
is  the  ability  to  rapid  prototype  lesson  material. 
Because  the  audio  files  are  completely 
synthetically  produced,  courseware  can  be 
assembled  directly  from  text  files  to  give  an 
immediate  lesson  draft.  This  is  especially 
important  where  large  volumes  of  training 
material  are  being  produced  and  individual  lesson 
authors  require  an  early  idea  of  the  run  times  of 
the  audio  files.  Text  to  speech  systems  also  offer 
the  same  basic  advantages  percieved  when  CBT 
was  first  introduced-  a  consistant  training 
medium,  the  Digital  Speech  Processor  (DSP) 
does  not  have  bad  days,  coughs  or  colds 

The  memory  savings  obtained  from  using  a  text 
to  speech  system  are  quite  outstanding.  For 
example,  a  selected  portion  of  audio  used  in  a 
Navy  CBT  lesson  consisted  of  12  sentences  or 
statements.  The  files  used  1.167  Mb  of  audio 
memory  after  digitising  with  a  conventional 
system,  yet  the  ASCII  file  size  only  occupied  901 
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bytes.  The  perceived  compression  of  1295  :  1  is 
clearly  phenominal  and  warrants  further 
investigation. 


Figure  2  -  Text  to  Speech  process 

The  disadvantage  of  current  systems  is  that  the 
default  settings  of  the  OSP  produce  a  distinctly 
mechanically  sounding  voice.  In  the  same  way 
that  the  digital  audio  editor  can  cut  and  paste  the 
human  produced  scripts,  the  DSP  allows  the  user 
to  fine  tune  the  reconstituted  files.  For  example, 
algorithms  can  set  the  syllable  length,  speech 
rate,  pitch,  and  intonation.  Pronunciation 
accuracy  has  reached  over  99.4%  with  some 
voice  messaging  based  systems,  errors 
remaining  can  be  easily  corrected  by  the 
courseware  author.  Major  features  of  a  DSP 
system  should  include  alphabetic  pronunciation, 
punctuation  timings,  digit  and  abbreviation 
processing.  A  simple  test  can  be  applied  to 
determine  the  capabilities  of  a  text  to  speech 
system  such  as  “Does  Dr.  Watson  live  at  22 IB 
Baker  St?"  A  good  system  will  have  a  default  that 
recognises  Dr  for  Doctor  as  opposed  to  Drive, 
and  St  for  Street  vice  Saint.  However,  if  the  test 
is  repeated  with  "Baker  Dr.",  the  system  should 
recognise  "Baker  Drive"  and  replay  accordingly, 
with  "2216"  being  replayed  as  usually  said  in 
conversation  -  "2-2-1 -B".  The  better  the  DSP 
programming,  the  less  work  there  will  be  for  the 
author,  and  the  faster  the  lessons  will  be 
produced.  Thus  the  more  care  that  is  taken  in 
setting  up  the  initial  default  values,  the  greater 
the  efficiency  of  courseware  production. 

FUTURE  RESEARCH  AREAS 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  detailed  research  into 
the  benefits  of  incorporating  audio  into  CBT. 
Although  some  studies  have  indicated  a  low 
retention  rate  for  audio  as  opposed  to  visual 
information,  other  studies  have  not  identified  a 
significant  difference  ®  Determination  of  the 
ideal  audio/visual  combination  has  still  to  be 
studied,  and  the  optimal  AA/  ratio  may  well  be 
found  to  differ  with  different  types  of  courseware 
age  and  experience  of  the  students. 

Research  is  also  needed  in  the  area  of  optimal 
sampling  rates  and  compression  ratios  for  digital 
audio.  Because  of  the  storage  space  constraints, 
guidelines  should  be  developed  to  help  minimise 


storage  without  adversely  impacting  the  students’ 
achievement.  In  addition,  comparison  studies 
between  the  typical  digital  audio  process  and  the 
text-to-speech  process  could  help  instructional 
designers  select  the  most  appropriate  procedure 
for  each  application. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Hardware  and  software  are  now  available  to 
incorporate  audio  into  CBT  multimedia 
instructions.  Along  with  the  opportunity  provided 
by  this  instructional  medium,  there  are  challenges 
to  ensure  that  audio  is  implemented  in  the 
optimal  manner.  Through  research  and  practice, 
deveiopers  of  interactive  courseware  will  be  able 
to  optimise  the  incorporation  of  digital  audio  in 
order  to  effectively  increase  the  total  learning 
experience. 
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ABSTRACT 

Training  applications  using  interactive  multimedia  capabilities  are  growing  in  number.  The  approach 
followed  to  produce  these  multimedia  applications  is  essentially  the  same  (analysis,  design,  development, 
implementation,  and  evaluation)  regardless  of  the  instructional  delivery  system. 

Data  from  research  studies,  combined  with  development  experience,  provides  insight  into  "what  works 
best"  for  this  particular  delivery  system,  thus  producing  the  most  effective  multimedia  training  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  This  paper  addresses  the  procedures  for  storyboard  development  and  provides  specific 
guidelines  for  designing  interactive  multimedia  courseware.  Guidelines  are  presented  for  increasing 
interactivity,  determining  extent  of  learner  control,  determining  most  appropriate  use  of  feedback,  preparing 
visual  elements  (video,  text,  graphics  and  animation),  audio  elements,  and  programming.  All  of  the 
guidelines  are  based  on  data  from  research  studies.  The  research  studies  and  literature  v/hich  support  the 
guidelines  are  specified  by  topic  in  the  references. 
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BACKGROUND 

A  storyboard  is  the  documentation  for  interac¬ 
tive  multimedia  production  which  contains  instruc¬ 
tions  for  programming,  an  audio  script,  and  a 
detailed  description  of  the  visual  elements  such  as 
text,  video,  graphics,  and  animation.  It  is  typically 
developed  by  instructional  designers,  with  input 
from  other  development  team  members  such  as 
subject  matter  experts,  videographers,  program¬ 
mers,  and  graphic  artists.  Storyboards  are  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  design  phase  of  the  instructional 
systems  development  process.  The  storyboard 
becomes  the  key  design  document  that  the  entire 
production  team  uses  as  a  base  for  developing  the 
interactive  program.  The  storyboard  information  is 
often  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  customer  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  development  effort. 

This  paper  provides  specific  guidelines  for 
storyboard  development  and  the  rationale,  based 
on  research  findings,  for  each  guideline.  The 
research  studies  and  literature  which  support  each 
guideline  are  presented  by  topic  in  the  references. 
It  is  unlikely  that  in  any  one  program,  every  guide¬ 
line  will  be  implemented.  The  guidelines  are  not 
meant  to  be  applicable  to  all  situations  and  environ¬ 
ments.  Their  application  depends  on  factors  such 
as  the  hardware  and  software  selected  for  ICW 
development  and  delivery,  the  learning  skills  and 
motivation  of  the  target  audience,  the  complexity 
and  criticality  of  the  instructional  content,  and,  of 
course,  available  resources.  The  guidelines  should 
be  adjusted  based  on  these  factors. 

BASIC  ICW  INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGIES 

Instructional  strategies  are  the  general  instruc¬ 
tional  treatment  given  to  lessons  in  an  interactive 


multimedia  course.  When  developing  storyboards, 
the  designer  will  be  concerned  with  ensuring  that: 

•  Interactivity  is  increased. 

•  Learner  control  is  addressed. 

•  Feedback  is  appropriate  for  enhancing 
learning  and  transfer. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  INTERACTIVITY 

In  any  type  of  computer-based  training,  inter¬ 
activity  refers  to  the  activities  performed  by  both 
the  learner  and  the  computer.  The  quantity  of 
interaction  depends  on  a  number  of  variables, 
including  the  type  of  input  required  by  the  learner, 
how  the  response  is  analyzed,  and  how  the  com¬ 
puter  responds  back  to  the  learner.  Research  has 
shown  that  it  is  important  to  design  as  much 
m>?aningful  interactivity  as  possible  into  an  ICW 
program  (Hannafin,  1 989,  Lucas,  1 992,  Thompson 
and  Jorgensen,  1989,  Schwier  and  Misanchuk, 
1988).  Borsook  (1991)  argues  that  in  order  for 
interactive  instruction  to  be  truly  interactive,  it 
should  emulate  interpersonal  communication. 
Guidelines  for  increasing  interactivity  in  ICW 
programs  are  presented  below. 

1 .  Provide  opportunities  for  interaction  at  least 
every  three  or  four  screens  or,  alternatively, 
about  one  per  minute.  However,  mandatory 
interaction  with  the  computer  should  not  be 
superficial.  Without  interaction,  the  program 
is  just  a  fancy  electronic  page  turner.  Howev¬ 
er,  if  an  action  required  is  somewhat  superfi¬ 
cial,  the  student  may  be  distracted  by  it  and 
become  annoyed.  Students  prefer  not  to  have 
superficial  interaction. 

2.  Chunk  the  content  into  small  segments  and 
build  in  questions  (with  feedback),  periodic 
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reviews,  and  summaries  for  each  segment. 
Chunking  content  into  smaller  units  and  pro¬ 
viding  opportunities  for  interaction  (e.g.,  ques¬ 
tions)  within  each  information  segment  allows 
students  to  interact  with  the  program  more 
frequently.  "Blending"  instruction  with  prac¬ 
tice  reduces  boredom  and  at  the  sante  time 
facilitates  learning. 

3.  Ask  as  many  questions  as  possible  without 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  instructional 
flow.  Questions  provide  information  for  the 
system  to  evaluate  student  performance  and 
branch  them  to  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
instruction.  Questions  also  sustain  student 
attention  by  keeping  them  involved  in  the 
learning  process. 

4.  Ask  a  question  after,  but  not  immediately 
following,  the  related  content.  Sometimes  a 
gap  between  a  question  and  its  related  con¬ 
tent  will  facilitate  learning  by  forcing  the 
learner  to  mentally  search  for  and  review 
necessary  information,  rather  than  requiring 
them  to  immediately  repeat  what  they  were 
just  taught.  This  searching  and  reviewing 
process  can  enhance  retention. 

5.  Ask  students  a  question  that  they  can  figure 
out  the  answer  to  from  previously  learned 
knowledge.  A  straightforward  presentation  of 
new  content  can  be  boring. 

6.  Ask  students  to  apply  what  they  have  learned 
rather  than  memorize  and  repeat  answers. 

7.  Use  rhetorical  questions  during  instruction  to 
get  students  to  think  about  the  content  or  to 
stimulate  their  curiosity.  Also  use  them  as  a 
natural  transition  between  frames.  A  rhetori¬ 
cal  question  does  not  require  students  to 
overtly  provide  an  answer.  !t  invites  students 
to  mentally  interact  with  the  content.  Used 
as  a  transition  aid,  it  can  direct  students' 
attention  to  what  is  coming  up  next. 

8.  Consider  designs  where  the  learner  is  not 
presented  with  information  in  a  linear  format, 
but  rather  discovers  information  through 
active  expluratiun  in  the  program.  With  some 
tasks,  such  as  problem  solving,  learning 
through  discovery  promotes  understanding 
and  remembering  because  new  knowledge  is 


linked  substantively  and  nonarbitrarily  to 
existing  knowledge. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  LEARNER  CONTROL 

Learner  control  refers  to  the  degree  to  which 
learners  are  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  instruction 
and  their  learning  environment;  what  to  learn  and 
how  to  learn  it.  In  many  instances,  learners  can 
make  appropriate  decisions  about  the  most  effective 
way  to  proceed  through  a  training  program.  Re¬ 
search  suggests,  however,  that  in  some  instances, 
learners  do  not  choose  the  most  effective  route 
(Chung  and  Reigeluth,  1992).  Careful  consideration 
of  learner  control  issues  is  important  in  ICW  design. 
Guidelines  for  learner  control  of  sequence  and  con¬ 
tent  for  lew  programs  are  presented  below. 

1 .  Provide  learner  control  of  sequence  when: 

a.  Lengthy  instructional  sequences  must  be 
completed  by  the  student  in  no  specific 
order.  Student  motivation  and  interest  will 
be  maintained  because  students  will  be  in 
control  and  not  forced  through  a  particular 
sequence  which  ultimately  does  not  affect 
learning. 

b.  Students  are  familiar  with  a  topic  and  are 
able  to  make  appropriate  sequence  choices. 
In  this  case,  motivation  is  facilitated  be¬ 
cause  students  can  choose  information 
that  is  interesting  and  relevant  to  them. 

c.  The  training  is  for  cognitive  strategies  or 
higher-order  problem  solving  tasks.  Se¬ 
quence  control  in  this  instance  will  allow 
students  to  make  selections  that  may 
facilitate  flexible  and  novel  thinking. 

2.  Do  not  provide  sequence  control  to  students 
in  situations  where  the  materials  have  a  spe¬ 
cific  prerequisite  order.  Learning  could  be 
inhibited  if  the  sequence  is  improperly  chosen. 

3.  Provide  learner  control  of  content  when; 

a.  Students  have  significant  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  content.  Presentation  of 
known  materials  is  irrelevant  and  often 
uninteresting  to  students. 

b.  Students  have  higher  ability  (that  is,  they 
are  "sophisticated"  learners).  Sophistical- 


ed  learners  are  often  able  to  make  content 
choices  based  on  their  particular  needs. 

c.  There  is  a  high  probability  that  students 
will  succeed  in  learning  the  content  regard¬ 
less  of  the  chosen  content.  Students  will 
perceive  through  feedback  that  success  is 
under  their  personal  control  and  is  relatively 
independent  of  the  chosen  content. 

d.  Cognitive  strategies  and  higher-order  prob¬ 
lem-solving  (rather  than  facts)  are  being 
taught.  Students  may  see  the  relevance  of 
different  content  and  will  be  able  to  use 
this  information  effectively  in  novel  ways 
during  the  learning  of  cognitive  strategies 
and  higher-order  problem  solving. 

e.  The  skills  are  not  critical,  the  training  is 
optional,  and  student  motivation  is  high. 

4.  Do  not  provide  full  learner  control  of  content 
when  all  topics  in  the  instructional  presen¬ 
tation  are  required  for  successful  completion 
of  the  program  and  there  is  a  hierarchical 
order  to  the  materials.  If  there  is  no  hierar¬ 
chical  order  to  the  lessons,  let  the  students 
have  control  of  the  order  but  make  sure  they 
don't  skip  any  relevant  information. 

5.  Determine  the  amount  of  learner  control  based 
on  your  resource  availability  as  well  as  these 
guidelines.  Increased  learner  control  over 
sequence  and  content  generally  requires  more 
development  work  and  more  resources. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  FEEDbACK 

Feedback  tells  the  learner  about  the  accuracy 
of  their  response.  Feedback  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
dress  possible  student  misconceptions  or  lack  of 
prerequisite  knowledge.  It  can  also  be  used  to  help 
students  learn,  enhance  retention,  and  measure 
how  much  they  have  learned.  Guidelines  for 
feedback  are  presented  below. 

1 .  Keep  feedback  on  the  same  screen  with  the 
question  and  student  response.  This  reduces 
the  memory  load  for  the  student. 

2.  Provide  feedback  immediately  following  a 
student  response.  Information  about  test 
results  is  important  in  the  learning  process. 
Delayed  feedback  can  confuse  students. 


3 .  Provide  feedback  to  verify  the  correctness  and 
explain  why.  It  may  not  be  clear  to  students 
why  their  responses  are  correct  or  incorrect. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  knowledge  of  results, 
feedback  should  provide  specific  information 
about  a  response. 

4.  For  incorrect  responses,  give  the  student  a 
hint  and  ask  the  student  to  try  again.  Without 
the  hint,  students  may  fail  again  and  feel 
frustrated.  The  hint  helps  students  recall 
relevant  information  to  answer  the  question. 

5.  Tailor  the  feedback  to  each  learner's 
response.  Feedback  should  addresc  the  mis¬ 
conception  a  student  may  have  by  selecting  a 
particular  incorrect  response. 

6.  Provide  encouraging  feedback.  However,  do 
not  provide  the  type  of  feedback  that  may 
encourage  a  student  to  make  an  incorrect 
response  on  purpose  just  to  see  the  feedback. 
Positive  feedback  can  provide  students  with 
the  motivation  to  learn.  Cynical  or  negative 
feedback  may  discourage  a  student. 

7.  Add  instructional  leedback  to  simulation  re¬ 
sponses  to  explain  why  the  simulated  world 
reacted  in  a  certain  way  or  to  provide  a  hint. 
In  simulation,  feedback  is  embedded  in  how 
the  simulated  world  responds  to  a  particular 
learner  action.  In  the  test,  feedback  can  be 
phased  out  to  facilitate  transfer. 

8.  If  possible,  allow  students  to  print  out  their 
test  results.  Students  often  like  to  maintain  a 
hard  copy  record  of  their  performance. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  VISUAL  ELEMENTS 

Visual  information  in  an  !CW  course  serves  to 

enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  program. 

Visual  elements  include  still  frame  and  motion 

video,  photographs,  text,  graphics,  and  animation. 

Guidelines  for  visual  elements  of  an  ICW  program 

are  presented  below. 

1 .  Do  not  jam  a  screen  with  too  much  informa¬ 
tion  at  any  one  point.  Cluttered  screens 
reduce  learning  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
(i.e.,  it  takes  more  time  to  learn  and  more 
students  often  make  more  errors.) 


2.  When  presenting  a  large  amount  of  relevant 
information,  display  small  chunks  of  informa¬ 
tion  one  at  a  time  through; 

•  Screen  build-up 

•  Window  overlay 

•  Icon  buttons 

3.  Use  windows  to  group  or  separate  certain 
information  from  the  rest  of  the  display.  This 
guideline  helps  to; 

•  Draw  students'  attention  to  a  particular  set 
of  data. 

•  Reduce  the  density  of  display  on  the 
screen  by  superimposing  one  display  on 
top  of  another. 

•  Establish  student  expectancy  that  certain 
data  will  always  appear  in  a  certain  format 
and  location. 

4.  Use  icon  buttons  for  concrete  concepts  that 
can  be  represented  pictorially  in  miniature. 
Icon  buttons  represent  information  that  is 
available  in  a  compact,  easy-to-understand, 
pictorial  format;  and  upon  request  of  a  stu¬ 
dent,  disclose  that  information. 

5.  Consider  presenting  information  graphically 
and  spatially  (e.g.,  in  a  diagram  or  a  flow¬ 
chart).  Relationships  among  content  or  the 
overall  program  structure  can  be  more  easily 
visualized  and  remembered.  A  student's  path 
through  the  program  can  be  easily  displayed 
and  remembered. 

6.  Use  the  following  techniques  to  keep  students 
oriented: 

•  Place  certain  information  in  constant 
locations. 

•  Provide  a  consistent  layout  for  the  same 
types  of  screens. 

•  Maintain  the  same  perspective  in  a  series 
of  visuals.  If  a  change  of  perspective  is 
necessary,  cue  students  to  the  change. 

•  Use  type  sizes,  colors,  and  shapes  as  cues. 

•  Provide  signposts  which  help  a  student 
know  current  and  past  locations,  what  lies 
ahead,  and  how  to  get  there.  Make  sign¬ 
posts  available  for  reference  without  requir¬ 
ing  the  student  to  move  from  the  current 
location. 

•  Provide  a  bird's-eye  view,  or  long  shot, 
before  zooming  into  details,  to  establish  a 
frame  of  reference  for  the  student. 


Knowing  where  they  are,  how  they  got 
there,  what  tney  can  do,  where  they  can  go 
and  how  they  can  get  there  gives  students  a 
sense  of  control.  Making  this  information 
available  allows  students  to  concentrate  on 
the  program  content  rather  than  the  naviga¬ 
tion  mechanism. 

7.  Use  the  following  techniques  to  position  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  screen; 

•  Present  key  information  in  prominent  areas 
(e.g.,  away  from  the  border). 

•  Present  information  that  changes  from 
display  to  display  (the  body  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion)  in  the  center  of  the  screen. 

•  Present  recurrent  information  (e.g.,  menu 
bars)  in  constant  locations. 

•  Present  navigation  buttons  near  the  borders 
of  the  screen. 

8.  To  differentiate  key  information  and  attract  or 
direct  a  student's  attention,  implement  these 
cuing  techniques: 

•  Arrows,  labels,  narration 

•  Separation  of  information  into  distinct  objects 

•  Windows 

•  Colors,  shapes 

•  Highlighting,  bordering,  underlining 

•  Mixed  type  sizes  and  fonts 

•  Blinking 

9.  Use  the  following  techniques  for  cuing 
information: 

•  Reserve  blinking  for  critical  situations  re¬ 
quiring  immediate  student  attention  or 
action. 

•  Keep  borders  distinct  from  the  object 
enclosed. 

•  Highlight  by  either  brightening  the  area  of 
interest  or  dimming  the  background. 

•  Limit  highlighting  to  10  percent  of  the 
display  for  effectiveness. 

•  Avoid  using  too  many  cues  at  one  time. 
Oversaturation  of  the  techniques  may 
reduce  their  effectiveness. 

10.  Use  the  following  techniques  for  colors; 

•  Limit  the  number  of  colors  on  each  display. 
Too  many  colors  on  a  display  reduce  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  aesthetic  quality. 

•  Use  black  on  yellow,  or  black  on  white  for 
text.  Always  use  dark  letters  on  a  light 
background.  Blue  is  an  excellent  back- 
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ground  color.  But  don't  use  blue  for  text, 
edges,  narrow  lines,  or  small  objects. 

•  Avoid  distinctions  based  on  the  color  cue 
only.  When  using  colors,  always  use  a 
second  cue  (e.g.,  label,  shape,  texture)  for 
color-blind  students. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  MOTION  VIDEO 

Motion  video  is  often  a  major  element  of  ICW. 
A  high  level  of  detail  is  necessary  in  the  storyboard 
to  ensure  that  the  video  producer  has  sufficient 
information  to  get  an  accurate  video  shot.  Guide¬ 
lines  for  motion  video  are  presented  below. 

1 .  Present  all  information  in  three-shot  sequenc¬ 
es  (long,  medium,  and  close-up)  to  establish 
visual  orientation.  Use  close-up  shots  to  grab 
the  student's  attention  and  imply  that  some¬ 
thing  is  important.  Use  long  shots  to  estab¬ 
lish  frames  of  reference.  Try  to  avoid  static 
shots  when  shooting  motion  video. 

2.  Use  a  zoom-in  to  focus  a  student's  attention 
on  a  particular  object  while  maintaining  visual 
orientation.  This  provides  a  similar  effect  to  a 
three-shot  sequence. 

3.  When  showing  something  new,  focus  on  the 
subject  long  enough  for  the  audience  to  regis¬ 
ter  what  is  being  shown.  Once  the  audience 
has  seen  the  subject  in  the  shot,  you  don't 
have  to  focus  on  it  as  long  the  next  time  you 
show  it. 

4.  Keep  the  main  subject  well  lit  and  watch  for 
possible  background  distractions.  The  eye 
focuses  on  lighted  instead  of  dark  areas  and 
movement  instead  of  static  images. 

5.  Consider  using  the  following  motion  video 
formats: 

•  Facility/event  walk-through  (with  an  off¬ 
screen  narrator) 

•  Lecture  (talking  head) 

•  Demonstration  (show  and  tell)  and  modeling 

•  Interview 

•  Talk  show  format 

•  Panel  discussion 

•  Dramatization 

•  Simulation 

6.  Use  "first-person"  simulation  to  allow  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  perform  actions  as  closely  as  possible 


to  the  actual  situation  (e.g.,  operating  a  piece 
of  equipment  or  troubleshooting).  Usually 
first-person  simulation  is  the  preferred  method 
because  it  facilitates  transfer  from  training  to 
on-the-job  performance. 

7.  Use  "third-person"  or  directed  simulation  to 
allow  the  student  to  vicariously  experience  the 
situation  by  directing  a  "person"  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  perform  whatever  actions  the  student 
wants  to  perform.  A  "third-person"  sirnulation 
may  be  more  appropriate  when  you  want  the 
studeitts  to  explore  the  consequences  of  both 
right  and  wrong  behaviors  in  a  high-risk 
situation. 

8.  Use  audio  and  video  to  reinforce  each  other. 
Never  present  two  unrelated  or  clashing 
pieces  of  information  at  the  same  time  with 
audio  and  video.  Design  a  visual  message 
appropriate  to  the  content  and  make  sure  that 
each  visual  ties  in  directly  to  the  accompany¬ 
ing  audio.  Presenting  unrelated  or  clashing 
information  or  an  inappropriate  visual  will 
often  confuse  the  student. 

9.  Present  a  series  of  visuals  before  or  at  the  end 
of  instruction.  Quick  visual  inserts  presented 
before  instruction  stimulate  recall  of  prerequi¬ 
sites,  serve  as  an  advance  organizer,  direct 
attention  to  key  information,  and  heighten 
interest.  Quick  visual  inserts  presented  after 
instruction  remind  the  audience  of  the  key 
information  and  enhance  retention. 

10.  Show  future  events  or  consequences  of  unac¬ 
ceptable  performance  (e.g.,  disaster  caused 
by  human  errors)  prior  to  instruction.  This 
guideline  is  useful  to  impress  the  audience 
with  the  serious  outcomes  associated  with 
unacceptable  performance  and  to  motivate  the 
audience  to  adopt  acceptable  behaviors  or 
practices. 

1 1 .  Repeat  program  content  in  either  an  identical 
format  or  a  different  perspective  to  draw 
attention  to  particular  items,  heighten  interest, 
and  enhance  retention.  Things  that  are  re¬ 
peated  are  often  remembered  better.  The 
mere  fact  that  something  is  repeated  implies 
that  it  is  important. 

1 2.  Use  motion  video  rather  than  still  frame  if  the 
content  reouires  movement  to  clearly  depict 
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the  point.  Use  still  frames  if  production  re¬ 
sources  are  limited  or  there  are  storage  limita¬ 
tions  with  hardware. 

Although  expensive  to  produce,  full-motion 
video  can  be  used  to  represent  reality  and  help  the 
student  achieve  a  high  degree  of  transfer  from 
training  to  on-the-job  performance.  Motion  video 
can  often  add  motivational  value  to  training.  For 
these  reasons,  motion  video  is  often  used  to 
support  affective  domain  objectives  and  simula¬ 
tions.  However,  it  may  be  impractical  or  impossi¬ 
ble  to  produce  full-motion  video.  If  this  is  the 
case,  animation  sequences  and  graphics  may  be 
substituted  so  that  instructional  effectiveness  is 
not  compromised. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  GRAPHICS/ANIMATION 

Graphics  and  animation  sequences  are  often 
developed  to  enhance  learning.  Guidelines  for  graph¬ 
ics  and  animation  design  are  presented  below. 

1 .  Use  graphics  or  animation  when: 

•  A  realistic  presentation  (i.e.,  video)  may 
overwhelm  the  audience  with  too  much 
detail. 

•  Conditions  or  problems  to  be  portrayed 
occur  so  infrequently  that  a  video  presenta¬ 
tion  is  not  practical. 

•  Minute  details  are  required.  Video  often 
has  lower  resolution  than  graphics. 

2.  Use  graphics  to  reduce  irrelevant  details  and 
highlight  key  information.  Video  may  be  used 
together  with  or  following  the  graphic 
presentation. 

3.  Avoid  biases  or  stereotypes  in  graphics  or 
animation  (gender,  ethnic  groups,  etc.).  Use 
of  biases  or  stereotypes  is  insulting  and 
distracting. 

4.  Use  exaggeration  and  humor  carefully  to 
heighten  student  interest  and  to  facilitate 
recall.  People  often  remember  exaggerated  or 
humorous  information  better  and  can  be  moti¬ 
vated  by  it. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  TEXT 

Text  is  often  used  to  present  content  or  high¬ 
light  certain  information.  Guidelines  for  designing 
text  are  presented  below. 


1.  Limit  the  amount  of  text  on  screen.  It  is  more 
difficult  and  takes  longer  to  read  text  on  a 
screen  than  in  print.  People  read  text  on  a 
computer  screen  at  a  rate  28  percent  slower 
than  reading  from  a  book. 

2  Position  text  appropriately.  Regular  text 
should  be  left-justified  only.  Center  headings 
and  titles.  Don't  h/phenate  words  at  the  end 
of  a  line. 

3.  Use  the  following  format  techniques: 

•  Provide  generous  white  space  to  separate 
blocks  of  information. 

•  Use  headings  as  content  summarizers  and 
navigation  aids. 

•  Convert  sentences  containing  serial  items 
to  lists. 

•  Organize  complex  information  into  tables  to 
help  learners  integrate  program  content. 

•  Reserve  use  of  all  upper  ca.^e  for  emphasis 
and  titles  only. 

4.  Use  the  followir.g  attention-getting  techniques: 

•  Limit  highlighting  or  boldface  to  1 0  percent 
of  the  display. 

•  Use  italic  type  for  titles  or  headings. 

•  Use  reverse  video  or  blinking  with  extreme 
discretion.  Never  blink  text  to  be  read. 

•  Use  mixed  type  sizes  or  fonts  to  differenti¬ 
ate  screen  components. 

•  Use  no  more  than  one  attention-getting 
technique  on  a  single  screen.  Remember 
that  oversaturation  will  reduce  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  techniques. 

5.  Verify  the  appropriateness  of  the  colors  used 
for  text  under  simulated  presentation  condi¬ 
tions.  The  clarity  of  colors  used  for  text  will 
vary  depending  on  such  factors  as  lighting  of 
the  room  where  the  ICW  stations  are  and 
proximity  of  the  student  to  the  machine. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  AUDIO 

The  audio  part  of  a  storyboard  is  used  by  the 

narrator  during  audio  production.  Guidelines  for 

audio  design  are  presented  below. 

1.  Use  audio  for  primary  presentation  of  the 
program  content  when  the  message  is  short, 
simple,  and  requires  immediate  student 
response;  or  if  the  target  audience  has  poor 
reading  skills. 


2.  Don't  allow  audio  to  interfere  with  reading 
from  the  text  and  vice  versa.  To  be  most 
effective,  audio  and  text  should  complement, 
not  compete  with,  each  other. 

3.  Don't  put  a  lot  of  text  on  a  single  screen. 
Research  data  indicates  that  students  find  it 
easier  to  complete  lessons  which  use  audio 
extensively  to  present  information.  Students 
generally  prefer  not  to  have  to  read  long  tex. 
passages  off  a  screen. 

4.  Don't  let  audio  compete  with  video  presenta¬ 
tions.  Audio  should  support  rather  than 
contradict  or  interfere  with  visuals.  Long  si¬ 
lences  or  competing  audio  and  video  may 
confuse  students. 

5.  If  audio  is  used,  provide  students  with  head¬ 
phones.  Students  in  a  lab  environment  will 
not  be  distracted  by  the  audio  from  other 
student  stations  if  headphones  are  provided. 

6.  When  scripting  narration,  consider  using  the 
following  techniques; 

•  Visualize  the  images  that  will  be  presented 
on  the  screen  during  the  narration. 

•  Use  style  and  tone  appropriate  to  students* 
language  ability,  subject  matter  knowledge, 
and  vocabulary. 

•  Write  the  script  for  the  ear,  not  the  eye. 
Read  the  script  out  loud  to  yourself  and 
listen  to  how  it  sounds. 

•  Keep  the  language  simple,  use  the  active 
voice,  and  be  direct. 

•  Use  short  sentences. 

•  Watch  out  for  acronyms,  technical  jargon, 
and  unfamiliar  terms.  Define  them  if  you 
have  to  use  them. 

•  Make  the  transitions  from  one  concept  to 
another  clear. 

•  Provide  a  corresponding  visual  for  every 
piece  of  narration. 

•  Avoid  long  pauses  in  visuals  while  waiting 
for  extended  narration  to  finish. 

•  Select  appropriate  narrators. 

•  Alternate  male  and  female  voices  to  provide 
variety  and  maintain  audience  attention. 

7.  To  makfa  it  easier  for  the  narrator  or  profes¬ 
sional  talent  to  record  or  read  the  ICW  audio, 
use  the  following  techniques; 

•  Number  all  pages  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner. 


•  Use  a  legible  type  size. 

•  Specify  how  acronyms  should  be  read. 

•  Spell  out  all  numbers. 

•  Spell  difficult  words  and  names 
phonetically. 

•  Separate  each  letter  in  an  abbreviation  with 
a  hyphen  (e.g.,  I-C-W). 

•  Describe  nonverbal  cues  in  parentheses. 

•  Indicate  pauses  by  the  word  "PAUSE"  in 
parentheses. 

•  Indicate  emphases  in  parentheses  if  inflec¬ 
tion  is  not  obvious. 

•  Double  or  triple  space  between  lines. 

8.  Stick  to  the  message.  Tell  the  students  only 
what  is  relevant. 

9.  Keep  the  audio  script  short  and  simple.  If  the 
message  is  too  long,  break  it  into  chunks 
separated  by  instructional  activities  (e.g., 
quizzes,  reviews,  hands-on  exercises).  Stu¬ 
dents  may  get  bored  if  they  receive  infor¬ 
mation  passively  from  the  program  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time. 

10.  Use  sound  effects  as  cues.  Once  the  link 
between  a  sound  effect  and  a  specific  event 
is  established,  the  sound  effect  can  serve  as 
an  efficient  navigation  aid,  such  as  the 
following; 

•  Use  a  beep  or  an  "oh-oh"  to  clue  students 
that  they've  done  something  incorrectly  on 
the  screen  (e.g.,  wrong  entry).  Provide 
headphones  to  the  students  so  classmates 
won't  know  when  mistakes  are  being  made. 

•  Use  tunes  associated  with  certain  events  in 
the  program  (e.g.,  introduce  a  quiz  with  a 
short  music  sequence). 

11.  Keep  production  limits  in  mind  (i.e.,  budget, 
time,  and  technical  capabilities  of  production 
staff  and  equipment).  Allow  time  for  audio 
rework,  which  could  happen  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  effort  proceeds.  You  obviously  want  to 
avoid  reaching  a  point  in  the  development 
effort  where  you  have  run  out  of  funds  and 
"aren't  quite  finished"  with  the  program. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  PROGRAMMING 

The  actual  programming  or  authoring  of  an 
ICW  program  typically  occurs  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  phase.  However,  consideration  needs  to  be 
given  to  a  number  of  programming  issues  during 
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storyboard  design.  It  is  wise  to  establish  program¬ 
ming  standards  before  beginning  to  storyboard  the 
content.  Standards  save  time;  they  eliminate  the 
need  for  reinvention  and  modification.  Standards 
also  promote  clarity  and  consistency.  Although  a 
certain  degree  of  flexibility  is  necessary  and  chang¬ 
es  may  occur  along  the  way,  standards  establish 
consistency  throughout  the  entire  ICW  program. 
Follow  these  program  standards,  unless  you  can 
offer  a  convincing  argument  as  to  why  the  stan¬ 
dards  are  not  applicable  to  your  design. 

Consider  Programming  Standards  or  Conventions 
for: 

Screen  Type 

•  Course/lesson/subject  title  screen 

•  Introduction/overview  screen 

•  Instructional  screen 

•  Inserted  question  and  feedback  screen 

•  Review  screen 

•  Summary  screen 

•  Practice/exercise  screen 

•  Test  screen 

•  Help  screen 

Screen  Layout 

•  Amount  of  text 

•  Text  placement 

•  Headings 

•  Margins 

•  Text  font  and  size 

•  Captions 

•  Color  (text,  background,  emphasis,  borders) 

•  Attention-getting  cues 

•  Paragraph  indentation 

•  Buttons  (what  -  navigation/help/content; 
format  -  icon/text) 

•  Menus  (structure,  labels) 

•  Windows 

Que  '*ions  and  Feedback 

•  Presentation  of  questions  (text,  audio, 
graphics,  or  combination) 

•  Type  of  student  responses  required  (point¬ 
ing,  selecting,  or  text  entry) 

•  Number  of  tries  allowed 

•  Hints 

•  Type  of  feedback  for  each  try  (knowledge 
of  result,  explanation,  remediation) 

•  Presentation  ot  feedback  (text,  audio, 
graphics,  or  combination) 


Presentation  Sequence  in  Each  Segment 

•  Title  screen 

•  Opening  (motivational  video  segment) 

•  List  of  objectives 

•  Main  body  of  instruction  with  inserted 
questions  and  periodic  reviews 

•  Summary 

•  Exercise,  practice,  and  test 
Miscellaneous 

•  Naming  conventions  for  video  segments 
and  files 

•  Transition 

•  Sign-on  procedures 

•  Cursor  placement  on  each  new  screen 

•  Voice  (e.g.,  referring  to  students  as  "you" 
and  the  orogram  as  "i"  or  a  third  person) 

•  Movement  instruction  (given  via  audio 
channel  or  buttons  on  the  screen) 

SUMMARY 

The  guidelines  presented  in  this  paper  are 
based  on  over  ten  years  of  research  regarding  the 
design  and  development  of  interactive  multimedia 
courseware.  Because  the  research  findings  are  at 
times  contradictory,  it  is  important  that  the  guide¬ 
lines  and  approaches  that  you  select  be  based  on 
the  particular  circumstances  of  your  training  appli¬ 
cation  and  users.  For  example,  factors  such  as  the 
learning  skills  and  motivation  of  the  target  audi¬ 
ence,  the  complexity  of  the  instructional  content, 
and  the  hardware  and  software  selected  for  ICW 
development  and  delivery  will  greatly  affect  the 
courseware  design.  These  guidelines  are  not 
meant  to  be  applicable  to  all  learning  situations  and 
training  environments.  The  guidelines  should  be 
selected  and  adjusted  based  on  specific  program 
requirements  and  resources. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Strawman  version  of  the  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS) 
Architecture  was  unveiled  In  March  1992.  This  Architecture  addressed  the 
requirements  and  design  of  Interactive  (man-ln-the-loop)  combat 
simulation  In  a  distributed  and  networked  computing  environment. 

Since  Its  Initial  unveiling,  work  has  continued  on  the  refinement  and 
expansion  of  the  architecture.  This  paper  highlights  developments  which, 
as  part  of  the  Architecture,  facilitate  the  Interoperation  of  training 
simulators  of  varied  fidelity,  design,  and  manufacture. 

A  specific  application  which  motivates  this  work  Is  the  requirement  to 
conduct  training  simulation  exercises  which  utilize  three  different  classes 
of  networked  simulator  devices— a  class  of  existing  DIS  trainers,  an 
existing  high-definitlon  engineering  simulator,  and  a  class  of  new- 
generation  DIS  simulators. 

Specific  Issues  to  be  addressed  in  the  paper  are: 

•  Summary  overview  of  key  concepts  of  the  DIS  Architecture  and  Its 
enhancements. 

•  Brief  comparison  of  the  configurations  and  capabilities  of  both  the 
existing  "SIMNET"  devices  and  the  newer-generatlon  training  devices. 

•  Analysis  of  how  simulator  differences  detract  from  the  Interoperation  of 
these  systems. 

•  Discussion  of  the  concepts  and  solutions,  found  In  the  DIS  Architecture, 
which  address  Interoperability  problems. 

The  focus  of  the  paper  Is  to  address  how  the  Architecture  supports  the 
Implementation  of  Interoperability  solutions  in  the  proposed  exercises. 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Strawman  version  of  the 
Distributed  Interactive  Simulation 
Architecture  (known  as  the  "DIS 
Architecture")  was  unveiled  at  the  Sixth 

Workshop _ on  Standards _ fai _ ths. 

Interoperability  of  Defense  Simulations  in 
March  1992.  This  Architecture  addressed 
the  design  requirements  of  interactive, 
man-in-the-loop  combat  simulation  in  a 
distributed,  networked  computing 
environment.  The  purpose  of  the 
Architecture  is  as  stated: 

"The  DIS  Architecture  defines  a  time 
and  space  coherent  representation  of 
a  virtual  battlefield  environment, 
measured  in  terms  of  the  human 
perception  and  behaviors  of 
warfighters  interacting  in  free  play. 

It  provides  a  structure  by  which 
independently  developed  systems 
(e.g.  training  simulators)  may 
interact  with  each  other  in  a  well 
managed  and  validated  combat 
simulation  environment..." 

Since  its  initial  unveiling,  the  DIS 
Architecture  has  been  expanded  and 
revised.  This  work  has  been  supported  by 
the  Army's  Battlefield  Distributed 
Simulation — Developmental  (BDS-D) 
program.  This  paper  highlights  the  key 
characteristics  of  the  revised  Architecture 
with  respect  to  interoperability. 
Interoperability  is  the  goal  of  facilitating 
the  joint  use  of  training  simulators  of 
varied  fidelity,  resolution,  design  and 
manufacture. 

The  specific  application  which 
motivates  the  work  described  in  this  paper 
is  the  requirement  to  conduct  training 
simulation  exercises  which  utilize  three 
classes  of  simulator  environments:  an 
existing  class  of  networked  simulator 
devices  (the  Simulator  Networking,  or 
SIMNET  system),  a  high-definition 
engineering  simulator  at  NASA  Ames 
Crewstation  Research  and  Development 
Facility  (CSRDF),  and  a  class  of  newer- 
generation  simulators  being  developed  as 


part  BDS-D.  This  combined  system  will 
support  tactical  combat  training — teaching 
the  specifics  of  coordination,  cooperation, 
and  teamwork  on  the  combined-arms 
battlefield. 

Specific  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the 
paper  are: 

•  Comparison  of  the  configurations  and 

capabilities  of  the  different  simulator 
training  devices. 

•  Analysis  of  how  these  differences  cause 

problems  in  the  proposed 
interoperation  of  these  systems. 

•  Discussion  of  the  solutions  that  have 

been  developed  to  meet  these 
interoperability  problems. 

•  Demonstration  of  how  these  solutions 

are  incorporated  into  the  DIS 
Architecture. 

ARCHITECTURE  OVERVIEW 

The  DIS  Architecture  was  first 
presented  in  Strawman  form  in  March  of 
1992.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
expanded  and  refined.  Space  will  not  allow 
a  full  explanation  of  the  Architecture. 
However,  we  will  present  some  key 
features  that  relate  to  interoperability. 

Architecture  Composition 

In  general,  an  architecture  consists  of 
a  reference  model  (to  establish  common 
conception  and  discourse),  and  an  attendant 
set  of  standards  (to  establish  commonalty 
in  design  and  interoperability).  In  the 
past,  the  focus  of  the  DIS  community  has 
been  on  the  message  protocol  between 
simulators.  This  message  standard 
(formally  known  as  "Standard  for 
Information  Technology — Protocols  for 
Distributed  Interactive  Simulation 
Applications"  [7])  is  commonly  known  as 
the  DIS  Protocol.  DIS  Architecture 
developers  decided  that  the  DIS  protocol, 
while  necessary,  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Additional  standards  were  needed  to  ensure 
compatible  visual,  terrain,  weapons,  and 
dynamics  models.  The  Architecture  uses 
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the  term  "DIS  Standards'  for  these 
additional  standards  specified  by  the 
Architecture. 

Public  vs.  Private 

Every  architecture  attempts  to  identify 
the  boundary  between  private  design  and 
public  conformance  to  a  standard.  The  DIS 
Architecture  is  no  exception.  However,  in 
OIS,  with  its  emphasis  on  promoting 
interoperability  between  legacy  simulation 
systems,  this  boundary  line  is  even  more 
important. 

A  tradeoff  faced  in  this  consideration  is 
to  weigh  the  promotion  of  comprehensive 
interoperability  (by  levying  rigorous 
standards)  against  the  accommodation  of 
legacy  systems.  An  architecture  with  light 
standards  that  accommodates  legacy 
systems  is  said  to  be  ’non-invasive".  As 
we  shall  see,  the  demands  of  useful 
interoperability  under  this  application 
forced  the  architecture  to  be  somewhat 
invasive. 

Time  and  Space  Coherence 

Time  and  space  coherence  is  the  key 
objective  of  the  DIS  Architecture.  Time 
and  space  coherence  is  not  simulation 
fidelity.  Fidelity  describes  how  well  the 
synthetic  environment  maps  to  reality. 
Time  and  space  coherence  is  instead 
concerned  with  preservation  of  the 
simulation  illusion  and  the  maintenance  of 
consistent  experience  and  sensation  for  all 
simulation  participants. 

Implementation  Principles 

DIS  technology  is  based  on  a  core  set  of 
implementation  principles  which  must  be 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  architecture. 

•  Autonomous  simulation  entities 
interacting  in  real  time  via  networks 
using  local  copies  of  a  common  terrain 
and  models  database. 

•  Each  DIS  entity  maintains  its  own 
world  view,  as  a  function  of:  its 
internal  simulation,  the  :ommon 


database,  and  state/event  messages 
received  from  external  entities. 

•  Each  DIS  entity  employs  Remote  Entity 
Approximation  (REA)  to  project  a 
locally  consistent  time/space  view  of 
external  entities. 

•  Simulation  entities  correspond  closely 
to  weapon  systems  and  other  actual 
equipment  found  in  the  synthetic 
environment. 

The  last  principle  leads  naturally  to 
the  creation  of  an  object-oriented 
architecture. 

Layered  Architecture  Model 

The  Strawman  DIS  Architecture  focused 
on  the  physical  implementation  of 
networked  simulation — the  underpinnings 
of  devices  and  networks  which  support  the 
synthetic  environment.  The  reference 
model  has  since  been  expanded  to  constitute 
a  layered  structure  that  gives  greater 
expression  to  the  synthetic  environment 
and  its  algorithmic  supports.  The  benefits 
of  this  layered  model  are  fourfold; 

•  layering  simplifies  module  design  in 
each  layer 

•  greater  emphasis  on  the  synthetic 
environment  supports  applications  and 
users 

•  Layer-to-layer  assignment  through  the 

Architecture  promotes  independent  and 
systematic  exercise  design 

•  Requirements  trace  through  the 
Architecture  layers  supports  enhanced 
Verification,  Validation,  and 
Accreditation  (VV&A) 

•  Format  emulation  of  other  familiar 
architectural  paradigms  (e.g.  OS!) 
supports  acceptance  and  understanding 
of  the  architecture 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  layered 
reference  model. 
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Synthetic  Layer  •  This  layer 
describes  the  synthetic  environment  in  a 
hierarchical  format,  organized  by  classes 
and  objects.  It  is  used  for  descriptive 
purposes  and  provides  benefit  to  '.idelity 
description,  VV&A,  and  expression  of 
simulation  requirements. 

Logical  Layer  •  This  layer  defines 
and  describes  entities  and  the  underlying 
models  of  entity-to-entity  communication. 

The  format  used  is  class  and  object 
descriptions  which  capture  the  methcxis 
and  mechanisms  of  communication.  This 
layer  specifies  entity  types,  allowable 
interactions  between  these  types,  and 
standard  message  formats 

Physical  Layer  •  This  layer  defines 
and  describes  the  physical  realization  of 


DiS  implementation.  Its  purpose  is  to 
describe:  (1)  implementation  of  entities, 
(2)  implementation  of  interactions 
(including  bit-wise  design  of  PDU's  and 
standard  REA  algorithms),  (3) 
networking,  (4)  security,  (5) 
interoperability,  (6)  strategies  for  VV&A, 
and  (7)  definition  of  "test-points"  for 
testable,  verifiable  design. 

Physical  Layer  Reference  Model 

The  reference  model  for  the  physical 
layer  is  depicted  in  Figure  2.  The  essential 
components  of  this  model  are  entities, 
cells.  Cell  Interface  Units/Cell  Adapter 
Units,  and  virtual  networks.  The  diagram 
portrays  three  cells,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  exploded  view  in  order  to  depict  its 
internal  components. 


Synthetic  Layer 

OMcribM  th«  *lnt*nd«d* 
VMw 


HMpping  synthetic 
environment  to  015  entitles 


CGF  Entity 


Logical  Layer 
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View 


Mepping  DIS  entitles  end 
messeges  to  physicel 
components 


Physical  Layer 


Oittributn  the 
Actuator*  of  the  Public 
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Entitles  •  Entities,  as  defined  by  the 
DIS  Protocol  are  "elements  of  the  synthetic 
environment  that  are  created  and 
controlled  by  a  simulation  application 
through  the  exchange  of  DIS  PDU".  The  DIS 
Architecture  broadens  this  terminology 
some\A/hat  to  describe  simulation  entities 
as  objects  that  use  the  message-passing 
mechanism  to  interact  with,  control,  or 
monitor  the  synthetic  environment.  The 
Architecture  identifies  three  types  of 
Simulation  Entities:  battlespace  entities, 
simulation  support  entities,  and 
environment  entities.  Battlespace  and 
environment  entities  are  properly 
"Simulation  Entities"  in  the  DIS  protocol 
standard. 

Battlespace  entities  correspond  to 
actual  battlespace  equipment  or 
organizations.  They  can  be  aircraft,  ships, 
armored  vehicles,  dismounted  infantry 
soldiers,  guided  missiles,  command  posts, 
trucks,  lasers,  emitters,  platoon  units, 
company  units,  etc.  A  battlespace  entity 
incorporates  a  direct  soldier/machine 
interface  which  emulates  the 
soldier/machine  interface  associated  with 
its  real-world  analog. 

Simulation  support  entities 
"instrument"  the  simulation.  They  provide 
monitor  and  control,  but  have  no  analog  on 
the  a'^tual  battlefield.  Examples  include 
Plan  View  Display  and  Exercise  Controller. 

Environment  entities  corresponds  to 
the  components  of  the  actual  battlefield 
environmer't — terrain,  atmosphere  (haze, 
clouds,  wind,  etc.)  bathysphere,  sun 
lighting,  moon  lighting,  and  unmanned 
objects  in  the  environment.  They  have  no 
direct  soldier/machine  interface. 

Asset  vs.  Entity  -  The  Architecture 
uses  the  term  "asset"  to  distinguish  a 
simulation  resource  from  its  network 
presence.  Entities,  as  described  above, 
have  network  presence.  As  such,  they  can 
really  be  said  to  bebng  to  all  three  layers 
of  the  Architecture.  An  asset  is  a  physical 
resource  (e.g.  computer,  cable,  human 
operator,  database)  that  supports  an 


entity.  To  promote  "plugable" 
interoperability,  assets  must  be  managed 
by  the  Architecture  as  well  as  entities. 

Cells  -  Cells  are  collections  of 
entities.  Ceils  come  in  two  varieties; 
Standard  and  Non-Standard.  A  Standard 
Cell  contains  only  entities  whose  public 
parts  conform  to  the  DIS  Architecture.  A 
Non-Standard  Cell  does  not.  Non-Standard 
Cells  may  consist  of  non-DIS  simulators, 
instrumented  live  vehicles  on  a  training 
range,  or  analytic  combat  models. 

All  entities  which  share  common 
databases  and  models  and  which  are 
therefore  "compatible"  in  the  synthetic 
environment,  belong  in  a  common  cell.  DiS 
compliance,  in  the  case  of  a  Standard  Cell, 
means  that  constituent  entities 
communicate  via  the  DIS  protocol,  and  they 
draw  their  data  from  DIS-compliant  Cell 
databases. 

Figure  2  also  describes  the  structure 
of  the  DIS  Cell  Database.  This  structure  is 
known  as  the  Conimon  Database  Standard 
(CDB)  and  is  part  of  the  Logical  Layer. 
The  DIS  CDB  consists  of  three  component 
databases:  Simworld  Database,  Session 
Database,  and  Review  Database.  The 
Simworld  Database  defines  the  underlying 
models  of  the  synthetic  environment  (e.g. 
remote  entity  approximation  algorithms, 
atmospheric  models,  terrain  models, 
weapons  and  weapon  effects  models, 
rendering  algorithms)  and  has  a  key  role 
in  supporting  interoperability  by  ensuring 
commonalty  of  functionality  among  models 
and  algorithms  distributed  across  the 
network. 

Virtual  Networks  •  The  virtual 
network  connects  entities  for  the 
instantiation  of  the  synthetic  environment. 

It  has  a  two-tier  structure.  The  cell-tier 
connects  entities  within  a  cell,  the  inter¬ 
cell  tier  connects  cells.  The  Architecture 
specifies  that  the  inter-cell  tier  must  be 
DIS  compliant.  Linking  the  two  tiers  are 
devices  known  as  Cell  Interface  Units 
(CIUs)  and  Cell  Adapter  Units  (CAUs). 
CIU’s  connect  Standard  Cells  to  the  upper 
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tier.  CAU's  connect  (or  adapt)  Non- 
Standard  cells  to  the  upper  tier. 

Interoperability  "Claeeee"  and 
"Domains"  —  Two  concepts  in  the 
Physical  Layer  directly  address 
interoperability.  The  first,  the  Simworld 
Database,  identifies  "interoperability 
classes'.  The  second,  the  cell,  contains 
"interoperability  domains".  An 
"interoperability  class”  refers  to  a  set  of 
simulator  (asset)  characteristics  which 
are  sufficiently  compatible  in  terms  of 
algorithms,  models,  fidelity,  resolution, 
database,  security,  throughput,  physical 
connectivity,  etc.  to  validly  interoperate  in 
most  exercises.  A  cell  contains  a  group  of 
simulators,  whose  characteristics  are  all 
drawn  from  the  same  interoperability 
class,  which  are  linked  together  to 
meaningfully  interoperate.  A  cell  is  real 
assets  linked  together  to  support  teal 
exercises,  hence  an  "interoperability 
domain*. 


Interactions  between  cells  occur  via 
CIUs  and  the  CAUs.  So  here  too  the 
architecture  addresses  interoperability. 

SITE  DESCRIPTIONS 

To  sharpen  its  focus  on  the  key  issues 
of  interoperability,  we  have  concentrated 
Architecture  extended  development  onto  a 
BDS-D  subsystem  which  highlights  some 
of  the  relevant  problems  of 
interoperability.  We  call  this  subsystem 
the  Architecture  Design-Focus  System 
(ADFS).  A  block  diagram  of  the  ADFS  is 
presented  in  Figure  3. 

The  ADFS  consists  of  three  different 
cells  (two  existing,  one  proposed)  that  are 
being  networked  together  to  support  joint 
exercises.  Two  cells  are  already  connected: 
the  Aviation  Testbed  facility  (AVTB)  at  Ft. 
Rucker,  AL,  and  the  Crew  Station  Research 


and  Development  Facility  (CSRDF)  at  NASA 
Ames  Research  Center  in  Mountain  View, 
CA.  The  third  cell  (proposed)  will  be 
hosted  at  the  AVTB  site  and  will  consist  of 
upgraded  flight  simulators.  In  this  paper, 
this  new  cell  will  be  referred  to  ns  the 
"Level  II  Cell"—  "Level  11"  being  the 
designation  applied  to  simulators  in  this 
cell,  to  distinguish  their  greater  capability 
over  the  older  "Level  I"  simulators  of  the 
AVTB. 

Aviation  Testbed  (AVTB)  Cell 

Of  the  three  cells,  the  Aviation  Testbed 
(AVTB)  has  the  most  simulators  in  terms 
of  both  numbers  and  types.  It  represents 
mid-1980s  technology,  and  was  a  key 
prototype  system  for  DIS  technology. 

Connectivity  •  Simulators  in  the 
AVTB  complex  are  linked  via  a  standard  10 
Mbps  Ethernet.  They  communicate  via  the 
SIMNET  (SIMulator  NETworking)  message 
protocol.  The  Ethernet  is  connected  to  a 
single  long  haul  network  by  a  gateway 
computer. 

Simulators  •  The  AVTB  comprises 
several  kinds  of  man-in-the-loop 
simulators.  Among  them  are:  generic 
rotary-wing  aircraft  (RWA),  generic 
fixed-wing  aircraft  (FWA),  Ml  Tanks, 
M2/M3  Infantry  Fighting  Vehicles,  and 
generic  air  defense  devices  (GADD's). 

Image  Generators  (IG's)  •  For  the 

aircraft  simulators,  visual  imagery  is 
generated  through  eight  TV  monitors  by  a 
dedicated  IG.  The  IG  outputs  nine  channels 
of  video — eight  low-resolution  channels  for 
out-the-window  (OTW)  visuals,  and  a 
single  high-resolution  channel  for  sensor 
simulation.  The  total  field  of  view  available 
is  125  degrees  horizontal  by  30  degrees 
vertical.  The  OTW  views  are  vertically 
slewable  and  update  in  real  time  at  a  15  Hz 
frame  rate.  The  sensor  views  replicate  day 
TV  (DTV)  and  forward  looking  infrared 
(FLIR),  and  have  various  fields  of  view 
that  are  selectable  by  the  CPO  or  CPG, 

For  the  ground  vehicle  simulators,  a 
dedicated  IG  generates  eight  low-resolution 
channels— seven  are  for  vision  blocks  and 


one  is  for  the  gunner's  primary  sight 
(GPS). 

Both  types  of  IG  systems  are  optimized 
for  the  display  of  moving  models,  a 
capability  which  figures  prominently  in 
tactical  scenario  simulation. 

Tactical  Environment  •  A  system 
known  as  Semi-Automated  Forces  (SAFOR) 
represents  enemy  and  auxiliary  forces  in 
the  synthetic  environment.  SAFOR  is  a 
system  of  workstation-controlled 
computer  generated  forces  that  interact 
with  manned  simulators  on  the  battlefield. 
Each  workstation  is  capable  of  creating  a 
battalion-size  force.  The  purpose  of  SAFOR 
is  to  provide  a  larger  battlefield  context 
without  being  operator-intensive.  SAFOR 
units  are  commanded  by  the  Workstation 
operator  who  can  execute  pre-planned 
scenarios  or  create  responses  to  evolving 
battlefield  situations. 

Level  11  Cell 

The  Level  II  Cell  will  consist  of  the 
latest-generation,  modular,  re- 
configurable  man-in-the-loop  simulators. 
These  devices  will  be  configured  as  generic 
RWA's,  but  the  design  will  easily  extend  to 
other  vehicle  types.  Plans  call  for  a  total 
of  eight  Level  II  simulators  to  be  placed  at 
this  cell. 

Connectivity  -  The  Level  i: 
simulators  will  be  connected  by  a  private 
network,  separate  from  the  AVTB  Ethernet. 
This  network  will  utilize  a  state-of-the- 
art  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface 
(FDDI).  Message  communications  over  the 
FDDI  link  wiP  conform  to  the  DIS  protocol. 

Simulators  •  The  Level  II 
simulators  will  consist  of  state-of-the- 
art  modular,  reconfigurable  cockpits. 
They  will  comply  with  the  USAF-developed 
MODSIM  architecture.  Host  computing 
devices  will  consist  of  distributed 
microprocessors  running  a  real-time 
UNIX  operating  system. 

Image  Generators  •  Two  candidate 
systems  are  under  consideration  for  use 
with  the  level  II  simulators.  Both  systems 
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represent  the  best  of  present-day,  mid- 
priced  IG  technology.  Common 
performance  features  between  the  two 
systems  are  high-resolution  displays,  fast 
update  rates,  and  display  of  multiple 
moving  models. 


The  first  candidate  system  consists  of 
three  IG  subsystems  linked  together  by  a 
high-bandwidth  network.  Through  this 
network,  the  three  systems  share  a 
common  interface  to  the  host  computer  for 
viewpoint  and  moving  model  control.  Each 
of  the  IGs  has  access  to  the  common  terrain 
database  making  the  three  subsystems 
effectively  operate  as  one  IG.  Two  of  the 
IGs  are  dedicated  to  OTW  visuals.  These 
subsystems  drive  three  video  channels 
each.  The  remaining  subsystem  drives  two 


The  second  candidate  system  was  under 
development  at  the  time  of  writing  of  this 
paper  and  design  details  are  still  sketchy. 

Tactical  Environment  -  The  Level 
II  cell  will  have  a  newer-generation  SAPOR 
system  known  as  ModSAF  (for  Modular 
SAPOR).  ModSAP  will  have  greater 
capability  than  the  existing  SAPOR  system 
and  will  be  able  to  simulate  much  of  the 
sensor  and  EW  phenomenology  of  the 
modern  battlefield. 

CSRDF  Cell 

The  Crew  Station  Research  and 
Development  Facility  (CSRDF)  brings  the 
highest  fidelity  of  helicopter  simulation  to 
the  ADFS.  CSRDF  is  an  engineering 
simulation  designed  to  support  helicopter 
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Figure  3:  System  Block  Diagram  (with  Cells  noted) 


video  channels  and  is  dedicated  to  sensor  development.  It  therefore  significantly 
simulation.  differs  from  the  tactical  training 

simulations  mentioned  above. 
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Connectivity  -  The  CSRDF  facility  is 
connected,  via  a  long-haul  gatev\/ay,  with 
the  Ft.  Rucker  AVTB  facility. 

Simulators  -  The  CSRDF  cell 
consists  of  one  simulator  configured  as  a 
two-seat  cab  on  a  fixed  platform.  It  was 
designed  originally  to  support  evaluation  of 
a  2-vs-l  crewmember  question  for  the 
Army's  LHX  program,  and  was 
subsequently  used  to  train  LHX  simulator 
assessment  pilots  prior  to  their  visits  to 
contractor  sites.  Since  then,  the  CSRDF 
has  been  used  for  rotorcraft  human  factors 
research  studies. 

Image  Generator  -  The  CSRDF  IG 
represents  mid-1980's  high-end 
technology.  This  four  channel  system  is 
capable  of  displaying  several  modes:  color 
OTW,  FLIR,  and  DTV.  A  fiber  optic  helmet 
mounted  display  (FOHMD)  is  used  to 
display  visual  information  to  the  pilot.  Of 
the  four  channels,  one  is  used  for  each  of 
the  left  and  right  background  displays  on 
the  FOHMD,  one  for  the  high  resolution 
inset  display,  and  the  remaining  for  the 
Automatic  Target  Recognition  System, 


training  and  research  exercises,  is 
contingent  on  solving  problems  that  arise 
due  of  these  differences. 

Image  Generator  and  Display  System 

Unquestionably,  a  major  impact  on 
interoperability  is  the  differences  in 
visual  feedback  received  by  trainees  from 
their  individual  IG  and  display  system. 
Due  to  the  complexity  of  this  subject,  it  is 
impractical  to  describe  each  of  the  four 
systems  in  detail.  Instead,  Table  1 
summarizes  those  differences  that  can 
impede  interoperability.  Please  note  that 
capabilities  described  for  each  of  the  four 
systems  are  as  procured  for  this 
application.  System  vendors  may  support 
additional  capability  through  advanced 
products  and  enhanced  options  to  the 
products  described. 

IG  systems  simulate  both  the  OTW  view 
and  the  sensor  suite  available  to  vehicle 
crews— Direct-View  Optics  (DVO),  Day  TV 
(DTV).  Low-Light  Level  TV  (LLLTV),  and 
Forward-Looking  Infrared  (FLIR).  In  the 
paragraphs  below,  we  offer  additional 
explanation  for  the  entries  in  the  tables. 


Tactical  Environment  -  The 

Interactive  Tactical  Environment 
Management  System  (ITEMS)  is  a  software 
package  being  developed  for  CSRDF. 
ITEMS  will  be  used  for  creation,  control, 
and  execution  of  the  tactical  scenarios  with 
which  the  simulator  crew  will  interact. 

ITEMS  will  create  and  control  all 
aspects  of  the  tactical  scenario:  players 
(air  and  ground),  player  tactics, 
intelligent  companions,  adversaries,  and 
gaming  area  weather.  The  capability  of 
each  player  will  be  modeled  to  include 
maneuvering,  active  and  passive  sensors, 
weapons,  signature  and  communications. 
Detailed  modeling  of  guided,  ballistic  and 
static  weapons  will  also  be  included. 

INTEROPERABILITY  CHALLENGES 

Significant  differences  in  simulation 
capability  exist  between  the  three  ADFS 
cells.  Integration  of  these  systems,  so  that 
they  can  interoperate  in  meaningful 


Update  Rate  •  This  characteristic 
describes  how  frequently  the  visual  scene 
is  updated  or  "re-painted"  on  the  displays. 
Faster  update  rates  lead  to  less  scene  jitter 
and  more  realistic,  smooth  motion. 

Diurnal  Effects  Simulation  -  IG 

systems  may  simulate  the  changes  in  color 
and  lighting  that  occur  in  the  visual  scene 
with  the  passing  of  the  day  (dawn,  day 
dusk,  and  night). 

Visual  Rendering  Range  -  This 
characteristic  describes  the  simulated 
viewing  range  at  which  an  IG  system  can 
render  visual  objects.  The  comparison  in 
Table  1  presents  "best-case"  rendering 
range,  ignoring  database  density  issues. 

Moving  Models  -  Because  BDS-D  is 
a  tactical  simulation,  the  number  and 
complexity  of  moving  models  displayable  is 
critical.  Articulated  components  of  moving 
models,  such  as  rotating  turrets,  lend 
significant  cues  to  warfighters.  Moving 
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L  II  (#2) 

AVTB 

CSRDF 

OTW  Update  Rate 

30  Hz 

30  Hz 

15  Hz 

60  Hz 

Sensor  Update  Rate 

60  Hz 

msmmm 

15  Hz 

60  Hz 

Display  Type 

Dome 

Dome 

CRTs 

FOHMD 

OTW  Resolution 

4.17  arc  min. 

2.81  arc  min. 

4.13  arc  min. 

3.56  arc  min. 

Sensor  Resolution 

5.62  arc  min. 

4.68  arc  min. 

3.56  arc  min. 

Diurnal  Effects 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Multiple  Sensors 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yos 

OTW  Range 

10  km 

10  km 

3.5  km 

? '? 

Sensor  Range 

15  km 

15  km 

7  km 

?  ? 

Atmos.  Attenuation 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Total  S  DOF  Models 

1  00 

74 

64 

1  6 

Weapon  Effects  (3 
DOF) 

No  Additional 

40 

128 

32 

Rockets/Tracers 
(3  DOF) 

40 

30 

No  additional 

No  additional 

Polygons/Sec.  - 
Total 

396,000 

360,000 

210,000 

240,000 

Transport  Delay  - 
OTVtf 

100  ms 

100  ms 

167  ms 

78  ms 

Table  1:  IG  and  Display  System  Comparison 


model  display  methods  differ  significantly 
between  IG's  and  can  be  difficult  to 
quantify. 

Scene  Density  (System  Output 
Performance)  •  The  polygon  display 
output  of  an  IG  determines  the  scene 
density  that  can  be  rendered.  From  a 
fidelity  aspect,  high  density  allows  a  closer 
representation  of  the  detail  of  real  visual 
scenes,  providing  the  key  motion  and 
position  cues  required  when  flying  ciose  to 
the  earth's  surface.  In  applications  like 
our  aviation-oriented  testbed,  high  scene 
density  is  critical. 

Scene  density  is  measured  in  terms  of 
number  of  polygons  displayed  per  unit 
time. 

Resolution  -  Resolution  is  defined 
as  the  angle  which  is  subtended  by  a  pair  of 
adjacent  television  raster  lines  on  the 
image  plane  when  measured  from  the 
design  eye.  The  subtended  angle  is 
expressed  in  Arc  Minutes  of  resolution. 

Other  IG  Effects  (Database  and 
Load  Management)-  When  the  density 
of  polygons  in  the  database  causes 


rendering  overload,  actions  taken  by  the 
load  management  model  can  introduce 
unpredictable  visual  effects  which  can 
unbalance  the  fair  fight.  For  example,  IG 
"A''  can  be  experiencing  overload  while  IG 
"B"  is  not.  Under  normal  loads  each  IG 
should  render  models  at  identical  ranges, 
but  in  this  example,  IG  "A”  will  pull  in  the 
rendering  ranges  of  models,  giving  "B"  a 
range  advantage  for  target  detection. 

Occurrences  of  situations  like  this  need 
to  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by  utilizing  good 
data  base  analysis  and  design  practices. 


Intervisiblllty 

Pairwise-discrepant  intervisibility 
between  IG  systems  occurs  when 
simulator  A  has  clear  line-of-sight  to 
simulator  B  ,B  has  obstructed  line-of- 
sight  to  A,  and  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  an 
IG  or  database  anomaly,  not  because  of  a 
reproduction  of  real-world  features. 
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Miscorrelation  between  databases  is 
one  cause  of  this  problem.  Simulator  A 
may  be  intending  to  hide  behind  a  rock  or  a 
house  that  appears  in  its  IG  database.  If  the 
obstacle  is  positionally  miscorrelated  in 
B's  database,  the  result  may  be  that  B  car. 
see  A,  A  cannot  see  B  (because  of  the 
obstacle),  and  A  believes  he  is  hidden  from 
B.  These  problems  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
rigorous  program  of  correlation. 

IQ-caused  discrepant  intervisibility  is 
more  problematic.  Anomalies  occur 
because  of  IG  load  management  schemes. 
When  confronted  with  more  visual  density 
than  it  can  instantaneously  process  (too 
many  polygons  and  too  many  moving 
models),  an  IG  must  adopt  scene 
management  techniques.  Available 
strategies  may  include:  not  rendering 
distant  terrain,  dropping  the  level-of- 
detail  of  rendered  models,  and  less  frequent 
update  of  moving  models.  Any  one  of  these 
strategies  can  cause  discrepant 
intervisibility  between  scenario  players. 

Tactical  Communications 

Radio  signal  attenuation  and  distortion 
must  be  modeled  so  as  to  achieve  uniform 
phenomenology  in  the  synthetic 
environment.  This  problem  is  akin  to  the 
intervisibility  problem. 

The  solution  is  to  adapt  a  single-point 
“radio  server"  on  the  network  that 
arbitrates  alt  connection  decisions  by 
modeling  attenuation  and  distortion. 

Network  Capabilities 

Figure  3  portrays  the  r;etwork 
connections  between  the  three  cells  of  our 
design-focus  system.  The  network 
configuration  is  highly  mixed — local  area 
network  connections  (LANs)  of  differing 
protocol,  long-haul  connections,  and 
gateways.  Differences  in  operational 
bandwidth  between  components  of  this 
network  may  impact  interoperability. 

Traffic  on  this  network  will  consist 
mostly  of  the  messages  which  describe 
entity  positions  and  events.  As  additional 


entities  join  an  exercise,  network 
utilization  proportionately  increases.  As 
network  links  begin  to  saturate, 
simulation  entities  begin  to  experience  late 
message  delivery  and  outright  lost 
messages.  Under  extreme  saturation,  an 
affected  link  may  fail  entirely,  dropping 
its  dependent  entities  from  the  exercise. 

Task  Performance  Fidelity 

Differences  in  task  performance 
fidelity  may  also  affect  interoperability 
via  differences  in  warfighter  workload.  As 
the  workload  of  the  basic  piloting  tasks 
(flying,  navigation,  target  recognition, 
acquisition,  etc.)  varies  among  the 
systems,  simulation  and  training  outcomes 
may  vary  with  respect  to  what  would  occur 
in  the  real-world. 

Tactical  Environment 

Differences  in  capacity  and  thinking 
ability  of  computer  generated  forces  may 
also  affect  interoperability  in  terms  of  the 
fair  fight. 

INTEROPERABILITY  AND 
ARCHITECTURE 

Interoperability  Types 

The  context  of  the  Architecture,  and  its 
layered  structure,  allows  us  to  clarify 
notions  about  interoperability. 

A  precursor  to  interoperability  must 
be  correct  system  and  hardware 
interaction — the  medium  of  communication 
between  systems.  These  connections  are 
documented  and  accounted  for  under  the 
P.hysical  Layer. 

The  initial  threshold  of 
interoperability  is  crossed  by  the 
implementation  of  the  DIS  Standards — the 
message  protocol  and  supporting  database 
standards.  This  implementation  is 
described  in  the  logical  layer.  This 
condition  of  meeting  minimum 
interoperability  requirements,  we  shall 
call  weak  interoperability. 


Weak  interoperability  is  not 
satisfactory  for  most  simulation 
applications.  We  understand  that 
interoperability  can  only  be  measured  in 
the  context  of  the  synthetic  environment. 
Starting  with  weak  interoperability,  one 
can  proceed  in  two  somewhat  different 
directions  in  describing  greater  positions 
of  interoperability.  The  first  is  a 
quantitative  reckoning  of  the  number  of 
simulated  functions  that  can  interoperate. 
The  second  is  a  qualitative  reckoning  of  the 
degree  of  interoperation  versus  real* 
world  functionality.  Complete  quantitative 
interoperability  we  shall  call  strict 
interoperability.  Complete  qualitative 
interoperability,  (an  unattainable  ideal) 
we  shall  call  strong  interoperability. 

Strict  interoperability  means  that  the 
two  systems  interact  appropriately  in  all 
modeled  functions.  For  example,  two 
different  high-fidelity  simulators  may 
interact  with  each  other  in  many  areas  of 
simulation  (e-g..  sensors,  visual 
appearance,  navigation)  yet  not  be  strictly 
interoperable  because  of  their 
implementation  of  different  flight  models 
levies  different  workload  requirements  on 
the  subject  pilots.  Yet  two  different 
simple  simulators,  whose  models  do  not 
account  for  much  of  the  detail  of  the  real 
world,  may  be  strictly  interoperable 
because  of  the  inclusiveness  of  their 
interactions. 

For  systems  that  interoperate  over 
many  kinds  of  real-world  functions,  we 
shall  say  that  they  exhibit  strong 
interoperability.  There  is  no  theoretical 
maximum  to  strong  interoperability 
because  of  the  inexhaustible  amount  of 
detail  in  the  real  world  and  our  limited 
ability  to  represent  it. 

Two  points  can  be  made  on  this 
distinction. 

(1)  Strict  interoperability  and  strong 
interoperability  are  not  purely 
orthogonal  concepts.  For  systems  to  be 
strongly  interoperable,  they  must  first 


share  a  high  degree  of  strict 
interoperability. 

(2)  Strong  interoperability  is  the  most 
useful  measure  of  interoperability  for 
purposes  of  VV&A. 

Figure  4  illustrates  how  the  ADFS  cells 
relate  to  these  concepts. 


Strict  Interoperability 


Figure  4:  "Interoperability  Space" 
The  “Fair  Fight" 

Interoperability  directly  affects  the 
fair  fight.  When  simulation  is  used  for 
training  or  experimentation,  the  user 
intends  to  substitute  simulation  outcomes 
as  surrogates  for  real-world  outcomes. 
Hence  the  user  tries  to  correlate 
simulation  outcomes  with  outcomes  in  the 
real  world.  The  term  'fair  fight"  indicates 
that  a  strong  correlation  exists.  The  fair 
fight  is  related  to  strong  interoperability 
in  that  it  is  evaluated  by  comparison  to  the 
real  world. 

There  are  two  causes  for  the  reduction 
of  'fairness"  in  the  fair  fight  during  a 
simulation  exercise:  loss  of  time-space 
correlation  and  differing  granularity  in 
simulation  fidelities. 

Loss  of  time-space  correlation  can 
stem  from  miscorrelation  among 
databases,  "distribution  effects",  and 
simulator-specific  differences. 
Miscorrelation  of  databases  has  already 
been  discussed.  Distribution  effects  are 
network-related  anomalies  such  as 
latency,  dropped  packets,  and  out-of- 
sequence  deliveries.  These  items  can  lead 
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to  a  distortion  of  perceived  time  between 
two  different  systems  in  the  exercise. 
Simulator-specific  differences  encompass 
database  density  and  concomitant  load 
management  schemes. 

Granularity  in  relative  simulation 
fidelities  can  lead  to  differing  workloads 
for  pilots  in  the  simulation. 

CONCLUSIONS  FOR  THE 
ARCHITECTURE 

In  late  1992  and  early  1993,  an  effort 
was  undertaken  to  link  two  cells  of  the 
ADFS— the  CSRDF  cell  and  the  AVTB  cell. 
Initial  requirements  for  th*s  integration 
were  not  overly  stringent.  The  key 
technical  problems  encountered  involved: 
obtaining,  converting,  and  matching 
terrain  databases;  and  translation  between 
two  partially-disjoint  message  protocols. 

Our  experience  with  this  integration 
effort,  and  with  the  design  of  the  ADFS  in 
general,  generates  valuable  feedback  for 
the  future  shape  of  the  architecture  in 
support  of  interoperability. 

Validation  of  Need  for  Architecture 
Components 

The  most  immediate  results  for  the 
Architecture  are  the  validation  of  the  need 
for  certain  design  components  identified  in 
the  Physical  Layer. 

CAU — Because  the  AVTB  utilizes  the 
non-DIS-compliant  SIMNET  protocol,  the 
first  step  toward  the  CSRDF-AVTB  linkage 
was  the  development  of  a  CAU  to  adapt  the 
SIMNET  protocol  to  the  DIS  protocol  used 
on  the  long-haul  network.  A  principal 
lesson  learned  is  that  the  CAU  must  be  of 
maximally  high  performance  to  sustain  an 
exercise.  Impediments  to  system 
throughput  include  the  mathematically- 
intensive  positional  coordinate  conversion 
routines.  For  this  reason,  project 
engineers  experimented  witii  substituting 
these  routines  with  a  polynomia'-bcsed 
mapping  to  promote  greater  speed. 

Common  Database  (CDB)— The 
“handcrafting"  of  the  terrain  databases  that 


had  to  occur  to  support  interoperability 
shows  the  need  for  a  strong  CDB  standard. 

Environment  Entitles—  These 
single-point  arbiters  of  line-of-sight  and 
radio  connectivity  are  key  to  preserving 
the  simulation  illusion. 

Reality  of  Exercise  Design 

The  CSRDF-AVTB  linkage  relied  on  an 
obvious  solution  to  the  interoperability 
challenge— utilizing  the  lowest  common 
capability  between  linked  cells.  This 
solution,  “exercise  design"  (or 
downgrading),  can  be  achieved  by 
restricting  exercise  parameters  to  just 
those  capabilities  which  can  be 
systemically  supported.  Realistically, 
most  future  applications  of  DIS  will  have 
to  rely  on  exercise  downgrading  to  support 
interoperability. 

The  down  side  of  this  solution  is 
obvious.  Consistent  application  would 
require  that,  as  long  as  there  is  at  least  one 
less-capable  system  in  the  exercise,  all 
higher-capability  simulators  must  play 
down  to  it.  This  strategy  would  neutralize 
the  current  investment  in  simulation 
equipment. 

However,  given  the  current  situation, 
the  Architecture  should  robustly  support 
exercise  downgrading.  Current  support 
consists  of  the  means  to  capture  and 
describe  the  reduced  exercise  capabilities 
through  the  class  descriptions  of  the 
Synthetic  Layer  and  the  structures  of  the 
SIMWORLD  Database.  This  descriptive 
capability  promotes  not  only  up-front 
exercise  design,  but  also  post-design 
validation  and  accreditation. 

Given  the  importance  of  this  area, 
developing  the  Archi*'icture  toward  further 
support  of  exercise  design  would  be 
beneficial. 

Assert  interoperability  at  the 
Synthetic  Layer 

In  discussion  of  Interoperability, 
attention  must  be  focused  on  the 
phenomenology  of  the  synthetic 
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environment.  Compliance  to  a  standard 
message  protocol  is  merely  a  precursor  to 
interoperability.  Meaningful 

interoperability  can  be  assessed  by  use  of 
the  Synthetic  Layer  of  the  Architecture.  To 
do  so,  one  first  identifies  the  intersection 
of  the  relative  capabilities  of  the  distinct 
simulation  synthetic  environments  (as 
described  by  the  Synthetic  Layer  class 
hierarchy).  Then  one  identifies  which 
parts  of  the  intersection  are  implemented 
in  the  resulting  combined  synthetic 
environment. 

Limitations  of  "Non-lnvasive" 
Architecture 

A  "non-invasive"  architecture  (one 
that  attempts  to  minimize  required  changes 
on  legacy  assets  to  have  them  play  in  OIS) 
will  have  limitations  when  it  comes  to 
supporting  interoperability.  Mere 
implementation  of  the  message  protocol  is 
not  enough  to  support  full-bodied 
interoperability.  One  must  be  willing  to 
modify  legacy  assets  in  order  to  support 
the  degree  of  interoperability  desired.  A 
requirement  for  the  Architecture,  that 
stems  from  this  realization,  is  that  the 
Architecture  must  provide  design  guidance 
for  such  reconfiguration. 

Floating  Public-Private  Boundaries 
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The  architectural  boundaries  between 
the  public  and  private  parts  of  assets  must 
not  be  considered  a  fixed  line,  but  must  be 
viewed  as  "floating"  based  on  the  degree  of 
interoperability  desired.  The  Architecture 
must  support  definition  of  this  boundary. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Air  Combat  Environment  Test  and  Evaluation  Facility  (ACETEF)  used  distributed  interactive 
simulation  and  computer  generated  forces  in  support  of  two  T&E  programs  during  the  summer  of 
1992.  The  first  of  these  Involved  testing  the  effectiveness  of  an  Electronic  Countermeasures  (ECM) 
system  used  to  protect  tactical  aircraft  during  a  strike  against  a  ground-  and  surface-based 
Integrated  Air  Defense  System  (IADS).  The  scenario  included  a  full  Navy  strike  package  with  16 
aircraft  and  a  robust  threat  with  over  30  units.  Three  manned  simulators,  three  actual  hardware 
systems,  an  RF  environment  stimulator,  and  a  digital  simulation  (the  Simulated  Warfare  Environment 
Generator,  or  SWEG)  were  integrated  in  real-time  to  provide  a  full-up,  closed-loop  combat 
environment  to  the  ECM  system  under  test.  The  second  test  investigated  the  relative  contributions 
of  various  E-2C  communication  systems  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  carrier-launched  tactical  strike 
against  a  Surface  Attack  Group  (SAG).  The  tactics  used  during  the  strike  were  specified  by  a  Naval 
aviator,  with  the  CGF  models  adjusted  to  represent  these  specific  behaviors.  As  part  of  the  test 
planning  process,  several  hundred  stand-alone  SWEG  runs  were  made  to  predict  what  would 
happen  during  the  actual  test.  Again,  a  variety  of  simulators,  hardware,  stimulators,  and  digital 
simulations  were  integrated  in  a  real-time  environment  using  SWEG.  All  incidents  of  interest  were 
captured  by  SWEG  as  the  test  scenarios  progressed,  with  a  post-processor  used  to  quantify  the 
various  measures  of  effectiveness  (MOEs)  identified  by  the  test  analysts. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  ACETEF 

The  Air  Combat  Environment  Test  and 
Evaluation  Facility  (ACETEF)  is  a  collection  of 
laboratories  and  their  associated  simulators, 
hardware,  software,  and  simulations  which 
replicates  a  combat  environment  for  System(s) 
Under  Test  (SUT).  Several  laboratories  make  up 
ACETEF  proper  (see  figure  1). 

The  Anechoic  Chamber  at  the  center  of  the 
diagram  Is  a  non-reflective,  isolated  enclosure 
for  creation  of  a  free  space  test  environnrent  for 
any  SUT  located  in  the  chamber.  The  Manned 
Flight  Simulator  (MFS  in  the  diagram)  provides 
man-in-the-loop  control  for  an  aircraft,  perhaps 
located  in  the  anechoic  chamber,  with  a  realistic 
cockpit  environment  including  visual  and  motion 
control.  The  Advanced  Flight  Simulator  (AFS) 
will  enhance  the  current  capabilities  of  the  MFS. 
The  Tactical  Avionics  and  Software  Test  and 
Evaluation  Facility  (TASTEF)  uses  the  1553A 
Multiplex  Bus  and  Naval  Tactical  Data  System 
(NTDS)  to  simulate  the  airborne  environment  for 
testing  of  avionics  and  associated  software. 
The  Electronic  Warfare  Integrated  Systems  Test 
Laboratory  (EWISTL)  provides  a  radio  frequency 
(RF)  simulation  and  stimulation  of  threat  radar 
signals  to  electronic  warfare  (EW)  systems  on 
the  SUT.  It  includes  the  Enhanced  Threat 
Electronic  Warfare  Environment  Stimulator 
(ETEWES),  which  generates  the  RF  signals 
within  the  anechoic  chamber.  The  Closed  Loop 
(CL)  facility  uses  simulations  of  threat  weapon 
systems  in  a  closed-toop  fashion  which  are  fully 
responsive  to  counter-measures  taken  by  the 
SUT.  The  Electromagnetic  Environment 
Generation  System  (EMEGS)  provides  RF 
simulation  and  stimulation  of  the  SUT  at  high 
power  levels  such  as  those  found  on  the  flight 
deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  EMEGS  is  currently 


limited  in  the  number  of  concurrent  platforms  it 
can  support.  The  Electromagnetic  Environment 
Effects  Test  Laboratory  (E3TL)  will  increase  the 
number  of  platforms  supportable,  and  bring 
other  improvements  over  EMEGS.  The 
Offensive  Sensors  Laboratory  (OSL)  will  provide 
RF,  infrared  (IR),  ultraviolet  (UV),  and  laser 
simulation/stimulation  of  offensive  avionics  and 
weapons  systems  for  the  SUT.  It  will  also 
simulate/stimulate  other  portions  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum.  The 

Communications,  Navigation,  and  Identification 
Laboratory  (CNIL)  is  currently  being  developed, 
and  provides  RF  and  digital  friendly  and  threat 
stimulation  of  CNI  systems  for  SUT  in  concert 
with  simulation/stimulation  of  other  simulated 
player  CNI  systerr  .  The  Aircrew  Systems 
Evaluation  Facility  ,aSEF)  provides  man-in-the- 
loop  player  control  during  ACETEF  tests  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  man-machine  interlaces 
and  human  factor  issues.  Finally,  the  outer  ring 
of  the  figure  represents  the  Operational  Control 
Center  (OCC),  which  provides  simulation  and 
control  for  multi-player/multi-laboratory  test  using 
the  Simulated  Warfare  Environment  Generator 
(SWEG)  and  up  to  15  mini-crewstations  which 
will  provide  Red/Blue  man-in-the-loop  capability 
for  additional  units.  These  will  include  air, 
ground,  and  surface  combatants,  as  well  as 
Command  and  Control  nodes  and  White  Control 
Team  workstations. 

In  addition  to  the  ACETEF-proper  facilities 
shown  in  the  diagram,  other  laboratories  and 
assets  can  be  integrated.  The  Real-time 
Electromagnetic  Digitally  Controlled  Analyzer 
and  Processor  (REDCAP)  was  successfully 
integrated  into  an  ACETEF  scenario  in  1990, 
and  the  E-2C  Simulator  Laboratory  (ESL)  can 
also  be  linked  in  to  a  test. 
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Figure  1.  Present  arid  Planned  Composition  of  ACETEF 


ACETEF  ARCHITECTURE  USED  DURING 
TESTS 

During  June  of  1992,  a  demonstration  test  to 
the  Joint  Aeronautical  Commander's  (JAC) 
Group  was  run.  It  involved  testing  the 
effectiveness  of  an  Electronic  Countermeasures 
(ECM)  system  used  to  protect  tactical  aircraft 
during  a  strike  against  a  ground-  and  surface- 
based  Integrated  Air  Defense  System  (IADS). 
The  scenario  included  a  full  Navy  strike  package 
with  1 6  aircraft  and  a  robust  threat  with  over  30 
units.  An  F/A-18  located  within  the  anechoic 


chamber  was  the  SUT  for  this  test.  Actual 
hardware  systems  on-board  the  F/A-18  were 
stimulated  by  ACETEF  assets  to  put  the  SUT 
into  a  realistic  combat  environment,  with  the  RF 
environment  provided  by  ETEWES.  Manned 
simulators  within  the  MFS,  CL,  and  ESL  facilities 
were  used  to  increase  the  realism  of  the  test. 
SWEG  performed  the  roles  of  integrating  these 
assets  into  an  overall  scenario,  as  well  as 
modeling  all  unit  functionalities  not  represented 
elsewhere.  Thus,  assets  within  the  anechoic 
chamber,  MFS,  EWISTL,  CL,  CNIL,  OCC,  and 
ESL  were  integrated  together  to  replicate  a 
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combat  environment  for  the  F/A-18  SUT.  Live, 
virtuai,  and  constructive  simuiations  were 
interacting  with  each  other  during  the  scenario. 

In  September  and  October  of  1992,  a  simitar 
test  at  ACETEF  was  conducted,  it  investigated 
the  contribution  of  various  E-2C  Hawkeye 
communications  configurations  to  a  carrier- 
launched  tactical  air  strike  conducted  against  a 
Surface  Attack  Group  (SAG)  in  a  war-at-sea 
scenario.  A  configuration  of  ACETEF  assets 
similar  to  the  June  test  was  used. 

FUNCTIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  ASSETS 

The  June  scenario  was  specifically  comprised  of 
the  F/A-18  SUT  and  other  F/A-18S  providing 
suppression  of  enemy  air  defense  (SEAD)  for  an 
air  strike  conducted  by  A-6E  aircraft.  EA-6B 
aircraft  provided  jamming  support  in  an  attempt 
to  further  limit  the  capabilities  of  the  enemy  air 
defense  system.  An  E-2C  aircraft  provided 
command  and  control  for  F-14  interceptors  on 
combat  air  patrol  (CAP).  Also  on  the  BLUE  side 
were  tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  which  were 
launched  against  an  enemy  airfield. 

On  the  threat  side,  the  IADS  was  under 
operational  control  of  a  command  post.  The 
commarKi  post  had  several  surface-to-air  missile 
(SAM)  systems  at  its  disposal,  along  with  MiG 
aircraft  launchable  from  an  airbase.  Several 
early  warning/ground-controlled  intercept 
(EW/GCI)  radars  were  networked  into  the 
command  post.  A  Kirov-class  guided  missile 
cruiser  was  also  in  the  scenario.  The  ship  had  a 
variety  of  SAM  and  anti-aircraft  gun  systems  on 
board. 

The  functionalities  of  the  units  within  the 
scenario  were  assigned  to  various  simulator, 
hardware,  and  stimulator  assets  (see  figure  2). 
The  chart  shows  how  the  functions  were 
partitioned  across  the  ACETEF  facilities.  Down 
the  left  side  of  the  figure  are  the  functions  which 
were  present  in  the  scenario.  Movement  allows 
the  simulated  players  to  change  position  within 
the  scenario.  Movement  includes  the  flight  of 
an  aircraft,  launching  of  missiles,  and  a  ship 
moving  across  the  sea.  Sensing  is  used  for 
players  to  non-cooperatively  gather  information 
on  others.  Radars,  infrared  devices,  warning 
receivers,  and  visual  acquisition  of  targets  are  all 


modeled  via  sensing.  Comm  is  short  for 
communications,  which  allows  the  cooperative 
exchange  of  information  between  players.  This 
Includes  one-  and  two-way  radio  transmission, 
data  links,  and  normal  talking  between 
Individuals.  Jamming  is  used  to  interfere  with 
other  players'  sensing  and  communications 
functions,  as  well  as  changing  the  effectiveness 
of  weapons,  it  incorporates  such  non-lethal 
engagement  tactics  as  the  use  of  ECM,  chaff, 
flares,  and  smoke.  Asg/Eng  stands  lor 
assignments  and  engagements.  These 
functions  represent  the  decision  to  use 
subordinates  (for  assignments)  and  weapons 
(for  engagements)  against  a  potential  enemy. 
Firing  is  the  act  of  using  one  or  more  rounds  of 
ordnance  against  a  target,  it  is  used  to  put 
bombs  on  target,  fire  missiles,  and  detonate 
warheads,  for  example.  Lethaiity  is  the 
calculation  of  any  damage  effects,  such  as 
probability  of  kill  (P|^).  given  that  ordnance  has 

arrived  at  a  target.  Finally,  Flyout  represents  the 
function  of  calculating  where  ordnance  will  go 
once  it  has  been  fired.  Each  row  of  the  figure 
shows  which  ACETEF  asset  had  responsibility 
for  that  function,  or  "  if  the  function  was  not 
present  for  a  particular  player  type  within  the 
scenario. 

Across  the  top  of  figure  2  are  the  player  types 
which  made  up  the  BLUE  forces  during  the  test. 
The  SUT  was  an  F/A-18  during  this  particular 
test.  Continuing  across  the  top  are  F/A-18,  A- 
6E,  EA-6B,  E-2C,  and  F-14  aircraft.  Tom. 
stands  for  the  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  which 
were  launched  during  the  scenario. 

The  functions  of  the  SUT  were  distributed  across 
several  ACETEF  assets.  The  column  headed 
with  "SUT"  shows  the  particular  distribution 
used.  The  Manned  Flight  Simulator  provided 
the  movement  of  the  SUT,  with  a  Naval  aviator 
flying  within  a  full-domed  F/A-18  simulator.  As 
the  simulator  was  flown  around,  its  position  was 

updated  within  SWEG,  which  in  turn  allowed  all 
of  the  other  ACETEF  assets  to  properly  place  it 
within  the  scenario  as  necessary.  The  sensing 
functions  of  the  SUT  were  done  by  three  assets. 
The  visual  sighting  of  other  players  was  done  by 
the  pilot  within  the  MFS,  with  the  various 
platforms  projected  at  the  proper  position, 
aspect,  and  apparent  size  on  the  simulator's 
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SUT  |F/A-18|  A-6E  |EA-6B|  E-2C  I  F-14  I  Tom. 
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Figure  2.  Distribution  of  player  (unctions  was  spread  across  several  ACETEF  assets. 


dome.  SWEG  modeled  the  ground  attack  radar 
within  the  SUT.  Finally,  an  actual  ALR-67  radar 
warning  receiver  within  the  anechoic  chamber 
displayed  any  threat  emitters  which  it  detected, 
with  this  display  fed  back  into  the  scenario. 
Communications  between  the  SUT  and  the  E- 
2C  were  accomplished  by  the  Communications, 
Navigation,  and  Identification  Lab,  which 
simulated  the  digital  Link-4A  system  using 
specialized  hardware  and  software.  Jamming 
effects  from  the  SUT  were  done  using  two 
assets;  a  special  piece  of  hardware  within  the 
anechoic  chamber,  and  ALQ-126  effects 
modeled  within  SWEG.  Thus,  when  enemy 
SAM  systems  or  radars  tried  to  engage  the 
SUT,  SWEG  degraded  their  effectiveness 
according  to  ALQ'126  effectiveness  data 
entered  into  the  SWEG  data  bases.  The  SUT 
was  equipped  with  high-speed  anti-radiation 
missiles  (HARMS),  with  SWEG  making  the 


decision  as  to  which  enemy  radars  the  HARM 
should  engage.  However,  the  pilot  within  the 
MFS  determined  when  to  fire  a  HARM  by 
squeezing  the  trigger  on  the  stick.  Upon  doing 
so,  SWEG  flew  out  a  HARM  missile,  which  came 
into  existence  within  the  scenario  after  the  pilot 
fired.  The  exhaust  trail  of  the  HARM  would 
show  up  on  the  simulator  dome,  which  was 
quite  exciting  to  watch.  Should  the  HARM  reach 
its  target,  SWEG  would  detonate  the  warhead 
and  determine  any  lethality  effects,  such  as 
taking  out  enemy  radars. 

The  next  column  of  figure  2  shows  that  SWEG 
was  responsible  for  all  functions  of  the  other 
F/A-18S  in  the  scenario.  SWEG  modeled  their 
flight  paths  along  with  maneuver  logic,  and 
modeled  both  their  ground  attack  radars  and 
ALR-67  warning  receivers.  Since  the  scenario 
did  not  require  the  E-2C  to  be  in  radio  contact 
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with  these  other  F/A-I8s.  no  communications 
were  present.  SWEG  did  model  their  ALQ-126 
ECM  pods,  along  with  their  engagement  logic, 
HARM  firing  decisions,  as  well  as  HARM  lethality 
and  flyout.  SWEG  also  was  responsible  tor 
these  same  functions  for  the  A-6E  strike  aircraft. 
SWEG  had  very  similar  functional  modeling  for 
the  A-6ES,  with  ground  attack  radars,  radar 
warning  receivers,  and  ECM  pod  effects 
present.  Rather  that  firing  HARMS,  though,  the 
A-6E8  dropped  iron  bombs  on  the  target. 

SWEG  was  also  wholly  responsible  for  the  EA- 
6B  )ammer  aircraft  in  the  scenario.  However,  all 
these  aircraft  had  to  do  was  fly  around  in  a 
predetermined  orbit,  sense  enemy  radars  with  a 
warning  receiver,  and  reactively  focus  jammer 
spots  on  various  frequencies. 

The  fifth  column  shows  how  the  E-2C  was 
distributed  across  two  ACETEF-proper  assets 
and  an  external  asset.  SWEG  flew  the  aircraft 
In  a  certain  orbit,  and  also  modeled  its  search 
radar.  As  track  files  were  formed  into  "viable 
perceptions,"  they  were  electronically  sent  to  the 
E-2C  Simulator  Lab  (ESL)  where  they  appeared 
on  the  operator  scope  within  that  simulator.  A 
human  operator  would  then  make  assignment 
decisions,  which  were  made  known  to  the  SUT 
using  the  CNI  Lab's  Link*4A  system. 
Communications  between  the  E-2C  and  the  F- 
14s  was  done  by  SWEG,  though.  As  can  be 
seen  in  the  next  column,  the  F-I4s  did  not 

have  much  to  do  in  this  scenario.  SWEG 
controlled  their  flight,  communications  with  the 
E-2C,  and  jamming  effectiveness  of  on-board 
ECM  systems.  Since  it  was  not  necessary  to 
model  the  weapon  systems  of  the  F-I4s  for  the 
purpose  of  this  test,  computer  time  was  not 
wasted  on  doing  so. 

The  last  column  shows  that  SWEG  was 
responsible  for  modeling  all  aspects  of  the 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles.  Their  flight  paths, 
digital  scene  matching  sensor,  engagement  of 
targets  at  the  airfield,  warhead  detonation,  and 
lethality  effects  were  all  simulated  within  SWEG. 
Since  the  Tomahawks  did  not  dispense 
submunitions  for  this  attack,  the  flyout  entry  is 
null. 


Threat  System  Functional  Modeling 

Figure  3  shows  the  same  functional  modeling 
partitioning  across  ACETEF  for  the  threat  forces. 
Again,  each  row  shows  which  ACETEF  asset 
was  responsible  lor  a  particular  function,  or  if 
that  function  was  not  modeled  for  a  player  type. 
The  first  column  is  for  the  threat  air  defense 
Command  Post  (CP).  The  CP  received  reports 
on  the  attacking  BLUE  aircraft  through  its  radios 
modeled  by  SWEG.  The  CP  could  assign 
aircraft  to  SAM  systems,  and  could  also  launch 
MlG-23  interceptors.  Its  decisions  to  do  so  were 
modeled  by  SWEG,  as  indicated  in  the  Asg/Eng 
row. 

The  next  column  is  for  the  threat  SAM  systems. 
Both  SAM  unit  commanders  and  fire  units  were 
present  within  the  scenario.  Their  radars, 
communications  links,  assignment  logic, 
engagement  procedures,  firing  doctrine,  missile 
flyout,  and  probability  of  kill  (p|^)  lethality  were  all 

modeled  within  the  scenario.  SWEG  was 
responsible  for  all  of  their  functions  except  one; 
when  a  radar  was  on,  its  mode  and  orientation 

were  passed  to  ETEWES.  That  system  then 
calculated  what  the  apparent  energy  would  be 
at  the  SUT  based  upon  its  instantaneous 
position  within  the  scenario.  RF  energy  with  the 
proper  aspect,  power,  and  waveform  was  then 
injected  into  the  anechoic  chamber  in  order  to 
correctly  stimulate  the  ALR-67  warning  receiver 
on  board  the  F/A-18 

SWEG  modeled  all  functions  of  the  airbase 
which  launched  the  MiGs,  the  early 
warning/ground-controlled  intercept  (EW/GCI) 
sites,  and  MiG-23s.  The  airbase  was  only 
responsible  for  receiving  a  launch  order  from  the 
command  post,  and  deciding  to  pass  on  this 
request  to  launch  the  airplanes.  Thus,  all  other 
possible  functions  were  not  represented.  The 
EW/GCI  sites  had  surveillance  radars,  whose 
track  files  were  passed  along  to  the  commander 
via  radio  communications.  The  MiG-23  aircraft 
were  tokJ  to  launch  by  the  airbase  over  a  radio 
net,  and  the  MiGs  would  then  take  off  and  fly 
away  from  the  incoming  Tomahawk  missiles  and 
attacking  aircraft.  Thus,  their  weapon  systems, 
jammers,  and  engagement  procedures  were  not 
modeled  during  this  test. 
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Figurs  3.  Functional  mapping  ol  threat  forces  across  ACETEF  assets. 


Finally,  the  Kirov  cruiser  was  a  complex 
simulated  player,  with  several  ACETEF  assets 
responsible  for  its  activity.  For  this  test,  it  was 
decided  to  keep  the  Kirov  within  the  harbor. 
Thus,  its  movement  through  the  water  was  not 
necessary.  The  radars  on-board  the  ship  were 
simulated  by  the  Closed  Loop,  ETEWES,  and 
SWEQ  assets,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
radar,  its  mode,  and  the  particular  target  being 
sensed.  Specifically,  CL  was  used  for  tracking 
the  SUT,  SWEG  modeled  the  use  and 
perception  ol  all  other  radars,  and  ETEWES 
used  this  information  to  properly  stimulate  the 
F/A-18  SUT  within  the  anechoic  chamoer. 
Similarly,  SWEG  modeled  the  engagements, 
weapon  firing,  lethality  of  intercepting  missiles, 
and  missile  flyout  against  all  BLUE  aircraft 
except  the  SUT.  The  CL  facility  performed  most 
of  these  functions  should  the  Kirov  decide  to 
engage  and  fire  at  the  SUT,  though.  NottvU  that 
CL  was  not  able  to  model  the  lethality  of  a 


missile  targeted  at  the  SUT.  Because  CL  did 
not  have  this  capability  during  the  test,  SWEG 
modeled  the  fuzing,  detonation,  and  damage 
effects  of  a  Closed  Loop  missile  flown  out 
against  the  target.  CL  sent  SWEG  the  position 
of  the  simulated  missile  being  flown  in  order  to 
accomplish  this. 

During  the  E-2C  test  in  September  and  October 
of  1992,  a  similar  ACETEF  configuration  was 
used.  Additionally,  SWEG  represented  a  variety 
of  tactical  doctrines  used  during  a  Naval  tactical 
air  strike.  The  tactics  used  during  the  strike  were 
specified  by  a  Naval  aviator,  with  the  computer¬ 
generated  forces  (CGF)  within  SWEG  adjusted 
to  represent  these  specific  behaviors.  As  part  of 
the  test  planning  process,  several  hundred 
stand-alone  SWEG  runs  were  made  to  predict 
what  would  happen  durit.g  the  actual  test.  This 
allowed  the  ACETEF  test  assets  to  focus  on 
cases  ol  primary  interest.  Again,  a  variety  of 
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simulators,  hardware,  stimulators,  and  digital 
simulations  were  integrated  In  a  real-time 
environment  using  SWEG.  The  functional 
responsibilities  were  very  similar  to  the  JAC  test 
In  June.  Ail  incidents  of  interest  were  captured 
by  SWEG  as  the  test  scenarios  progressed,  with 
a  post-processor  used  to  quantify  the  various 
measures  of  effectiveness  (MOEs)  identified  by 
the  test  analysts. 

DISTRIBUTED  SIMULATION  ADVANTAGES 

Each  test  was  run  several  times,  with  a  variety  of 
conditions  simulated  within  the  overall  scenario. 
Test  data  was  collected  and  analyzed  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  systems 
being  tested.  ACETEF  provided  a  full  combat 
environment  in  which  to  immerse  the  SUT. 
Because  range  time  did  not  have  to  be 
scheduled,  the  tests  could  be  run  as  necessary 
within  ACETEF  facilities.  This  type  of  testing  is 
far  less  expensive  than  open-air  testing  using 
combat  equipment.  Another  advantage  of 
testing  within  ACETEF  is  that  its  shielding 
prevents  testing  from  being  observed  by 
urtwanted  personnel. 

Using  human  operators  as  pad  of  the  simutated 
environment  increased  the  realism  of  the 
results.  However,  the  flexibility  of  SWEG 
allowed  the  behaviors  of  combatants  to  be 
represented  where  human  operato;s  either  were 
not  available  or  not  critical  to  the  needs  of  the 
test.  Because  there  were  no  moving 
combatants,  though,  safety  was  not  a  concern 
within  these  tests.  Many  times,  safety  concerns 
prevent  certain  activities  from  happening  within 
a  field  test,  even  though  such  actions  would 
certainly  happen  in  combat.  These  include 
flying  an  aircraft  at  very  low  altitudes,  live  fire  of 
weapons,  and  destruction  of  combat  platforms. 

Another  advantage  of  the  ACETEF  architecture 
is  that  the  user-defined  configuration  file 


specifies  how  the  functions  are  to  be  distributed 
across  the  facilities.  This  allows  for  interactions 
to  occur  between  assets  on  a  "need  to  know 
basis,"  rather  than  simply  broadcasting  all 
events  to  all  nodes.  Thus  large,  robust 
scenarios  may  be  run  without  overwhelming  the 
physical  data  links  which  tie  ACETEF  together. 
The  configuration  file  also  lets  SWEG  assume 
any  of  the  functions  of  a  player  within  the 
scenario  simply  by  changing  the  inputs.  In  this 
way,  specific  events  and  conditions  can  be 
presented  to  the  SUT  by  removing  the  variation 
due  to  human  intervention.  More  impodantly, 
SWEG  can  assume  the  roles  of  other 
simulations,  simulators,  or  other  assets  which 
are  not  available  due  to  maintenance  or 
scheduling  issues. 

Because  SWEG  allows  any  simulator  or 
simulation  to  be  integrated  into  the  overall 
scenario,  computer  assets  and  other  specialized 
hardware  are  not  overburdened  by  performing 
all  of  the  simulated  activity.  Instead,  the 
functions  are  distributed  across  many  facilities, 
as  explained  above  in  figures  2  and  3.  The 
advantages  of  incorporating  actual  hardware 
into  a  test  environment  are  obvious.  In  addition, 
using  existing  simulations  which  are  accepted  by 
the  test  community  minimizes  the  amount  of 
verification,  validation,  and  accreditation  (VV&A) 
that  must  be  done.  In  fact.  SWEG  has  recently 
been  modified  to  incorporate  the  ESAMS 
models  for  surface-to-air  missile  engagements, 
and  TAG  BRAWLER  for  air-to-air  combat 
simulation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  tests  run  at  ACETEF  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1992  demonstrated  the  utility  of  using 
distributed  simulation  for  test  and  evaluation 
purposes.  This  technology  is  a  very  cost- 
effective  way  to  test  modern  weapon  systems 
under  realistic  conditions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA) 
has  created  the  Intelligent  Gateway/Scaleable  Sim¬ 
ulation  (IGSS)  project  to  perform  research  into 
problems  associated  with  large-scale  simulations, 
combining  both  real  and  simulated  units  on  Local 
Area  Networks  (LANs)  and  Wide  Area  Networks 
(WANs).  The  program's  goal  is  to  achieve  seamless 
simulation  by  providing  worldwide  access  to  multi¬ 
layer  simultaneous,  realtime,  very  large  virtual  war¬ 
fighting  environments  composed  of  1 0,000  or  more 
objects.  Seamless  simulation  requires  user- 
friendly,  self-configuring,  variable-scale  environ¬ 
ments  with  essential  resolution,  and  transparent 
connecti'/ity.  The  IGSS  program's  intent  to  research 
areas  of  potential  difficulty  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  the  following  subprojects:  (1 )  Integration  of  highly 
dynamic  live  objects  with  synthetic  objects;  (2) 
interoperability  of  coarse  giain  (e.g.,  time  step  war- 
games/aggregate  units)  with  fine  grain  (realtime/ 
individual  units)  simulations;  (3)  interoperability  of 
engineering  fidelity  simulators  with  moderate  fidel¬ 
ity  simulators;  and  (4)  networking  of  large  numbers 
of  objects  (10,000  to  100,000)  into  one  simulated 
warfighting  environment. 

An  Advanced  Interface  Unit  (AlU)  will  be  developed 
to  provide  capabilities/tools  for  simulators  and  real 
systems  to  use  in  interfacing  with  the  warfighting 
network. 

This  effort,  called  Highly  Dynamic  Vehicles  (HYDY). 
Phase  I,  resulted  in  a  Proof-of-Concept  (POC)  dem¬ 
onstration  showing  the  feasibility  of  integrating  a 
live  F-1 4D  aircraft  into  the  simulation  environment. 
Network  connectivity  was  established  between  (1) 
an  existing  aircraft  simulation  facility  located  at  the 
Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  Aircraft  Division  (NAW- 
CAD)  Manned  Flight  Simulator  (MFS)  in  Patuxent 
River,  MD;  (2)  the  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  Weap¬ 
ons  Division  (NAWCWD)  System  Integration  Test 
Station  (SITS)  in  R.  Mugu,  CA;  and  (3)  the  Secure 
Integration  Simulation  Laboratory  (SISL)  located  at 
the  Naval  Command,  Control  and  Ocean  Surveil¬ 
lance  Center  (NCCOSC)  Research,  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  Division  in  San 
Diego,  CA. 


OVERVIEW 

This  paper  provides  a  general  discussion  of  the 
effort  to  connect  the  three  facilities  (MFS,  SITS 
SISL),  the  modification  made  to  those  facilities  to 
support  this  project,  the  connectivity  established 
between  and  within  the  facilities,  problems  encoun¬ 
tered,  lessons  learned,  and  the  results  of  the  HYDY 
Phase  I  POC  demonstration. 

The  culmination  of  this  effort  will  allow  a  live  aircraft, 
while  in  flight,  to  interact  Beyond  Visual  Range 
(BVR)  with  simulated  aircraft  (e.g.,  man  simula¬ 
tors).  This  interaction  will  result  from  stimulation  of 
the  aircraft's  radar  and  Radar  Warning  Receiver 
(RWR)  based  on  an  interchange  of  information 
between  the  simulated  unit(s)  and  the  live  aircraft. 
The  interchange  will  use  ground  communication  of 
Protocol  Data  Units  (PDUs)  formatted  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Simulation  Training  and  Instrumen¬ 
tation  Command  (STRICOM)/ARPA  draft  military 
standard  for  a  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation 
(OIS)  protocol  and  radio  frequency  (RF)  commu¬ 
nication  using  the  “express  PDUs."  Based  on 
information  received  in  the  PDUs,  the  radar  and 
RWR  will  be  stimulated.  For  this  demonstration  DIS 
PDUs  were  transmitted  via  ground-based  commu¬ 
nications  facilities  at  the  three  sites  specified  above. 

This  effort  demonstrated  the  ability  to  utilize  DIS 
standard  PDUs  with  HYDY  vehicles  (DIS  entities) 
over  a  LAN  and  WAN  by  using  one  (or  two)  of  these 
DIS  entities  to  stimulate  an  active  radar  (APG-71) 
that  was  simultaneously  receiving  real  aircraft 
returns.  Tne  challenge  was  to  stimulate  the  radar 
such  that  the  real  and  simulated  returns  were  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  each  other. 

FACILITY  AND  HARDWARE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Systems  Integration  Test  Station  (SITS) 

The  SITS  facility  develops,  tests,  integrates,  veri¬ 
fies.  and  validates  flight  software  for  the  F-14D 
fighter  aircraft  and  provides  a  ground  cased  site  for 
development  and  test  of  modifications  required  to 
allow  injection  of  simulaied  air  targets  into  Itie  radar 
for  display  on  cockpit  display  consoles.  SITS  con¬ 
tains  the  front  section  of  an  F-1 4D  with  all  of  the 
operational  flight  computers,  the  complete  radar 
system,  and  a  full  cockpit.  This  partial  airframe's 
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location  allows  the  radar  to  be  turned  on  and  detect 
real  aircraft  flying  on  the  NAWCWD  test  range.  A 
leader  Target  Stimulator  (RTS)  allows  the  injection 
of  computer-generated  targets  into  the  radar  sys¬ 
tem  while  detecting  live  targets  on  the  range.  There¬ 
fore,  a  live  F-1 4D  radar  could  be  stimulated  from  a 
simulation  network  by  modification  of  the  RTS  sys¬ 
tem,  which  would  cause  it  to  accept  DIS  PDUs  as 
definitions  of  the  targets  it  should  inject  into  the 
F-1 4D  radar  system.  The  software  is  described  in  a 
later  section. 

SITS  hardware  connectivity  starts  with  a  local  Navy 
Network  (NAVNET)  node  fTl  tail  circuit).  NAVNET 
is  a  long  haul  T1  (1 .544-million-bits-per-second 
[MBPS])  network  with  nodes  located  at  various 
sites.  The  local  NAVNET  node  feeds  a  56-thou- 
sand-bits-per-second  (KBPS)  tail  circuit  into  the 
SITS  facility.  The  hardware  connection  inside  the 
facility,  from  modem  to  F-1 40  airframe,  is 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Network  Hardware  Connectivity.  Network 
connectivity  consists  of  the  following  equipment 
required  to  bring  the  DIS  PDUs  to/from  the  AlU: 


(1)  A  Codex  2172  Modem  configured  to  operate 
at  56  KBPS  connects  the  NAVNET  tail  circuit 
to  a  KG-84A. 

(2)  A  KG-84A  point-to-point  data  cryptographic 
device  connects  to  the  modem  by  a  V.35  to 
RS^22  cable  and  a  RS-422  to  MIL- 
STD-188C  Minimate  connector.  The  V.35 
connects  to  the  modem  while  the  MIL- 
STD-188C  connects  to  the  "Black" 
(encrypted)  connection  on  the  KG-84A. 

(3)  A  TIMEPLEX  Minilink  unit  provides  the  link 
between  “phone"  and  computer  communica¬ 
tions.  This  unit  is  connected  to  the  KG-84A 
"Red"  (decrypted)  connection  by  an  MIL- 
STD-188C  to  RS^22  Minimate  connector 
and  a  RS-422  to  RS-422  cable. 

(4)  A  RAD  REB-1 0  ethernet  bridge  provides  tor  a 
dedicated  thick  ethernet  line  to  the  AlU.  This 
unit  is  connected  to  the  Minilink  via  an  RS-^22 
cable. 
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Figure  1 .  NAWCWD  Hardware  Connectivity 
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AlU  Hardware  Connectivity.  The  AlU  is 

responsible  for  the  network  interface,  the  managing 
of  DIS  PDUs  and  the  interface  to  the  host,  a  VAX 
8600  described  in  the  next  section.  The  AID  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Force  CPU-40  processor  board  and  an 
Icron  DR11-W  emulator  board,  both  residing  in  a 
VME  card  cage.  The  AlU  is  connected  to  the  ether- 
net  bridge  via  a  thick  ethernet  cable.  The  DR11-W 
is  connected  to  the  VAX  8600  by  two  1 6-pin  flat  rib¬ 
bon  cables;  one  for  input  and  one  for  output  of  data. 

The  AlU  also  provides  a  simple  PDU  generation 
feature  that  allows  the  operator  to  cause  the  device 
to  output  PDUs  to  itself  and  to  the  network  that  rep¬ 
resents  an  aircraft.  This  aircraft  can  be  maneuvered 
interactively  by  the  operator. 

Radar  Target  Simulator  Hardware  Connec¬ 
tivity.  Tire  RTS  hardware  connectivity  includes  a 
VAX-8600  Interfacing  Unit,  the  RTS  system,  and 
Airframe  Interfacing  Unit.  These  three  “units"  are 
described  as  follows; 

(1 )  The  VAX  8600  provides  the  interface  between 
the  AlU,  RTS  and  the  F~14D  airframe. 
Thus,the  AlU  receives  local  entity  data  from 
the  F-1 4D  airframe  interface  and  provides  the 
RTS  with  the  target  entity  data  received  from 
the  network  via  the  AlU.  The  VAX  converts 
state  information  from  DIS  world  coordinates 
to  latitude  and  longitude  and  vice  versa, 
compares  the  target/frame  aspect  ratios  to 
generate  target  Radar  Cross  Sections  (RCS), 
and  formats  RCS  packet  data  to  be  sent  to  the 
RTS.  It  communicates  with  the  AlU  and  the 
airframe  interface  via  a  DR1 1-W  interface  and 
with  the  RTS  by  ‘1hin"  ethernet.  Each  DR  1 1  -W 
interface  requires  two  1 6-pin  flat  ribbon  cables. 

(2)  The  RTS  primarily  consists  of  a  Hewlett  Pack¬ 
ard  HP-1000,  a  target  generator  chassis,  RF 
and  intermediate  frequency  (IF)  interfaces, 
electronic  countermeasures  (ECM)  equip¬ 
ment,  and  an  IBM  366  personal  computer  for 
front-end  operator  interaction  and  display.  The 
RTS  provides  for  radarAarget  simulations  and 
various  electronics  for  IF  link  injection  into  the 
airframe  radar.  The  front  end  for  simulation 
control  has  a  graphics  display  of  what  the 
radar  sees.  The  RTS  is  connected  via  ethernet 
to  the  VAX  8600  and  to  the  F-1 4D  airframe  via 
MIL-STD-1 553B  cables  (to  the  radar  bus)  and 
IF  link. 

(3)  The  airframe  interface  consisting  of  a  Force 
,  CPU-40  processor,  an  Icron  DR11-W  emula¬ 
tor,  and  a  1 553B  bus  interface  board  all  resid¬ 
ing  In  a  VME  card  cage.  This  unit  provides  air¬ 
frame  state  vector  and  orientation  data  to  the 


VAX-8600.  The  DR11-W  interface  connects  to 
the  VAX-8600  via  the  two  16-pin  flat  ribbon 
cables  and  the  1 553  bus  interface  connects  to 
the  airframe. 

F-14D  Airframe/Test  Management  Station 
H/W  Connectivity 

(1)  The  Test  Management  Station  (TMS)  is  the 
“software  pilot"  that  “flies"  the  F-1 4D  airframe. 
The  TMS  provides  the  airframe  equipment 
with  all  the  dynamic  flight  data  necessary  to 
indicate  in  flight  conditions.  The  TMS  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  airframe  via  MIL-STD-1 553B 
cables  (to  the  mission  computer  and  radar 
buses)  and  various  discrete  connections. 

(2)  The  F-14D  airframe  platform  receives  “flight" 
data  and  characteristics  from  the  TMS  and 
radar  target  data  from  the  RTS.  This  is  an 
actual  F-14D  cockpit  with  all  required  equip¬ 
ment  for  radar  operations  and  analysis. 

Equipment  Present  for  Demonstration.  For 

the  purposes  of  the  demonstration,  the  following 
nonstandard  equipment  (in  addition  to  the  AlU)  was 
connected  to  the  ethernet  network  that  provided  the 
interface  between  the  REB-10  and  the  AlU. 

(1 )  The  Technologies  System  Inc.  (TSI)  Low  Cost 
Stealth  was  connected  to  provide  for  both  two- 
and  three-dimensional  displays  of  the  simu¬ 
lated  world  as  represented  by  the  PDUs 
received  over  the  network.  This  includes  PDUs 
generated  to  report  the  position  of  the  SITS  air¬ 
frame  (pseudo  live  aircraft)  and  any  simulation 
entities  being  reported  on  the  network. 

(2)  The  SIMULIZER  was  connected  to  provide  a 
scripted  'larget”  generation  capability.  The 
SIMULIZER  would  output  &  scripted  set  of  DIS 
PDUs  on  command  that  represented  one  or 
more  aircraft  flying  a  predetermined  route. 

Manned  Flight  Simulator 

The  MFS  facility’s  mission  is  to  provide,  through 
simulation,  test  and  evaluation  (T&E)  of  aircraft  and 
onboard  aircraft  avionics  systems  and  pilot  training. 
The  MFS  includes  high-fidelity  flight-dynamics  sys¬ 
tem  simulation,  avionics  system  simulators,  a  wide 
field-of-view  (FOV)  visual  system  for  man-in-the- 
loop  evaluations,  and  a  motion-base  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  acceleration  cues  for  conventional  takeoff  and 
landing  tasks  as  well  as  vertical  and  short  takeoff 
and  landing,  hover,  and  transition.  The  MFS  incor¬ 
porates  four  simulation  stations;  the  motion  base, 
the  dome,  the  laboratory  station,  and  the  crew  sta¬ 
tion  which  includes  the  F- 1 4  back  seat,  the  F/A-1 8, 
and  the  V-22  Government  Test  Pilot  Trainer.  A 
COMPU-SCENE IV  Visual  Image  Generator  (VIG) 


system  and  an  IRIS  visual  system  provide  high-  and 
medium-resolution  visuals.  In  addition,  the  dome 
FOV  simulator  provides  two  projectors  tor  target 
generation. 

The  dome  with  an  F/A-1 8  and  one  target  generator 
was  used  for  this  POC  demonstration.  The  simula¬ 
tion  program  at  MFS  was  modified  to  accept  OiS 
PDUs  for  target  generation  and  to  output  DIS  PDUs 
from  the  simulation  platform.  The  software  is 
described  in  a  later  section. 

NAWCAD  hardware  connectivity  starts  with  a  local 
NAVNET  node  (T1  tail  circuit).  The  local  NAVNET 
node  feeds  a  56-KBPS  tail  circuit  into  the  MFS  facil¬ 
ity.  From  inside  the  facility,  the  hardware  connection 
from  modem  to  cockpit  simulator  is  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

Network  H/W  Connectivity.  Network  con¬ 
nectivity  consists  of  all  the  following  equipment 
required  to  bring  the  DIS  PDUs  to/from  the  AlU. 


(1 )  A  TYTEK  Modem  configured  to  operate  at  56 
KBPS  connects  the  NAVNET  tail  circuit  to 
KG-84AS. 

(2)  Two  KG-84A  point-to-point  data  crypto¬ 
graphic  devices  connect  to  the  two  modems  by 
RS-449  to  RS-449  cable  and  RS-422  to  MIL- 
STD-188C  Minimate  connector.  The  RS-499 
connects  to  the  modem  while  the  MIL- 
STD-188C  connects  to  the  "black" 
(encrypted)  connection  on  the  KG-84A.  Two 
KG-84AS  are  needed  as  one  is  connected  to 
SITS  and  the  other  is  connected  to  GISL. 

(3)  A  TIMEPLEX  Minilink  unit  provides  the  link 
between  "phone"  and  computer  communica¬ 
tions.  This  unit  is  connected  to  the  KG-84A  on 
the  "red"  (decrypted)  connection  by  a  MIL- 
STD-188C  to  RS-422  Minimate  connector 
and  from  the  Minimate  to  the  Minilink  by  a 
RS-449  to  Minilink  tempest  cable. 


^Plqure  2.  NAWCAD  Hardware  Connectivity 
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(4)  A  RAD  REB-20  Ethernet  Bridge  will  pass 
ethemet  packets  to  and  from  each  of  the  NAV- 
NET  connections  and  provide  for  a  dedicated 
thick  ethernet  line  to  the  AID.  This  unit  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  Minilink  via  an  RS-422  cabie. 

AlU  H/W  Connectivity.  The  AiU  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  network  interface,  the  managing  of  DIS 
PDUs,  and  the  interface  to  the  Host,  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  (DEC)  Micro  VAX  II.  The  AIU  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Force  CPU-40  processor  board  and  a  Bit3 
Qbus-to-VME  adapter  board  with  8  Mbytes  of  dual¬ 
port  RAM,  both  residing  in  a  VME  card  cage.  The 
Bits  card  allows  the  CPU-40  and  a  Micro  VAX  to 
share  one  Mbyte  of  RAM.  The  AIU  is  connected  to 
the  RAD  RE&-20  Ethernet  Bridge  via  a  thick  ether- 
net  cable.  The  Bit3  card  is  connected  to  the  Micro 
VAX  II  by  the  Bit3  supplied  flat  ribbon  cables;  one  for 
input  and  one  for  output  of  data. 

Cockpit  Simulator  H/W  Connectivity.  The 

cockpit  simulator  consists  of 

(1)  Micro  VAX  (uVax)  providing  the  AIU  “host"  pro¬ 
cesses.  This  process  manages  the  transfer  of 
DIS  PDUs  between  the  AIU  and  multiport 
memory.  The  uVAX  contains  the  Qbus  side  of 
the  Bits  Qbus-to-VME  Adapter  to  the  AIU. 

(2)  uVax  dedicated  for  avionic  simulations,  The 
F/A-18  avionics  models  duplicate  the  func¬ 
tions  performed  by  the  actual  avionics  in  the 
aircraft.  The  avionics  models  simulate  the 
AYK-14  mission  computers  and  display  pro¬ 
cessors.  The  uVao<  simulations  receive/send 
information  fromAo  the  multiport  memory  and 
1553  bus. 

(3)  VAX  8650  used  for  aerodynamic  simulation 
(airframe),  visuals  and  coordinate  conver¬ 
sions.  This  VAX  maintains  a  high-fidelity  aero¬ 
dynamic  model  of  the  F/A-18.  The  visual  pro¬ 
cess  reads  and  processes  incoming  "flat  earth" 
data  from  the  entity  table  in  Multiport  Memory. 
The  coordinate  conversion  process  performs 
transformations  to/from  DIS  world  coordinates 
and  MFS  simulator  flat-earth  coordinates.  This 
VAX  communicates  to  the  Avionic  Simulations 
uVAX  (through  multiport  memory)  and  to  the 
GE  COMPU-SCENE  IV, 

(4)  Multiport  memory  providing  a  common  data 
link  (shared  memory)  to  avionics  and  fligh’ 
dynamics  models. 

(5)  GE  COMPU-SCENE  IV  VIG  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  visual  environment  in  the  40-foot 
dome  surrounding  the  cockpit  and  target  pro¬ 
jector. 


(6)  uVAX  used  for  communication  with  the  cockpit 
via  MIL-STD-1553  interfaces. 

(7)  fully  functional  cockpit  of  an  F/A-1 8  Hornet. 

Secure  Integration  Simulation  Laboratory 

The  SISL  facility  is  a  secure  environment  for  the 
development,  test,  and  integration  of  the  AIU  soft¬ 
ware.  Access  is  provided  to  development  worksta¬ 
tions.  AIU  hardware,  and  communications  channels 
for  interacting  with  remote  simulations  or  other  AIU 
devices.  The  cryptographic  equipment  allows  inter¬ 
action  with  the  MFS  facilities.  Interactions  between 
SISL  and  SITS  were  constrained  to  go  "through"  the 
MFS  connection  as  described  above. 

SISL  hardware  connectivity  starts  with  a  local  NAV- 
NET  node  (T1  tail  circuit),  which  feeds  a  56-KBPS 
tail  circuit  into  the  SISL  facility.  The  hardware  con¬ 
nection  inside  the  facility,  from  modem  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  network,  is  described  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs. 

Network  Hardware  Connectivity.  Network 
connectivity  consists  of  all  the  following  equipment 
required  to  bring  the  DIS  PDUs  toArom  the  labora¬ 
tory  network; 

(1)  A  NEC  Modem  configured  to  operate  at  56 
KBPS  connects  the  NAVNET  circuit  to  a 
KG-84A. 

(2)  A  KG-84A  point-to-point  data  cryptographic 
device  connects  to  the  modem  by  a  V.35  to 
RS-422  cable  and  a  RS-422  to  MIL- 
STD-1 88C  cable.  The  V.35  connects  to  the 
modem  while  the  MIL-STD-1 88C  connects  to 
the  "black"  (encrypted)  connection  on  the 
KG-84A. 

(3)  A  TIMEPLEX  Minilink  unit  provides  the  link 
between  “phone"  and  computer  communica¬ 
tions,  This  unit  is  connected  to  the  KG-84A 
"red"  (decrypted)  connection  by  an  MIL- 
STD-1 88C  to  RS-422  cable, 

(4)  A  RAD  REB-1  Ethernet  Bridge  provides  for  a 
dedicated  thick  ethernet  line  to  the  AIU.  This 
unit  is  connected  to  the  Minilink  via  an  RS-422 
cable. 

Laboratory  Network  Equipment.  The  SISL 
facility  contains: 

(1)  Bolt,  Beranek,  and  Newman  (BBN)  Semi-Au¬ 
tomated  Force  (SAFOR)  system  for  genera¬ 
tion  and  control  of  simulation  entities  and 
transmission  of  the  entities  on  the  network. 

(2)  TSI  Low  Cost  Stealth  for  display  of  hwo-  and 
three-dimensional  views  of  the  simulated 
world. 

(3)  TSI  translator  for  Simulation  Network  (SIM- 
NET)/DIS  protocols. 
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(4)  AID  GenTrack  unit  for  generating  test  entities 
in  either  SIMNET  or  DIS  protocols. 

(5)  Data  logger  for  recording  of  DIS  or  SIMNET 
PDUs  to  allow  playback  and/or  analysis  or 
testing,  demonstrations,  and  exercises. 

NETWORK  CONNECTIVITY  AND  SECURITY 

Long-haul  network  connectivity  and  security  were 
major  issues  during  the  preparation  for  this  POC 
demonstration.  Secured  network  connectivity 
between  the  SITS.  MFS  and  SISL  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  time  of  the  POC.  The  connectivity 
problems  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  KG-84A 
"strapping"  problems.  (Each  of  the  four  KG-84As 
needs  to  be  configured  or  “strapped"  before  use. ) 

Originally  the  POC  was  to  use  the  secure  Distrib¬ 
uted  Simulation  Internet  (DSI)  network  to  provide  a 
multipoint  connection  network  with  no  single  point 
of  failure.  However,  the  secure  network  capabilities 
were  not  installed  at  all  three  sites  by  the  time  of  the 
demonstration. 

As  an  alternative,  the  U.S.  Navy's  NAVNET  was 
selected  and  KG-84As  were  used  as  the  encryption 
devices.  Because  the  KG-84  is  a  point-to-point 
encryption  device,  one  site  must  serve  as  the  "hub" 
of  the  network  and  “forward"  PDUs  for  the  other  two 
sites.  The  MFS  served  as  the  hub  for  the  POC  net¬ 
work.  All  PDUs  generated  at  the  SITS  and  the  SISL 
were  to  be  sent  to  MFS;  MFS  was  to  send  its  PDUs 
to  both  SITS  and  SISL.  In  addition,  MFS  was  to  for¬ 
ward  all  SISL  generated  PDUs  to  SITS  and  forward 
all  SITS  generated  PDUs  to  SISL,  However,  this 
setup  was  not  successfully  installed  in  time  for  the 
POC  demonstration. 

The  problems  encountered  in  getting  the  network  in 
place  and  tested  were  the  required  long  lead  time 
for  installing  the  communications  circuits;  develop¬ 
ing  and  getting  approval  of  the  security  procedures 
and  documentation  at  three  sites;  generating  Mem¬ 
orandum  Of  Agreements  (MOAs),  staffing  them 
through  the  local  approval  chains  and  getting  the 
Designating  Approval  Authority  (DAA)  to  sign  off  on 
the  network;  and  getting  the  required  strapping  and 
correct  cabling  at  ail  three  sites  as  each  site  has  a 
different  modem. 

As  a  result,  technicians  were  still  trying  to  "strap"  the 
4  KG-B4AS.  at  geographically  dispersed  sites  on 
the  day  of  the  POC  demonstration.  Because  of  the 
difficulties  of  coordinating  this  strapping  effort 
between  three  different  commands  in  two  different 
time  zones,  the  secure  network  was  not  success¬ 
fully  established.  Point-to-point  connectivity  was 
successfully  established  among  pairs  of  sites  but 
not  between  all  three  sites  simultaneously. 


SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
MODIFICATION 

This  effort  required  the  generation  of  new  software 
and  the  modification  of  existing  software.  Software 
for  the  AlU  devices  was  developed  at  NCCOSC  as 
enhancements  and  modifications  of  software  devel¬ 
oped  during  previous  efforts.  The  AlU  hardware 
consisted  of  two  slightly  different  configurations  for 
the  MFS  and  SITS  sites.  The  software  developed 
was  also  slightly  different.  In  addition  to  the  AlU  soft¬ 
ware,  botti  MFS  and  SITS  had  to  develop  new  soft¬ 
ware  and  modify  existing  software  to  allow  their  sys¬ 
tems  to  communicate  with  the  AlU  devices. 

SITS  Software 

The  existing  software  was  modified  to  interface  with 
the  AlU.  These  modifications  allowed  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  entities  within  the  RTS  based  upon  Entity 
State  PDUs  (ESPDUs)  received  from  the  AlU.  In 
addition,  the  software  was  modified  to  output  an 
ESPDU  (representing  the  F-14D)  to  the  AlU.  The 
AlU  software  was  modified  to  ignore  events  from 
the  network  (Fire  PDUs,  etc.).  The  AlU  transfers  up 
to  two  ESPDUs  to  the  SITS  system  for  use  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  RTS. 

SITS  AlU  Software.  The  AlU  reads  and  writes 
DIS  PDUs  to  the  ethernet  port  on  the  Force 
CPU-40  card;  maintains  table  of  entities  and  their 
current  DIS  information,  filters  entities,  transmits 
selected  entities  to  SITS;  ignores  all  DIS  event 
PDUs;  filters  out  and  ignores  all  non-DIS  ethernet 
packets;  maintains  SITS  F-14D  in  DIS  based  on 
data  received  from  SITS;  and  tests  entity  genera¬ 
tion. 

The  interface  between  the  AlU  and  SITS  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  exchange  of  data  at  the  rate  of  four 
times  a  second  (4  Hertz)  via  Direct  Memory  Access 
(DMA)  and  DMA  emulation.  This  is  implemented  by 
the  DR11-W  cards.  The  AlU  and  SITS  read  and 
write  data  to/from  each  other's  memory  via  the 
DR11-W  cards.  The  SITS  performs  actual  DMA 
transfers  while  the  AlU  performs  DMA  emulation. 

The  AlU,  when  interfacing  with  the  DR11-W  card, 
performs  byte  swapping  and  floating  point  conver¬ 
sions.  The  byte  swapping  is  necessary  when  com¬ 
municating  data  to/from  the  VAX  due  to  different 
processor  architectures.  The  floating-point  conver¬ 
sions  were  required  to  convert  IEEE  floating-point 
representation  in  the  DIS  PDUs  to/from  VAX  float¬ 
ing  point. 

All  DIS  PDUs  that  are  not  ESPDUs  are  ignored.  The 
incoming  ESPDUs  are  first  passed  through  a  filter 
that  drops  any  ESPDUs  that  are  not  located  within  a 
70-mile  cylinder  projected  60  miles  in  front  of  the 
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SITS  F-14D  aircraft  entity.  ESPDUs  that  fall  within 
the  filter  are  then  copied  into  a  hash  table  with  the 
location  determined  by  the  ESPDU  entity  identifica¬ 
tion  field.  Since  the  RTS  can  accommodate  only  two 
targets  per  run,  the  AID  sends  only  the  first  two 
ESPDUs  it  receives  to  the  RTS. 

The  SITS  system  transfers  an  ESPDU  for  the 
F-14D  to  the  AlU  via  the  DR11-W  interface.  The 
AlU  transmits  the  first  ESPDU  received  from  SITS 
and  then  dead  reckons  the  SITS  entity  and  outputs 
a  new  ESPDU  whenever  the  SITS  entity's  position 
or  orientation  differs  from  the  dead-reckon  values 
by  a  preset  (and  modifiable)  location  and/or  orienta¬ 
tion  threshold.  If  no  positional  threshold  has  been 
exceeded  (i.e.,  no  ESPDU  sent  out )  for  5  seconds, 
then  one  is  output  as  required  by  current  conven¬ 
tion. 

Also,  software  was  built  into  the  AlU  to  allow  gen¬ 
eration  of  a  test  entity.  Through  an  operator  inter¬ 
face,  the  AlU  could  be  instructed  to  generate  an 
ESPDU  for  test  purposes.  This  software  would 
allow  the  generation  of  an  ESPDU  representing  an 
F-1 4D  aircraft  entity  type  and  allow  modification  of 
the  entities  location,  altitude,  course,  and  speed. 

SITS  System  Software.  The  SITS  system 
software  obtains  F-1 4D  airframe  state  vector  data; 
provides  transformations  of  coordinate,  velocity 
and  orientation  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  ESP¬ 
DUs;  calculates  RCS  for  all  target  entities;  and  pro¬ 
vides  interface  processing  to  the  airframe,  RTS, 
and  AlU. 

The  SITS  systam  software  consists  of  the  airframe 
interface,  the  RTS  interface,  and  the  VAX  process. 
The  airframe  interface  software  was  written  to 
extract  the  airframe  state  vector  data  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  computer  bus  via  a  MIL-STD-1553  interface 
and  send  the  data  to  the  VAX  via  a  DR11-W  inter¬ 
face.  The  RTS  interface  was  added  to  the  existing 
RTS  and  was  provided  to  receive  target  RCS  data 
from  the  VAX  via  Ethernet  connection  and  to  use 
this  data  instead  of  the  usual  "canned"  target  data 
that  the  RT  S  was  initially  designed  to  use.  The  VAX 
process  ties  the  AlU,  airframe  and  RTS  interfaces 
together. 

The  VAX,  utilizing  modified  software  from  an  exist¬ 
ing  aerodynamic  model,  provides  for  all  coordinate, 
velocity  and  orientation  transformations  and  calcu¬ 
lates  the  target  RCS  data.  The  VAX  also  controls  all 
interface  timing  and  communication  between  the 
VAX  and  the  AlU,  airframe  interface  and  RTS.  The 
VAX  sends  and  receives  ESPDUs  to/from  the  AlU 
via  a  DR11-W  and  receives  airframe  state  vector 
data  from  the  airframe  interface  via  another 


DR11-W  interfaces  and  sends  the  RCS  data  to  the 
RTS  via  ethernet  ‘1hin"  connection. 

MFS  Software 

At  MFS,  the  existing  software  was  modified  to  inter¬ 
face  with  the  AlU,  which  allowed  the  generation  of 
entities  within  the  simulator  based  upon  ESPDUs 
received  from  the  AlU.  The  AlU  software  was  modi¬ 
fied  to  send  the  event  PDUs;  Fire,  Detonation,  and 
Collision,  The  MFS  simulator  software  will  receive 
the  events  but  not  currently  process  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  software  was  modified  to  output  an  ESPDU 
(representing  the  simulator)  to  the  AlU.  The  AlU 
maintains  a  table  of  all  entities  for  the  MFS  to 
interrogate  and  two  ring  buffers;  one  containing  new 
entity  messages  and  one  containing  events,  and 
outputs  the  simulator’s  ESPDU  on  to  the  network. 

MFS  AlU  Software.  The  AlU  reads  and  writes 
DIS  PDUs  to  the  ethernet  port  on  the  Force 
CPU-40  card;  maintains  a  table  of  entities  and  their 
current  DIS  Information;  passes  new  entity  notifica¬ 
tions  to  MFS;  passes  DIS  Fire,  Detonation,  and  Col¬ 
lision  event  PDUs  to  MFS;  filters  out  and  ignores  all 
non-DIS  ethernet  packets;  maintains  MFS  simula¬ 
tor  in  DIS  based  on  data  received  from  MFS;  and 
generates  test  entity. 

The  interface  between  the  AlU  and  MFS  is  main¬ 
tained  by  data  located  in  shared  memory  and  is 
implemented  by  the  BIT-3  cards.  The  AlU  and  MFS 
read  and  write  data  to  a  dual  port  memory  main¬ 
tained  on  the  VME  side  of  the  BIT-3  cards.  The 
MFS  interfaced  with  the  memory  on  its  BIT-3  card 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  interfaces  with  normal  VAX 
memory.  The  AlU  interfaced  with  its  BIT-3  memory 
card  in  the  same  manner  as  any  offboard  (nonlocal) 
VME  memory  with  the  exception  of  data  represen¬ 
tation. 

The  AlU,  when  interfacing  with  the  BlT-3  card,  per¬ 
forms  byte  swapping  (necessary  when  communi¬ 
cating  data  to/from  the  VAX  due  to  different  proces¬ 
sor  architectures),  and  floating-point  conversions 
(required  to  convert  IEEE  floating-point  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  DIS  PDUs  to/from  VAX  floating  point  for¬ 
mat) 

In  the  BIT-3  memory,  the  AlU  maintains  a  table  of 
1033  "slots”  for  input  DIS  entities.  Entities  are 
inserted  into  the  table  based  on  a  hashing  algo¬ 
rithm.  When  a  new  entity  is  received  from  the  net¬ 
work.  its  entire  ESPDU  is  inserted  in  the  table  and 
the  MFS  notified  by  a  message  in  a  ring  buffer  (also 
in  BlT-3  memory).  When  a  new  ESPDU  is  received 
for  an  existing  entity,  the  data  overlay  the  existing 
ESPDU.  The  MFS  can  interrogate  individual  entries 
in  the  table  whenever  it  requires  data.  The  AlU  dead 
reckons  table  entries  by  updating  location  and  time 


stamp  information  in  the  table  approximately  10 
times  a  second. 

Also  in  the  BIT-3  memory  is  a  table  maintained  by 
the  MFS  with  19  slots  for  MFS  entities.  The  MFS 
updates  these  entities  at  its  own  processing  rate. 
Three  ring  buffers  in  BIT-3  memory  transfer  event 
data;  one  for  each  direction  and  one  for  notification 
of  new  ESPDUs  to  MFS.  The  ring  buffers  are  main¬ 
tained  as  first-in-first-out  (FIFO)  queue  with  the  old¬ 
est  message  being  overlaid  in  the  event  of  buffer 
overflow.  All  DIS  PDUs  that  are  not  ESPDUs  are 
inserted  into  the  to  MFS  ring  buffer  when  received. 
A  second  ring  buffer  transfers  event  PDUs  from  the 
simulator  to  the  AlU.  The  third  ring  buffer  passes 
indications  of  new  ESPDUs  received  by  the  AlU  to 
the  MFS. 

The  AlU  transmits  an  ESPDU  at  the  first  encounter 
in  the  MFS  entity  table.  The  AlU  dead  reckons  the 
MFS  entity  based  upon  the  ESPDU  and  outputs  a 
new  ESPDU  whenever  the  MFS  entity's  position  or 
orientation  differs  from  the  dead  reckoned  values  by 
a  preset  (and  modifiable)  location/orientation 
threshold.  If  no  threshold  has  been  exceeded  (i.e., 
no  ESPDU  output)  for  5  seconds,  then  an  ESPDU  is 
output.  Software  built  into  the  AlU  allows  generation 
of  test  entities.  An  operator  interface  would  allow 
the  software  to  generate  ESPDUs  representing  a 
user  specified  entity  type  at  a  user  specified  loca¬ 
tion.  altitude,  course,  and  speed. 

MFS  Simulator  Software.  The  MFS  simula¬ 
tor  software  obtains  incoming  event  and  entity  state 
PDUs  from  the  AlU  places  them  in  multiport 
memory,  and  provides  transformations  of  coordi¬ 
nate,  velocity,  and  orientation  of  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  ESPDUs. 

The  host  process  software  provides  the  MFS  inter¬ 
face  to  the  AlU,  retrieves  the  incoming  DIS  PDU 
data  and  puts  it  into  the  multiport  memory,  extracts 
local  entity  data  and  events,  and  places  the  data 
into  the  AlU  shared  memory.  The  visual  process 
reads  the  entity  table  in  the  multiport  memory, 
applies  coordinate  transformations  to  flat  earth,  and 
provides  the  GE  COMPU-SCENE IV  with  the  entity 
data  for  target  generation.  The  local  entity  process 
performs  coordinate  transformations  on  the 
F/A-1 8-state  vector  data  and  provides  this  data  to 
the  multiport  memory,  which  is  read  by  the  host  pro¬ 
cesses. 

TEST  AND  INTEGRATION  EFFORTS 

Individual  pieces  were  tested  separately  to  the 
extent  possible.  Next,  the  AlU  was  installed  at  the 
MFS  site  and  integration  testing  with  the  MFS  sys¬ 
tem  was  performed.  By  using  the  lessons  learned  at 


MFS,  the  AlU  v/as  installed  and  integrated  into  the 
system  at  SITS.  However,  a  communications  net¬ 
work  had  to  be  established  and  approved  for  secure 
operations  before  full  system  integration  could  be 
accomplished.  The  available  time  expired  before 
the  network  was  successfully  used  as  a  transparent 
encrypted  communication  medium. 

SITS  Testing 

SITS  testing  consisted  of  installing  the  AlU,  estab¬ 
lishing  DR11-W  communications,  defining  proper 
data  representation  (byte  swapping  and  floating 
point  formats),  and  the  sending  and  receiving  of 
ESPDUs.  Interaction  of  the  AlU  operating  system/ 
CPU  board  interaction  with  the  Icron  DR  11-W  emu¬ 
lator  board  resulted  in  timing  problems  that  took  up 
the  bulk  of  the  AlU/SITS  interface  testing.  Proper 
data  representation  was  accomplished  utilizing 
built-in  test  DIS  PDUs. 

To  facilitate  testing  without  input  from  the  network, 
the  AlU  was  modified  to  generate  a  ^  -1 4D  ESPDU, 
which  was  injected  at  the  network  he  'ler  level  so 
as  to  appear  to  the  AlU/SITS  as  &  real  entity.  The 
test  ESPDU  was  successfully  displayed  on  the 
F-14DAPG-71  radar. 

A  second  means  of  generating  an  ESPDU  was 
brought  online  by  the  Unix  Workstation  based 
SIMULIZER.  The  SIMULI2ER  generated  ESPDUs 
following  a  predetermined  script,  which  proved  use¬ 
ful  for  testing  consistent  fixed  flight  patterns. 

SITS  testing  also  included  F-14D  "rollout"  exer¬ 
cises  where  the  SITS  doors  were  opened  and  the 
cockpit  was  rolled  out  to  allow  the  radar  to  actively 
radiate.  Due  to  close  proximity  to  major  airports, 
many  “targets  of  opportunity"  were  available  for 
tracking,  which  allowed  for  a  variety  of  "real”  vs. 
"simulated"  radar  operations. 

MFS  Testing 

MFS  testing  consisted  of  installing  the  AlU,  config¬ 
uring  the  BIT-3  cards,  defining  proper  data  repre¬ 
sentation  (byte  swapping  and  floating  point  formats) 
and  the  sending  and  receiving  of  ESPDUs.  Config¬ 
uring  the  BIT-3  required  some  calls  to  the  BIT-3 
corporation.  Proper  data  representation  was 
accomplished  utilizing  built-in  test  DIS  PDUs. 

To  facilitate  testing  without  input  from  the  network, 
the  AlU  was  modified  to  generate  an  operate''  speci¬ 
fied  entity  and  allow  operator  dynamic  interaction. 
The  ESPDUs  injected  at  the  network  handler  level, 
appeared  to  the  AlU/MFS  as  real  entities,  which 
proved  to  be  invaluable  in  MFS  testing  as  no  net¬ 
work  traffic  was  available.  Utilizing  these  test  ESP¬ 
DUs.  target  visuals  were  successfully  displayed  in 
the  simulator  dome. 


MFS  testing  also  included  "wrapping  around"  the 
F/A-18  MFS  entity  with  an  offset  back  to  the  target 
generator.  Thus,  the  AlU/MFS  loop  was  tested  with 
the  target  visuai  acting  as  a  wingman  following  the 
F/A-18  movements. 

AlU  Testing 

Both  AlU  systems,  with  the  exception  of  correct 
byte  swapping,  were  extensively  tested.  A  "host" 
process  was  designed  and  coded  to  run  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  processor  board  to  simulate/stimulate  the  SITS 
DR11-W  interface  and  VAX  host  process.  For  the 
MFS,  a  host  process  board  and  a  shared  memory 
board  were  used  to  test  the  AlU  against  the  shared 
memory,  ring  buffers,  and  VAX  host  processes. 
Another  separate  processor  board  AlU  with  DIS 
PDU  generation  capabilities  along  with  built-in 
ESPDU  test  generators  were  used  to  generate 
incoming  and  outgoing  PDUs.  "Canned"  DIS  PDUs 
were  built  into  each  AlU  express'y  for  byte  swap¬ 
ping  testing. 

SISL  Testing 

Testing  at  the  SISL  laboratory  occurred  in  stages: 

(1 )  Final  connectivity  checks  between  all  systems 
occurred. 

-  BBN  SAFOR  to  TSI  (SIMNET  6.6.1  pro¬ 
tocol) 

GenTrack  to  TSI  (DIS  1 .0  protocol) 

GenTrack  to  Data  Logger  (DIS  1 .0  proto¬ 
col) 

Data  Logger  to  TSI  (DIS  1 .0  protocol) 

(2)  Once  all  connections  were  verified,  a  F-14D 
was  created  on  the  SAFOR  workstation  and 
receipt  of  the  PDUs  checked  at  all  other 
devices.  This  test  failed  because  the  TSI  trans¬ 
lator  was  not  functioning  properly. 

(3)  DIS  F-1 4D  aircraft  was  verified  to  be  sending 
out  to  the  network  but  time  limitations  and 
security  probiems  precluded  a  full  scale  test. 

End-to-End  System  Integration 

The  goal  was  to  establish  a  secure  network 
between  SITS,  MFS,  and  SISL  and  then  show  inter¬ 
action  between  all  entities  operating  concurrently. 
The  first  step  was  to  establish  the  secure  commu¬ 
nications  network  that  would  be  transparent  to  the 
systems  using  it.  Overall  systems  integrations  test¬ 
ing  could  be  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
"Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  Aircraft  Division  (NAW- 
CAD)  and  the  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  Weapons 
Division  (NAWCWD)  IGSS  Lab  Assessment  and 
Procedures."  The  unsecured  network  communica¬ 


tions  were  established  and  verified  using  the  AlU 
PDU  generation  facilities  at  MFS  and  SITS,  the 
BBN  SAFOR  PDU  generation  facilities  at  SISL,  the 
TSI  Low  Cost  Stealth  for  display  at  SISL  and  SITS, 
and  the  MFS  dome  simulator  for  display  at  MFS. 
Attempts  were  made  to  establish  secure  commu¬ 
nications  between  all  three  sites  using  the  same 
equipmeni  to  transmit  and  verify  receipt  of  PDUs. 
Two-way  secure  communications  were  established 
between  SISL  and  MFS  and  between  MFS  and 
SITS.  Three-way  communications  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  which  meant  integration  testing  was  not 
possible. 

PROOF-OF-CONCEPT  DEMONSTRATION 

The  HYDY  Phase  I  POC  (November  1992  at 
NAWCWD)  consisted  of  an  In-Progress-Review 
covering  both  what  had  been  accompiished  for 
phase  I,  plans  for  phase  II,  and  demonstrations  in 
the  SITS  laboratory.  Simultaneous  radar  stimula¬ 
tion  with  simulated  and  real  targets  was  the  main 
goal  for  HYDY  Phase  I  and  was  successfully  dem¬ 
onstrated.  The  SITS  F-14D  airframe  was  “rolled 
out"  on  both  days  of  the  POC  demo  to  allow  the 
APG-7 1  radar  to  actively  radiate  for  detection  of  live 
aircraft.  The  two  simulated  targets  were  aenerated 
by  the  SITS  AlU  and  the  SIMULIZER. 

The  first  day  rollout  was  marred  by  a  loose  1 553  bus 
connection  at  the  airframe.  The  bad  connection 
caused  noise  on  the  line  that  wreaked  havoc  with 
the  interface  to  the  TMS  (the  program  that  "flies"  the 
F-14D  airframe),  and  the  RTS.  These  programs 
would  not  run  long  due  to  lack  of  stable  data  from 
the  frame.  Eventually,  a  simulated  target  success¬ 
fully  injected  into  the  radar  receiver  resulted  in  the 
track  displayed  on  the  Radar  Intercept  Operator 
(RIO)  console. 

The  second  day  rollout  was  more  successful.  Simu¬ 
lated  tracks  (two)  along  with  real  aircraft  were 
tracked  on  the  RIO  console.  The  simulated  tracks 
were  run  through  a  variety  of  course  and  speed 
changes  (altitude  was  not  changed).  The  live  air¬ 
craft  flew  “race  track”  patterns  with  a  long  leg  com¬ 
ing  in  off  the  ocean  directly  at  the  SITS  laboratory. 
This  flight  path,  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  made 
it  possible  to  generate  a  simulated  entity  that 
appeared  to  be  flying  with  the  live  aircraft  and 
showed  the  simultaneous  detection  and  tracking  by 
the  F-1 4D  radar  of  both  live  and  simulated  aircraft. 
The  demonstration  showed  no  detectable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  radar  returns  of  a  real  aircraft  and 
a  simulated  aircraft. 

The  lack  of  a  secured  line  prevented  the  MFS  dome 
simulator  from  providing  a  manned  simulator  to 
stimulate  the  SITS.  The  network  demonstration 
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was  to  have  the  two  facilities,  SITS  and  MFS.  "fly" 
against  each  other.  An  example  scenario  would 
have  put  the  MFS’s  F/A-18  cockpit  BVR  in  front  of 
the  SITS  F-1 4D  airframe  with  a  closing  course  for  a 
fly  by.  The  F-14D  would  pick  up  the  F/A-18  as  a 
track  on  its  radar  and  the  MFS  would  visually  dis¬ 
play  the  F-1 40  when  the  aircraft  came  within  visual 
range.  As  it  turned  out,  both  sites  had  to  fly  against 
locally  generated  AlU  DIS  aircraft  entities.  The  AlU 
provides  the  DIS  network  compatibility  required  for 
each  of  the  sites  and  has  a  built-in  test  function  that 
allows  them  to  generate  a  variety  of  DIS  entities. 

FUTURE  EFFORTS 

Once  the  secure  communications  network  is  fully 
functional,  the  testing  and  integration  will  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Work  will  continue  toward  building  a  more 
robust  AlU  by  using  the  lessons  learned  during  this 
effort  and  research  in  other  areas. 

The  effort  to  interface  with  the  F-1 4D  RADAR  sys¬ 
tem  will  continue  with  the  development  of  an  Air¬ 
borne  RTS  (ARTS).  This  effort  will  reduce  the  size 
of  the  current  RTS  and  combine  the  functionality  of 
the  AlU  into  the  ARTS  hardware  suite.  The  airborne 
version  of  the  AlU  will  be  modified  to  accept  input 
from  a  radio  receiver  vice  an  ethernet  input.  The 
PDUs  received  by  the  radio  will  be  communicated  to 
the  ARTS  via  a  1 553B  bus.  The  content  of  the  ESP- 
DUs  will  be  modified  because  of  the  limited  band¬ 
width  of  the  transmission  hardware.  Current  plans 
call  for  the  PDU  structure  to  reflect  the  design  put 
forth  in  “Analysis  of  DIS  Protocols  for  DARPA'S 
HYDY  Project.”  The  generation  of  the  ESPDU  rep¬ 
resenting  the  live  aircraft  will  be  done  by  a  ground 
station  using  current  Tactical  Aircrew  Combat  Train¬ 
ing  System  (TACTS)  range  ground  station  technol¬ 
ogy  and  in  the  air  by  the  airborne  AlU.  The  ground 
station  will  serve  as  an  AlU  for  airborne  entities  out- 
puting  full  DIS  ESPDUs  for  the  aircraft,  filtering 
received  PDU  traffic,  formatting  PDUs  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  aircraft,  and  conveying  the  PDUs  to  the 
radio  for  transmission. 

In  parallel  with  the  above  effort,  the  secure  network 
will  be  established.  The  three  sites  will  be  integrated 
and  used  to  perform  data  latency  testing  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  of  transmission  delays  over  long 
distances  when  using  high-fidelity  simulations.  This 
may  result  in  further  changes  or  enhancements  to 
the  AlU  to  mitigate  any  deleterious  affects  of  trans¬ 
mission  delays. 
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ABSTRACT 

Wargames  and  warfare  trainer  systems  require  varying  degrees  of  environmental  fidelity  depending  on  their 
focus.  Individual  combatant  trainers  need  a  high  measure  of  congruity  between  the  real  and  perceived 
environment;  strategic  planners  achieve  a  realistic  overall  view  of  the  battlefield  with  fewer  details.  In  fact, 
excessive  environmental  fidelity  may  be  detrimental  to  the  training  mission.  We  have  been  working  to 
create  a  model  of  the  environment  that  may  be  tailored  to  the  level  of  abstraction  appropriate  for  the 
simulation.  We  describe  the  environment  as  a  series  of  objects  with  the  attributes  and  services  needed 
to  calculate  mobility  and  detection.  For  our  current  wa^ame,  we  have  concentrated  on  the  requirements 
of  strategic  planners,  while  identifying  the  characteristics  and  methods  required  to  extend  the  concept  to 
the  battle  force  level  and  below. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Increasingly  complex  missions,  reduced 
Optempo,  and  increased  coordination  between 
friendly  forces  have  greatly  expanded  the 
demands  made  upon  warfighting  simulations. 
The  new  generation  of  simulation  systems  must 
address  the  roles  of  training,  mission  rehearsal, 
and  operations  planning.  In  the  long  term, 
research  and  development,  acquisition,  and 
combat  system  effectiveness  may  also  depend 
on  these  simulations.  Meeting  this  wide  range  of 
demands  will  require  the  simulation  of  large 
numbers  of  warfighting  entities  from  the 
independent  unit  level  through  several  levels  of 
aggregation  to  full  scale  warfare  planning.  As 


figure  1  shows,  current  systems  address  only 
pieces  of  the  problem. 

Computer  and  communications  resources  now 
have  the  capacity  to  host  the  required  complex 
simulations.  These  resources  are,  however, 
neither  abundant  nor  easily  integrated  and,  as  the 
past  can  attest,  requirements  rise  steadily  to  test 
the  limits  of  available  resources.  "Brute  force" 
cannot  and  should  not  be  used  to  overcome  all 
obstacles.  Finesse  in  the  design  and  execution 
of  simulation  protocols,  the  use  of 
communications  bandwidth,  and  the  notion  of 
"fidelity"  as  applied  to  the  requirements  and  goals 
at  each  level  of  aggregation  is  a  necessity. 


FIDEUTY 


FORCE  LEVEL  OF  AGGREGATION  (FLOA) 


Figure  1.  Current  Military  Training  and  Gaming  Systems 


MODELING  CONSISTENCY 

The  availability  of  computer  and  communication 
resources  has  given  rise  to  concern  about 
modeling  consistency  and  ultimately  about  the 
applicability  of  models  to  specific  uses. 

Distributed  Simulation 

In  a  distributed  simulation,  separate  processors 
are  independently  computing  and  displaying  the 
effects  of  interaction  between  a  set  of  entities.  In 
such  simulations,  each  processor  must  produce 
output  that  avoids  discontinuities  in  "ground  tnith" 
or  differing  world  views;  that  is,  all  of  the 
processors  must  "play*  in  the  same  virtual  world. 

Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (OIS)  networks 
have  the  added  complexity  of  linking  disparate 
simulators  each  of  which  has  been  independently 
designed  and  buiit  to  meet  a  unique  set  of 
requirements.  For  effective  integration  of  such 
simulators  in  a  distributed  simulation,  not  only 
must  model  outputs  be  consistent,  but  the  outputs 
must  also  produce  consistent  effects.  For 
example,  even  with  identical  output,  tank 
operators  working  with  a  relatively  low  granularity 
display  consistently  outperformed  tank  operators 
using  a  simulator  that  employed  high 
performance  displays.  The  camouflage  and 
background  visuals  rendered  on  the  high 
performance  display  were  more  realistic  and, 
therefore,  screened  the  opposing  force  more 
effectively. 

Physical  vs  Statistical  Models 

Additional  "world  view"  variances  can  arise 
between  simulators  operating  at  different  levels 
of  aggregation.  Single  entity  simulators,  like  the 
tank  simulators  mentioned  above  and  flight 
training  simulators,  model  the  world  on  a  physical 
basis.  Effects  that  impact  the  operation  or 
appearance  of  the  entity  are  modeled  using 
equations  that  mimic  the  physics  governing  the 
behavior  of  the  entity  or  the  environment.  Force, 
mass,  acceleration,  and  line  of  sight  are  typical  of 
the  parameters  involved. 

At  a  high  level  of  aggregation,  however,  the 
modeling  is  quite  different.  Here  the  approach 
usually  taken  is  to  model  behavior,  typically 
interaction  outcome,  as  a  sample  drawn  from  a 
statistical  distribution  characterizing  all  possible 
outcomes.  The  parameters  involve  sets  of 


probability  density  functions  and  their  respective 
parameters  of  variation. 

COMPLEXITY  VS  GRANULARITY 

How  can  this  obvious  disparity  be  rectified?  Can 
one  modeling  approach  be  extended  to  cover  the 
range  of  the  other?  Perhaps,  but  only  at  great 
cost  in  compute  power  and  model  complexity. 

Figure  2  shows  the  problem  with  using  a  single 
modeling  approach  across  the  full  spectrum  of 
aggregation  levels.  The  use  of  physical  models 
prevents  computation  on  an  aggregated  force 
basis.  Each  element  of  the  force  must  be 
modeled  in  detail  for  a  physical  model  to  make 
sense.  If  a  rain  squall  blankets  half  of  a 
battlefield,  for  example,  the  physical  models  for 
detection  must  know  where  the  element  detected 
is  relative  to  the  intensity  of  the  rain  in  order  to 
calculate  the  individual  detect/non-detect 
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INCREASED  GRANULARITY 


Figure  2.  Computational  Complexity 

outcome.  Combinatorial  explosion  occurs  as  the 
number  of  entities  increases. 

Likewise  for  statistical  models.  As  the  force 
deaggregates  and  focuses  less  on  an  outcome 
and  more  on  a  detailed  view  of  the  interaction, 
the  number  of  statistical  parameters  required  to 
support  the  granularity  undergoes  a  similar 
combinatorial  explosion. 

Even  if  physical  models  can  be  employed  to 
compute  the  interaction  of  an  aggregated  force 
on  an  element  by  element  basis,  such  an 
implementation  can  be  detrimental  to  the 
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objectives  of  aggregate  simulation.  As  the  level 
of  aggregation  increases,  the  purpose  of  a 
simulation  shifts  away  from  the  procedural  and 
tactical  towards  the  strategic.  At  the  strategic 
level,  fused  information  rather  than  individual 
data  points  is  required.  Physical  modeling  greatly 
reduces  the  capacity  to  "speed  up"  the  game  to 
show  this  fused  information  at  greater  than  real¬ 
time  rates  and  Introduces  the  need  for  fusing 
models.  In  addition,  the  single  data  point 
calculated  by  the  physical  model  may  be  less 
representative  of  the  overall  probability  as 
provided  by  the  statistical  model's  density 
function.  For  training,  this  possible  skewing,  as 
well  as  the  introduction  of  detail  that  is  not  the 
direct  subject  of  the  training,  tends  to  distort  the 
intended  lesson.  For  operations  research 
analysis,  incorrect  inferences  may  be  drawn. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MODELING 

The  consistency  and  complexity  problems 
introduced  by  advances  in  distributed  simulation 
have  led  to  the  examination  and  isolation  of  the 
elements  that  create  a  seamless  battleneld  • 
among  them  the  environment.  Environmental 
modeling  is  one  of  the  most  demanding 
challenges  facing  simulation  design.  Armed 
conflict  spans  all  terrain  from  mountain  to  jungle 
to  desert,  and  respects  no  boundary  of  air,  sea, 
land,  or,  increasingly  outer  space. 
Environmental  factors  impact  and  often  times 
dictate  how  the  battle  is  waged.  Even  the  most 
fundamental  and  global  parameters  of  the 
environment  are  highly  complex;  complexity  is 
then  increased  by  loca'  effects  such  as  fog.  wind, 
and  magnetic  variations. 

The  good  news  is  that  algorithms  requiring 
environmental  data  tend  to  follow  relatively 
simple  processing  paths.  Detection  processing,  a 
central  algorithm  for  any  warfare  simulation,  is 
typical.  Detection  starts  with  one  or  more 
observable  parameters  from  the  object  to  be 
observed,  e.g.,  signal  level.  The  value  of  this 
observable  parameter  is  modiFied  by  the 
environmental  medium  between  the  observed 
and  the  observer,  but  the  parameter  units  do  not 
change.  For  example,  the  radiated  acoustic 
noise  from  a  submarine  is  dispersed,  reflected, 
refracted,  and  attertuated  in  its  travel  through  the 
ocean  to  a  receiving  sonar.  A  100  dB  emission 
may  be  only  SO  dB  at  the  receiv  er,  but  it  is  still  an 
acoustic  noise  level.  In  a  low  aggregation 
simulator,  the  receiving  sonar  system  simulation 
converts  this  signal  to  a  human-oriented  input. 


usually  some  sort  of  visual  display.  At  higher 
levels  of  aggregation,  a  detect/no-detect  decision 
may  be  calculated  from  a  statistical  distribution 
function.  At  the  highest  level  of  aggregation,  the 
output  may  be  the  probabilistic  outcome  of  the 
interaction  in  terms  of  kill  or  be  killed. 

All  aggregation  levels  follow  the  same  processing 
pathway  from  emission,  through  the  environment, 
to  an  output.  As  a  result,  one  can  potentially 
design  a  set  of  "plug  replaceable"  environmental 
models  within  a  single  simulation  framework  that 
are  selectable  based  on  level  of  aggregation. 

OBJECT-ORIENTED  ENVIRONMENT 

We  have  been  working  towards  the  design  of 
such  an  approach  using  the  natural  advantages 
of  object-oriented  (00)  methodologies.  We 
believe  that  this  approach  can  provide  a 
seamless  progression  through  the  aggregation 
spectrum  and  allow  effective  interaction  between 
simulators  at  adjacent  aggregation  levels. 

The  use  of  00  allov/s  us  to  embed  several  levels 
of  environmental  models  into  a  single  object 
structure  through  the  use  of  inheritance  and 
operation  overloading.  Each  subclass  inherits  all 
the  characteristics  (attributes)  and  operations 
(services)  of  its  parent  class.  The  subclass  can 
add  attributes  and  services  and  can  also  overload 
the  services,  changing  the  processing  that  is 
performed.  We  have  dehned  classes  that  contain 
the  minimum  attributes  and  services  needed  by 
aggregate  level  simulations.  From  these  we 
have  derived  subclasses  that  refine  details 
required  by  progressively  higher  fidelity  or  lower 
aggregation  models. 

Exercise  Area 

At  the  most  abstract  level,  an  Exercise  Area  with 
default  atmospheric  conditions  is  defined  (figure 
3).  The  Exercise  Area  identifies  the  limits  within 
which  all  operations  take  place  and  is  made  up  of 
one  or  more  Geographic  Divisions.  Only  one 
Exercise  Area  object  can  be  created  for  each 
exercise.  The  Exercise  Area  class  contains 
attributes  and  services  that  apply  to  all  the 
Geographic  Divisions  or  across  Geographic 
Divisions. 

Geographic  Division 

The  Geographic  Division  class  contains  the 
geographic  details  of  a  subdivision  within  the 
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Exercise  Area.  The  triangie  in  the  figure 
expresses  a  whoie-part  relationship  between  the 
Exercise  Area  and  its  Geographic  Divisions  and 
no  inheritance  takes  place.  Since  the  Exercise 
Area  does  not  contain  any  geographic 
information,  the  complete  area  must  be  described 
by  a  series  of  Geographic  Divisions,  as  indicated 
by  the  1  to  many  (1  ,m)  Geographic  Division  parts 
of  the  Exercise  Area.  Currently,  we  are 
describing  Geographic  Divisions  as  irregular 
polygons  enclosing  points  of  homogeneous  data, 
but  a  more  traditional  regular  polygon  grid  can 
easily  be  used  and  may  simplify  several 
operations. 

The  number  of  Geographic  Divisions  used  to 
define  a  given  Exercise  Area  varies  with  the 
purpose  and  level  or  aggregation  of  the  exercise. 
The  determining  factor  is  the  dermition  of 
homogeneous  data.  For  instance,  the  elevation 
threshold  in  a  homogeneous  Geographic  Division 
deFined  for  a  deep  strike  air  exercise  might  be 
1C0  meters  white  the  same  Exercise  Area 
described  for  a  battalion  level  ground  exercise 
might  require  many  homogeneous  Land 
Geographic  Divisions  each  containing  no  more 
than  1  meter  terrain  variation.  A  single 
Geographic  Division  can  be  coextensive  with  the 
Exercise  Area  as  Is  currently  true  for  mo  it  open- 
ocean  naval  exercises.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  importance  of  terrain  variations  in 
land  operations  generally  dictates  the  use  of 


multiple  Geographic  Divisions  in  even  the 
smallest  exercise. 

The  meaning  of  homogeneous  for  each  data  field 
that  describes  the  Geographic  Division  and  its 
subclasses  is  defined  in  the  Geographic 
Description  objects.  The  threshold  for  each  field 
is  uniform  across  the  Exercise  Area,  i.e.,  only  one 
Geographic  Description  object  exists  no  matter 
how  many  Geographic  Division  objects  are 
created.  The  value  of  the  thresholds  can  be 
changed  for  each  exercise. 

Because  the  data  required  to  describe  a 
Geographic  Division  differs  greatly  between  Land 
and  Sea,  the  Geographic  Division  class  is  usually 
specialized  to  a  Sea  subclass  (figure  4)  or  a  Land 
subclass  (figure  5).  Each  of  these  subclasses 
inherits  the  attributes  and  services  of  the 
Geographic  Division  class.  Specialization  and 
inheritance  are  indicated  by  the  half-circle  node. 


Figure  4.  Sea  Geographic  Dk/isicn 
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Sea  Geographic  Divirion.  The  Sea  Geographic 
Division  class  contains  data  that  influences  both 
trafficabiiity  and  sound  transmission.  Further 
specializations  of  the  class  allow  more  detailed 
exposition  of  the  data. 

At  the  less  specialized  level,  the  Sea  is  described 
simply  by  bottom  depth,  acoustic  layer  depth,  and 
deep  sound  channel  limits.  This  data  may  be 
provided  ad  hoc,  as  it  might  be  in  a  highly 
aggregated  game,  or  may  be  derived  from  a 
detailed  data  base  using  the  thresholds  supplied 
in  the  Sea  Description.  The  Detailed  Sea 
divisions  are  more  appropriate  for  tactical 
situations  and  are  based  on  large  data  bases  of 
information. 

Land  Geographic  Division.  The  Land 
Geographic  Division  class  describes  the  terrain 
trafficabiiity  and,  if  necessary,  elevation.  If  both 
air  and  land  interactions  are  to  take  place,  the 
Elevation  refines  the  Elevation  defin^  for  the 
Geographic  Division.  Trafficabiiity  is  currently 
described  as  an  enumerated  value.  A  moving 
entity  determines  the  effect  of  the  trafficabiiity  on 
Ks  own  movement  Because  trafficabiiity  can 
change  as  a  result  of  weather  or  human  activity, 
the  Land  Geographic  Division  has  the  capability 
to  recalculate  its  trafficabiiity  and  inherits  the 
ability  to  redefine  its  own  limits  if  the  trafficabiiity 


Figure  5.  Land  Qaographic  Area 


Figure  6.  Weather 


is  changed  unevenly.  Redefinition  of  limits 
requires,  of  course,  the  initiation  of  similar 
activities  at  surroui.ding  Land  objects  and  the 
possible  creation  of  new  Geographic  Division 
objects. 

The  Land  Geographic  Division  class  as  defined 
can  be  used  for  aggregate  simulations. 
Application  to  unit  level  simulators  that  depend 
heavily  on  computer  imaging  of  the  terrain 
requires  a  specialization  that  incorporates 
imaging  data.  This  data  would  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  Terrain  Texture  currently  included 
in  the  Detailed  Land  class. 

Atmosphere 

Atmospheric  conditions  affect  operations  on  land 
and  at  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  air.  The  most 
common  atmospheric  values  currently  modeled 
are  day-night  and  a  general  weather  condition 
across  the  area.  Because  at  the  highest  level  0i 
aggregation  these  may  be  the  only  atmospheric 
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conditions  needed,  dawn/dusk  and  a  generic 
WeatherCondition,  which  is  an  enumerated 
value,  are  part  of  the  definition  of  the  Exercise 
Area.  See  figure  6.  Sunrise  and  sunset,  rather 
than  day/night,  are  specified  in  order  to  allow  a 
varying  day  length  and  to  support  the  use  of 
algorithms  that  calculate  shadow  based  on  the 
angle  of  the  sun  and  the  variation  in  daylight 
across  a  wide  area.  These  variables  are  most 
useful  for  air  operations. 

The  default  weather  condition  is  applicable  unless 
a  more  detailed,  local  weather  condition  is 
defined  by  a  TransientWeather  object.  Because 
TransientWeather  is  a  moving  entHy  that  overlays 
the  Exercise  Area  and  may  cause  changes  in  the 
Geographic  Divisions,  it  periodically  informs  the 
Geographic  Division  objects  of  its  po.oition, 
course,  and  speed  and  the  Geographic  Division 
determines  the  effect  of  the  weather  on  its 
attributes. 

Detailed  Weather  is  being  defined  to  allow  the 
breakdown  of  the  enumerated  weather  condition 
into  its  component  parts  for  use  in  algorithms  that 
use  more  detailed  data. 

Events 

As  described  in  figure  7,  Any  Object,  such  as  a 
cultural  feature  (e.g.,  buildings,  landing  strips, 
and  roads)  or  force  unit,  is  located  within  a 
Geographic  Division.  Each  Any  Object  may  also 
be  located  within  a  TransientWeather  area. 
Events,  such  as  movement  and  detection, 
involving  an  object  are  conditioned  by  these 
relationships  Which  algorithms  are  used  to 
calculate  events  depends  on  the  data  available 
from  the  object  or  objects  involved  in  the  event 
and  from  their  environment.  The  object  with  the 
least  detailed  level  of  data  controls  algorithm 
selection. 

If  we  examine  a  detection  event  involving  a 
submarine,  we  can  see  how  such  an  event  might 
be  modeled  in  an  environment  described  at 
different  levels  of  abstraction.  The  selection  of 
which  model  to  use  takes  place  within  the 
Interaction  Event,  in  this  case  a  Detection  Event, 
based  on  the  algorithms  it  has  available  and  on 
the  data  ft  can  access  from  the  interacting  objects 
and  from  the  environment.  For  simplicity,  we 
assume  that  all  required  data  is  available  from 
the  detecting  and  detected  object. 


Figure?.  Events 


Single  Geographic  Division.  No  environmental 
data  specificaily  related  to  submarine  detection 
and  interaction  is  available.  If  a  submarine 
interaction  were  modeled  in  this  environment, 
detection/engagement/kill  probabilities  would  be 
assigned  based  on  the  attributes  of  the  interacting 
objects  and,  possibly,  the  weather. 

Single  SeaGeograpliic  Division.  The  positions 
of  the  Interacting  objects  in  the  water  column 
influence  the  detection  probabilities. 
Engagement  and  kill  probabilities  are  based  on 
the  Interacting  objects. 

Multiple  SeaGeographic  Divisions.  Both  water 
columns  and  fronts  can  be  taken  into  account. 

Single  DetailedSea.  A  detailed  range- 
independent  propagation  loss  model  can  be  used 
to  determine  signal  loss  and,  if  applicable, 
reverberation.  This  data  then  becomes  input  into 
a  detection  algorithm  or  screen  display. 


Multiple  OetailedSeas.  Range^ependent 
propagation  loss  models  can  be  used.  Whether 
the  multiple  divisions  are  grids  or  polygons  will 
affect  model  input. 

The  same  data  base  of  environmental  data  can 
be  used  to  build  the  environment  at  different 
levels  of  abstraction.  Detection  Events  occurring 
at  these  varying  levels  can  be  modeled  to 
accommodate  the  level  of  data  available  and  the 
level  of  detail  required.  The  detecting  and 
detected  object  do  not  need  to  know  the  level  of 
abstraction  nor  does  the  environment  need  to  be 
aware  of  the  "Any  Object"  description.  The 
requirements  of  the  interaction  are  hidden  in  the 
InteractionEvent.  which  In  our  example  is 
specifically  a  Detection  Event. 

Conclusion 

Distributed  simulations  are  still  in  the  early 
phases  of  evolution.  Joint  operation  of  disparate 
subsystems  seems  possi  ble  if  the  level  of 
aggregation  difference  is  not  too  great. 
Designing  environmental  models  that  are  useful 
across  a  range  of  aggregation  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  simulators  with  differing  feedback 
requirements  remains  challenging.  Substantial 
effort  vrill  be  needed  to  tune  models  to  meet  the 
desired  level  of  output  consistency. 

Objea  oriented  methodologies  point  towards 
potential  solutions.  The  hierarchical  architecture 
described  above  provides  a  layered  approach  to 
development  of  consistent  models  that  can 
operate  across  a  range  of  levels  of  aggregation  in 
the  overall  simulation.  New  models  designed  to 
extend  the  range  of  validity  can  be  developed 
and  inserted  in  a  straightforward  way  without 
disrupting  existing  models. 

The  object  oriented  approach  has  been  shown  to 
provide  substantial  benefits  in  modularity, 
upgradeabillty,  portability,  and  Information  hiding. 
The  approach  explored  here  also  appears  to  hold 
pronilse  for  more  general  methods  to  decouple 
models,  such  as  environment,  from  the  unique 
components  in  the  simulator.  Decoupling  and 
standardizing  environmental  models  and  object 
hierarchies  can  result  in  more  rapid  and  cost 
effective  development  of  future  simulator 
subsystems  built  to  interact  on  the  distributed  net. 


1 .  Acronyms  used  In  figure  1 : 

JTLS:  Joint  Theater  Level  Simulation 
NWGS.  Naval  War  Gaming  System 
NAVTAG;  Naval  Tactical  Game 
TASWIT;  Tactical  Advanced  Simulated 
Warfare  Integrated  Trainer 
DEFTT:  Decision  Evaluation  Facility  for 
Tactical  Team 

SAAT;  SURTASS  Acoustic  Analysis 
Trainer 

TNOTS:  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Tactics, 
Navigation,  and  Operations  Training 
System 

SWATT:  Surface  Warfare  Advanced 

Training  Technology 
AAT;  Acoustic  Analysis  Trainer 
PORTS:  Portable  Electronic  Threat 

Simulator 

GSS:  Generalized  Simulation-Stimulation 
TSOT:  TRIDENT  Sonar  On-Board 

Trainer 

CCTT;  AN/BSY-1  Combat  Control  Team 
Trainer 

ACTS;  AEGIS  Combat  Training  System 

2.  The  notation  used  is  described  in  Object- 
Oriented  Analysis  (2nd  ed.)  Peter  Coad  and 
Edward  Yourdon,  1991. 
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ABSTRACT 


Future  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  implementations  will  be  significantly  impacted  based  upon  the 
resolution  of  issues  relating  to  a  distributed  versus  a  central  computer  generated  environment . 


DIS,  developed  by  the  University  of  Central  Florida  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  (UCF/IST)  and 
funded  by  the  Program  Manager  for  Training  Devices  (PMTRADE),  is  based  on  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  developed  Simulation  Network  (SIMNET)  technology.  DIS  is  an 
architectural  approach  where  large  scale,  multi  player  simulation  is  distributed  across  independent  and  self 
sufficient  computers  instead  of  one  central  computer.  DIS  implementations  are  used  to  train  individuals  in 
coordinated  team  tactics  and  support  weapon  system  evaluation  through  test/prototype  developmental 
systems  in  realistic  simulated  combat  scenarbs.  One  of  the  key  concepts  behind  the  DIS  architecture  is  the 
autonomy  of  each  individual  simulation.  This  implies  that  each  simulation  entity  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
a  realistic,  true  representation  of  the  environment  external  to  itself.  Several  problems  arise  when  large 
numbers  of  simulation  entities  of  different  fidelKies  and  designs  interoperate  within  a  DIS  architecture  based 
exercise.  Since  there  is  no  central  source  of  "ground  truth"  for  the  environment,  each  simulation  provides  a 
specific  internal  representation  of  the  environment.  Because  each  simulation  device  operates  within  this 
internal  environment  ,  each  player  could  potentially  have  a  dramatically  different  representation  of  the 
simulated  external  environment.  The  result  is  a  situation  where  a  "fair  fight"  is  not  possible  anrtong  the 
players  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  simulation  interoperability  technical  community  that  a  central 
environment,  or  "Environment  Server*  approach,  if  implemented,  could  reduce  or  eliminate  this  problem  along 
with  several  other  issues  related  to  the  commonality  of  the  simulated  environment.  This  approach  seemingly 
violates  the  autonomy  goal  of  the  DIS  architecture.  This  paper  discusses  several  key  issues  and  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  between  the  distributed  artd  centralized  environment  approaches.  The 
resulting  impact  to  future  DIS  implementations  of  each  approach  is  assessed.  A  hybrid  approach  that  takes 
advantage  of  the  strengths  of  each  approach  is  presented. 
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DISTRIBUTED  SIMULATION:  DOES  SIMULATION  INTEROPERABILITY 

NEED  AN  ENVIRONMENT  SERVER? 


Gary  M.  Kamsickas 
Boeing  Defense  and  Space  Group 
Simulation  and  Training  Systems 
Huntsville,  Alabama 


INTRODUCTION 

For  simulated  entities  to  effectively  and  realistically 
participate  in  the  same  exercise,  they  must  have 
access  to  the  same  simulated  environment 
information.  Different  types  of  information  about 
the  environment  are  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  exercises  as  realistic  as  possible.  This 
information  may  include  changes  in  terrain, 
weather,  tactical  smoke,  ambient  illumination, 
magnetic  variation,  earth  model  definition, 
electromagnetic  effects,  etc.  The  types  of 
environment  information  required  for  an  exercise 
will  vary  depending  upon  the  types  of  entities  that 
are  interacting  and  the  goals  of  the  exercise. 
Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS),  a 
distributed  architectural  approach  where  large 
scale,  multi  player  simulation  is  distributed  across 
independent  and  self  sufficient  computers  instead 
of  one  central  computer,  is  currently  the  standard 
for  interoperability  for  simulation  devices.  DIS 
exercises  are  used  for  training  individuals  in 
coordinated  team  tactics  and  to  support  weapon 
system  evaluation  through  the  testing  of 
prototype/developmental  systems  in  realistic 
combat  scenarios.  The  DIS  architecture  is  based 
on  the  autonomy  of  each  simulation  node.  This 
implies  that  each  node  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  it's  own  perception  of  the  simulated 
environment  in  which  the  entities  that  it  controls 
operate.  There  is  no  central  source  for  the 
correlation  of  these  environments  or  the  resolution 
of  conflicts  between  entities.  It  is  imperative  to 
future  DIS  implementations  that  a  method  be 
developed  that  provides  for  this  correlation 
between  environments.  A  suggested  approach  to 
resolve  this  problem  is  a  central  or  common 
environment,  also  referred  to  as  an  'environment 
server*.  This  approach  could  be  used  to  replace  or 
supplement  the  distributed  environment  approach 
now  used  in  DIS.  Several  key  technical  issues 
must  be  studied  in  assessing  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  between  the 
distributed  and  central  environment  approaches 


before  making  a  design  decision.  This  paper 
discusses  these  issues  and  provides  a  potential 
solution  to  this  problem. 

DISTRIBUTED  INTERACTIVE  SIMULATION 
OVERVIEW 

The  primary  purpose  of  DIS  is  to  create  synthetic, 
virtual  representations  of  warfare  environments  by 
systematically  connecting  and  establishing  a 
means  of  communication  between  separate 
subcomponents  of  simulation  which  have  the 
capacity  of  residing  at  distributed,  multiple 
locations.  This  allows  DIS  implementations  to 
perform  three  primary  functions;  training  of 
individuals  and  teams,  combat/lactics/weapon 
system  devetopment/experimentation  and  large 
scale  simulation.  The  separate  simulation 
subcomponents  may  consist  of  dissimilar  devices 
including  individual  man-in-the-loop  simulators, 
semi  automated  forces  or  compulor  generated 
simulations,  groups  of  simulation  devices  or  the 
actual  weapon  system.  The  simulation 
subcomponents  (n^es)  communicate  using 
predefined  and  mutually  agreed  upon  data  packets 
called  Protocol  Data  Units  (PDUs).  The  PDUs  are 
communicated  via  local  area  networks,  wide  area 
networks  and  other  forms  of  communication  media 
depending  on  the  subcomponent's  geographical 
location.  There  are  several  basic  supporting 
concepts  that  have  governed  the  the  development 
of  the  DIS  architecture.  They  include: 

1.  There  is  no  central  computer  which 
coordinates/schedules  events  or  resolves  conflicts 
between  simulation  entities.  The  distributed 
simulation  approach  requires  each  simulation 
node's  host  computer  to  simulate  the  state  of  each 
entity  controlled  by  the  node  and  communicate  this 
information  to  the  other  simulation  nodes  in  the 
exercise. 

2.  The  DIS  simulation  nodes  are  totally 
autonomous  and  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
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state  of  the  entities  simulated  by  the  node  and 
their  respective  operating  environment.  In  a  DIS 
exercise  each  simulation  node  communicates  the 
state  of  the  entities  it  controls  (location,  orientation, 
velocity,  articulated  parts  position,  etc.)  to  other 
simulations  on  the  networf^.  The  receiving 
simulation  is  responsible  for  taking  this  'ground 
tnjth'  data  and  calculating  whether  the  entities 
represented  by  the  sending  simulation  are 
detectable  by  visual  or  electronic  means.  This 
perceived  state  of  the  sending  simulation  is  then 
displayed  to  the  receiving  simulation  as  required. 

3.  As  stated  earlier,  all  simulation  nodes 
communicate  'Ground  Truth'  data  through  a 
predefined,  mutually  agreed  upon,  standard 
protocol.  This  protocol  is  documented  for  all  DIS 
users/players  in  the  form  of  PDUs.  The  PDUs  are 
communicated  based  on  a  set  of  data  transmission 
rules  which  are  part  of  the  interoperabilty  standard. 

4.  Receiving  nodes  are  responsible  for 
determining  what  is  perceived  based  on  PDU 
information. 

5.  Simulation  nodes  communicate  only  "changes" 
in  the  state  of  the  entities  they  control. 


6.  Dead  reckoning  or  predictor  algorithms  are 
used  to  reduce  comrrxjnications  processing  and 
smooth  the  representation  of  entities  between 
state  updates.  Dead  reckoning  reduces  the 
frequency  of  transmission  for  entity  state  change 
information. 

DISTRIBUTED  ENVIRONMENT  CONCEPT 

The  distributed  environment  concept  assumes  that 
each  simulation  node  is  autonomous  and 
responsible  for  maintaining  its  own  view  or 
replication  of  the  environment  in  which  it  operates. 
This  approach  follows  the  basic  concepts  that  the 
DIS  architecture  and  protocols  are  based  upon. 
The  major  contention  with  the  distributed 
environment  approach  is  that  there  is  no 
assurance  of  complete  correlation  among  the 
distributed  environments  in  each  simulation  node. 
This  is  due  to  differences  in  simulation  modeling 
techniques,  equipment  capabilities,  databases,  etc. 
internal  to  each  simulation  node.  The  result  is  a 
potentially  unrealistic  or  unfair  interaction  between 
entities.  This  could  taint  the  results  of  the  exercise 
or  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  training.  There 
is  also  a  certain  amount  of  redundancy  of  effort 


associated  with  creating  and  managing  an 
environment  for  every  simulation  node.  Figure  1 
illustrates  the  distributed  environment  concept 
architecture  which  also  complies  with  the  DIS 
standard. 

CENTRAL  ENVIRONMENT  CONCEPT 

The  central  environment  concept  assumes  that 
there  is  one  central  environment  or  environment 
'server'  which  supports  all  nodes  in  an  exercise. 
The  main  point  of  contention  with  the  central  or 
common  environment  approach  is  that  there  must 
be  a  central  computer,  or  a  computer  on  one  of  the 
simulation  nodes,  that  performs  the  role  or 
functions  of  the  central  environment.  This  conflicts 
with  several  of  the  basic  premises  supporting  the 
DIS  architecture.  The  environment  server  would 
maintain  a  correlated,  comnwn  view  of  ground 
truth  for  the  environment  for  all  entities,  thus 
eliminating  correlation  anomalies.  Another  benefit 
of  the  environment  server  approach  occurs  in  large 
scale  simulations.  In  these  instances  each 
simulation  node  would  not  be  required  to  process 
environmental  data  packets  and  changes  in  the 
environment,  thus  reducing  the  processing 


capacity  required  for  each  node.  Large  scale 
exercises  could  require  a  significant  amount  of 
processing  power  for  each  rKxfe.  This  could 
virtually  eliminate  low  end  simulators  from 
participating  in  the  exercise.  Figure  2  illustrates 
the  central  environment  concept  architecture. 

TECHNICAL  ISSUES 

There  are  several  technical  issues  that  should  be 
considered  when  determining  the  best  solution  to 
the  environment  issue.  Each  of  these  issues  has  a 
distinct  impact  on  the  approach  that  could  be  used 
for  the  DIS  environment  implementation.  The 
resolution  of  some  issues  has  an  impact  on  other 
issues.  Where  this  occurs  the  author  has 
attempted  identify  this  connectivity. 

Interoperability  of  Varying  Fidelity  Simulations 
and  Existing  Simulations 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  DIS  concept  is  to  allow  any 
simulation  asset,  including  new  or  existing  devices, 
to  play  or  operate  in  a  DIS  exercise.  This  would 
include  both  high  fidelity  and  low  fidelity  systems. 
A  problem  arises  when  combining  simulations  of 
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varying  fidelities.  In  some  cases,  the  higher  fidelity 
simulation  may  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
lower  fidelity  device  thus  impairing  the  capability  of 
a  "fair  fight"  between  the  entities.  For  example,  a 
higher  fidelity  sensor  or  visual  simulation  may  allow 
for  more  rapid  detection  of  a  target  over  a  lower 
fidelity  simulation.  In  this  case  the  higher  fidelity 
system  would  have  a  distinct  advantage.  The 
fidelity  difference  could  also  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  lower  fidelity  simulation  in  other  situations. 
A  lower  fidelity  simulation  may  not  consider 
atmospheric  effects  that  would  hinder  detection, 
therefore  allowing  quicker  detection  on  the  part  of 
the  lower  fidelity  simulator.  A  central  environment 
could  help  this  situation  by  providing  a  more 
"leveled"  interoperability  environment.  Every 
device  in  the  exercise  could  use  the  central 
environment.  If  the  central  environment  was 
aware  of  the  fidelity  limitations  of  each  player,  it 
could  perform  some  sort  of  "leveling"  to  allow  a 
fairer  fight,  or  more  realistic  data  collection  if  the 
exercise  was  an  experiment.  Another  advantage 
of  the  common  environment  is  that  the  lower 
fidelity  simulations  get  access  to  the  higher  fidelity 
common  environment,  thus  improving  the  fidelity  of 
the  device  while  maintaining  its  low  cost. 

There  is  general  consensus  that  an  exercise  must 
be  "fair"  or  "level"  for  all  players,  but  a  common 
environment  does  not  solve  this  problem.  The 
method  in  which  the  simulations  use  the  common 
environment  must  also  be  the  same  to  approach  a 
fair  fight  situation.  Providing  high  fidelity 
environment  data  to  a  device  that  makes  modeling 
assumptions  that  do  not  use  the  data  is  a  waste  of 
time.  There  are  some  cases  where  even  identical 
manned  simulations  cannot  have  a  fair  fight  due  to 
visual  system  interoperability  issues.  Different 
types  of  simulation  devices  also  have  different 
environment  requirements  for  fidelity.  For 
example,  a  tank  or  ground  vehicle  is  concerned 
with  trafficability  and  shadows  for  concealment. 
Whereas  an  airtxjrne  vehicle  has  no  need  for 
fidelity  in  these  areas.  The  common  environment 
would  have  to  be  all  things  to  all  users.  This  is  a 
tremendous  task.  The  environment  server  can 
help  the  "fair  fight"  issue,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  how  much  and  at  what  cost.  The 
interoperability  of  varying  fidelity  simulations  is  a 
very  complex  issue  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  The  envirotuneni  approach  used  to  achieve 
a  fair  fight  is  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  to  this 
issue. 


Visual  System  Interoperability 

One  of  the  major  interoperability  shortfalls  is  in  the 
area  of  visual  systems  in  manned  simulation 
devices.  The  seemingly  endless  variety  of  image 
generators,  display  systems  and  techniques  for 
rendering  images  can  yield  a  plethora  of  visual 
representations  of  the  environment.  Visual  system 
interoperability  is  also  probably  one  of  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  "fair  fight"  issue  between 
simulations.  Once  again,  a  common  environment 
might  solve  some  of  these  problems  but  not  all  of 
them.  One  example  is  visual  display  systems. 
Each  manned  simulator  will  have  a  visual  display 
system  with  a  specific  field  of  view.  The  simulator 
with  a  larger  field  of  view  would  have  an  advantage 
over  a  simulator  with  a  smaller  field  of  view 
because  it  would  have  a  better  chance  at  target 
detection  (assuming  both  systems  have  the  same 
resolution).  Neither  environment  approach  would 
improve  this  situation.  The  image  generation 
system  would  also  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
capability  to  render  a  common  view  of  the 
environment  due  to  different  image  generation 
techniques.  One  of  these  techniques  is  the 
rendering  of  higher  detailed  images  based  on 
eyepcint  or  distance  from  the  participant.  To  get 
more  image  generation  power,  the  image 
generator  produces  high  detail  images  only  where 
the  participant  is  looking  or  only  tor  a  certain  visual 
range.  In  this  case  even  identical  image 
generators  may  not  yield  leveled  interoperability 
conditions  in  some  situations. 

A  common  environment  may  improve  the  issue  of 
visual  system  interoperability  but  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  A  common  environment  could  help 
level  the  playing  field.  The  extent  of  this  "leveling" 
over  the  distributed  environment  approach  would 
be  small  and  highly  dependent  on  the 
implementation  of  the  common  environment's 
design. 

Common  Databases 

The  common  database  issue  is  concerned  with 
different  simulations  having  different  database 
representations  of  the  simulated  world.  It  is 
obvious  that  without  proper  correlation  and 
commonality  between  databases,  anomalies  will 
exist  that  remove  the  realism  of  the  simulation 
(tanks  floating  above  the  ground)  or  reduce  the 
ability  for  a  fair  fight  between  players  (differing  line 
of  sight  calculations).  The  databases  include 
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visual,  terrain,  navigation/communication,  ar)d 
sensor  databases.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
independent  development  of  environment 
databases  will  yield  different  results.  Database 
features  such  as  trees,  buildings,  and  terrain 
contours  will  not  be  identical  in  each  database.  A 
solution  to  th's  is  to  have  a  common  environment 
database.  1  nis  would  require  each  simulation  to 
either  use  the  common  database  or  do  a 
translation  to  move  from  the  common  format  to  the 
simulation's  specific  image  generator  format.  The 
government's  Project  2851  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction  for  this  initiative.  However,  there  will  be  a 
cost  to  convert  older,  existing  simulations  to  a  new 
database.  The  solution  for  this  issue  is  not  an 
environment  server  but  a  common  environment 
database  baseline  that  each  simulation  can  use  to 
create  its  own  database  and  allow  for  distributed 
operation.  A  predefined  set  of  interoperability 
databases  could  be  developed  to  be  used  by  DIS 
exercise  participants.  This  would  improve  the 
correlation  between  distributed  environments.  This 
approach  would  not  preclude  the  implementation  of 
a  common  environment  approach.  The  common 
environment  approach  could  use  the  common 
environment  database. 

Dynamic  Terrain  and  Cultural  Features 

During  the  course  of  a  DIS  exercise,  changes  may 
occur  in  the  terrain  or  c  .Itural  features  such  as 
bridges  or  buildings.  These  changes  are  due  to 
interaction  between  the  entities  and  the 
environment.  Munitions  may  be  fired  which  impact 
the  ground  creating  craters  or  impact  bridges  or 
buildings  destroying  cultural  features.  EntKios  may 
also  create  dynamic  changes  in  the  terrain  by 
digging  ditches  or  creating  embankments  for 
tactical  reasons.  These  changes  must  be 
communicated  to  the  exercise  participants  to 
ensure  that  the  environment  remains  common  to 
each  player.  There  is  currently  no  method  for  this 
in  the  DIS  standard.  Proponents  of  the  common 
environment  suggest  that  communicating  this 
information  to  a  single  source  and  that  single 
source  interpreting  the  data  is  the  most  efficient 
solution.  The  environment  server  would  record  all 
changes  to  the  terrain/cultures  and  inform  players 
as  required.  The  distributed  environment 
approach  does  not  work  well  for  dynamic  terrain 
and  cultural  features.  This  is  due  to  the  concept  of 
late  player  entry.  How  late  player  entry  affects  the 
environment  issue  is  described  in  the  following 
paragraph. 


Late  Player  Entry 

DIS  exercises  must  allow  for  the  entry  or  restart  of 
players  Into  an  exercise  that  is  already  in  progress. 
This  presents  a  problem  in  the  area  of  dynamic 
changes  to  the  environment  such  as  dynamic 
terrain,  changes  to  cultural  features, 
weather/atmospheric  changes,  and  long  term 
dynamic  effects  such  as  high  winds  changing  the 
wave  height  on  the  sea  or  long  periods  of  rain 
causing  the  ground  to  become  muddy.  When  a 
new  player  enters  an  exercise,  it  must  bo 
informed  of  these  dynamic  changes  to  have  a 
correct  representation  of  the  environment.  The 
problem  with  many  of  these  dynamic  changes, 
such  as  a  crater  being  formed  when  a  munition 
detonates,  is  that  they  are  treated  as  a  single 
event.  If  a  new  player  enters  the  exercise  after  the 
event  has  occurred,  ft's  view  of  the  environment 
does  not  contain  the  results  of  the  dynamic  event. 
An  environment  server  could  keep  track  of  and 
record  all  of  these  changes  and  transmit  them  to 
the  new  player  during  initialization.  The 
environment  could  also  incorporate  them  into  the 
central  environment  database  and  provide  the 
database  to  the  new  player.  The  latter  would 
require  a  significant  amount  of  network  bandwidth. 
There  are  two  methods  to  handle  this  problem  in  a 
distributed  environment.  In  the  first  method  the 
simulation  manager  could  collect  and  record  the 
dynamic  environment  changes  and  provide  them 
to  the  new  player  when  it  enters  the  exercise  in  the 
same  manner  as  initialization  data  is  handled. 
This  is  similar  to  the  environment  server  except 
that  the  sinujiation  manager  is  performing  one  of 
the  environment  server's  functions.  The  second 
method  would  be  to  make  each  dynamic  change 
an  entity.  The  changes  would  then  be  transmitted 
into  the  exercise  using  the  same  mles  as  the  entity 
state  PDU.  Some  of  the  dynamic  features,  such 
as  smoke  clouds  and  cultural  features,  have 
already  been  used  as  entities.  The  drawback  to 
this  approach  is  that  entity  state  data  would  be 
continually  transmitted  for  entities  that  virtually 
never  change,  such  as  craters,  just  on  the  chance 
that  a  new  player  would  enter  the  exercise. 
Depending  on  the  exercise  this  could  be  very 
wasteful  in  terms  of  network  bandwidth. 

Entity  Handover  and  Entity  Reconstitution 

One  of  the  identified  needs  for  the  central 
environment  is  to  handle  long  term  effects  of 
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entities  on  the  environnnent.  Two  examples  have 
been  used  frequently  in  past  DIS  workshops.  The 
first  is  that  of  a  high  speed  jet  which  drops  chaff  at 
a  certain  geographic  location  and  then  leaves  the 
location  for  the  remainder  of  the  exercise.  The 
chaff  cloud  continues  to  float  in  the  atmosphere  for 
several  hours  causing  its  effects  on  other  entities. 
Meanwhile,  the  entity  which  dropped  the  chaff  has 
completed  it's  mission  and  is  no  longer  part  of  the 
exercise.  The  entity's  host  computer  must  remain 
on  line  to  simulate  the  chaff  cloud  entity  until  it 
totally  disperses  or  until  the  end  of  the  exercise, 
thus  wasting  computational  resources.  This  same 
example  could  be  applied  to  land  and  water  mines, 
sonobuoys,  etc.  The  second  example  deals  with  a 
tank  or  other  entity  being  destroyed  in  a  battle. 
After  destruction,  the  entity  remains  in  the  exercise 
as  a  burning,  smoking  pile  of  rubble.  Again  the 
entity's  host  computer  must  remain  on  line  to 
simulate  the  destroyed  entity  until  the  end  of  the 
exercise.  The  Entity  Handover  PDU  could  be  used 
to  handover  the  simulation  of  these  residual  effects 
to  a  central  environment  server.  Then  the  host 
computers  that  created  the  effects  could  be 
removed  from  the  network  or  used  to  reconstitute 
new  entities  as  required  by  the  exercise. 

This  rationale  is  a  weak  excuse  for  an  environment 
server.  It  only  relocates  a  simulation  to  another 
host  and  introduces  additional  problems  into  the 
system.  One  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  it 
can  potentially  reassign  a  virtually  unknown 
amount  of  processing  to  a  potentially  overloaded 
computational  asset.  The  environment  server 
would  have  to  be  sized  to  accommodate  the  worst 
case  processing  load.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  underlying  distributed  nature  of  the 
DIS  architecture.  The  environment  server  must 
also  be  capable  of  performing  the  modeling  of  a 
potentially  endless  variety  of  entities  that  could  be 
passed  to  it.  The  solution  to  this  problem  is 
simple.  Host  computers  should  be  sized  according 
to  the  mission  of  the  entity  or  entities  that  they 
support.  If  the  host  computer  serves  a  jet  aircraft 
capable  of  dropping  fifty  rounds  of  chaff,  then  the 
host  should  be  sized  to  support  that  requirement. 
As  for  the  reconstitution  of  a  destroyed  entity  by  a 
host  computer  and  the  resulting  maintenance  of  a 
burning  mass  representing  the  destroyed  entity, 
this  should  not  be  a  problem.  The  burning  mass  is 
simply  another  entity  that  is  no  different  than  a 
fired  missile.  An  entity  representing  burning  mass 
should  not  require  a  deal  of  processing 
resources.  It  should  ■( '  i.ave  any  rapid  changes 


and  therefore  only  requi^^e  an  entity  state  PDU 
transmission  every  five  seconds.  In  short,  the 
environment  server  should  not  be  used  as  an 
entity  servicing  device  for  other  hosts. 

Reliability  and  Maintenance 

Reliability  and  maintenance  must  be  considered  in 
making  a  decision  between  the  two  environment 
implementatbn  approaches.  If  a  distributed 
environment  approach  is  used  and  a  simulation 
node  fails,  it  can  be  removed  from  the  exercise 
and  replaced  with  another  node  if  available.  In 
most  cases  the  exercise  could  be  held  as  planned 
or  conducted  without  the  failed  node.  If  a  central 
environment  approach  is  used  and  the  central 
environment  server  fails,  the  entire  exercise  must 
be  cancelled  or  rescheduled  until  repair  of  the 
environment  server.  The  environment  server 
becomes  a  single  point  of  failure  for  the  system.  In 
addition  to  reliability,  we  must  also  consider 
maintenance.  Distributed  environment  nodes  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  their  own  equipment 
and  its  configuration  as  part  of  their  respective 
contracts.  In  an  environment  server  approach, 
someone  must  be  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
central  environment  hardware  and  software.  This 
would  include  configuration  control  of  the 
hardware,  software,  users  guides  and  other 
documentation,  resolution  of  user  interface 
problems,  scheduling  of  resources,  and  distribution 
of  changes  and  user  data.  This  ongoing  cost  of 
maintenance  and  the  reliability  risk  make  the 
central  environment  approach  less  desirable. 

Environment  Reuse 

Another  issue  that  should  be  considered  in  the 
analysis  of  central  versus  distributed  environment 
is  the  potential  for  reuse.  Most  of  todays  new 
software  development  initiatives  are  focusing  on 
the  reuse  of  sof^are  from  one  device  or  program 
to  the  next  to  save  substantial  redevelopment 
costs.  It  would  appear  that  the  central 
environment  is  a  clear  winner  in  this  area.  The 
central  environment  would  be  used  by  everyone  in 
the  exercise  thus  saving  everyone  (except  for  the 
initial  cost  of  developing  the  central  environment) 
the  expense  of  developing  and  maintaining 
environment  software  for  each  simulation  node.  In 
reality  this  would  probably  not  be  the  case.  Many 
simulations  will  be  devek^ed  to  operate  as  stand¬ 
alone  entities  in  addition  to  there  use  as  players  in 
a  DIS  environment.  Except  for  very  low  cost 
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simulations  or  semi  automated  forces,  it  would  not 
be  cost  effective  to  develop  an  entire  mufti  million 
dollar  simulation  device  only  to  have  it  be 
dependant  on  using  an  environment  controlled  by 
someone  else.  This  is  again  affected  by  the 
maintenance  and  reliability  issue.  If  the  simulation 
does  not  have  its  own  environment  model,  then  it 
would  be  rendered  inoperable  as  an  individual 
trainer  and  as  a  team  trainer  if  the  central 
environment  was  unavailable.  The  central 
environment  may  also  not  be  capable  of 
supporting  a  specific  mission  that  the  individual 
device  wishes  to  train  due  to  the  current  version  of 
the  environment  or  of  the  device.  This  could 
cause  a  significant  impact  to  an  individual 
organization's  training  plans  and  schedules.  We 
must  also  consider  that  older,  existing  simulation 
devices  will  already  have  their  own  internal 
environment  from  their  initial  development.  These 
internal  environments  would  have  to  be  modified  to 
"switch  off  when  in  a  DIS  exercise. 

Does  this  mean  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
environment  reuse  in  DIS?  Of  course  not.  A 
robust  environment  simulation  that  is  compatible 
with  the  DIS  interface  and  individual  simulations 
could  easily  be  developed  and  reused  on  individual 
devices.  This  environment  simulation  could  be 
applicable  to  both  existing  and  new  simulation 
developments.  An  example  of  this  approach  can 
be  found  in  the  Modular  Simulator  System  generic 
specifications.  An  environment  segment  has  been 
allocated  as  a  major  portion  of  the  Modular 
Simulator  architecture.  This  segment  serves  as  a 
single  environment  focal  point  for  the  simulation 
regardless  of  whether  the  simulation  is  operating 
as  a  stand-alone,  autonomous  device  or  as  player 
in  a  DIS  or  other  multiple  entity  exercise. 

Real  World  Devices 

A  future  goal  of  the  DIS  concept  is  to  allow  real 
world  devices,  manned  and  unmanned,  to  play  in 
exercises  with  simulated  entities.  How  will  these 
real  world  devices  deal  with  the  environment, 
either  common  or  distributed?  The  real  world 
entity  has  a  real  environment  not  a  simulated 
environment.  This  may  be  a  case  where  the 
central  environment  could  be  very  useful  if  the  real 
world  device  was  capable  of  "disconnecting"  from 
its  real  environment  The  real  device  could  use  the 
central  environment  and  all  of  its  associated 
services  without  having  to  develop  its  own 
environment.  The  requirement  for  real  world 


devices  to  operate  in  a  DIS  exercise  would  also 
support  the  need  for  a  reusable  environment 
simulation  for  a  distributed  environment  approach. 
The  requirements  for  the  interoperability  of  real 
world  devices  in  a  DIS  exercise  have  not  been  fully 
defined.  There  are  a  large  number  of  unique 
implementation  details  that  are  specific  to  this 
issue  that  will  affect  the  real  world  device  to  DIS 
interface  that  have  not  been  investigated.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  recommend  an 
environment  approach  that  addresses  this  issue. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT  PROTOCOL  DATA  UNIT 

The  current  DIS  environment  working  groups  are 
in  the  process  of  developing  an  Environment  PDU 
that  will  be  used  to  communicate  state  changes  of 
entities/features  in  the  environment.  This  PDU 
was  not  complete  as  of  the  writing  of  this  paper. 
The  PDU  assumes  that  all  exercise  participants 
will  start  from  a  predefined  initial  environment 
state.  The  mechanics  of  how  this  predefined  state 
are  provided  to  the  players,  its  format,  and  method 
of  implementation  are  still  unresolved.  The 
environment  PDU  is  still  in  a  draft  state  and  in 
review/modification  by  the  various  DIS 
environment  subgroups.  It  is  not  cui'rently  part  of 
the  DIS  draft  standard.  The  environment  PDU 
appears  to  be  flexible  enough  to  support  either  of 
the  central  or  comi-non  environment 
implementations. 

SUMMARY/CONCLUSIONS 

Considering  the  data  presented,  it  would  seem  that 
each  environment  approach  has  some  merit. 
Operating  in  a  DIS  exorcise  involves  technical 
issues,  '.ogistics,  politics,  contractual  relationships, 
real  world  hardware,  semi-automated  forces, 
existing  simulation  assets  and  a  whole  realm  of 
other  variables.  Neither  of  the  environment 
approaches  can  effectively  address  all  of  these 
issues.  As  with  most  solutions  there  is  always  a 
compromise.  A  hybrid  environment  approach  is 
provided  in  Figure  3  that  illustrates  a  compromise 
between  the  two  approaches.  In  this  approach 
there  is  no  environment  server  or  common 
environment  connected  to  the  interoperability 
network.  The  hybrid  approach  is  based  on  certain 
functionalities  being  provided  by  the  DIS  simulation 
manager.  Since  the  simulation  manager  is 
currently  undefined  in  the  standard,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  these  functions  could  be  incorporated 
into  its  specification.  At  the  beginning  of  an 
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Figure  3  Hybrid  Distributed  Environment  Concept 


exercise  the  simuiation  manager  identifies  to  all 
players  the  common  environment  database  to  be 
us^  for  the  exercise  from  a  repository  of  existing 
DIS  databases.  In  most  cases  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  download  the  actual  database  to  each 
node  via  the  netwoiV.  In  addition  to  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  network  bandwidth  to  transmit  the 
data.  rTK)st  nodes  will  probably  need  to  do  a 
translation  or  some  other  sort  of  preprocessing  to 
create  a  database  that  the  node's  hardware  can 
understand  prior  to  running  the  exercise.  The 
databases  could  be  predistributed  and 
preprocessed  by  the  nodes.  The  database  to  be 
us^  in  the  exercise  could  then  be  communicated 
by  a  code.  For  example,  ’Database  3,  Version 
2.r.  This  solves  the  common  database  issue  and 
improves  the  interoperability  between  visual 
systems  and  devices  of  varying  fidelity.  It  also 
promotes  environment  reuse  among  the  nodes. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  exercise,  the  sirrxjlation 
manager  maintains  a  record  of  environment 
change  data.  Environment  change  data  will  be 
communicated  during  the  exercise  using  the 
Environment  PDU  The  simulation  manager  will 
provide  tlie  environment  change  data  to  new/tate 
players  as  they  join  the  exercise  using  the  same 
PDUs  defined  for  initialization  data.  To  reduce  the 


amount  of  environment  change  data  required  in  a 
DIS  implementatton,  future  DIS  working  groups 
should  identify  specific  environment  features  that 
could  best  be  represented  as  entities.  These 
environment  features  could  then  be  handled  with 
the  existing  Entity  State  PDU.  This  method  of 
handling  environment  change  information  solves 
the  problems  associated  with  the  dynamic  terrain 
and  late  player  entry  issues. 

This  solution  maintains  the  basic  DIS  concept  of 
node  autonomy  at  the  DIS  interface  level.  It  does 
not  preclude  the  concept  that  an  environment 
server  could  be  used  internal  to  a  DIS  node  to 
provide  a  common  environment  to  a  group  of 
entities  within  the  node.  This  approach  will  cause 
some  amount  of  maintenance  for  the  common 
databases,  but  this  should  be  minimal.  The  basic 
concepts  behind  this  approach  are  sound  and 
support  the  basic  goals  and  design  concepts 
behind  the  development  of  the  DIS  architecture. 
Some  minor  modifications  to  the  details  of 
operation  may  be  required  to  make  use  of  existing 
DIS  PDUs  or  to  align  with  the  existing  functions 
planned  for  the  simulation  manager. 
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WEATHER  ENVIRONMENT  SIMULATION  TECHNOLOGY 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  the  results  of  an  internal  research  program  at  Southwest  Research  Institute  for  the 
development  of  a  weather  simulation  and  modeling  approach  for  training  and  simulation  applications.  This 
weather  simulation  system  approach,  known  as  Weather  Environment  Simulation  Technology  (WEST), 
provides  the  means  to  correlate  and  synchronize  all  weather-related  cues  presented  to  the  student.  The 
approach  provides  for  direct  correlation  between  out-the-window  visual  weather  scenes,  weather- 
processing  sensors  and  avionics  displays,  and  vehicle  handling  qualities  through  the  use  of  a  unified 
meteorological  database  that  has  been  reformatted  specifically  for  real-time  simulation.  By  ensuring  dynamic 
weather  cue  correlation  across  all  simulator  subsystems,  this  technique  enables  simulator  instruction  in 
weather-related  procedures  to  be  highly  transferable  to  mission-oriented  situations.  This  research  effort 
demonstrated  a  method  for  processing  weather  data  in  real  time  for  generation  of  out-the-window  weather 
imagery  that  correlates  directly  with  airframe  dynamic  effects.  The  model  architecture  also  supports  sensor 
simulations  and  generation  of  cues  on  operator  displays  and  controls.  Since  the  weather  model  is  driven 
by  gridded-field,  digital  meteorological  data,  students  can  learn  and  practice  weather-related  skills  within 
a  realistic,  synthetic  weather  environment  as  produced  by  a  WEST-compatible  simulator. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Weather  plays  a  key  role  in  the  planning  and 
performance  of  joint  operations  involving  the 
tactical  employment  of  sensors  and  weapon 
systems.  Yet  weapon  system  trainers  (WSTs)  and 
networked  distributed  interactive  simulation  (DIS)- 
compatible  simulators  are  currently  limited  in  their 
ability  to  provide  a  realistic  portrayal  of  weather 
conditions  that  are  applicable  to  these  types  of 
mission  operations. 

Needs  and  Requirements 

Sources  of  sensed  atmospheric  data  have 
expanded  rapidly  within  the  last  several  years, 
including  ground-based  doppler  weather  radars  and 
satellite-based  systems  that  sense  and  record  large- 
scale  weather  conditions  in  the  form  of  time- 
varying  3-0  (space  plus  time)  gridded-field,  digital 
data.  Although  these  systems  are  producing 
voluminous  amounts  of  data  for  forecasting  and 
analysis  purposes,  methods  for  applying  this  data 
effectively  within  simulators  for  training,  mission 
planning,  and  mission  rehearsal  are  needed. 

Approach 

The  WEST  approach  outlines  an  efficient  way 
for  integrating  digital  weather  data,  structured  in  a 
gridded  Cartesian  format,  into  manned  simulation 
systems.  Both  uniform  and  non-uniform  grid 
formats  may  be  accommodated.  WEST  provides 
the  means  for  simulators  to  manipulate 
atmospheric  data  rapidly  and  transform  physical 
weather  parameters  into  simulator  display  cues 
that  are  correlatable  across  individual  simulator 
subsystems.  Weather  data  parameters 
accommodated  within  WEST  include  wind  direction 
and  magnitude,  liquid  water  content,  temperature, 
pressure,  radar  reflectivity,  and  water  content  type 
(rain,  snow,  ice).  Digital  atmospheric  data  sets 
currently  supported  by  the  approach  include  the 
Joint  Airport  Weather  Studies  (JAWS)  database 


from  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
(NCAR)  and  the  Terminal  Area  Simulation  System 
(TASS)  meteorological  weather  model  developed 
by  the  NASA  Langley  Research  Center  for 
windshoar  research. 

With  the  WEST  approach,  digital  atmospheric 
source  data  is  reformatted  and  preprocessed  to 
form  a  unified  weather  database  capable  of 
supporting  each  simulator  subsystem.  During 
simulator  operation,  a  weather  "generator" 
accesses  the  unified  database  and  provides  a 
sensor-specific  formatted  list  of  weather  elements 
located  within  each  subsystem's  field  of  regard. 
The  subsystems  incorporate  the  weather  data  into 
sensor  processing  operations  and  transform  the 
sensed  digital  weather  data  into  simulator  display 
cues. 

Applications 

WEST  is  designed  to  support  weapon  system 
training  applications,  mission  rehearsal,  flight 
training,  and  weather  analysis  applications. 
Although  work  to  date  has  focused  on  generating 
visual  imagery  from  gridded  weather  data  sets,  the 
approach  is  extensible  to  supporting  FLIR 
simulations,  digital  radar  landmass  simulators 
(DRLMS),  and  other  types  of  sensor  simulations. 

BACKGROUND 

The  atmospheric  environment  is  a  common 
denominator  that  affects  virtually  ail  military 
operations.  Aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  sensors, 
dismounted  infantry,  weapons,  and 
communications  system,  must  perform  their 
individual  tasks  under  a  wide  range  of  weather 
conditions,  anywhere  in  the  world,  at  any  time  of 
year.  Providing  the  warfighter  with  the  tools  to 
understand,  cope  with,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
weather  environment  and  its  effects  on  mission 
tasks  is  a  pressing  need  within  the  simulation  and 
training  community. 
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Mittion  Operationt  Affected  by  Weather 

Specific  mission  operations  that  are  most 
affected  by  spatial  and  time-varying  weather 
conditions  include  aircraft  take-off/landing,  air 
combat  tactics,  target  acquisition,  and  weapons 
delivery,  to  name  a  few. 

Aircraft  Take-Off /Landing.  Aircraft  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  windshear,  heavy  rain, 
and  turbulence  during  the  take-off  and  landing 
phases  of  flight.  Training  aircrews  via  simulator 
instruction  in  how  to  detect  and  avoid  hazardous 
meteorological  conditions  and  effects  is  needed 
within  the  military  and  also  within  the  commercial 
and  general  aviation  sectors.  Adverse  atmospheric 
conditions  that  impact  flight  safety  include 
thunderstorms,  microburst  windshear  events,  gust 
front  turbulence,  wake  vortices,  and  dynamic 
interface  between  aircraft  and  structures,  such  as 
those  between  a  rotary  wing  aircraft  and  a  ship 
superstructure. 

Mission  Tactics.  Tactical  exploitation  of  area 
weather  conditions  can  provide  an  extra  edge  over 
an  opposing  force  when  planning  and  performing 
mission  operations.  The  liquid  water  content  within 
convective  weather  masses  provides  a  freely 
available  means  for  attenuating  and  masking 
platform  observables  (visual,  radar,  infrared)  when 
the  weather  mass  is  placed  between  the  aircraft 
and  the  observing  sensor.  By  introducing  timely, 
geospecific  gridded  weather  data  into  a  mission 
rehearsal  or  mission  planning  system,  various 
routes  and  sensor  profiles  can  be  examined 
beforehand  to  identify  the  optimal  movement  and 
placement  of  forces  for  a  given  operation.  Routing 
a  strike  package  around  the  upwind  side  of  a 
thunderstorm  to  hide  its  presence  from  search 
radars  would  be  one  example  of  how  local  weather 
conditions  can  be  exploited  to  provide  a  tactical 
advantage. 

Target  Acquisition.  The  ability  of  target 
acquisition  sensors  such  as  radars,  imaging  infrared 
(HR)  sensors,  and  electro-optical  sensors  to 
discriminate  targets  is  greatly  complicated  by 
intervening  weather.  A  similar  problem  is 
presented  by  battlefield  smoke.  The  spatial 
distribution  of  water  and  particulates  within  the 
volume  of  air  over  the  area  of  operations  causes 
varying  amounts  of  signal  attenuation  and  clutter 
across  each  spectral  band,  making  targets  and 


cuUural  features  difficult  to  distinguish  and 
designate  on  operator  displays.  In  addition  to 
reducing  situational  awareness,  intervening 
convective  weather  and  smoke  obscuration 
conditions  also  can  cause  seekers/trackers  to  break 
lock.  This  is  more  of  a  problem  for  tonger-range 
sensors  and  weapons  in  which  clouds  or  smoke 
plumes  may  come  into  the  sensor's  field  of  view 
while  target  tracking. 

Weapons  DeHvery.  Weapon  flyout  and  delivery 
accuracy  is  also  affected  by  adverse  weather 
conditions.  Atmospheric  wind  and  density  variation 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  way  in  which  weapons 
fly  to  the  target.  Both  wind  variability  and  density 
variation  affect  the  aerodynamic  forces  acting  on 
the  weapon,  which  in  turn  affect  the  weapon's 
flight  path. 

Current  Practice  Limitations 

Current  practices  for  modeling  four-dimensional 
(space  plus  time)  weather  effects  for  simulator- 
based  training  do  not  yet  provide  the  necessary 
cues,  cue  correlation,  system  performance,  or 
environmental  modeling  features  that  are  required 
for  truly  transferable  training  to  the  weapon  system 
for  weather-affected  operations.  Most  WSTs  in 
the  field  today  feature  separate  weather  modeling 
approaches  on  a  per-subsystem  basis.  Simulator 
subsystems  that  model  the  sensing  of  weather 
conditions  include  digital  radar  landmass  simulators 
(DRLMS),  visual  systems,  FLIR  image  generation 
systems,  and  airframe/vehicle  simulation  systems. 

Digital  Radar  Landmass  Simulators.  State-of- 
the-art  approaches  for  modeling  weather  within 
DRLMS  systems  involve  the  use  of  simple 
geometric  objects  (e.g.,  cylinders,  cubes)  or 
digitized  two-dimensional  (2-D)  weather  maps  for 
the  ORLMS  weather  database.  On  systems  that 
use  maps  as  a  database  source,  2-D  map  elements 
are  assigned  top  and  bottom  altitudes  to  provide 
3-D  weather  slices.  The  individual  slices  are  then 
translated,  rotated,  and  expanded  to  provide  a 
time-varying  radar  weather  environment. 
Correlation  with  other  subsystems  is  attempted  by 
providing  the  spatial  position  of  active  slices  back 
to  the  host  simulation  during  simulator  operations. 

Visual  Systems.  Out-the-window  image 
generators  commonly  present  spatial  weather 
conditions  through  the  use  of  traditional  3-D 
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computer  graphics  techniques  that  are  optimized 
for  real-time  image  generation  involving  solid 
surfaces  and/or  textured  surfaces. 

Solid  Surfaces.  Early  flight  simulator  visual 
systems  used  solid-surface  polygonal  objects  to 
represent  cloud  formations.  These  visual  cloud 
representations  were  created  manually  using  a 
database  modeling  system.  With  the  solid-surface 
approach,  clouds  are  constructed  by  stretching  a 
tri-mesh-type  polygonal  surface  around  the  exterior 
of  a  cloud.  The  surface  is  then  colored,  shaded, 
and  in  some  cases  assigned  a  transparency  value 
or  material  code  to  provide  the  cloud's  visual 
appearance.  Cloud  objects  are  then  grouped 
together  to  form  weather  formations. 

The  main  limitations  of  solid  surfaces  for 
visualizing  weather  are  limited  visual  realism  and 
the  difficulty  of  correlating  visual  appearance  with 
digital  atmospheric  source  data.  Creating  realistic 
weather  effects  with  solid  surfaces  requires  a  lot  of 
hands-on  work  at  the  database  modeler's  station 
by  a  highly  skilled  designer.  A  mathematical  model 
of  weather  pattern  dynamics  must  also  be 
developed  so  that  during  simulation  the  individual 
cloud  objects  can  be  dynamically  sized,  oriented, 
and  positioned.  Other  significant  limitations  are 
that  varying  resolution  models  must  be  developed 
to  accommodate  viewing  under  both  far  and  near 
distances,  and  that  special  visual  effects  are 
required  to  accommodate  reduced  visibility  inside 
cloud  boundaries. 

Textured  Surfaces.  Current-generation  flight 
simulator  visual  systems  use  texture  to  produce 
photorealistic  weather  effects.  These  "texture 
maps"  allow  scanned  photographic  images  to  be 
mapped  onto  polygon  surfaces  to  provide  visual 
weather  conditions.  The  most  common  practice  is 
to  apply  photographs  of  clouds  to  very  large  single¬ 
polygon  "billboards"  that  are  oriented  either 
horizontally  Iparallel  to  the  ground)  or  vertically 
(perpendicular  to  the  ground)  to  provide  the 
appearance  of  cloud  tops/bottoms  or  weather 
formations  on  the  horizon. 

FUR  Image  Generators.  Imaging  infrared 
simulation  systems  rely  upon  look-up  tables  (LUTs) 
to  determine  the  effect  of  atmospheric  conditions 
upon  the  thermo-sensed  scene.  LUTs  are  defined 
for  both  standard  and  non-standard  day  conditions. 
These  tables  provide  parametric  data  for  altering 
the  color  and  intensity  of  scene  objects  as  a 


function  of  ambient  atmospheric  conditions  such  as 
temperature  and  humidity.  FUR  simulations  do  not 
yet  provide  the  capability  to  introduce  spatial  and 
temporal  weather  effects  into  the  scene  generation 
process. 

Airfraine/Vahicia  Simulations.  Most  flight 
simulators  already  use  some  form  of  gridded-field 
data  structure  to  model  geographically  varying 
pressure,  wind,  and  temperature  within  the 
atmosphere  on  a  large  scale.  This  database  is 
accessed  during  simulator  operation  by  the  aircraft 
equations-of-motion  model  and  the  flight 
instruments  simulation.  The  grid  resolution  of  the 
pressure,  wind,  temperature  database  is  on  the 
order  of  several  kilometers,  and  liquid  water 
content  is  not  included  as  a  database  parameter. 
For  these  reasons,  the  pressure,  wind,  apid 
temperature  database  used  by  the  host  flight 
simulation  is  not  directly  applicable  to  other 
simulator  subsystems. 

Weather  Simulation  Requirements 

An  ideal  approach  for  overcoming  the 
limitations  of  current  techniques  for  modeling 
weather  is  to  derive  simulator  cues  directly  from  a 
unified  digital  weather  database.  This  provides  a 
much  better  alternative  to  the  practice  of  manually 
creating  separate  subsystem  specific  databases 
(visual,  radar,  flight)  and  then  attempting  to 
correlate  weather  cues  by  "tuning"  the  individual 
databases  to  meet  specific  training  requirements. 
The  WEST  approach  solves  this  problem  by  using 
a  modified  simulator  architecture  that  includes 
additional  subsystem  interfaces  for  handling 
dynamic  weather  data.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  main 
idea  of  the  WEST  concept  for  correlating  weather 
cues  across  individual  simulator  subsystems. 

With  the  WEST  approach,  environmental 
correlation  between  simulators  and  simulator 
subsystems  is  achievable  by  sharing  a  common 
numerical  description  of  weather  conditions  over 
the  gaming  area  (the  unified  weather  database). 
Just  as  terrain  data  is  shared  between  simulators 
in  a  common  generic  format  (Project  2851),  the 
WEST  approach  provides  a  similar  technique  for 
sharing  weather  data.  The  primary  difference  is 
that  terrain  data  is  static  (excepting  dynamic 
terrain),  while  weather  data  is  time-varying  and 
subject  to  dramatic  change.  This  characteristic 
calls  for  a  different  way  of  thinking  about  how 
weather  data  should  be  accessed  and  processed 
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Figure  1  WEST  Unified  Weather  Simulation 


during  simulator  operation.  With  the  WEST 
approach,  each  simulator  subsystem  is  provided 
with  only  the  necessary  data  required  for 
immediate  processing  by  the  subsystem,  the  intent 
being  to  minimize  the  computational  timing  and 
sizing  impact  on  subsystems  for  incorporating 
dynamic  weather  data.  The  other  benefit  is  that 
with  this  architecture,  simulators  can 
accommodate  "just  in  time"  weather  feeds  for 
integrated  live/virtual  training  in  addition  to 
accommodating  predefined,  canned  weather 
scenarios. 

Digital  atmospheric  data  is  becoming 
increasingly  available  in  the  form  of  time-varying 
3-D  gridded  data  sets.  Essential  simulation 
capabilities  for  generating  simulator  cues  from 
gridded  data  sets  have  been  outlined  by  the 
author'-^  and  include  3-D  gridded-field  data 
handling,  position-independent  viewing/sensing, 
and  fly-through  viewing. 

Digital  Data  Handling  Capability.  In  order  to 
drive  simulator  subsystems  directly  from  digital 
atmospheric  data,  the  weather  simulation 
technique  must  be  capable  of  manipulating  and 
processing  3-D  gridded  data  very  rapidly  to  support 
real-time  scene  update  rates  (typically  30Hz).  The 
data  handling  technique  must  accommodate  paging 
between  spatial  weather  data  subdivisions  or  tiles 
as  well  as  continuous  interpolation  between 
adjacent  time-stamped  data  files.  This  capability  is 
essential  for  handling  very  large  spatial  and 
temporal  data  sets. 

Position  Independent  Viewpoint  Capability.  A 
key  requirement  is  that  the  ideal  digital  weather 
simulation  technique  must  support  totally 
independent  viewpoint  capability  for  sensor  scan 
processing  of  the  gridded  weather  data  set.  This 
means  that  the  data  must  be  sensed  and  formatted 
from  any  position,  orientation,  or  relative  motion 
with  respect  to  the  data  set.  This  capability  is 
essential  for  simulator  applications  where  the 
platform  is  almost  always  maneuvering  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  3-D  gridded  held.  In  many 
circumstances  for  high-altitude  weather  viewing, 
the  entire  data  set  may  be  located  within  the 
platform's  visual  field  of  view. 

Ry-Through  Viewing  Capability.  In  addition  to 
supporting  unconstrained  platform  motion,  the 
optimal  simulation  technique  for  4-D  weather  must 
also  support  seamless  fly-througn  visual  viewing  of 


the  data.  The  student  should  be  presented  with 
perspective-correct  imagery  under  all  viewing 
conditions.  The  visual  appearance  of  the  weather 
effects  should  automatically  compensate  for 
viewing  aspect,  lighting  conditions,  and  relative 
motion  of  the  eyepoint  and  dynamic  weather 
effects  data. 

WEST  DESCRIPTION 

Advances  in  computer  image-generation  (CIG) 
processing  power,  coupled  with  the  increasing 
availability  of  gridded  field  weather  data,  now 
make  realistic  weather  modeling  practical  for  use  in 
manned  simulators.  During  the  WEST  research 
effort,  attention  was  focused  on  the  visual 
simulation  of  weather.  Several  weather  imagery 
techniques  were  evaluated  on  high-capacity 
graphics  workstations  to  determine  the  best  meth¬ 
od  for  simulator  application.  An  approach  using 
continuous-level-of-detail  graphics  primitives  was 
selected  as  the  best  method,  and  a  frame-based 
image-generation  transform  function  was 
developed  for  constructing  and  rendering  scene 
primitives  from  weather  database  parameters  in 
real  time. 

The  WEST  approach  is  specifically  designed  to 
support  real-time  visual  simulation  requirements 
associated  with  rendering  4-D  weather  imagery 
directly  from  digital  source  data.  The  WEST 
prototype^  executes  on  a  Silicon  Graphics  Crimson 
Reality  Engine  with  two  Raster  Managers.  Figure  2 
illustrates  the  architecture  and  functional  elements 
of  the  WEST  approach.  Major  elements  include  the 
digital  weather  source  database,  a  visual 
preprocessor  component,  a  data  handling 
component,  a  simulation  interface  component,  a 
visual  weather  database,  and  an  image-generation 
component. 

Digital  Weather  Source  Database 

WEST  is  designed  to  process  large-scale 
gridded  data  sets  containing  digital  atmospheric 
data  parameters  that  may  be  produced  from  sensor 
observations  or  from  numerical  models.  Digital 
atmospheric  physics  models  such  as  TASS  and 
Doppler  radar-derived  atmospheric  observations 
such  as  J.AWS  data  sets  are  examples  of  the  types 
of  gridded  field  data  sets  available  that  provide 
quantitative,  time-varying  descriptions  of  aviation 
weather  conditions. 
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Hgur«  2  WEST  Visual  Simulation  Approach 


Figure  3  Simulator  Integration 
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For  the  TASS  model,  each  grid  point  within  the 
model  domain  contains  1 1  atmospheric  parameters 
describing  the  state  of  the  air  mass  volume  for  that 
spatial  location  at  a  given  point  in  time.  These 
parameters  include  north,  east,  down  wind  speed, 
pressure,  temperature,  liquid  water  content,  ice 
content,  precipitation  rate,  snowfall,  and  hail  fall. 
Grid  spacing  for  the  microscale  TASS  model  varies 
between  a  maximum  of  200  meters  down  to  40 
meters  within  a  typical  domain  size  of  500  cubic 
miles  (10mi  x  10mi  x  5mi). 

The  NCAR  database  contains  gridded 
parametric  data  for  wind  speed  and  direction,  radar 
reflectivity,  and  derived  liquid  water  content  at 
200-meter  grid  intervals  within  a  16km  by  16km 
volume  of  airspace.  Additional  types  of  sensor- 
derived  data  sets  are  typically  mesoscale-oriented 
and  contain  grid  spacing  on  the  order  of  500  to 
1 000  meters,  and  cover  thousands  of  cubic  miles 
of  atmosphere.  Grid  domains  for  these  data  sets 
can  extend  to  2048  x  2048  x  15  elements. 
Weather  parameters  typically  supported  include 
temperature,  wind  speed,  pressure,  water  content, 
and  water  type. 

Visual  Preprocessor  Component 

Preprocessing  methods  were  implemented 
within  WEST  for  reading  in  gridded  weather 
database  files  and  reformatting  the  data  for  real¬ 
time  simulation.  Data  reformatting  includes  tiling 
the  data  into  spatial  subdivisions  known  as  cells, 
and  preprocessing/compressing  the  source  data  to 
support  simulator  subsystem  simulations. 
Preprocessing  operations  currently  implemented 
include  spatial  subsampling,  data  thresholding, 
coordinate  transformation  into  north-east-down 
coordinates,  liquid  water  content  calculation, 
texture/primitive  ass  gnment,  apparent  lighting 
calculation,  and  spatial  dithering.  Graphic  primitives 
are  assigned  to  weather  data  elements  according  to 
a  parametric  data  look-up  table  to  support  out-the- 
window  scene  generation.  These  primitives  are 
stored  in  a  library  format  and  include  textures  as 
well  as  polygon  primitives.  Lighting  effects  are 
precomputed  based  on  sun  position  as  determined 
by  a  time-of-day,  day-of-year  look-up  table.  A 
graphical  user  interface  allows  the  user  to 
interactively  control  preprocessing  functions  for 
tailoring  and  evaluating  the  visual  appearance  of 
the  resulting  visual  weather  database. 


Unified  Weather  Database.  The  unified  weatner 
database  is  the  run  time  database  that  has  been 
reformatted,  tiled,  and  compressed  to  support  real¬ 
time  simulation.  The  run  time  database  is  a  series 
of  time  tagged  files  that  describe  volumetric 
weather  data  for  a  given  geographic  location.  Each 
weather  data  element  within  the  database  contains 
a  parameter  list  that  describes  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  air  mass  parcel  located  at 
that  element's  spatial  position  in  the  atmosphere. 
Weather  parameters  maintained  within  the  run  time 
database  on  a  per-element  basis  include  wind 
vector,  water  content,  spatial  extent,  texture 
assignment,  color,  illumination,  and  transparency. 
The  unified  database  consists  of  spatial  and 
temporal  linked  files  that  are  retrieved  from  disk 
and  then  loaded  into  memory  as  needed  during 
simulator  operation. 

Data  Handling  Component  (Weather  Generator) 

The  weather-generation  component  performs 
the  operations  necessary  to  process  and  format  the 
volumetric  weather  data  within  a  sensor's 
instantaneous  field  of  view.  The  weather 
generation  component  is  scheduled  by  a  frame- 
based  executive  to  assure  periodic  weather  data 
update  rates  and  synchronization  with  the  flight 
simulation  and  image-generation  functions.  The 
weather-generation  component  controls  the 
management  and  distribution  of  weather  data  to 
simulator  subsystems.  For  visual  systems,  the 
weather  generator  controls  the  building  of  the 
weather  display  list  that  is  converted  to  immediate 
mode  di.splay  data  by  the  image  generator 
hardware.  Weather  data  handling  operations 
include  data  retrieval  and  temporal  interpolation, 
field-of-view  (FOV)  culling,  sorting,  and  prioritizing 
of  in-FOV  weather  data,  and  formatting/distribution 
of  active  weather  elements  to  the  image-generation 
component.  In  a  weapon  system  trainer 
application,  this  component  would  also  format  and 
distribute  weather  data  within  a  sensor's  scanning 
field  of  regard  or  instantaneous  field  of  view. 

Image-Generation  Component 

The  image-generation  component  processes  the 
visible  weather  element  display  list  that  was 
produced  by  the  weather  generator  and  transforms 
these  weather  elements  into  a  hierarchical  list  of 
weather  "objects"  consisting  of  polygon  vertices 


and  graphic  library-specific  parameters  for 
immediate  mode  rendering  on  the  image 
generator's  graphics  pipeline.  The  weather  objects 
represent  the  visual  depictions  of  air  mass  parcels 
containing  liquid  water  that  are  assembled  and 
blended  to  provide  a  composite  weather  scene. 
Targets  and  special  effects  (e.g.,  weapon  impacts, 
smoke  plumes)  are  inserted  within  the  integrated 
and  prioritized  weather /terrain  display  list  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  provide  weather  occulting  and 
obscuration  effects  on  visible  objects. 

night  Simulation  Interface  Component 

The  flight  simulation  interface  component 
receives  instantaneous  aerodynamic  environment 
parameters  as  a  function  of  viewing  platform 
(aircraft)  position.  Weather  data  elements 
surrounding  the  viewpoint  position  are  interpolated 
tri-linearly  to  determine  the  instantaneous 
atmospheric  environment  including  the  net 
aerodynamic  effects  acting  on  the  viewing 
platform.  These  effects  include  north,  east,  down 
wind  speed  components,  time  rate  of  change  of 
these  components,  and  ambient  temperature  and 
pressure  at  the  aircraft.  The  simulation  interface 
component  receives  the  viewpoint  and  viewing 
orientation  from  the  flight  simulation  host  computer 
and  provides  this  data  synchronously  to  the 
image-generation  component.  This  capability 
allows  WEST  to  be  applied  within  flight  simulators 
to  assure  direct  correlation  between  visual  weather 
imagery  and  aircraft  dynamic  modeling  functions. 

WEST  APPLICATIONS 
Weapon  System  Trainers 

The  WEST  method  for  processing  digital 
atmospheric  data  in  real  time  is  ideally  suited  for 
weapon  system  training  applications.  With  the 
WEST  approach,  a  weather  generator  may  be 
integrated  within  the  simulator  configuration  to 
process  and  distribute  dynamic  digital  weather 
data  to  each  atmosphere-sensing  simulator 
subsystem,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  number  of 
active  weather  elements  that  are  provided  by  the 
server  to  each  subsystem  is  a  function  of  the 
subsystem's  field  of  regard  and  resolution.  For 
visual  systems,  the  field  of  regard  is  defined  by 
visibility  range  and  fielrl  of  view.  For  DRLMS 
systems,  the  field  of  regard  and  resolution  is 
defined  by  the  antenna  beam  width,  pulse 
repetition  frequency,  azimuth  scan  limits,  and  radar 


range  scale.  Weather  elements  from  a  unified 
digital  database  are  distributed  to  each  subsystem 
(visual,  radar,  flight)  as  a  function  of  subsystem 
viewing  parameters  (position,  orientation,  field  of 
regard).  Each  subsystem  then  performs  the 
required  function  for  transforming  digital  weather 
elements  to  display  cues.  The  visual  system 
transforms  the  weather  data  elements  into  scene 
primitives  (as  demonstrated  by  WEST),  and  the 
radar  simulation  subsystem  incorporates  the 
weather  data  elements  into  range  bin  processing 
for  calculating  attenuation  and  backscatter  radar 
effects. 

Figures  4  and  5  illustrate  the  visual  realism 
available  with  the  WEST  technique.  Figure  4  is  an 
example  of  synthetic  optical  imagery  generated 
directly  from  NCAR  gridded-field  weather  data  by 
WEST.  Figure  5  shows  the  individual  weather 
elements  (rendered  as  vectors)  that  serve  as  the 
basis  for  Figure  4. 

Mission  Planning  and  Mission  Rehearsal 

Mission  planning  and  mission  rehearsal  training 
could  become  more  effective  and  transferable  to 
operations  through  the  application  of  the  WEST 
approach  for  simulating  weather  conditions  that  are 
expected  or  forecast  for  a  given  mission.  Weather 
environment  effects  on  weapon  system 
employment  and  combat  tactics  procedures  could 
be  simulated  and  evaluated  by  integrating  'eal- 
world  weather  conditions  into  the  synthetic 
mission  environment  provided  for  mission  planning 
systems  and  tactical  preview  systems.  Given  the 
gridded-field  data  handling  capability  of  the  WEST 
approach,  it  is  conceivable  that  satellite-derived 
weather  conditions  could  be  formatted  to  produce 
a  geospecific,  synthetic  weather  environment  for 
mission  rehearsal  training.  Incorporating  satellite 
weather  data  for  simulator  training  is  an  area  of 
continuing  research  and  development. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  has  presented  an  overview  of  the 
WEST  weather  simulation  approach.  This  approach 
is  capable  of  integrating  real-world  weather  into 
manned  simulators  in  such  a  way  that  display  cues 
may  be  automatically  correlated  across  simulator 
subsystems.  This  capability  is  achievable  due  to 
the  unified  format  of  the  weather  database,  and 
simulator  architecture  modifications  that  accom¬ 
modate  dynamic  data  handling  with  minimum 
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ABSTRACT 

In  1993,  Ihe  Army  Aviation  community  conducted  a  review  of  simulolion  ond  Iroining  requirenients  for  deployoble  simulotors 
ond  devices  thot  support  individuot/crew  sustoinmenl  Iroining,  collective  troininq,  ond  combined  arms  troining.  Following  the 
review,  thp  Armv's  Mobile  Aircrew  Sustainment  Trainer  (MAST),  Future  Aircrew  Susloinment  Troiner  (FAST),  ond  Aviotion  Combined 
Arms  Tocticol  Troiner  (AVCATT)  proqroms  all  underwent  scrutiny  to  determine  if  they  could  meet  the  training  requirements  within 
the  constroints  of  today's  austere  budgets.  This  poper  presents  n  troininq  concept  thot  consolidates  Army  Aviotion  simulotion 
ond  troininq  requirements  :"der  one  progrom  offering  o  single  hierorchy  of  individuol/r.rew  ond  collective  troining  devices. 
A  bosic  tenet  of  the  paper  is  thot  o  single  progrom  could  provide  belter  troininq  ot  o  lower  cost  Ihon  severol  independent 
proqroms.  The  key  to  affordability  resides  in; 

Using  slote-cf-the-ort  technology  to  reduce  the  recurring  cost  ossocioled  with  training  device  hordwore 
development. 

Tailoring  troininq  device  fidelity  to  meet  the  "morgin”  of  occeptoble  training  for  eoch  level  of  troining. 

Reducing  non-recurring  softwore  costs  by  flowing  softwore  from  full-fidelity  Iroining  devices  down  to  lower- 
fidelity  devices. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  I970's,  individuol/crew  troininq  devices  hove 
provided  o  meons  for  Army  oviotors  to  ocquire  ond  sustoin 
skills  in  oircroft  and  systems  operotions.  During  the  post 
two  decodes,  simulation  popularity  omong  oviotors  has 
grown  substonliolly,  due  in  large  port  to  odvonces  in 
technology  that  offer  more  powerful  visual  systems,  foster 
computers,  reolistic  ourol  cues,  ond  improved  visual 
disploys. 

During  the  I970's,  state-of-the-art  technology  provided 
just  enough  device  performonce  to  meet  the  morgin  lor 
sotisfoctory  training.  In  conirost,  todoy's  medium  fidelity 
technology  provides  more  troining  performonce  ot  o  lower 
cost  Ihon  yesterdoy’s  high-fidelity  technology.  Army 
planners  ond  industry  troining  developers  can  toke 
odvontage  of  this  technology  to  meet  aviation  troining  ond 
simulation  requirements  within  present -doy  budget 
constraints. 

Currently,  severol  independent  Army  progroms  ore 
otlempting  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  offordable  ond 
deployable  devices  to  support  individual/crew  sustoinment. 
collective,  ond  combined  orms  training.  In  todoy's  funding 
environment,  o  strong  possibility  exists  thot  one  or  more 
of  these  progroms  moy  be  postponed  or  concelled.  A 
solution  is  needed  to  avoid  the  potenliol  degradation  to 
training  thot  budget  cuts  might  cause.  This  paper 
proposes  o  potentiol  solution  thot  consolidotes  oil  Army 
oviotion  troining  requirements  under  o  single  progrom  thot 
would  cost  less  thon  multiple  independent  progroms. 
Specificclly.  the  paper  proposes  o  hierorchy  of  troining 
devices  thot  meets  both  individuol/crew  and  collective 
troining  requirements  for  Army  oviotors.  While  training 
programs  for  new  systems  such  os  the  0H-58D.  Longbow, 
ond  RAH-66  would  benefit  most  from  this  strotegy, 
troininq  devices  for  fielded  systems  could  also  benefit  from 


the  proposed  troining  concept.  In  both  cases,  the  potential 
exists  to  fulfill  dll  troining  needs  ot  o  more  offordable  cost. 


The  troininq  hierarchy  proposed  herein  is  bosed  upon  the 
outhors'  experience  in  troining.  troining  systems  onolysis. 
ond  troininq  rievice  development  ond  hos  not  undergone  o 
Systems  Approoch  to  Troininq  (SAT)  process. 
Consequently,  we  propose  thot,  prior  to  the  implementotion 
of  ony  ideos  contained  in  the  poper,  o  full  SAT  onolysis  be 
conducted  to  confirm  the  value  of  our  proposed  troining 
solution, 


BACKGROUND 
The  Troininq  Hierorchy 

Current  Army  oviotion  troining  uses  o  building  block 
opprooch  in  which  individuol/crew  skill  troining  ot  the 
school  house  precedes  sustoinment  ond  collective  tosk 
troining  in  the  oviotion  unit.  Individuol/crew  troining 
focuses  on  the  ocquisition  ond  sustoinment  of  skills 
required  to  fly  the  oircroft  ond  operote  its  systems.  The 
suite  of  devices  used  to  conduct  this  troininq  provides  o 
hierorchy  of  device  fidelity  thot  porallels  the  complexity  of 
the  individuol/crew  training  requirements.  These  devices 
typicolly  ronqe  olong  o  continuum  from  cockpit  procedures 
ond  port-tosk  trolners  to  high-fidelity  simulotors.  Once 
in  the  field,  oviotors  use  the  oircroft  ond  ony  ovoiloble 
troining  devices  to  sustom  their  individuol/crew  skills. 

Troditionolly.  collective  troininq  hos  been  tought  In  the 
oircroft  oiler  the  oviotor  orrives  ot  the  unit.  During 
collective  troininq,  the  oviotor  leorns  to  operote  the 
oircroft,  first  os  o  member  of  o  teom  (2  to  3  oircroft), 
then  os  o  member  of  o  platoon  or  troop,  ond  fmoHy  os 
port  of  0  bottolion  or  squodron. 


lodoy’s  Hierarchy  of  Troininq  Devices 

Figure  1  itluslroles  fhe  current  hierarchy  of  devices  that 
support  Army  oviotor  training.  At  the  lowest  level  of  the 
hierorchy  Cockpit  Procedures  Troiners  (CPis)  support 
training  in  cockpit  switcholoqy,  engine  stort,  and 
subsystems  operotions.  At  the  second  level,  Port  Task 
Troiners  (PTTs)  provide  the  meons  to  train  complex,  time- 
consuming  tosks.  An  exomple  of  o  PTT  is  the  Army's  forget 
Acquisition  ond  Designotion  System  (MDS)  System  Task 
Troiner  (TSTT)  used  by  Apoche  pilots  to  learn  sensor  and 
weopons  skills.  At  the  third  level  in  the 
hierorchy,  is  the  Operotionol  Flight  Trainer  (OFT)  or  Flight 
Simulotor  (FS),  which  supports  flight  training  and  tolol 
system  operotion.  These  devices  typically  have 
sophisticoted  flight  models,  high-fidelity  visual  systems. 


Figure  1  -  Today’s  Individuol/Ctew  Troinirrg  Device 
Hierorchy 

ond  sit  degrec-ol-lreedom  (6-DOF)  motion  systems  An 
OFi  or  FS  moy  olso  support  weopons  Iroming,  m  urn^h 
cose  it  is  colled  o  Flight  ond  Weapons  Simulator  (FWS) 
Comoot  Mission  Simulotors  (CMSs)  comprise  the  (oirth 
level  in  the  troimng  hierorchy  A  CMS  is  r'  OFT,  FS  or 
FWS  thot  includes  smiulolion  o'  '■'leroclive  threats  to 
troble  the  crew  to  operole  their  simulol''!  oircrofi  m 
oihrea’.  environment 

The  operotionol  oircrofl  used  to  be  considered  the  ultim.ole 
training  device  in  the  Iroininq  device  hierorchy  and  the  only 


meons  to  Iroin  collectively.  However,  due  to  the  tock  of 
ronge  spoce,  lock  of  on  interoctive  threat  force,  sofety 
considerotions,  budget  reductions  and  cutbocks,  aircraft 
ore  no  longer  used  to  sustoin  oviotor  combat  proficiency 
on  0  requior  basis.  Until  the  AVCATT  system  is  fielded,  the 
Army  does  not  hove  on  oviotlon  collective  troinmg  device. 

TOMORROW’S  HIERARCHY  OF  TRAINING  DEVICES 

This  pope,  proposes  on  olternotive  suite  of  troining  devices 
Ihol  supports  the  training  of  both  individuol/crew  ond 
collective  skills.  The  devices  use  state-ot-the-ort 
technology  to  provide  o  level  of  troining  fidelity  specifically 
tailored  to  the  margin  of  troining  opproprlote  to  eoch  level 
of  individuol/crew  ond  collective  troining.  A  bosic  premise 
ot  the  poper  is  th-ol  o  single  hierorchy  of  devices  could 
significontly  reduce  troining  system  cost.  The  pnmory  cost 
sovings  occrue  from  flowing  softwore  down  from  the 
highest  fidelity  device  to  lower  fidelity  devices  ond  by 
substituting  or  elimnnoting  high- fidelity  hordwore  in  the 
lower  fidelity  devices. 

Figure  2  illusirotes  the  proposed  troining  device  hierorchy. 
The  Simulotor  (Enhonced)  troiner,  colled  the  SIM  (E)  is  the 
highest  fidelity  device  in  the  hierorchy.  Individuol/crew 
troining  devices  representing  decreoslng  levels  of  fidelity 
extend  to  the  left  of  the  SIM  (E)  device,  while  collective 
troining  devices  representing  decreosing  levels  of  fidelity 
extend  to  the  right  of  the  $IM  (E)  device. 

Individool/Crew  Troining  Devices 

The  proposed  individuol/crew  troining  device  hierorchy 
includes  four  troining  devices 

Cockpit  Procedures  Troiner  (CPT) 

Porl-Tosk  Troiner  (PTT) 

Simulotor  Enhonced.  SIM  (E) 

Simulotor  Plus,  SIM  (  +  ) 

The  CPT  and  PTT  devices  possess  Ihe  some  general  level 
of  fidelity  ond  support  the  some  troining  functions  OS  Ihe 
CPTs  ond  PTTs  included  m  today's  hierorchy  The  SIM  (E) 
device  is  comporjule  to  Ir  ilitionol  full-fidelily  Simulotors 
ond  IS  choroclerized  by  higti  fidelity  tlight  models,  high- 
resoiution  yisuol  systems,  ond  6-OOf  motion  systems 
|i.,i»pve:,  in  the  proposed  hierorchy,  the  SIM  (E)  tromers 
ore  used  anjy  to  conduct  mitiol  acquisition  of 
individual/f few  skills  ol  Ihe  school  house  Ihol  is,  unlike 
the  simulotors  m  lodoy's  hierarchy  Ihe  SIM  (E)  devices  ore 
not  used  to  support  mdividuol/crew  suslommenl  Iroming 
in  the  units  Insleod.  the  piopnsed  hierorchy  includes  o 
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vofiont  o(  the  SIM  ([),  colled  (he  SIM  (+)  tromer,  to 
conduct  susloinment  troining. 

The  SIM  (+)  is  best  chorocterized  os  o  medium  fidelity 
troining  device  whose  principol  differences  from  the  SIM 
(E)  include  o  lower  fidelity  visuol  system  ond  seot-shoker 
motion  cuing  Becouse  of  the  reduced  hordwore 
ossocioted  with  the  lower  fidelity  visuol  and  motion 
systems,  the  SIM  (  +  )  is  o  self-contained  troining  device 
that  con  be  housed  in  o  government  building  or  o  mobile 
focility.  This  feotu'e  controsts  oromoticolly  with  the  "brick 
ond  morfor"  facility  requirements  ossocioted  with 
troditionol  simulotors.  Furthermore,  it  ollows  the  SIM  (+) 
to  be  deployed  with  the  troops  or  to  move  from  msloHotion 
to  instollotion,  supporting  troining  in  units  with  low  oviotor 
populotions  ond  providing  troining  to  oviotors  worldwide 

CoHccIrve  Troining  Devices 

The  proposed  suite  of  collective  troining  devices  mcli-jes 
thitx  vununlb  u(  Hie  SIM  (E)  trumei  The  lliret  vununlb. 
eoch  representing  decreasing  fidelity,  ore  desiqnoted  SIM 
(  +  ),  SiM,  o.'id  SIM  (-)  The  SIM  {  +  )  is  o  "double-duty 
troining  device  ond  supports  both  mdividuol/crew 


susloinment  troining  ond  collective  troining.  In  the 
collective  troining  hierorchy,  the  SIM  (+)  is  used  to  support 
troining  ot  the  lowest  echelon  level  --  the  teom/plotoon 
level.  Thus,  the  SIM  (+)  provides  the  Ironsition  from  high- 
fidelity  individuol/crew  training  to  low  echelon  collective 
troining 

The  core  simulotor  in  the  proposed  collective  training 
device  hierorchy  is  the  SIM.  The  SIM  is  a  variant  of  the 
SIM  (+)  tromer  with  non-essentiol,  non-mission 
equipment  simuloted  os  fccsirnile  panels  in  the  cockpit. 
After  moslennq  collective  teom  operotions  in  the  SIM  {+) 
device,  the  oviotor  tronsitions  to  the  SiM  troiner.  The 
primory  objective  of  tt.,  SIM  tromer  is  to  support 
compony/boltolion  level  collective  troming. 

The  SIM  troming  device  is  supported  by  o  set  of  four 
oumliory  work  stclions.  calind  the  SIM  (-)  teom  „el  The 
networked  SIM  (-)  wruk  stations  enoble  odditiono!  pilots  to 
enter  the  collective  liommg  environment,  thereby 
mcreosmg  the  number  ol  ployers  m  the  loop  lor  ony 
tiuining  smiuiiu  The  SiM  (-)  ib  deinjrieu  to  provide 
yeor-round  unit  collective  troming  ol  the  oviotion 
bollolion/squodron  level 
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Figure  3  presents  o  comporison  of  the  hierorchy  of 
training  devices  currently  used  to  conduct  Army  oviation 
troining  ond  the  hierarchy  of  devices  proposed  herein. 

Why  0  Troining  Hierorchy 

During  training,  on  oviotor  progresses  sequentiolly  through 
two  hierorchies  of  troining.  The  first  hierorchy  is 
individuol/crew  troining  where  the  oviotor  leorns  to  fly  the 
oircroft  ond  operote  the  systems.  As  the  oviotor 
progresses  through  the  levels  of  individuol/crew  training, 
the  complexity  and  cost  of  the  individuol/crew  troining 
devices  increose  in  direct  proportion  to  the  level  of  troining 
performed. 

Moving  ocquired  the  necessory  individuol/  crew  skills,  the 
oviotor  then  progresses  to  the  collective  hierorchy  of 
troining.  Collective  troining  provides  o  meons  for  the 
oviotors  to  learn  to  operote  their  oircroft  on  the  bottlefield 
os  0  member  of  the  combined  arms  teom.  Collective 
troining  should  occur  in  stoqes  of  progressively  higher 
echelons  beginning  ot  the  team  level  ond  progressing  to 
the  company,  bottolion,  squodron,  brigode,  ond  higher 
levels.  The  required  level  of  fidelity  for  collective  troining 
devices  is  iflverseiy  oroportionol  to  the  echelon  vel  of 
collective  troining. 

Using  the  Hierorchy  to  Train 

Moving  completed  initiol  ocquisition  training  in 
individuol/crew  skills  ot  the  school  house,  on  oviotor 
orriving  in  the  unit  is  oireody  quotified  to  fly  the  oircroft 


ond  operote  its  systems.  The  SIM  (+)  version  of  the 
high-fidelity  SIM  (E)  device  provides  sufficient  fidelity  to 
sustoin  the  individuol/crew  skills  of  the  unit  oviotors.  As 
0  derivative  of  the  SIM  (E)  trainer,  the  SIM  (+)  includes 
most  of  the  softwore  ond  troining  potentiol  of  the  SIM  (E), 
bul  ot  0  significuntiy  lower  cost. 

Upon  entry  into  the  collective  training  hierorchy,  the  oviotor 
begins  troining  ot  the  lowest  echelon,  the  teom  level,  ond 
progress  to  higher  echelons.  In  the  proposed  troining 
device  hierorchy,  teom  troining  is  conducted  in  the  highest 
fidelity  collective  troining  device,  the  SIM  (+).  The  SIM  {+) 
device  Imposes  totol  oircroft  ond  subsystem  operation 
responsibility  on  the  oviotor  while  simultoneously 
introducing  the  skills  required  to  coordinote  the  mission  os 
0  member  of  on  oviotion  teom.  An  odvontoge  of  the  SIM 
(+)  device  is  thol  it  minimizes  the  negotive  tronsfer  of 
troining  in  basic  flight  skills  the  oviotor  might  experience 
during  the  tronsition  from  individuol/crew  operotions  to 
collective  team  operotions.  Thot  is,  the  SIM  (+)  bridges 
the  gap  between  the  high  fidelity  flight  ond  systems 
models  in  the  individuol/cre'.v  troining  devices  ond  the 
reduced  fidelity  models  thot  chorocterize  the  higher 
echelon  collective  training  devices.  Groduol  transition  into 
the  lower  fidelity  devices  enobles  the  oviotors  to  leorn  to 
cope  with  the  odditlonol  demonds  of  collective  mission 
operotions  without  degroding  their  individuol/crew  skills. 
Although  the  SIM  (+)  objective  is  to  support  teom  level 
collective  troining,  it  con  be  networked  to  other  compotible 
troiners  to  support  compony/  bottolion  level  training. 
Higher  echelon  troining  with  the  SIM  (+)  is  conducted  on 
0  limited  besis  ond  only  to  reinforce  the  complexity  of 
collective  troining  in  o  full  fidelity  oircroft. 
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As  the  level  of  collective  troininq  increases  to  the  compony 
ond  bottolion  echelons,  the  troininq  emphosis  chonqes 
from  oircroit  ond  system  operation  tosk  loodinq  to  hiqhet 
echelon  decision  makinq  ond  improvinq  the  oviotor's  obility 
to  import  couse  ond  effect  on  the  bottle.  Hovinq  qoined 
on  appreciation  for  the  complexity  of  both  oircroft 
operotion  ond  mission  responsibilities  durinq  teom 
collective  troininq  in  the  SIM  (+)  device,  the  ovioto''  con 
now  proqress  to  tmininq  ot  the  next  level  of  collective 
operations.  The  SIM  troiner  is  the  core  troinino  device  f  jr 
compony/tioop  level  operotions.  Like  the  SIM  (+),  the  SIM 
moy  be  networked  with  other  troininq  devices  to  provide 
collective  troininq  at  hiqher  echelon  levels. 

In  the  compony/bottolion  level  collective  troininq  scenorios, 
the  number  of  ployers  is  limited  by  the  number  of 
networked  SIM  (+)  ond  SIM  devices.  The  number  of 
networked  devices,  in  turn,  is  constrained  by  budqets  ond 
troininq  throuqhput.  The  SIM  (-)  is  proposed  os  o  low- 
cost  device  thot  increoses  the  number  of  players  who 
experience  year-round  collective  troininq.  The  Sim  (-) 
provides  o  set  of  four  networked  work  stotions  supporting 
four  pilots  operating  os  o  team.  SIM  (-)  operotors  may 
olso  include  staff  officers  observing  the  mission  from 
steolth  vehicles  (vehicles  not  seen  in  the  visuol  scene). 

The  SIM  (-)  work  stotions  provide  on  enroute  flight  mode 
to  teoch  maneuver  skills  and  o  bottle  position 
enqogement/observotion  mode  to  teoch  weopons  ond 
sensor  operotions.  With  SIM  (-),  teorr.s  con  train 
independent  of  SIM  troininq  or  supplement  to  SIM  training. 
The  independent  mode  enobles  every  oviotion  unit  to  hove 
yeor- round  collective  training,  sustoininq  o  higher  Isvel  cf 
mission  proficiency  ond  providing  greater  benefits  from 
onnuol  collective  training  exercises.  The  SIM  (-)  teom  set 
would  become  port  of  the  oviotion  bottolion/squodron 
Toble  of  Orqonizotion  ond  Equipment  (TOE). 

The  Cost  Savings 

The  high  costs  c'  operotinq  oircroft  mokes  simulolion  o 
cost-effective  component  of  Army  oviotion  troininq 
systems.  Although  oil  levels  of  troininq  con  be  conducted 
in  0  single  high  fidelity  device  (CMS,  FS,  or  OFT),  a 
hierorchy  of  devices  enobles  mony  troininq  requirements  lo 
be  fulfillod  in  lower  cost  devices  (CPTs  and  PTTs).  Off 
loodmg  training  requirements  to  lower  fidelity  devices 
meons  fewer  CMS  or  FS  device  hours  ore  needed,  reducing 
both  the  ocQ'jpsition  ond  life-cycle  costs  o(  the  totol 
troininq  system. 


The  potential  sovinqs  reolized  by  building  o  hierorchy  of 
devices  ore  enormous.  Most  of  the  softwore  oriqinotinq  in 
the  SIM  (E)  device  is  common  ocross  the  device  hierarchy. 
From  the  SIM  (E)  storting  point,  hordwore  is  deleted  or 
olternotive  lower  cost  hordwore  is  substituteo  ineoch  lower 
f'delity  device  in  occordonce  with  the  troininq  requirements. 
This  opprooch  to  troininq  system  development  results  in  o 
total  cost  for  oil  troiners  thot  is  less  thon  the  cost  of 
building  o  single,  high-fidelity  sustoinment  troininq  device 
ond  0  different  collective  troininq  device  under  seporote 
proqroms. 

Device  Cost  ond  Fidelity  Differences 

In  the  oroposed  troininq  device  hierorchy,  CPT  ond  PTT 
devices  will  support  individuol/crew  troininq  requirements 
os  in  the  post.  The  fidelity  ond  cost  of  CPT  ond  PTT 
devices  in  the  future  hierorchy  ore  comporoble  to  similor 
devices  included  in  the  present  training  hierorchy.  The  SIM 
(E)  device  will  replace  the  FS,  OFT,  FWS,  ond  CMS  in  the 
future  school  house.  New  technology  for  high-fidelity 
visuol  ond  motion  systems  should  occommodote  o 
recurring  cost  for  SIM  (E)  ot  half  the  cost  of  post  CMSs. 

In  the  future  hierorchy,  the  SIM  (+),  will  pull  double  duty 
os  on  individuol/crew  sustoinment  troiner  ond  on 
introductory  teom  collective  troiner.  The  SIM  (+)  softwore 
loads  will  be  identicol  to  the  SIM  (E)  softwore;  however,  SIM 
(+)  will  ho/e  less  motion  fidelity  thon  the  SiM  (E)  device 
ond  0  lower  cost  visuol  system.  The  recurring  cost  of  the 
SIM  (+)  device  will  be  4(j  percent  of  Ihe  cost  of  the  CMS 
device  it  will  reploce. 

The  SIM  device  is  Ihe  core  collecti/e  troiner  in  the  future 
troininq  hierorchy.  The  SIM  is  chorocterized  by  minimum 
motion  cuing,  o  reduced  cost  visuol  system,  ond  focsimile 
ponels  for  non-essentiol  cockpit  controls  ond  disploys. 
Consequently,  the  recurring  cost  of  Ihe  SIM  device  will 
beone-third  the  cost  of  o  SIM  (+)  device. 

A  SIM  (-)  device  consists  of  o  set  of  four  work  stotions 
thot  provide  on  enroute  flight  mode  ond  o  bottle  position 
enoogemenl  or  observolion  mode  with  oulo-pilot.  The  SIM 
(-)  is  fully  reconfiquroble  to  support  the  simulolion  of 
flight,  weopons  ond  sensor  systems  lor  oil  oircroft  types 
The  weopons  ond  sensor  system  soUwore  for  Sll'  (-)  is 
flowed  down  fiom  the  SIM  (E)  The  olfordobilily  of  SIM  (-) 
will  enoble  24  odditionol  oviolors  lo  porticipole  in  o 
collective  troininq  scenorio  In  six  SIM  (-)  teom  sets  for  the 
some  recurring  cost  os  o  single  SIM  device. 


Deskin  io  Cost  Cools 


SUMMARY 


To  achieve  the  cost  reductions  for  the  proposed  (reining 
devices,  design  to  cost  (OTC)  goals  must  be  established 
for  mojor  simulotor  subsystems.  Exomples  of  two  major 
subsystem  cost  drivers,  visuol  imoqe  qenerotors  end 
motion  systems,  ore  presented  below.  The  DTCs 
estoblished  for  eoch  subsystem  include  the  cost  of  stote- 
of-the-ort  technology  ovoiloble  todoy.  These  cost  qools 
describe  system  performonce  ot  the  troining  margin  for 
eoch  level  of  troining  Higher  cost  systems  moy  exceed 
the  morqin  for  individuol/  crew  (raining  ond  collective 
troining  needs. 

’^suol  Imoge  Generotor  (IG);  6  chonnels,  2,000 
polygons  per  chonnel;  IM  pixel  resolution  wilh 
speciol  effects,  weapons  effects  ond  60  Hz 
iterotion  rote.  Recurring  DTC:  $2M,  SIM  (E)  and 
SIM  (+)  devices. 


Visuol  Imoge  Generotor  (IG):  4  chonnels,  2,000 
polygons  per  channel;  750K  pixel  resolution 
with  speciol  effects,  weopons  effects  ond  60 
Hz  iterotion  rate.  Recurring  DTC;  $1.2M,  SIM 
device. 

Visuol  Imoge  Generotor  (IG):  4  chonnels.  1 ,000 
polygons  per  chonnel;  750K  pixel  resolution 
with  speciol  effects,  weopons  effects  ond  30 
Hz  iteration  rote.  Recurring  DTC:  J200K,  SIM 
(-)  device. 

Motion  Cuing:  Recurring  DTC;  $I.2M,  SIM  (E) 
device. 


With  stote-of-the-ort  technology,  the  costs  of  simulotion 
ond  troining  devices  ore  slowly  coming  down.  To  control 
costs,  it  is  importont  to  define  the  morgin  for  troining 
performance  ond  to  select  the  oppropriote  technicol 
solution.  An  olternotive  opprooch  is  to  estoblish  both  o 
training  morgin  ond  a  DTC  for  eoch  required  tromer.  This 
opprooch  would  ollow  (1)  industry  to  bid  the 
bestperformonce  possible  within  the  DTC  budget  ond  (2) 
the  Army  to  select  vendors  who  offer  the  "besi  volue 
troining  solution.  Otherwise,  the  Army  must  select  the 
vendor  who  meets  the  morgin  of  troining  performonce  ot 
the  lowest  cost. 

A  hierorchy  of  trainers  con  significontly  reduce  the  overoH 
non-recurring  costs,  especiolly  the  costs  of  software 
development.  Design  work  is  olso  reduced  if  oil  devices 
ore  0  voriont  of  o  highe.'  order  device.  The  cost  benefits 
ottnbutoble  to  design  commonolity,  hordwore  modulorlty, 
ond  life-cycle  support  sovings  offord  on  opportunity  to 
meet  current  troining  requirements  within  the  constroints 
of  todoy’s  oustere  budgets. 

Additionolly,  the  hierorchy  proposed  herein  ensures  (hot  oil 
levels  of  troining  con  be  provided  to  oil  oviotors.  Collective 
(roiners  designed  to  be  mobile  con  be  deployed  with  the 
troops  or  relocoted  from  one  instollotlon  to  onother. 
Mobile  troining  devices  provide  o  porticulor  odvontoge  for 
Notionol  Guord  ond  Reserve  oviotor  troming.  Contoinerized 
troining  devices  olso  oppreciobly  reduce  building 
construction  costs. 


Motion  Cuing:  Recurring  DTC;  $300K,  SIM  (+) 
device. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  this  paper  the  authors'  suggest  a  conceptual  architecture  for  achieving  the  high  level  of  integration 
required  to  insure  fidelity  and  tactical  realism  in  the  environment  of  a  synthetic  electronic  battlefield.  The 
architecture  focuses  on  the  concepts  associated  with  the  development  of  a  family  of  knowledge-based 
software  modules  that  populate  the  battlefield.  These  modules.  ACTORS,  AGENTS,  and  Filters  provide 
the  capability  required  to  implement  the  full  range  of  functions  inherent  in  modem  tactical  warfare.  The 
approach  maintains  strict  adherence  to  all  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Army's  collective  training 
strategy.  Flexibility  is  provided  to  ensuie  implementation  consistent  with  current  doctrine  Modification  can 
accommodate  doctrinal,  weapons  systems  and  other  external  changes.  The  architecture  provides  an 
innovative  design  that  applies  current  and  emerging  technologies  to  satisfy  the  training  community's 
vision  of  a  capability  to  integrate,  in  an  electronic  env;..^nment,  the  full  range  of  tactical  engagement 
simulations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  conceptual  architecture  presented 
in  this  paper  provides  a  focal  point  for 
accelerating  needed  development  of  a 
technology  leap-ahead  to  integrate  tactical 
engagement  simulations  (TES)  into  an  effective 
and  efficient  system.  The  overall  concepts 
discussed  herein  apply  to  current  simulators  and 
simulations  deployed  in  support  of  combat  arms 
training  today  and  the  more  technically 
advanced  training  systems  currently  under 
development.  The  fundamental  motivation  for 
such  an  architecture  is  to  encourage  the  timely 
development  of  a  robust,  effective,  and  efficient 
electronic  environment  to  support  collective 
training  needs. 

The  overall  approach  addresses  the 
following  needs;  an  expanded  capability  to 
'Train  As  We  Fight;*  enhancements  that 
support  multi-echelon  training  :  and,  integrated 
linkage  to  a  sophisticated  real  time  After  Action 
Review  (AAR)  process. 

We  advocate  satisfying  these  needs 
through  the  development  of  an  overarching 
computer  and  networking  architecture  that 
exploits  application  of  advanced  technologies  to 
enhance  system  effectiveness,  fidelity,  and 
tactical  realism.  We  submit  that  a  computational 
architecture  based  on  an  object-oriented  system 
design  (OOD)  is  essential  and  we  provide  one  in 
this  paper.  The  design  we  advocate 
incorporates  an  engagement-based  adjudication 
of  combat  and  provides  for  the  seamless 
integration  of  weapons  system  and  other 
simulators,  simulations  and  TES  used  on 
instrumented  ranges.  Attiitcn-bfis^d  combat 
calculi  cannot  seamlessly  support  roquliements 
to  model  entity  level  combat  elements  and 
support  higher  formations  which  are  yggregates 
of  those  elements. 


Representation  of  combat  elements  as 
knowledge-based  entities  is  key  to  achieving  a 
technology  "leap  ahead*  in  replicating  ground 
combat  for  the  multi-echelon  simulation  we 
envision.  We  clearly  recognize  that  additional 
computational  resources  are  required  to 
implement  the  concept  we  advocate.  We 
believe,  however,  that  technology  growth  will 
overcome  this  limitation  and  that  the 
performance  needed  to  support  the 
computational  architecture  described  herein  will 
be  affordable  within  5  years. 

Train  as  We  Fight 

To  simulate  realistic  battle  conditions 
during  training  exercises,  soldiers  should 
perform  wartime  tasks  using  their  normal 
operational  equipment.  This  enhances 
believability  and  supports  the  principle:  'train  as 
you  will  fight.'  It  is  important  for  the  simulation 
system  to  be  robust  enough  to  allow  all 
personnel  participating  in  a  training  event  to 
carry  out  their  respective  wartime  functions. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  support  of  command 
and  staff  training.  This  factor  should  be 
recognized  in  the  design  and  development  of 
embedded  training  capabilities  in  the  next 
generation  of  tactical  equipment. 

Multi-Echelon  Training  Support 

Our  conceptual  architecture  assumes 
an  electronic  battlefield  that  supports  realistic 
collective  training  at  all  organizational  levels. 
We  assert  that  a  Battalion  Commander  should 
be  able  to  train  his  staff  in  a  'stand-alone* 
configuration  or  be  easily  linkable  over  an 
appropriate  computer  network  to  participate 
realistically  in  Brigade  and  larger  formation 
exercises 
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Design,  development,  test,  and 
implementation  of  a  realistic  multi-echelon 
capability  would  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
accommodate  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Combined  Arms  Training  Strategy  (CATS). 
There  must  be  a  capability  to  link  related  training 
events,  regardless  of  the  configuration  of  the 
TES  support  being  provided  to  the  participants, 
In  a  coherent  and  highly  credible  fashion.  This 
capability  must  be  developed  to  support  unit 
training  focused  on  a  common  scenario  and 
characterized  by  a  realistic  integration  of:  (1) 
players  using  dissimilar  simulations  (e.g. 
CSSTSS,  TACSIM,  BBS.  JANUS):  (2)  units 
conducting  maneuver  training  at  a  Combat 
Training  Center  (NTC,  CMTC  or  JRTC);  and,  (3) 
commanders  and  staffs  involved  in  BCTP 
exercises. 

Quality  AARa  Enhance  Training 
Effectiveness 

We  advocate  comprehensive  AARs 
based  on  the  Battlefield  Operating  Systems 
(BOS)  and  functional  structure  of  the  Blueprint 
of  the  Battlefield.  Developing  a  high  quaiity 
feedback  capability  is  totally  consistent  with  our 
overall  concept.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
best  approach  here  is  to  build  on  the  previous 
developments  of  the  AAR  processes  that 
support  the  CTCs. 

We  anticipate  an  AAR  support  capability 
that  provides  the  results  of  engagements  and 
events  efficiently  and  without  bias.  Data  will  be 
available  to  commanders  and  controllers  'on 
demand"  explicitly  describing  what  happened 
and  supporting  the  analytical  determination  of 
why  it  happened.  This  data  package  will  assist 
in  preparing  and  conducting  unit-  (e.g.  Brigade 
or  Division  level)  and  functionally-oriented 
AARs.  Our  approach  supports  both  on-site 
AARs  and  take-home  or  electronically  delivered 
products  tailored  to  the  training  unit's 
requirements. 


FIDELITY  TO  PRINCIPLES 

The  conceptual  architecture  described 
herein  is  offered  as  an  approach  to  enhancing 
realism  in  a  dynamic,  realistic,  synthetic 
electronic  battlefield  environment.  Battles  can 
be  simulated  at  all  echelons  of  command  without 


human  intervention  or  system  initialization. 
Tactical  realism  within  the  simulation  can  be 
enhanced  by  integrating  various  man-in-the-loop 
capabilities  available  in  currently  fielded  and 
developmental  tactical  engagement  systems 
(TES). 

We  based  our  conceptual  architecture 
on  the  following  principles: 

Resolution  of  engagements  is  alwavs_at 
the  entity  level.  An  entity,  defined  as  a  "killable" 
platform,  may  be  a  tank,  helicopter,  individual 
soldier,  or  communications  node.  An  entity  is 
never  an  aggregation  of  platforms.  Entities 
interact  on  the  battlefield  according  to  behavioral 
rules,  using  performance  data  representative  of 
observable  real  world  actions.  Adherence  to  this 
principle  supports  constnjcting  a  simulation  that 
is  both  "intuitively'  believable  and  inherently 
realistic. 

Linked  networks  enhance  the  olaver 
ifiteraction  and  control.  A  set  of  Local  Area 
Networks  (LAN)  connect  elements  residing  at  a 
common  physical  location.  Wide  Area 
Networks  (WAN)  connect  multiple  LANs,  or 
even  other  WANs  when  necessary.  Our 
analysis  reinforces  the  observation  that  not 
every  entity  or  element  on  the  battlefield  (i.e.,  in 
the  training  exercise)  needs  to  "know”  everything 
that  is  going  on  in  the  entire  area  of  operations. 
Information  will  be  selectively  provided  to 
commanders  and  units  depending  on  their 
distance  from  a  particular  action,  their  need  for 
the  information  and  the  probability  of  their 
receiving  it. 

Players  access  the  simulation  using  a 
variety  of  modes.  Computer  workstations, 
manned  simulators,  tactical  weapons  systems, 
and  constructive  TES  systems  provide  the 
portals,  or  electronic  gateways,  through  which 
soldiers,  operating  at  different  organizational 
levels,  can  participate  simultaneously  in 
supported  training  exercises.  An  architecture 
supporting  seamless  operations,  in  single  or 
multiple  nr>odes  simultaneously,  is  both  feasible 
and  practical  by  the  end  of  this  century.  We 
envision  entities  capable  of  being  both 
assembled  and  combined,  as  necessary,  in 
order  to  meet  tactical  requirements.  Efficient 
filtering  allows  thousands  of  participants  to  be 
linked  and  interact. 
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Iha-BluflprlDl  ■Qt-the-BattIfltiald.  guides 
and  disciplines  ImplementatlQn.  The  Battlefield 
Operating  Systems  (BOS)  enumerated  in  the 
Blueprint  of  the  Battlefield  support  a  paradigm 
for  effective  management  of  the  simulation  and 
support  for  AARs.  The  Blueprint  provides  a 
rational,  hierarchical  structure  that  ensures  that 
all  functions  are  considered  both  during 
operation  of  the  simulation  and  when  AARs  are 
conducted. 

ARCHITECTURAL  COMPONENTS 


and  a  set  of  Filters.  These  modules  populate  a 
realistic,  three  dimensional  synthetic  electronic 
battlefield.  Collectively,  the  modules  support 
both  the  simulation  of  ground  combat  and  an 
AAR  capability.  The  information  required  to 
support  AARs  is  collected  by  the  AGENTs. 

Table  1  includes  a  description  of  the  intelligent 
modules,  their  source  of  knowledge,  and  the 
respective  role  each  assumes  within  the 
simulation. 


The  major  components  of  the  architecture 
described  herein  are  knowledge-based  software 
modules;  a  set  of  ACTORs.  a  set  of  AGENTs, 


MODULE 

KNOWLEDGE  SOURCE 

ROLE  OP  THE  MODULE 

ACTOR 

Computer  Knowledge-Base 

Interpret  entity  actions 

Player  Entities 

Manned  Simulations 

Human  Intelligence 

Execute  tasks  in  a  virtual 

Instrumented  Vehicles 

Human  Intelligence 

environment 

Execute  tasks  in  an  actual 

Intelligent  Autonomous 

Computer  Knowledge-Base 

environment 

Emulate  task  execution  in  a 

Entity  (lAE) 

virtual  environment 

Gross  Intelligent 

Computer  Knowledge-Base 

Emulate  systems  in  a  virtual 

Autonomous  Entity  (GIAE) 

environment 

AGENT 

Computer  Knowledge-Base 

Assess  entity  actions 

Filter 

Computer  Knowledqe-Base 

Manage  Inter-network  data  flow 

TABLE  1.  Intelligent  Components  of  System  Level  Architecture 


The  entities  are  intelligent;  some  have 
computer  knowledge-bases,  others  contain  a 
human  knowledge  source.  Our  proposed 
implementation  consists  of  the  software, 
databases,  and  computational  tools  needed  to 
archive  and  document  the  outcomes  of  the 
engagement-based  combat  actions;  ensure 
exercise  control;  and  support  the  evaluation 
process.  It  recognizes  the  constant  requirement 
to  provide  'near  real  time'  analysis  and 
feedback  to  exercise  controllers,  unit 
commanders  and  participants. 

ACTORS 

Our  top  level  approacti  arid  architectural 
design,  features  a  set  of  computational  objects 
which  we  have  labeled  ACTORS.  ACTORS 
enable  the  simulation  to  use  entity  level  actions 
ger^erated  by;  intelligent  autonomous  entities 


(lAEs  and  GIAEs);  simulators  (e.g.  SIMNET,); 
and  TES  devices  (e.g.  MILES  II.  SAWE-RF, 
AGES  II)  ro  interface  with  one  another  and  have 
an  impact  on  the  outcome  of  simulated 
engagements. 

ACTORs  are  knowledge-based.  Their 
purpose  is  to  represent  and  interpret  the 
behavioral  actions  of  the  three  types  of  entities. 
They  have  no  direct  role  in  the  battle  and  exist 
only  to  support  the  simulation,  exchange 
information,  and  enhance  credibility.  They 
receive  behavioral  actions  as  input  from  the 
entities  for  v/hich  they  are  a  cohort  and  have  the 
ability  to  decide  how  to  present  those  activities 
on  the  network  to  other  ACTORs  in  the  system 
A  suitable  architecture  for  the  ACTORS  will 
allow  them  to  be  tuned  to  exercise  conditions 
and  rrxKjify  their  behavior  over  time  through 
machine  learning  methods. 


ACTORS  provide  the  interface  between 
the  entities  and  the  rest  of  the  virtual  battlefield. 
They  have  the  ability  to  modify  or  degrade  the 
actions  and  activities  of  the  combat  entities  they 
represent.  They  also  provide  the  capability  to 
model  the  fog  of  war  based  on  the  ‘human 
factors*  aspects  of  a  unit's  posture  and 
capabilities. 

The  internal  architecture  of  an  ACTOR 
consists  of  intelligent  software  components, 
required  knowledge-bases,  algorithms,  data 
sets,  process  control  routines,  etc.,  needed  tc 
perform  this  complex  function.  Their  specific 
implementation  will  be  developed  in  more  detail 
during  concept  development.  There  are  some 
crucial  aspects  of  their  design  which  can  already 
be  identified. 

A  software  component  which  we  call  a 
‘tactical  equalizer'  (analogous  to  the  graphic 
equalizer  in  a  stereo  system)  permits  tuning  the 
output  of  the  entities  prior  to  their  behavior  being 
input  to  the  actual  simulation.  This  tuning 
process  depends  on  a  model  of  the  capabilities 
and  status  of  the  unit  with  which  an  ACTOR  is 
affiliated.  This  guides  an  ACTOR  in  modification 
of  the  behavior  of  the  subordinate  entities  of  that 
unit  and  adds  significant  realism. 

Sophisticated  knowledge-bases  assist 
the  ACTOR  in  performing  the  tactical  equalizing 
role.  These  knowledge  bases  are  designed  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  tactical  methods, 
individual  and  crew  performance  factors,  and 
even  the  effects  of  fatigue.  Our  approach  uses 
a  set  of  heuristic  knowledge  similar  to  an  effects 
table. 

Each  ACTOR  module  must  have  the 
capability  to  make  unrestricted  distribution  of 
information  about  the  exercise  to  the  controller 
and  receive  guidance  regarding  modifications  to 
exercise  conditions.  Requirements  for  voice 
recognition  and  voice  genoratiori  software  could 
be  algorithmically  accommodated  at  the  ACTOR 
interface. 

Ptayar  EntNIao 

ACTORs  interpret  the  actions  of  three 
types  of  entities:  manned  simulators, 

instrumented  weapons  systems,  and  intelligent 
autonomous  entities. 


Manned  simulator-entities  are  man-in- 
the-loop  emulators  of  combat  systems,  such  as 
those  found  in  the  Close  Combat  Tactical 
Trainer  (CCTT)  system.  These  are  naturally,  as 
opposed  to  artificially,  “intelligent"  because  the 
behavior  of  a  simulator  entity  results  from  the 
human  reasoning  process.  The  intellects  of  the 
crew  members  are  the  sources  of  knowledge 
and  performance.  Similar  expertise  must  be 
embedded  in  the  computer  knowledge  bases  of 
the  Intelligent  Autonomous  Entities  (lAE). 

Due  to  the  "clean  environment"  in  which 
simulators  operate,  as  compared  to  the  “dirty 
battlefield"  simulated,  the  system  must  attenuate 
the  actions  of  simulator  entities.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  ACTOR  assigned  to 
‘cohort"  an  entity  which  is  responsible  for 
passing  information  onto  the  battle  network  .  A 
simulator  exchanges  information  with  an 
ACTOR  using  DIS  standard  Protocol  Data  Units 
(PDU).  ACTORs  not  only  receive  but  also 
comprehend  PDUs  and  are  able  to,  when 
necessary,  modify  a  message  before 
‘broadcasting’  it  over  the  appropriate  battle 
network. 

Instrumented  weapon  i  systems  entities 
are  used  to  integrate  subsistent  TES.  Data  will 
be  processed  by  an  ACTOR  and  forwarded  onto 
the  main  simulation  network  where  the  overall 
battle  is  portrayed.  Whether  this  data  can  be 
extracted  directly  from  existing  range 

instrumentation  systems  or  adding  additional 

hardware  is  an  implementation  design  decision 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  ACTOR 
concept  is  critical  for  integrating  the 

engagement-based  data  from  instrumented 
weapons  systems  entities  into  the  overall 
simulation. 

The  Autonomous  entities  are 

knowledge-based  software  modules  which  can 
be  used  as  one-to-one  replacements  for 
simulator  entities  to  populate  the  rest  of  the 
battlefield.  We  suggest  the  following  two  types; 
(1)  intelligent  autonomous  entities  (lAE)  and  (2) 
gross  intelligent  autonomous  entities  (GIAE). 
They  could  be  based  on  the  Semi-automated 
Forces  (SAFOR)  approach  pkineered  in 
SIMNET  or  an  altamative  approach  such  as  the 
one  which  will  be  ir^plementod  in  CCTT. 
Autonomous  entities  encapsulate  the  knowledge 
required  to  emulate  the  appropnate  phyoical  and 
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tactical  behavior  at  a  system  platform  level.  An 
lAE  emulating  an  M1  tank,  for  example,  will 
perform  as  if  a  fully  trained  crew  were  operating 
their  weapons  system.  Attenuation  by  the 
ACTOR  of  the  actions  of  an  lAE  emulating  a 
tank  is  a  major  feature  of  our  concept. 

The  internal  software  structure  of  an  lAE 
will  encapsulate  the  knowledge  required  to 
insure  it  acts  with  believable  behavior.  Its 
actions  will  replicate  an  actual  manned  system 
with  sufficient  realism  to  interact  in  virtual  space 
with  a  participant  in  a  manned  simulator.  This 
knowledge  will  include  proper  tactical  and  crew 
procedures  and  human  performance  heuristics. 

GIAEs  are  a  simplification  of  lAEs. 
They  are  used  to  populate  the  battlefield  in 
areas  of  the  simulation  that  do  not  include  man* 
in-the*loop  entities.  It  is  likely  that  they  will 
contain  the  same  knowledge  as  lAEs  but  apply  it 
in  a  less  complex  manner.  Observation  of  the 
portions  of  the  battlefield  containing  only  GIAEs 
will  reveal  a  less  sophisticated  image  and  more 
stylized  behavior.  This  will  not  degrade  the 
simulation's  ability  to  produce  realistic  combat 
outcomes  or  to  support  consistent  training  at 
multiple  echelons  of  command. 

The  long  term  goal  is  to  replace  all 
GIAEs  with  lAEs.  This  will  occur  when  the 
requisite  growth  in  computational  power  is  cost 
effective  enough  to  allow  the  entire  simulated 
battlefield  to  be  completely  populated  with  lAEs. 
The  ACTORs  are  the  most  technically  advanced 
feature  of  our  architecture.  Further  research, 
development,  and  testing  are  required  to 
implement  the  .ACTOR  concept. 

AGENTS 

The  second  essential  component  of  our 
architecture  is  a  staictured  set  of  knowledge- 
based  AGENTS.  The  structure  is  based  on  the 
Blueprint  of  the  Battlefield.  The  Blueprint 
provides  a  hierarchical  definition  of  combat 
functions  at  the  tactical,  operational,  arxj 
strategic  levels.  This  provides  an  appropriate 
baselme  for  aruilyzing  and  integrating  combat, 
combat  support,  arxj  combat  service  support 
functions. 


At  the  lowest  functional  level,  an  AGENT 
encapsulates  the  knowledge  to  observe 
simulated  combat  and  infer  whether  or  not  a 
player  has  adequately  performed  the  function  for 
which  the  AGENT  is  responsible.  Making  this 
type  of  assessment  requires  synthesis  of  a 
significant  amount  of  information.  Applications  of 
Artificial  Intelligence  (Al)  techniques  such  as 
advanced  pattern  recognition.  concept 
formation,  and  case-based  reasoning  will  require 
significant  computational  processing  capability. 

Functional  level  assessments  will  be  passed  to 
the  next  higher  AGENT  in  the  hierarchy. 
Individual  AQENTs  fuse  and  integrate  input  from 
subordinate  AGENTs  within  their  respective 
“chain  of  command.”  This  results  in  an 
assessment  of  a  unit's  performance  at  that  level. 
This  process  percolates  up  through  the 
hierarchy  of  AGENT.';  —  one  of  which  is 
analogous  to  each  Blueprint  element  —  until  an 
overall  BOS-based  performance  assessment 
can  be  made. 

RLTERS 

Filters  are  the  mechanism  that  allows 
the  networking  of  technology-supported  training 
without  attempting  to  expose  all  elements  of  the 
simulation  to  all  of  the  data  generated  at  the 
entity  level.  Filters  interface  lower  level 
networks  on  which  smaller,  higher  resolution 
engagement-based  battles  are  played  with 
higher  level  networks  which  represent  the 
command  and  control  of  these  battles. 

Filters  provide  the  ability  to  manage  and 
control  data  “traffic'  both  on  and  between 
networks.  Filters  encapsulate  knowledge  of  what 
information  to  pass  between  the  networks.  On  a 
case-by-case  basis,  they  modify,  simplify,  or 
elaborate  on  messages  prior  to  passing  the 
information  to  higher,  lower,  or  adjacent 
networks. 

Filters  are  a  necessary  feature  for 
allowing  entity  level  combat  adjudication  under 
the  constraints  of  near  term  affordable  network 
and  computational  resources.  At  soa)e  future 
point,  whefi  computational  and  network 
capacities  have  larger  limits,  it  is  foreseeable 
that  the  conceptual  architecture  can  collapse 
into  one  large  network  without  any  filtering 
modules.  This  is  a  long  term  goal. 
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AAR  Support 

We  envision  an  AAR  process  that 
provides  full  support  for  the  feedback  and 
evaluation  metrics  essential  to  meet  the  Army's 
collective  training  needs.  Computational  support 
would  include  a  suite  of  integrated  computer 
hardware  and  state-of-the-art  software  tools 
configured  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
controllers,  analysts  arid  support  personnel  who 
use  them  to  plan  and  present  the  AARs. 

Conceptually,  the  AAR  support  system 
generates  products  based  on  the  assessments 
made  by  the  AGENTs.  Graphical  displays  and 
analytical  tools  will  generate  summary  statistical 
data.  Presentation  tools  support  developing  the 
high  quality,  multimedia  products  required. 


The  AAR  process  supports  the  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  information  before,  during,  and 
after  each  appropriate  training  exercise.  We 
anticipate  AARs  taking  place  both  during  and 
upon  completion  of  the  training  event.  Replay  of 
segments  of  battles  and  other  combat  events 
will  be  available  in  a  visual  display.  Recreation  of 
the  battle  is  achieved  using  the  stream  of 
Protocol  Data  Units  (PDU)  that  were  generated 
during  the  exercise  and  stored  in  a  relational 
database  component. 

SYSTEM  LEVEL  OVERVIEW 

The  overall  functional  relationships  among  the 
elements  and  components  of  the  simulation  and 
the  principal  information  flows  and  feedback 
loops  are  shown  below  in  Figure  1 . 


Figure  1.  An  Overview  of  the  System 


Msnnsd  sirnulstcrs  such  as  the  Army's 
Close  Combat  Tactical  Trainer  (CCTT),  the  Air 
Force’s  F-16  trainer,  or  the  Navy’s  Ir^xjrt 
Trainer  would  interface  usir)g  DIS  standard 
protocols. 


Manned  vehk:les  and  equipment  are 
tactical  equipment  with  embedded  or  appended 
electronic  interfaces  to  the  simulation  using  DIS 
protocols. 
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Instrumented  weapons  systems,  such 
as  those  at  the  National  Training  Center  (NTC) 
facilitates  the  integration  of  units  conducting 
force-on-force  training.  A  brigade  training  at 
NTC  could  be  “connected"  with  the  constructive 
synthetic  battlefield  and  actions  of  individual 
vehicles  and  units  would  be  replicated  in  the 
simulation  in  a  realistic  and  credible  manner. 

Simulations  include  existing  models  that 
support  the  functionality  of  various  BOS-focused 
aspects  of  the  battlefield,  such  as  intelligence, 
maneuver,  or  combat  service  support.  They  add 
a  level  of  detail  and  robustness  in  their 
functional  areas  that  can  be  used  to  “stimulate* 
the  exercise  and  concurrently  enhance  train'^g 
realism. 

The  ACTORS  are  knowledge-based 
software  components  that  populate  the 
ACTORS  interface.  They  monitor,  analyze,  and 
tune  behaviors  of  player  entities. 

Local  Area  Networks  (LAN)  connect 
ACTORS  within  a  particular  geographic  area  and 
through  them  conceptually  link  entity  level 
players.  The  number  of  ACTORs  on  a  LAN 
depends  on  the  exercise  design,  the  network 
traffic  load,  and  the  network  capacity.  Networks 
also  link  the  controller  and  AAR  support 
elements  to  the  simulation. 

Filters  are  knowledge-based  software 
components  that  determine  what  information 
must  be  transmitted  to,  or  received  from, 
another  network.  Fitters  are  transparent  to 
training  exercise  participants  and  exist  only  to 
maximize  the  efficiency  of  the  rretworked 
architecture.  It  network  capacity  was  large 
enough,  or  if  an  exercise  was  srr^ll  enough. 
Filters  would  not  be  needed. 

Wide  Area  Networks  (WAN)  carry 
information  that  must  be  shared  among  LANs. 
Although  the  schematic  shows  only  one  WAN, 
several  could  be  linked  in  a  hierarchical 
structure  to  support  larger  exercises. 

Exercise  control  is  accompilsl'ied 
through  human-computer  interfaces.  The 
controller  element  monitors  the  exercise  to 
ensu'e  that  it  runs  "fairly,’  interjects 
circumstarx^s  required  by  the  script,  and 
rrxxjifies  exercise  parameters  to  ensure  training 


objectives  are  satisfied.  Controller  workstations 
provide  a  “god's  eye"  view  of  the  exercise  and 
access  to  ACTORs  which  can  carry  out 
controller  instructions.  The  control  element  has 
the  capability  to  communicate  with  all  other 
elements  in  the  simulation. 

The  AAR  function,  supported  by 
AGENTS  that  monitor  network  traffic,  collect 
battle  information  and  analyze  that  information, 
is  designed  with  a  dedicated  AGENT  for  each 
element  in  the  BOS  hierarchy.  Files  are  built 
concurrently  with  the  progress  of  the  exercise 
and  are  able  to  provide  up-to-date  summary 
information  on  demand  throughout  an  exercise. 
At  the  end  of  an  exercise,  this  systemic 
technical  support  helps  a  unit  commander 
organize  and  present  AARs. 

THE  SYNTHETIC  THEATER  OF  WAR 

The  synthetic  environment  shown  in 
Figure  2  summarizes  how  our  architecture  and 
approach  is  intended  to  replicate  elements  on  a 
real  world  battlefield.  The  schematic  portrays 
the  echelonment  of  forces  on  both  sides  - 
friendly  and  enemy  -•  with  the  portals  (or 
gateways)  they  activate  for  access  to  the 
simulation.  The  synthetic  electronic  battlefield 
we  advocate  is  bounded  by  the  Script  and 
Controller  echelon  to  provide  exercise 
monitoring  and  control  for  activities  and 
conditions  external  to  the  system's  capabilities. 

A  written  script  provides  the  necessary 
definition  for  each  exercise.  It  is  not  a  “master 
events  list"  but  rather  a  delineation  of  the  tactical 
conditions.  It  is  provided  in  sufficient  detail  to 
describe  the  who,  what,  when,  and  why.  It 
establishes  and  baselines  external  factors  that 
will  influence  the  conduct  of  the  exercise. 

A  compelling  feature  of  our  conceptual 
architecture  is  the  notional  use  of  autonomous 
player  entities.  These  can  be  Intelligent 
Autonomous  Entities  (lAE)  which  have  the  same 
fidelity  as  a  manned-simulator  (eg.,  CCTT). 
lAE  can  be  organized  into  units,  under  the 
control  of  ACTORs,  to  po.riray  higher  order 
behavior  compatible  with  unit  level  operations. 
ACTORs  are  allocated  to  staff  work  stations 
where  they  represent  the  subordinate  units  of 
the  headquarters.  DIS  protocols  are  the  best 
near  and  tong  term  methodology  for  integrating 


across  the  spectrum  of  TES  systems.  Our 
architecture  also  supports  integration  of  existing 
constructive  models,  such  as  CSSTSS,  CBS, 
BBS,  and  JANUS. 


Figure  2.  The  S>  or  «tic  Theater  of  War 


We  have  offered  a  conceptual  architecture  that  CONCLUSION 

incorporates  many  technologies  which  are 

evolving  and  maturing.  This  paper  provides  r>ot  The  architecture  we  propose  cannot  be  built 

only  a  conceptual  architecture  for  integrating  without  prototyping  supported  by  advanced 

TES,  but  also  proposed  developmental  work  in  systems  arxf  software  engineering, 
important  disciplines  along  several  technical  Development  cannot  be  managed  as  a 

dirnensions.  We  believe  that  the  concepts  monolithic  system  architecture  and  design  which 

presented  here  contribute  to  a  foundation  for  is  assembled  and  then  tested.  The  innovative 

such  an  effort.  We  fully  appreciate  that  technical  pieces  should  be  developed  in  parallel, 

important  research  is  ongoir^  and  suggest  that  tested  using  existing  government  programs  and 

a  focus  along  the  lirtes  of  this  paper  will  offer  a  resources,  arxj  integrated  after  they 

high  return  on  investment.  successfully  demonstrated. 
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A  BLACKBOARD  APPROACH  TO  COMPUTER  GENERATED  FORCES 


Wesley  Braudaway,  Pli.  D. 
IBM  Federal  Systems  Company 
Orlando,  Florida 


INTRODUCTION 
The  CGF  Problem 

A  computer  generated  forces  (CGF)  system  implements 
semi-automated  opposing  and  ancillary  forces  that  op¬ 
erate  on  a  simulated  battlefield  and  emulate  realistic 
behavior  of  human  lead  military  units.  Training  mili¬ 
tary  for  combat  within  the  complex  and  chaotic  envi¬ 
ronment  of  a  full  scale  battlefield  is  a  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  task.  Computer  simulation  coupled  with 
Artificial  Intelligence  (AI)  technologies  provide  a 
promising  approach  for  an  effective  training  environ¬ 
ment  of  battlefield  combat.  This  paper  describes  the  re¬ 
search  results  of  combining  the  Al  blackboard  para¬ 
digm^  and  computer  simulation  to  automate  realistic 
battlefield  units.  The  research  reported  in  this  p^per 
was  funded  by  STRICOM  under  contract 
N61339-92-C-0032. 

To  model  realistic  battlefield  situations,  hundreds  of 
entities  from  friendly  and  opposing  forces  must  be  pres¬ 
ent.  This  magnitude  necessitates  the  use  of  both  human 
controlled  and  computer  controlled  entities  on  the  sim¬ 
ulated  battlefield  One  challenge  of  these  computer 
generated  forces  is  to  emulate  human  behavior  so  that 
the  human  controlled  and  computer  controlled  entities 
arc  indistinguishable.  This  implies  that  the  CGF  system 
must  not  only  exhibit  realistic  behavior  in  a  static  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  must  realistically  adapt  its  behavior  to  dy¬ 
namic  events  and  emerging  situations  occurring  on  the 
battlefield.  The  combination  of  different  events  and 
contexts  in  which  the  events  occur  in  a  battlefield  sce¬ 
nario,  can  make  a  conventional  contfol  strategy  for  the 
CGF  solution  very  complex. 

One  challenge  of  extended  research  is  to  integrate  suc¬ 
cessful  approaches  from  previous  research  within  a  sys¬ 
tem  architecture  that  also  addresses  the  weaknesses  of 
previous  research  results.  In  aggregate,  a  realistic  CGF 
must  be  driven  by  battlefield  events  and  the  battlefield 
contexts  in  which  these  events  occur.  An  effecuve  and 
efficient  CGF  system  must  incorporate  both  knowl¬ 
edge-based  (expert  system  like)  decision  making  for 
some  tasks  and  algorithmic  approaches  for  o'her  tasks 
as  appropriate  for  those  tasks’  requirements  1  he  sys¬ 
tem  must  also  be  easily  modified  fo’’  changes  in  the  op¬ 
erational  tactics  that  it  simulates  and  extendible  for  in¬ 
corporating  new  battlefield  entities,  tactics,  and 
weapons. 


As  described  in  the  next  section,  our  preliminary  re¬ 
search  demonstrated  that  the  AI  blackboard  paradigm 
exhibits  these  characteristics  and  the  research  reported 
in  this  paper  validates  this  concept  by  applying  the 
blackboard  paradigm  to  the  challenges  of  the  CGF  re¬ 
quirements. 

This  first  section  summarizes  the  prototype  imple¬ 
mentation  and  the  research  results.  Section  two  pres¬ 
ents  an  overview  of  the  Al  blackboard  technology  and 
Section  three  summarizes  the  behavior  model  on  which 
the  prototype  design  is  based.  The  prototype  imple¬ 
mentation  is  described  in  Section  four  and  the  research 
results  are  discussed  in  Section  five 


The  Solution  Overview 

The  objective  of  our  research  was  to  demonstrate  the 
suitability  of  using  the  AI  blackboard  paradigm  to  inte¬ 
grate  both  procedural  and  AI  techniques  with  a  simula¬ 
tion  system  in  order  to  achieve  required  CGF  capabili¬ 
ties.  To  achieve  this  objective,  we  designed  and 
implemented  a  prototype  system  that  integrates  a  ve¬ 
hicle  motion  simulation  testbed  (IBM’s  Combined 
Arms  Combat  Simulator  (CACS))  with  a  command  de¬ 
cision  system  implemented  using  the  AI  blackboard 
paradigm.  This  design  demonstrates  the  features  of  the 
blackboard  paradigm  for  emulating  vehicle  behavior 
and  unit  cooperation  within  the  bounds  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  battlefield  exercise. 

The  prototype  implements  the  tactical  behavior  and 
coordination  of  a  platoon  of  vehicles  responding  to  a 
dynamic  battlefield  while  conducting  a  single  opera¬ 
tion  Through  this  constrained  focus,  we  rapidly  proto¬ 
typed  a  demonstration  that  validates  the  concept  of  a 
blackboard  CGF  solution  while  having  a  small  impact 
on  research  costs  and  time.  Although  the  scope  of  this 
research  is  constrained,  further  enhancements  can  be 
incorporated  to  include  more  complex  behaviors  to  im¬ 
plement  a  more  complete  CGF  solution. 

The  prototype  system,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  CACS  simulation  testbed  implemented  us¬ 
ing  the  C  language,  and  the  "Command  Decision  Sys¬ 
tem”  implemented  using  the  Al  blackboard  paradigm. 
The  CACS  simulates  entities  (e  g.,  tanks,  helicopters, 
infantry,  etc.)  navigating  on  a  plan  view  terrain  map 
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while  avoiding  obstacles,  following  routes,  and  firing 
weapons  as  specified  manually. 


CGF  Coiiunand  Decision  Combined  Anri  Combat 

System  Simulatir'.i  Test  Bed 


Figure  1  The  demonstration  prototype  high  level  ar¬ 
chitecture 

Functionally,  the  command  decision  system  imple¬ 
ments  a  task-oriented,  hierarchical  behavioral  model  as 
described  in  This  behavioral  model  includes  the 
ability  to  simulate  the  collective  behavior  of  combatant 
agents  cooperating  toward  an  objective  and  the  ability 
to  simulate  individual  agents  exhibiting  individual  be¬ 
havior  in  reaction  to  local  terrain  and  battle  conditions. 
This  behavioral  model  motivates  the  design  of  the  com¬ 
mand  decision  system  as  further  described  in  Section  3. 

By  utilizing  this  behavioral  model,  the  command  deci¬ 
sion  system  can  emulate  decision  processes  of  some 
command  level  (for  example;  a  platoon  leader)  for 
some  designated  mission.  The  command  decision  sys¬ 
tem  monitors  the  events  simulated  by  the  CACS,  makes 
decisioas  based  on  these  observations,  refines  these  de¬ 
cisions  into  actions,  and  issues  commands  to  the  CACS 
to  implement  these  action.  Because  the  command  sys¬ 
tem  provides  automatic  control  over  the  CACS,  the 
need  for  manual  control  is  greatly  reduced.  To  offer 
flexibility  in  operator  control,  however,  the  capability 
of  overriding  the  commands  from  the  command  system 
is  provided. 

The  prototype  command  system  is  implemented  using 
the  “Generic  Blackboard  Framework”  (GBB  -  Trade¬ 
mark  of  Blackboard  Technology  Group,  Inc.)  which  ex¬ 
tends  the  Common  Lisp  and  CLOS  (Common  Lisp  Ob¬ 
ject  System)  environment  on  an  IBM  RISC/6000.  This 
implementation  integrates  knowledge  sources  that  uti¬ 
lizes  both  functional  and  procedural  processes  imple¬ 
mented  using  Common  Lisp,  rule-based  processes  im¬ 
plemented  using  the  GBB-OPS  language, 
object-oriented  processes  implemented  using  CLOS, 
and  algorithmic  processes  implemented  using  the  C 
language. 


Summary  of  Results 

The  prototype  system  demonstrates  the  use  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  A1  blackboard  paradigm  for  the  CGF  prob¬ 


lem.  This  system  utilizes  the  blackboard  features  of  in¬ 
tegrating  several  different  programming 
methodologies,  providing  adaptive  behavior  using  a 
context  driven  control  strategy,  and  providing  an  exten¬ 
sible  solution  for  enhancing  the  CGF  system. 


BLACKBOARD  TECHNOLOGY  OVERVIEW 

The  blackboard  architecture  is  an  extension  to  the  clas¬ 
sical  expert  system  structure  as  shown  iu  Figure  2.  The 
blackboard  model  has  three  components:  a  blackboard 
data  structure,  a  set  of  knowledge  sources,  and  a  con¬ 
troller.  Each  knowledge  source  of  this  architecture  is 
an  intelligent  agent  that  can  solve  some  subproblem 
and  uses  the  blackboard  as  its  communication  medium 
to  other  knowledge  sources. 


Bl^kboard  Database  Knowledge  Sources 


Blackboard  Architecture 


Figure  2  Expert  system  versus  blackboard  architec¬ 
ture 


The  Knowledge  Sources 

Each  knowledge  source  in  the  blackboard  paradigm  is  a 
self-contained  specialist  of  a  problem  subtask.  Each 
will  solve  the  subtask  independently  of  the  other 
knowledge  sc  /ces.  New  knowledge  sources  can  be 
added  to  the  system  without  any  change  to  the  other 
knowledge  sources. 

Each  knowledge  source  is  separately  implemented  as  a 
rule-based  program,  a  logic  program,  a  functional  pro¬ 
gram,  or  a  procedural  program  using  any  of  the  sup¬ 
ported  languages.  A  knowledge  source  contains  the 
knowledge  needed  to  solve  some  subproblem  and  the 
mechanisms  tor  applying  that  knowl^ge  to  the  sub- 
problem.  During  execution,  a  knowledge  source  can 
access  information  contained  on  the  blackboard  and 
modify  the  blackboard  to  record  its  results.  The  prob¬ 
lem  solving  control  of  the  blackboard  paradigm  is  dis- 
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tributed  in  that  each  knowledge  source  is  itself  respon¬ 
sible  for  determining  if  conditions  are  satisfied  that 
allow  it  to  contribute  to  the  problem  solving. 

The  Controller 

The  control  strategy  of  the  rule  matching  -  conflict  res¬ 
olution  -  rule  execution  cycle  from  classical  expert  sys¬ 
tems  is  relatively  complex  compared  to  the  control 
strategy  used  for  the  blackboard  paradigm.  Specifical¬ 
ly,  the  blackboard  controller  collects  all  knowledge 
sources  that  indicate  their  readiness  to  contribute  to  the 
solution,  adds  them  to  an  ordered  queue  regulated  by 
each  knowledge  source’s  evaluation  of  its  own  impor¬ 
tance,  and  sequentially  gives  control  to  each  knowledge 
source  in  the  queue.  In  contrast  to  classical  expert  sys¬ 
tems,  a  knowledge  source  —  not  the  controller  —  de¬ 
cides  when  it  is  ready  to  participate  in  problem  solving 
and  determines  the  importance  of  its  contribution. 
These  decisions  are  made  by  the  knowledge  source  be¬ 
cause  only  it  has  the  knowledge  and  the  means  for  using 
that  knowledge  to  determine  its  own  contribution  to  the 
solution. 


The  Blackboard  Database 

During  the  problem  solving  process,  the  blackboard  da- 
ubase  is  a  repository  of  all  information,  hypotheses, 
partial  solutions,  and  problem  solving  state.  Knowl¬ 
edge  sources  may  access  the  data  on  the  blackboard,  re¬ 
move  data  from  the  blackboard,  or  add  new  data  to  this 
structure.  Similar  to  the  working  memory  of  a  classical 
expert  system,  all  communications  and  interactions  be¬ 
tween  the  knowledge  sources  are  achieved  through  the 
blackboard  database.  However,  unlike  the  classical  ex¬ 
pert  system,  the  data  on  the  blackboard  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  many  different  ways  and  at  different  levels  of 
abstraction. 


The  Blackboard  Operation 

For  this  paper,  this  section  describes  one  operational 
view  of  the  blackboard  paradigm.  Many  variations  of 
the  blackboard  paradigm  operation  exist  but  will  only 
subtly  effect  the  performance  of  the  CGF  blackboard 
prototype  system. 

The  operation  of  the  blackboard  paradigm  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  3.  Activities  on  the  blackboard  database  such 
as  adding,  removing,  and  modifying  infonrjticui  or  ob¬ 
jects  are  events  that  may  cause  particul:^  knowledge 
sources  to  respond.  Other  special  events  may  be  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  blackboard  controller  or  by  some  knowl¬ 


edge  source’s  execution.  For  each  knowledge  source 
defined  for  an  application  is  a  list  of  events  that  cause 
the  knowledge  source  to  respond. 

Each  knowledge  source  that  responds  to  a  given  event 
during  the  system’s  operation,  is  asked  by  the  controller 
if  it  should  be  activated.  A  knowledge  source’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  be  activated  and  its  evaluation  of  the  importance 
of  its  activation  ar^  based  on  the  knowledge  source’s 
evaluation  of  this  information  contained  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Thus,  the  activation  of  a  knowledge  source  not 
only  depends  on  the  events  occurring  on  the  blackboard 
but  also  the  context  in  which  the  events  occur. 


Figure  3  The  blackboard  system  operation 


The  controller  places  each  activated  knowledge  source 
on  a  queue  according  to  the  knowledge  source’s  impor¬ 
tance.  The  first  knowledge  source  on  the  queue  then 
executes  and  records  its  contribution  to  the  solution  on 
the  blackboard  database.  This  modification  to  the 
blackboard  creates  new  events  and  the  controller  cycles 
until  it  is  told  to  stop  or  the  queue  becomes  permanently 
empty. 

Distinguishing  Features  of  the  Blackboard  Para¬ 
digm 

Although  the  blackboard  paradigm  has  some  features  in 
common  with  expert  systems  and  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming,  there  are  important  features  that  distinguish 
the  blackboard  paradigm  for  the  CGF  problem.  Ihe 
blackboard  paradigm  provides  both  event  and  context 
driven  programming  while  expert  systems  are  more 
data  and  goal  driven.  Although  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  is  event  driven  where  events  are  actions  on 
objects,  its  applications  are  only  decomposed  in  terms 
of  objects  and  its  components.  In  contrast,  the  black¬ 
board  paradigm  allows  the  integration  of  both  an  object 
decomposition  and  a  functional  decomposition  of  a 
problem.  In  addition,  for  a  complex  object-oriented 
application,  it  can  be  difficult  for  the  developer  to 
schedule  a  long  sequence  of  method  activations  in  re- 
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sponse  to  an  event.  In  contrast,  the  blackboard  para¬ 
digm’s  controller  explicitly  schedules  the  multiple 
knowledge  sources  that  respond  to  a  single  event. 

The  blackboard  paradigm  has  other  advantages  over  the 
classical  expert  system  by  rectifying  weaknesses  found 
in  classical  expert  systems.  Each  knowledge  source 
can  be  implemented  using  the  most  appropriate  para¬ 
digm  for  solving  its  subproblem.  That  is,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  source  can  itself  be  a  rule-based  expert  system,  a 
logic  program,  a  C  language  procedure,  or  a  set  of  l-isp 
functions.  Therefore,  the  expert  system  shell’s  require¬ 
ment  of  solving  all  parts  of  the  problem  using  the  same 
problem  solving  method  and  the  same  knowledge  rep¬ 
resentation  is  removed. 

This  characteristic  is  particularly  useful  for  solving  the 
CGF  problem.  A  solution  must  use  a  variety  of  botli  al¬ 
gorithmic  aiKl  non-aigorithmic  tasks  including  mission 
planning,  situation  assessment,  data  fusion,  decision 
making,  decision  refinement,  route  planning,  monitor¬ 
ing,  line  of  sight  computations,  and  many  more.  Some 
of  these  tasks  are  best  solved  procedurally  while  others 
suggest  a  knowledge-based  approach. 


reacting  to  local  terrain  and  battle  conditions.  The 
agents  defined  by  this  model  must  be  able  to  mimic  the 
cognitive  capabilities  of  their  human  counterparts  by 
perceiving  their  environment,  updating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  model  of  the  developing  tactical  situation,  plan¬ 
ning  actions,  reacting  to  dynamic  situations,  monitor¬ 
ing  their  execution,  and  communicating  to  other  agents. 
Also,  to  be  effective,  this  generalized  model  must  not 
only  characterize  the  behavior  of  a  particular  type  of 
combat  agent  but  also  specify  a  functional  model  whose 
instantiation  can  be  usol  to  simulate  a  variety  of  com¬ 
batants  including  tanks,  infantry,  air  support,  and  so  on. 

As  shown  in  Figure  4,  the  major  functional  elements  of 
this  model  include  basic  vehicle  movement  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  obstacle  avoidance,  unit  motion  coordination, 
military  mission/task  execution,  and  intelligence/plan¬ 
ning.  These  elements  are  arranged  hierarchically  in  a 
manner  similar  to  a  subsumptive  approach.'  However, 
the  difficulty  of  using  a  purely  subsumptive  approach  is 
that  It  only  solves  the  reactive  role  of  the  combat  agents 
(i.e.,  event  driven)  whereas  in  a  complex  battlefield  en¬ 
vironment,  acceptable  behavior  depends  on  the  battle¬ 
field  and  the  operational  context  in  which  the  agents 
must  react. 


In  addition,  the  blackboard  paradigm  allows  the  coop¬ 
erative  integration  of  these  different  problem  solving 
approaches  which  use  and  produce  data,  hypothesis  and 
solution  states  having  different  representations  and  de¬ 
fined  on  different  levels  of  abstraction.  The  blackboard 
paradigm  allows  these  alternative  formats  to  coexist  on 
the  blackboard  for  use  during  problem  solving. 

The  blackboard  paradigm's  event  and  context  driven 
control  strategy  is  also  a  requirement  of  the  CGF  sys¬ 
tem.  By  representing  the  simulated  battlefield  on  the 
blackboard,  any  events  occurring  on  the  battlefield  cor¬ 
respond  to  events  occurring  on  the  blackboard.  Each 
knowledge  source  reacting  to  these  events  can  react  to 
the  context  on  the  battlefield  in  whi:h  these  events  oc¬ 
cur  since  this  context  is  represented  on  the  blackboard. 
The  correspondence  between  the  operation  of  the 
blackboard  and  the  cognitive  uiiit  behavior  to  battle¬ 
field  situations  will  provide  the  ability  to  simulate  units 
adaptively  reacting  to  the  dynamic  battlefield. 

THE  CGF  BEHAVIORAL  EMULATION 
Generalized  Combat  Model 

The  goal  of  iT'odeling  automated  forces  is  to  develop 
both  the  ability  to  simulate  collective  behavior  of  com¬ 
bat  units  and  the  individual  combat  agents'  behavior  of 


Figure  4  The  generalized  combat  model 


To  achieve  this  capability,  the  hierarchical  model  must 
be  adapted  to  include  a  task-oriented  approach  similar 
to  the  one  used  by  Schudy  and  Duarte^.  Therefore,  be¬ 
havior  at  each  hierarchical  level  must  be  defined  in 
terms  of  not  only  the  type  of  agents  but  also  the  type  of 
battlefield  operations  conducted  by  these  agents. 


This  behavioral  model  is  also  based  on  the  conventional 
communication  paths  between  cooperative  entities  and 
command  levels.  Within  the  military  command  eche¬ 
lon,  commands  are  disseminated  “down"  the  chain  of 
coiiiinaiid.  Plans  from  the  highest  level  are  refined  into 
tasks  and  then  into  actions  as  they  are  passed  to  lower 
levels  in  the  echelon.  The  combined  behavior  achieved 
through  these  actions  w.!'  implement  the  original  plan. 
At  the  higher  levels  in  the  echelon,  information  is  ab 
siracted  from  observations  occurring  at  lower  levels 
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and  is  utilized  to  construct  the  mission  plans.  By  accu¬ 
mulating  observationj  “up”  and  passing  plans  “down" 
the  command  echelon,  the  entities  will  cooperate  to 
achieve  a  mission  objective. 

The  Battlefield  Exercise 

Before  designing  and  implementing  the  prototype  sys¬ 
tem  for  this  research  effort,  we  defined  a  set  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  behaviors  that  the  prototype’s  units  would 
emulate.  These  requirements  are  specified  within  a 
battlefield  exercise  that  bounds  the  set  of  expected 
events  and  the  set  of  expected  behaviors  to  a  manage¬ 
able  set  for  the  research  activity. 

The  command  system  designed  and  implemented  for 
this  research  task  emulates  the  behavior  of  multiple  pla¬ 
toons  conducting  independent  zone  reconnaissance  op¬ 
erations.  Opposing  forces  are  controlled  manually  by 
an  operator  to  create  various  scenarios  that  test  and 
demonstrate  the  automated  platoons'  responses  to  dy¬ 
namic  events.  The  operation  order  requires  each  pla¬ 
toon  to  conduct  a  zone  reconnaissance  in  a  bounded 
zone  containing  three  phase  lines,  coordinate  progress 
at  these  phase  lines,  and  return  from  the  third  phase  line 
to  the  line  of  departure  via  the  most  expeditious  route. 
The  purpose  of  the  reconnaissance  mission  is  to  detect, 
classify,  and  react  to  any  opposing  forces  sighted  from 
within  the  reconnaissance  zone  but  not  to  engage  these 
opposing  forces. 

PROTOTYPE  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 

The  behavioral  model  for  the  command  echelon  is  used 
to  design  the  conunand  system  that  emulates  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  cooperative  group  of  entities  (e.g.,  a  pla¬ 
toon).  As  described  in  Figure  1,  the  system  architecture 
is  composed  of  two  processes:  the  CACS  and  the  com¬ 
mand  system. 

The  CACS  was  not  developed  prior  to  this  research  ef¬ 
fort  From  an  AI  perspective,  the  route  following  and 
obstacle  avoidance  techniques  implemented  in  the 
CACS  are  interesting  and  are  reported  by  Le.^ 

Blackboard  Organization 

To  emulate  the  platoon  units  on  the  battlefield,  the  com 
mand  decision  system  must  be  able  to  observe  events 
occurring  on  the  battlefield,  determine  effective  re¬ 
sponses  to  those  events,  refine  those  responses  into  ve¬ 
hicle  actions,  and  communicate  those  actions  to  the 
CACS. 


The  command  system  is  organized  using  abstraction 
levels  on  the  blackboard.  These  levels  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  sources  that  interact  with  each  level  are  abstractly 
represented  in  Figure  5.  Information  represented  at  a 
particular  level  of  the  blackboard  corresponds  to  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  by  an  associated  level  of  the  military 
command  echelon.  For  example,  a  vehicle's  com¬ 
mander  must  be  aware  of  his  route  to  an  identified  ob¬ 
jective  while  a  platoon  leader  must  be  aware  of  the  area 
where  the  platoon  is  actively  operating. 

The  blackboard  database  is  divided  into  two  primary 
levels:  the  command  level  and  the  simulation  supervi¬ 
sor  level.  The  command  level  contains  all  information 
affecting  the  command  decisions  for  the  emulated 
units.  The  simulation  supervisor  level  contains  all 
battlefield  information  obtained  from  the  CACS  and 
commands  sent  to  the  CACS.  The  conunand  level  is 
further  divided  into  levels  corresponding  to  levels  of  ? 
military  echelon  (for  example,  battalions,  companies, 
platoons,  and  platforms).  For  the  implemented  proto¬ 
type.  the  command  level  contains  the  platoon  and  plat¬ 
form  levels. 

The  conunand  level  of  the  blackboard  contains  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  each  unit  controlled  by  the  conunand  sys¬ 
tem  and  any  infonruition  affecting  that  control.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  objects  at  this  level  describe  a  platoon’s 
organization  as  composed  of  specific  platforms  (i.e., 
tanks,  infantry,  armed  fighting  vehicles,  etc.). 

The  simulation  supervisor  level  of  the  blackboard  con¬ 
tains  information  about  the  simulated  battlefield  and 
every  vehicle  on  the  battlefield  as  simulated  by  the 
CACS.  Therefore,  the  simulation  supervisor  level  con¬ 
tains  perfect  information  about  the  battlefield  and  acti¬ 
vities  occurring  on  the  battlefield.  To  accurately  emu¬ 
late  the  performance  of  manned  vehicles,  the  decisions 
made  at  the  conunand  level  should  only  be  based  on  in¬ 
formation  realistically  available  to  the  manned  ve¬ 
hicles.  For  example,  vehicles  that  are  more  than  3500 
meters  from  the  controlled  units  cannot  realistically  be 
seen  by  those  units.  Therefore,  command  decisions  for 
these  units  should  not  be  based  on  the  existence  of  these 
vehicles. 

Tliis  motivates  the  design  decision  of  dividing  the 
blackboard  into  the  command  level  and  the  simulation 
supervisor  level.  The  simulation  supervisor  level 
serves  to  hide  information  that  the  controlled  units  can¬ 
not  realistically  utilize.  There  are  no  features  of  the 
blackboard  COTS  product  used  for  this  study  that  pro¬ 
vides  sccureo  access  between  these  blackboard  levels. 
Therefore,  information  hiding  is  achieved  through  de¬ 
sign  alternatives  and  programming  discipline.  For  this 
prototype  system,  the  knowledge  sources  at  the  simula- 
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tion  supervisor  level  choose  the  information  that  should 
be  available  to  the  command  level  and  filters  this  in¬ 
formation  to  the  command  level  of  the  blackboard. 


Knowledge  Source  Responsibilities 

As  shown  in  Figure  S,  knowledge  sources  are 
associated  with  a  particular  level  of  the  blackboard. 
However,  knowledge  sources  can  abstract  or  refine  in¬ 
formation  from  one  level  of  the  blackboard  to  another 
level.  For  example,  the  "Filter  Information”  knowl¬ 
edge  source  moves  entity  detection  information  to  the 
Command  level  only  if  a  controlled  entity  can  make 
that  detection. 

Simulation  Supervisor  Level:  The  set  of  knowledge 
sources  at  the  supervisor  level  accomplish  three  tasks. 
One  group  of  knowledge  sources  monitors  the  status  of 
the  batdefield  and  the  entities  simulated  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Another  group  sends  commands  to  the  CACS 
that  affect  the  entities  simulated  on  the  battlefield.  The 
last  group  of  knowledge  sources  filter  information  from 
this  blackboard  level  to  the  command  level  based  on  the 
ability  of  the  emulated  units  to  realistically  perceive 
this  information.  The  knowledge  sources  at  the  super¬ 
visor  level  are  either  algorithmic  or  functional  pro¬ 
cesses  as  represented  in  Figure  5  as  processes  defined 
by  rectangular  boxes. 


the  current  prototype  provide  the  automatic  routing  and 
communications  capabilities  of  each  platform. 

Platoon  Command  Level.  The  platoon  sublevel  of  the 
blackboard  contains  information  about  the  organization 
of  the  platoon  and  the  platoon’s  current  operation.  For 
this  prototype  system,  the  knowledge  sources  at  this 
level  emulate  a  zone  reconnaissance  operation  for  a 
platoon  of  M3  calvary  fighting  vehicles.  The  activities 
implemented  by  the  knowledge  source  include  coordi¬ 
nating  the  platoon  at  the  zone's  phase  lines,  reacting  to 
opposing  force  detections  and  classifications,  and 
reacting  lo  opposing  force  attacks. 

The  “M3  Platoon  Recon”  knowledge  source  is  a  rule- 
based  program,  as  indicated  in  Figure  5  by  the  ellipse, 
that  emulates  the  decisions  of  a  platoon  leader  respond¬ 
ing  to  banleficid  events.  For  the  reconnaissance  mis¬ 
sion,  these  events  occur  when  a  platfonn  reaches  a  con¬ 
trol  measure  route  way  point,  when  a  platform  detects 
or  classifies  an  opposing  force,  and  when  a  platform  de¬ 
tects  a  munitions  firing.  The  M3  platoon  reconnais¬ 
sance  knowledge  source  is  responsible  for  creating  the 
platoon  s  response  to  the  banlefield  events  within  the 
parameters  and  tactics  defined  for  the  platoon's  mis¬ 
sion  In  general,  a  knowledge  source  at  this  level  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  emulating  a  specific  type  of  platoon  con¬ 
ducting  a  specific  operation. 


Design  Summary 

Platform  Command  Level.  The  platform  sublevel  is 

the  lowest  level  of  the  command  system  and  contaias  Every  object  on  the  command  level  of  the  blackboard 

information  about  each  of  the  controlled  platforms.  refers  to  a  particular  vehicle,  platform,  or  platoon  lead- 

Thc  knowledge  sources  at  this  level  specifically  control  cr.  This  includes  the  opposing  force  detections,  firing 

a  single  platform  as  an  independent  unit.  Since  most  of  detections,  and  control  measure  way  points.  Each 

the  platform  dynamics  are  implemented  as  part  of  the  knowledge  source  activation  is  created  in  response  to 

CACS,  the  knowledge  sources  emulating  a  platform  in  some  event  affecting  these  objects  and  is  therefore 


Knowledge  Sources  Blackboard  Levels  Knowledge  Sources 


Figure  5  The  command  system  architecture 


associated  with  a  single  platoon.  Thus,  with  no  addi¬ 
tional  code  and  utilizing  the  same  blackboard,  these 
knowledge  sources  can  control  multiple  independent 
platoons  without  incurring  any  interactions  between 
these  multiple  platoons.  For  example,  multiple  M3  pla¬ 
toons,  each  conducting  reconnaissance  operations,  will 
behave  independently.  While  ore  platoon  is  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  Tiring  detection,  a  second  platoon  will  continue 
its  reconnaissance  operation  without  any  influence 
from  the  activity  of  the  fust  platoon. 


RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  automated  control  of  forces  for  the  CGF  problem  is 
similar  to  the  classic  Command,  Control  and  Commu¬ 
nications  (C3)  problem.  In  its  general  form  the  com¬ 
mand  and  control  components  for  CGF  should  have  a 
hierarchical  structure  that  matches  a  military  echelon. 
The  highest  level  of  command  and  control  must  process 
and  fuse  data  from  different  sources,  assess  the  battle¬ 
field  situation  based  on  that  data,  plan  mission  objec¬ 
tives  to  react  to  the  battlefield  situation,  and  allocate  the 
resources  required  to  achieve  those  objectives.  The 
next  levels  in  the  command  and  control  model  for  CGF 
must  progressively  refine  these  objectives  into  tasks 
and  then  into  actions  at  the  unit  level  on  the  battlefield. 
The  lower  levels  must  also  pass  abstractions  of  their 
battlefield  observations  up  the  hierarchy  to  aid  the  deci¬ 
sion  making  processes  at  these  higher  levels. 


Therefore,  to  effectively  emulate  a  C3  model,  the  sys¬ 
tem  should  include  tasks  such  as  data  fusion,  situation 
assessment,  planning,  decision  making,  task  refine¬ 
ment,  action  execution,  battlefield  monitoring,  detec¬ 
tion,  classification,  routing,  and  others.  However,  the 
decision  process  for  each  unit  must  be  able  to  "opportu¬ 
nistically"  respond  to  events  occurring  on  the  battle¬ 
field  within  the  parameters  defined  by  doctrine  and  the 
current  situation  (i.e.,  the  context). 


The  results  of  research  reported  in  this  paper  show  that 
a  blackboard  paradigm  can  provide  the  control  of  the 
computer  generated  forces  using  a  C3  model.  To  evalu¬ 
ate  the  concept  of  using  the  blackboard  paradigm  for 
the  CGF  problem,  a  blackboard  CGF  prototype  was  de¬ 
signed  and  implemented  to  demonstrate  the  relevant 
blackboard  features  including  its  integration  of  differ- 
eni  programming  methodologies,  its  event  and  context 
driven  control  strategy,  and  its  extendibility  foi  Uk, 
CGF  problem. 


Programming  Paradigm  Integration 

The  implementations  of  all  tasks  defined  by  the  Com¬ 
mand,  Control  and  Communication  model  arc  not  well 
suited  to  a  single  programming  method.  That  is,  some 
C3  tasks  are  best  solved  algorithmically  such  as  com¬ 
puting  the  line  of  sight  between  two  battlefield  entities. 
Other  tasks  such  as  situation  assessment  are  best  solved 
using  a  knowledge-based  approach.  The  variety  of 
processes  defined  for  C3  requires  the  integration  of  sev¬ 
eral  problem  solving  methodologies  into  a  cooperative 
system. 

As  provided  by  the  blackboard  paradigm,  the  prototype 
system  utilizes  the  ability  to  integrate  multiple  pro¬ 
gramming  paradigms.  This  allows  each  subtask  to  be 
implemented  using  an  appropriate  programming  meth¬ 
od.  For  example,  decision  making  involved  in  reacting 
to  firing  events,  opposing  force  detection  events,  and 
platoon  coordinate  events  were  implemented  using 
rale-based  programming.  Likewise,  the  line  of  sight 
and  routing  algorithms  that  require  fast  numeric  com¬ 
putations  were  implemented  as  conventional,  compiled 
procedures. 

By  utilizing  the  blackboard  paradigm's  common  com¬ 
munication  medium  (the  blackboard)  and  its  control 
strategy  that  is  distributed  among  the  independent 
knowledge  sources  (each  implemented  using  the  most 
appropriate  methodology),  these  alternative  program¬ 
ming  methods  were  easily  integrated  to  contribute  to 
the  CGF  solution.  This  flexibility  allows  the  design  of 
each  CGF  component  to  match  a  cognitive  model  for 
the  operation  of  actual  battlefield  forces. 

Context  and  Event  Driven  Behavior 

At  any  instant  during  the  battlefield  simulation,  events 
may  arise  that  require  a  response  from  the  emulated  en¬ 
tities  on  the  battlefield.  These  events  can  include  an  en¬ 
tity's  arrival  at  some  key  terrain  location  (e  g.,  an  as¬ 
sembly  area),  a  detection  of  some  opposing  force,  a 
detection  of  a  munition  firing,  the  arrival  of  some  key 
time  event,  and  many  others.  With  no  other  complexi¬ 
ties,  an  event  driven  simulation  system  could  adequate¬ 
ly  cope  with  this  requirement.  However,  in  the  CGF 
simulation  many  more  variables  are  introduced. 

The  variety  of  events  that  must  be  handled  by  the  con¬ 
trol  system  and  the  variety  of  responses  available  with 
respect  to  the  battlefield  context,  greatly  increases  the 
complexity  of  an  event  driven  control  strategy  for  the 
simulation.  That  is,  the  different  combinations  of 
events,  contexts,  and  sequences  in  which  the  events  oc¬ 
cur  represent  a  combinatorial  control  problem.  Prede- 
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fined  sequential  control  strategies  (e.g.,  procedural  or 
finite  state  automata  approaches)  for  this  problem  will 
not  only  be  very  complex,  but  will  also  provide  a  fixed 
(or  static)  behavior  to  an  event  because  they  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  all  contexts  and  sequences  in  which  the  event 
occurs.  To  provide  adaptive  behavior,  the  system  must 
be  able  to  easily  and  correctly  respond  to  battlefield 
events  within  the  context  of  the  battlefield. 

The  blackboard  data  structure  in  the  prototype  system 
abstractly  represents  the  sim.ulated  battlefield  including 
temii  entities,  units,  detections,  and  so  on.  Events  on 
the  battlefield  conespond  to  events  on  the  blackboard 
which  activate  particular  knowledge  sources.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  these  events,  the  knowledge  sources  individu¬ 
ally  evaluate  the  battlefield  context  represented  on  the 
blackboard  to  determine  if  they  should  respond  to  not 
only  the  event  but  also  the  context  in  which  the  event 
has  occurred.  Therefore,  by  using  the  context  and  event 
driven  control  strategy  provided  by  the  blackboard  par¬ 
adigm,  the  control  strategy  of  the  prototype  is  the  sim¬ 
ple  control  loop  described  in  Section  2.  Also  by  using 
this  control  strategy,  the  demonstration  prototype  adap¬ 
tively  responds  to  the  dynamic  batdefield  events. 


Extendible  CGF  Design 

A  CGF  system  can  have  many  uses  including  training, 
evaluating  •battlefield  tac*ir«!,  and  evaluating,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  new  units  or  weapons.  To  provide  capabili¬ 
ties  for  these  uses,  the  system  must  be  designed  to  allow 
the  incorporation  of  new  unit  types,  new  weapon  types, 
and  new  battlefield  tactics.  That  is,  the  system  must  be 
modular  and  easily  extendible. 

By  implementing  separate  subtasks  as  knowledge 
sources  that  are  independent  and  interact  with  other 
subtasks  only  through  a  blackboard,  the  blackboard 
paradigm  provides  the  means  for  making  the  system 
very  modular  and  extendible  for  added  units,  tactics, 
and  operations.  By  encoding  specific  subtasks  into  sep¬ 
arate,  independent  knowledge  sources,  the  system  can 
be  functionally  extended  by  adding  new  knowledge 
sources.  These  knowledge  sources  can  be  designed  by 
acquiring  only  the  expertise  that  is  relevant  to  the  new 
task  rather  than  expertise  about  the  entire  CGF  prob¬ 
lem.  For  example,  to  incorporate  a  new  platform  type 
we  need  only  interview  an  expert  on  the  tactics  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  that  new  platform. 

To  construct  a  system  that  is  easily  extendible  and  mod¬ 
ifiable,  the  CGF  system  architecture  should  conceptual¬ 
ly  model  the  architecture  and  behavioral  model  of  the 


emulated  military  echelon.  The  hierarchical  nature  of 
the  blackboard  data  structure  provides  a  skeleton  upon 
which  this  behavioral  model  can  be  constructed.  The 
blackboard  can  be  divided  into  levels  which  segregate 
and  abstract  the  data  and  decisions  among  the  appropri¬ 
ate  command  levels.  The  independent  knowledge 
sources  can  provide  the  appropriate  behavior  for  each 
entity  on  each  level  of  the  military  echelon. 

This  demonstration  prototype  can  easily  be  extended 
both  horizontally,  providing  new  platoon  unit  types  and 
operations,  and  vertically,  provi^ng  the  higher  com¬ 
mand  levels  of  company,  battalion,  and  so  on.  The 
knowledge  sources  associated  which  each  level  can  be 
responsible  for  making  decisions  relevant  to  that  level, 
refining  decisions  from  high  levels  into  actions,  or  ab¬ 
stracting  observations  from  lower  levels.  The  com¬ 
mand  echelon,  the  decision  atKl  mission  refinement 
down  the  echelon,  and  observation  abstraction  up  the 
echelon  arc  all  explicitly  represented  within  this  black¬ 
board  design.  This  provides  a  common  model  of  battle¬ 
field  conunand  operation  that  should  enhance  the  ex¬ 
tensibility  and  modifiability  of  the  system. 


The  Command  System  Implementation 

The  prototype  command  system  (not  including  the 
CACS)  contains  approximately  1,100  lines  of  C  code. 
This  code  implements  the  computation  intensive  tasks 
(e.g.,  route  planning)  and  the  system’s  communication 
with  the  CACS.  The  system  also  contains  approximate¬ 
ly  4,200  lines  of  Lisp  code.  This  code  specifics  much  of 
the  blackboard  and  knowledge  source  definitions,  and 
implements  the  basic  blackboard  manipulation  func¬ 
tions  such  as  filtering  information  on  the  blackboard. 
The  *‘M3  platoon  reconnaissance"  knowledge  source 
contains  38  rules  and  400  lines  of  supporting  Lisp  code. 
The  command  system  also  defines  30  different  types  of 
objects  (hat  can  be  created  on  the  blackboard  for  this 
implementation. 


SUMMARY 

The  research  task  described  in  this  paper  addressed  the 
requirement  for  an  architecture  that  allows  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  various  CGF  subtasks,  provides  a  realistic 
emulation  of  multiple  battlefield  entities,  and  allows 
the  extensibility  required  of  a  CGF  solution.  The  A1 
blackboard  paradigm  offers  features  that  satisfy  these 
requirements.  The  research  confirms  this  hypothesis  by 
demonstrating  a  blackboard  CGF  prototype  system  that 
emulates  multiple,  independent  Ma  platoons  conduct¬ 
ing  zone  reconnaissance  operations. 
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ENERGY  LEVEL  MODELING: 

A  NEW  APPROACH  TQ  REAL-TIME 
ECM  RADAR  THREAT  SIMULATION 

Drtw  Tucktr,  SBS  EnglHMilnQ,  Plano,  TX 
Lt.  Kurt  S.  Collom,  U.  S.  Navy,  VF*124,  San  Diago,  CA 


ABSTRACT 

Etfaeta  laval  modaling  In  radar  almulatlon  haa  baan  tha  traditional  approach  for  aatlatvlng 
Elaetronie  Countarmaaaura  (ECM)  training  raqulramanta.  A  naw  Radar  Environmant  Simulator 
(RES),  davalopad  for  a  U.  S.  Navy  P<14A  Waac^  Syatama  Tralnar,  utlllzaa  daalgn  principlaa  which 
go  bayond  tha  traditional.  Tha  iammar  modala  In  tha  RES  ara  baaad  on  datallad  modaling  of  raal- 
world  tranamittad  and  racalvad  anargy  lavalt  l^val  modaling'*).  Thia  daalgn  approach  la 

uaad  Inataad  of  aimply  attempting  to  dupileata  vlauM  affacta  C'atfacta  laval  modalmg’').  Whila 
althar  of  thaaa  mathoda  can  provlda  an  accurate  almulatlon  under  normal  operating  conditlona, 
tha  anargy  level  modal  haa  aignlf  leant  advantagaa  whan  ECM  la  Introduced  Into  tha  acanarto.  Tha 
raault  la  a  tralnar  that  la  more  raallatic  in  Ita  raaponaa  to  a  large  aat  of  radar  operator  actlona  and 
threat  varlablaa. 

Energy  level  modaling  can  be  applied  to  tha  almulatlon  of  ayatama  daaignad  for  tha  detection, 
acquialtlon,  and  tracking  of  varloua  targata.  ThIa  daalgn  principle  anablaa  the  aoftwara  to  emulate 
all  radar  ayMam  behavior  without  anticipating  each  unique  acanarlo.  in  addition,  non>atandard 
radar  operator  Inputa  to  an  actual  radar  ayatam  interface  ara  proceaaad  raaMIma  uaing  a  datallad 
radar  modal  allowing  raallam  never  before  poaalbla.  Conaaquantly,  tha  goal  of  preparing  a  trainee 
for  a  wide  variety  of  ECM  thraata  and  threat  algruduraa  la  achieved  to  an  extern  not  faaalbla 
through  traditional  affacta  laval  almulatlon. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Most  aircraft,  ships,  and  missile  systems  in  the 
military  Inventory  utilize  radar  as  one  of  the 
primary  sensors  in  the  performance  of  their 
mission.  Simulators  and  trainers  based  on  these 
systems  employ  radar  simulation  for  training  in  the 
operation  of  these  increasingly  complex  radars. 
Effects  level  modeling  is  the  predominant  method 
that  has  been  employed  in  radar  simulation.  This 
traditional  method  involves  designing  simulation 
algorithms  based  on  resultant  effects  rather  than 
the  undertying  processes. 

A  nevr  approach  was  used  when  developing  a 
radar  environment  simulator  for  the  U.S.  Navy's 
2F1 12  F-14A  Weapon  System  Trainer  at  NAS 
Miramar.  This  approach,  termed  *energy  level 
modeHng*.  allows  for  a  more  Intuitive  design,  a 
simpler  (miration,  and  expanded  trainer 
capability.  The  merits  of  th^  method  will  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  ease  of  development  and 
suitability  for  training.  The  focus  will  be  on  energy 
level  modeling  algorithms  used  for  simulation  of 
electronic  countermeasures  (ECM),  or  *)amming''. 


not  have  real-time  capability  and  were  not 
designed  with  training  in  mind. 

Hardware  Platform  Selection 

While  not  directly  related  to  the  design 
methodology,  another  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  two  historical  approaches.  In  the  past, 
the  substantial  processing  necessary  lor  real-time 
radar  simulation  dictated  designs  utilizing 
specialized  analog  hardware  or  custom  dgital 
processors.  However,  with  the  Increasing 
availability  of  low  cost,  high  speed  processors,  a 
software  design  can  now  be  implemented.  The 
approach  chosen  for  the  P-14A  trainer  upgrade 
was  to  use  commercial,  off  the  shelf  (COTS) 
cfigital  processors.  This  allowed  for  the  radar 
simulation  algorithms  to  be  purely  software-based, 
allowing  maximum  flexibility.  For  reasons  of  cost, 
implementing  a  software  design  on  low 
maintenance  COTS  equipment  is  preferable  to 
designing  and  maintaining  simulator-unique 
hardware. 

Effects  Level  Simulation 


HISTORICAL  DESIGN  APPROACH 

There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  providing  a  radar  simulation.  One  is  an 
effects  level  model  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
providing  the  correct  display  appearance.  The 
second  uses  energy  level  modeling  to  track  the 
emission  of  microwave  energy,  its  interaction  with 
the  environment,  energy  captured  by  the  antenna, 
and  hardware-inducecTmodificatlons  to  the 
resulting  signals.  Under  normal  conditions,  either 
approach  can  provide  an  accurate  simulation  of 
the  radar. 

Historically,  effects  level  modeling  has  been 
Chosen  tor  sensor  simulation  of  ECM.  Until 
recently,  this  simplistic  approach  was  all  that  could 
be  implemented  tor  reasonable  cost  In  a  real-time 
system.  Although  simulations  were  developed 
using  energy  level  principles,  these  systems  did 


Effects  level  design  concentrates  on  devising 
an  algorithm  which  presents  the  appropriate 
display  to  the  operator.  The  algorithm  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  appearance  of  a  system 
capability  or  artifact  and  is  generally  very  efficient. 
This  appmach  can  provide  an  accurate  simulation 
of  a  radar  during  its  standard  modes  of  operation. 
The  requirements  analysis  and  system 
engineering  is  done  empirically.  For  instance,  the 
detection  ranges  of  different  types  of  targets  are 
determined  by  performing  a  limited  (and  nopefully 
representative)  set  of  experiments  using  the 
sensor  device  to  be  simulated.  The  resulting 
'rules’  are  encoded  in  the  hardware  or  software 
which  implements  the  model.  Different  aspects  of 
the  radar  being  sirnuialed  can  be  rnodeted  and 
modified  in  isolation  as  the  system  is  developed 
and  int^rated.  Changing  the  characteristics  of 
one  artifact  wili  have  no  effect  on  another  artifact. 
This  makes  adjustment  of  environmental  effects 
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(Nkd  reducing  atmospheric  attenuation)  a  difficult 
proposition. 


tends  to  be  less  realistic  in  operation,  and  training 
goals  are  not  fully  realized. 


The  traditional  effects  level  approach  to  ECM 
simulation  provides  only  the  visible  display  effects 
of  a  jammer  without  performing  any  detailed 
modeSng  of  the  energy  responsible  for  these 
display  effects.  Mod^ing  the  brightness  of  a 

tammer  on  a  radar  display  as  a  direct  function  of 
ts  distance  is  a  simplified  example  of  this 
approach.  When  ECM  is  modeled  in  an  effects 
level  simulation,  it  can  become  isolated  from  other 
models  in  the  simulation  such  as  targets  and 
landmass.  Often,  the  effect  of  radar  operator 
actions  is  not  fully  taken  into  consideration. 

The  effects  level  design  is  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  for  every  environmental  or 
operator  action  there  is  some  related  effect  that 
may  appear  on  the  displayed  output.  An  accurate 
but  tedious  extension  of  this  approach  would  be  to 
catalogue  every  possible  combrnation  of 
conditions  and  their  corresponding  outcomes.  This 
endeavor  would  produce  an  exhaustive  catalogue. 
Writing  the  simulation  software,  however,  wouM 
call  for  little  actual  design.  It  would  instead  require 
a  tedious  data  entry  effort.  Computer  hardware  to 
handle  such  a  program  in  real-time  would  have  to 
be  generations  beyond  what  is  available  today. 

Since  such  an  accurate  simulation  Is  not 
feasible  in  real-time,  the  effects  level  compromise 
is  to  simplify  the  "real  worid’  cause  and  effect  table 
down  to  a  few  of  the  most  meaningful 
relationship's.  This  provides  a  simulation  that  gives 
a  reasonable  approximation  to  reality,  white 
attempting  to  provide  the  greatest  fidelity  in  areas 
of  interest  to  training.  When  a  limiied  number  of 
effects  are  simulated,  the  computer  algorithm 
becomes  quite  efficient.  This  approach  allows 
software  models  to  be  easily  constructed  once 
accurate  information  is  collected  about  causal 
connections  and  training  priorities.  Testing  is 
singled  because  the  limitations  of  the  design  can 
be  identified  from  the  beginning.  These  features 
are  some  of  the  reasons  that  effects  level  models 
became  the  standard  in  radar  simulation. 


ENERGY  LEVEL  MODELING  •  A  DESIGN 
PERSPECTIVE 

The  alternative  to  effects  level  simulation  is  an 
approach  called  "energy  level  modeling".  The  goal 
of  a  faithful  simulation  with  the  correct  effects  is 
the  same,  but  the  sciution  is  a  bit  nf>ore 
complicated.  The  focus  is  on  understanding  and 
modeling  the  underlying  physical  principles  that 
bring  about  a  sensor  effect  rather  than  on  the 
effect  itself. 


Figure  1  Object  Hierarchy 


In  sensor  simulation,  the  primary  physical 
principle  characterizing  the  model  is  energy  level. 
This  is  true  whether  the  sensor  being  nrtodeled  is 
designed  to  react  to  radar,  infrared,  light,  or  even 
sonic  energy.  The  aim  of  energy  level  modeling  is 
to  determine  the  strengih  of  a  return  on  a  display 
(or  to  send  to  another  subsystem)  by  finding  the 
amount  of  energy  present  at  several  significant 
points  in  the  simulated  environment.  Although  the 
name  "energy  level  modeling*  was  chosen  based 
on  the  prinaple  of  tracking  energy  intensity 
throughout  a  model,  there  are  other  characieristics 
of  the  signal  besides  energy  intensity,  such  as 
waveieri^h,  phase,  coherence,  spectrum,  and 
pulse  repetition  frequency  (PRF)  that  are  tracked 
In  the  same  manner. 

Design  Details 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
drawbacks  to  the  effects  level  approach.  Without 
access  to  direct  experience  in  every  complex 
training  scenario,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  identify 
design  requirements  for  an  accurate 
implementation.  If  requirements  are  changed  or 
clarified,  additional  engineering  is  required  due  to 
lack  of  design  flexibility. 


Although  not  inherent  to  the  principle  of 
energy  level  modeling,  an  object  oriented  design 
(OOD)  strategy  is  recommended  for 
implementation  of  a  sensor  simulation.  Object 
oriented  design  allows  for  a  logical  breakdown  of 
the  components  of  a  simulation.  It  allows  for  data 
encapsulation,  while  still  providing  a  mechanism  to 
share  data  between  objects. 


The  inpact  on  training  is  significant.  A 
simulator  designed  with  effects  level  priiKiples 
tends  to  be  more  generic  and  less  flexible. 
Training  scenarios  tend  to  be  predictable.  The 
system  may  be  less  responsive  to  a  student's  or 
Instmctor's  input.  As  a  consequence,  the  trainer 


One  example  of  an  object  oriented  breakdown 
for  a  sensor  simulation  begins  with  the  distinction 
between  environment  simulation  and  signal 
processing  (see  figure  1).  Separate  software 
iDutines  simulate  the  real  world  outside  the  sensor 
and  the  processing  of  received  energy  Inside  the 
sensor.  The  enwronmental  routines  can  be  further 
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txoken  down  into  objects  that  relate  to  landmass, 
weather,  target,  and  jammer  simulation. 

Overview  •  In  the  case  of  a  radar  simulation, 
the  first  point  at  which  energy  is  measured  is  at 
the  radar  transmitter.  This  is  accomplished  by 
performing  a  computation  based  on  transmitter 
power,  frequency,  modes,  and  any  simulated 
transmitter  malfunctions.  The  effect  of  most 
oiserator  actions  is  taken  into  account  at  this  point. 
Next,  the  percentage  of  transmitted  energy  that 
arrives  at  the  radar  reflector  is  computed  based  on 
atmospheric  and  range  attenuation  and  antenna 
gain  pattern.  Using  the  characteristics  of  each 
simulated  environmental  reflector,  the  energy 
returned  toward  the  sensor  is  calculated.  Finally, 
the  arrwunt  of  that  energy  is  reduced  by  the 
return-trip  atmospheric  and  range  attenuation,  and 
the  receiver  antenna  gain  is  factored  in.  Once  the 
intensity  of  radiation  received  in  the  waveguide  is 
computed,  it  can  be  summed  together  with 
received  intensities  of  similar  character  from  other 
environmental  reflectors.  The  appropriate  signal 
processing  computations  may  then  be  performed 
111  order  to  determine  whether  the  energy  meets 
the  required  thresholds  for  display  or  detection,  tt 
is  duririg  this  final  step  that  other  operator  actions 
such  as  manual  gain  or  threshold  adjustment 
come  into  play. 


Landmass  •  The  tenain  return  Is  computed  by 
sampling  a  local  area  map  based  on  Digital 
Mapping  Agency  (DMA)  data.  This  provides  the 
altitude  and  reflectivity  of  a  representative  sample 
of  points  in  the  landmass  database.  At  any  given 
point,  the  return  from  a  terrain  patch  is  computed 
based  on  Its  reflectivity,  distance,  and  angle  of 
incidence.  Because  landmass  is  simulate  as  area 
clutter,  the  computed  value  for  received  power  is 
attenuated  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the  range 
to  the  terrain  reflector.  The  effect  of  the  landmass 
blocking  the  line  of  sight  to  ether  environmental 
reflectors  is  also  taken  into  account. 

Weather  •  The  weather  return  is  computed 
based  on  the  intensity  of  the  weather  cell  and 
distance  to  the  cell.  Weather  also  has  the  effect  of 
partially  attenuating  targets  and  landmass  whose 
return  must  pass  through  the  weather  cell.  Each 
portion  a  weather  cell  can  also  attenuate  return 
from  other  portions  behind  it,  so  weather  Is 
simulated  as  volumetric  clutter.  The  degree  of  this 
attenuation  will  vary  based  on  weather  Intensity 
and  (in  the  case  of  a  radar  sensor)  transmitter 
frequency. 

Targets  •  Target  return  is  calculated  from 
distance  to  the  target,  its  radar  cross  section 
(PCS),  and  any  atmospheric  or  weather-related 
attenuation.  The  received  power  Is  attenuated  In 
proportion  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  range  to  the 
target.  This  is  done  because,  unRke  landmass, 
the  amount  of  reflecting  target  area  does  not  vary 


with  range.  Objects  which  are  smaller  In  size  than 
the  radar  resolution  are  simulated  as  point  targets. 
Larger  targets  can  be  combined  with  landmass  or 
split  into  multiple  point  targets. 


Figure  2  Jammer  Data  Flow  Diagram 

Jammers  •  When  simulating  the  radar  return 
of  ECM,  different  strategies  may  need  to  be  used 
based  on  the  jammer  type.  Two  examples  are 
given  here. 

A  simple  noise  jammer  will  emit  high  levels  of 
radar  energy  regardless  of  the  presence  of  other 
emitters.  Model  calculation  for  this  threat  begins  at 
the  jammer  itself.  Its  effective  power  is  attenuated 
by  its  own  antenna  gain.  At  this  point  the  eneig/  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  reflected  radar  return.  Its 
one-way  range  attenuation  and  receiver  antenna 
attenuation  are  calculated  and  applied  to  the 
energy  generated. 

A  coherent  repealing  or  transponding  jammer 
echoes  back  un  amplified  or  modulated  version  of 
any  radar  energy  it  may  detect  that  falls  within  a 
certain  frequency  or  power  range.  This  type  is 
handled  in  the  same  way  as  a  target  return.  The 
difference  is  that  the  repeater  gain  Is  used  instead 
of  PCS  to  figure  the  turnaround  differential  at  the 
target.  In  this  way  practical  limits  on  total  jammer 
power  output  can  be  simulated. 

All  jammer  types  can  be  simulated  using  a 
similar  object  structure.  An  example  of  a  typical 
jammer  object  data  flow  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Signal  Processing  *  In  the  signal  processing 
routines,  the  return  from  each  of  the  environmental 
objects  Is  summed  into  one  total  return.  Antenna 
gain  is  taken  into  account.  Inputs  from  the  sensor 
operator,  like  mode  or  channel  switching,  are 
factored  in.  Internal  controls  such  as  automatic 
gain  control  are  applied. 

Analysis 

A  Nmitation  of  this  approach  Is  that  a  greater 
Investment  in  research  and  requirements  analysis 
is  required.  This  additional  research  Is  needeo  to 
identrfy  sufficient  underlying  radar  and  ECM 
characteristics  to  provide  an  accurate  energy  level 
model.  Feedback  from  experienced  sensor 
operators  remains  an  important  part  of  the  design 
process.  An  energy  level  model  may  also 
consume  more  processor  time  than  a  simple 
effects  level  model. 
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VWEBim 


Figures  RES  Processor  Architecture 


This  extra  investment  during  requirements 
identiflcation  provides  a  benefit  during  the  design 
of  the  actual  algorithms.  This  is  a  good  exampie  of 
aiiowing  the  computer  to  do  the  work  rather  than 
the  programnter.  With  the  proper  radar  equations 
encoded  into  the  software,  maintainabiiity  is 
improved.  Enhancements  can  be  implemented 
without  additional  research  into  the  underlying 
radar  equations. 

ENERGY  LEVEL  MODELING  •  A  TRAINING 
PERSPECTIVE 

There  are  several  benefits  of  simulator  training 
utilizing  a  real-time  energy  level  model  instead  of 
the  simpler  effects  level  model.  The  most 
predominant  of  these  is  the  improved  realism  of 
the  simulation  afforded  the  student  by  providing  an 
Interface  with  the  actual  radar  ^stem  software 
and  control  devices.  This  is  preferable  to  using  a 
software  engineer's  conception  of  radar  displays, 
especially  those  affected  by  ECM,  for  two  reasons. 
Pre-designed  displays  may  not  necessarily  be 
correct  tor  a  given  scenario,  and  planning  for 
eve7  possible  scenario  creates  an  Inflexible 
training  environment. 

Realism  is  further  enhanced  by  simulating  the 
inconstant  nature  of  energy  waveform  interactions 
emanating  from  two  or  more  jamming  sources.  In 
the  real  world  these  waveform  additions  and 
cancellations  would  have  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
radar  system  and  displayed  In  a  form  consistent 
with  running  radar  software.  Depending  on  the 
various  levels  of  the  received  energies, 
atmospheric  attenuation,  operator  selected  gains 
and  a  host  of  other  variables,  actual  displays  will 
be  constantly  changing.  This  phenomenon  Is  rtot 
present  at  all  in  the  effects  level  model.  While  the 


predictability  of  effects  level  ntodeling  allows  a 
specific  scenario  to  be  repeated  unchanged  until 
the  desired  response  is  elicited,  the  scenario  itself 
is  not  a  true  simuliitlon. 

Another  benefit  realized  by  an  energy  level 
modeling  solution  is  that  a  wider  variety  of 

gctential  effects  are  available  for  denwnstration. 

y  allowing  the  instructor  to  adjust  ECM 
parameters  SJich  as  sweep  rate,  frequency 
bandwidth  and  repetition  rate  to  real  or  suspected 
values,  an  unlimited  number  of  training  scenarios 
can  be  presented  with  highly  accurate  displays. 
The  energy  level  model  Is  completely  adaptable  to 
future  generations  of  jamming  platforms  with  little 
additional  software  coding  required. 

Furthermore,  all  effects  are  interactive.  The 
programmer  does  not  have  to  design  displays  to  fit 
all  possible  scenarios.  All  combinations  of  jammer 
energy  are  simply  calculated,  summed  and 
passed  to  actual  radar  software  tor  display.  As  a 
result,  a  wide  variety  of  jamming  platfonns  is 
available  for  display.  This  allows  for  the  utmost  in 
flexible  training  op^rtunities. 

Given  that  real-time  operator  action  Is  factored 
Into  the  equation  as  the  scenario  proceeds,  the 
display  effects  resulting  from  operator  input  are 
realistic  and  Instantaneous.  This  allows  the 
Instructor  to  reinforce  proper  decisions  "on-the- 
spot"  which  equates  to  both  a  better 
understanding  of  ECM  cause  and  effect  concepts 
and  a  faster  learning  of  correct  procedures  and 
techniques.  Consequently,  while  effects  level 
models  afford  limited  training  for  a  finite  number  of 
scenarios,  the  realism  and  flexibility  offered  by  the 
energy  level  model  allows  a  greater  amount  of 
quality  training  to  be  conducted. 
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APPLICATIONS 


Energy  level  modeling  is  a  relatively 
sophisticated  approach  to  sensor  simulation 
Recent  improvements  in  the  power  and  cost  of 
general  purpose  microprocessor-based  computers 
make  j^roaches  such  as  this  one  possible.  The 
suitability  of  energy  level  modeling  to  ECM 
simulation  has  been  denrxinslrated  by  the  F-14A 
Weapon  Systems  Trainer  (WST)  upgrade  Also, 
there  are  numerous  other  applications  where  this 
approach  would  be  appropriate. 

F-14A  Weapon  Systems  Trainer 

The  main  goal  of  the  F-14A  WST  upgrade 
was  to  provide  an  accurate  arvj  maintainable  ECM 
simulation  St  a  reasonable  cost.  Rather  than 
modify  the  existing  obsolete  radar  simulation 
equipment,  a  new  Radar  Environment  System 
(RES)  was  built  The  choice  of  real-time 
computational  hardware,  a  VME  chassis  with 
eieven  68040-based  Motorola  MVME-165  cards 
(see  Figure  3).  helped  make  the  energy  level 
model  a  success  on  this  upgrade.  These 
processors  provided  the  power  to  make  energy 
level  com.putations  using  floating  point  arithmetic 
in  real-time. 

An  extensive  list  of  electronic 
countermeasures  was  provided  on  the  new  RES 
Some  of  the  ECM  simulated  were  spot  noise 
jammers,  barrage  noise  jammers,  velocity  gate 
stealers,  range  gate  stealers,  false  doppler  target 
generators,  repeater  noise  jammers,  cross 
polarization  jammers,  swept  amplitude 
modulators,  and  combinations  thereof.  In  all,  over 
thirty  distinct  jammers  were  simulated. 

The  RES  simulated  the  functionality  of  the 
AWG-9  radar  subsystem  (see  Figure  4). 

Accordingly,  it  was  required  to  interface  with  actual 
on-board  computer  (OBC)  subsystem  hardware 
and  software  by  way  of  the  host  cornpuier  (see 
Figure  5).  As  a  result,  the  ECM  simulation  was 
required  to  generate  output  that  was  realistic 
enough  for  identification  by  threat  recognition 
algorithms  in  the  OBC.  An  accurate  presentation 
on  the  radar  display  was  also  a  requirement.  The 
energy  level  approach  proved  to  be  ideal  for 
meeting  these  requirements,  especially  when 
simulating  scenanos  involvirig  target  screening 
and  stanroff  jamming. 

After  the  RES  was  successfully  installed,  an 
additional  software  upgrade  was  delivered.  The 
schedule  and  cost  of  this  modification  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  flexibility  of  the 
energy  level  modeling  design  approach. 
Furthermore,  such  a  cnange  would  have  been 
prohibitive  to  make  in  the  original  analog  hardware 


radar  simulation  system  that  was  replaced  by  the 
RES. 

Potential  for  Other  Systems 

Such  an  approach  has  many  other  potential 
applications.  Any  trainer  or  sirrxjiator  that  uses 
analog  equipment  or  older  digital  equipment  for  its 
sensor  simulation  subsystem  could  be  a  candidate 
for  such  an  update.  Today’s  digital  systems  have 
the  power  to  allow  engineers  flexibility  in  their 
software  design.  Designers  can  concentrate  more 
on  the  radar  nrtodels  atxl  spend  less  time  worrying 
about  software  shortcuts  (such  as  using  integer 
arithmetic  or  assembly  code)  to  satisfy  real-time 
requirements. 


Figure  4  AWG-9  Radar  Subsystem 

This  approach  also  makes  sense  for  any 
system  where  improved  fidelity  or  realism  is 
crucial  to  the  training  objedive.  If  the  simulation 
host  processor  is  sufficiently  fast  and  has  enough 
spare  capacity,  an  energy  level  sensor  rrxxiel 
could  be  added  in  software  with  no  hardware 
rrodifications  at  all.  The  improvements  in 
microprocessor  technology  have  made  feasible 
new  software  design  approaches  that  were  not 
possibie  even  five  yeaiS  ayO. 
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computational  complex 
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Figure  5  Trainer  Diagram 


CONCLUSION 

The  software  design  approach  called  energy 
level  modeling,  made  possible  by  recent  advances 
in  hardware  technology,  has  many  benefits  from 
both  a  design  and  framing  standpoint.  Reliability, 
flexibility,  and  lidelity  are  all  enhanced.  It  is  hoped 
that  others  will  be  able  to  apply  these  pnnciples  to 


a  wide  range  of  real-time  applications.  As 
computational  power  increases,  sofiware  design 
solutions  must  continue  to  evolve  to  exploit  the 
potential  of  machines  providing  greater  speed  and 
capacity.  The  principles  that  underlie  energy  level 
modeling  should  inspire  continual  methodology 
improvements  as  hardware  capability  grows. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Integrated  Electronic  Combat  Simulation  System  (lECSS)  has  been  developed  for  the  MH- 
53J  and  MH-60G  Weapon  System  Trainers  (WSTs)  and  is  under  development  for  the  HC-130P  Aircrew 
Training  Device  (AID).  This  system  provides  dynamic  simulation  of  the  closed  loop  Electronic  Combat 
(EC)  environment  to  support  multiship  operations  for  eight  networked  training  systems.  The  lECSS 
simulates:  (1)  The  electromagnetic  and  infrared  environment:  (2)  Threat  weapons  dynamics  and 
engagement  including  basic  C3  characteristics;  (3)  Electronic  warfare  (EW)  defensive  system  processing 
and  environment  interaction:  (4)  Countermeasures  effectiveness  calculations;  and  (5)  EW  systems  audio 
and  video  interface  to  the  aircrew.  The  level  of  fidelity  for  this  simulation  is  sufficient  to  accommodate 
mission  rehearsal  for  qualified  aircrews  in  addition  to  programmed,  repeatable  training  to  qualify  or 
upgrade  new  aircrew  members. 

The  lECSS  real-time  software  for  one  WST  is  hosted  on  a  single  VME  chassis  with  multiple  68030 
CPUs,  and  these  general  purpose  processors  communicate  with  the  simulation  host  computer  through 
shared  memory.  The  lECSS  has  been  developed  using  a  building-block  approach  which  separates 
threat  modeling.  In  this  way,  enhancements  can  be  made  to  any  model  without  significant  impact  to 
other  existing  modes  The  software  suite  also  includes  off-line  editors  and  diagnostic  tools  in  addition  to 
the  real-time  functions.  Off-line  threat  setup  involves  populating  a  file  structure  which  contains  threat 
laydown  and  characterization  data.  New  threats  are  easily  added  to  the  database  through  menu-driven 
editors. 

An  Inter-Simulation  Network  (ISN)  connects  up  to  eight  lECSS-equipped  trainers  through  a  fiber¬ 
optic  based  reflective  memory  technique.  All  eight  players  share  a  common  electromagnetic  simulation 
but  individually  process  the  environment  based  upon  position,  occulting,  and  defensive  models  assigned. 
This  enables  the  WSTs/ATDs  to  mission  rehearse  or  fly  in  formation  through  a  consistent  environmental 
laydown. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SYSTEM  OVERVIEW 

The  Integrated  Electronic  Combat  Simulation 
System  (lECSS)  provides  a  full  electronic 
combat  (EC)  simulation  capability  for  the  MH- 
53J  Pave  Low  and  MH-60G  Pave  Hawk 
Weapon  System  Trainers  (WSTs).  A  follow-on 
effort  currently  under  development  will  install 
the  same  capability  on  the  HC-130P  Aircrew 
Training  Device  (ATD).  All  three  of  the  aircrew 
training  simulators  are  installed  at  the  USAF 
542nd  Crew  Training  Wing,  Kirtland  Air  Force 
Base,  Albuquerque,  Nev/  Mexico. 


The  basic  system  lequirement  for  lECSS  was  to 
provide  the  government  with  the  capability  of 
realistically  simulating  a  full  EC  scenario  in  real¬ 
time  using  a  cockpit  mockup  as  the  user 
interface  for  the  aircrew.  An  extension  to  this 
basic  requirement  was  to  provide  the  capability 
of  supporting  multiple  WSTs  "playing"  in  the 
same  gaming  scenario.  In  other  words,  the 
threat  simulation  software  would  have  the 
capability  of  encountering  any  one  of  up  to  eight 
WSTs/ATDs. 

The  basic  architecture  of  the  WSTs/ATDs, 
shown  in  Figure  1 ,  implements  the  common  EC 
environment  as  a  shared  memory  data  structure 


MH-53J 


MH-60G 


Figure  1  Weapon  System  Architecture 


between  WSTs/ATDs  via  the  Inter-Simulator 
Network  (ISN),  a  fiber  optic  based  reflective 
memory.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  lECSS 
nomenclature  implies  the  simulation  of  multiple, 
integrated  Electronic  Combat  Simulation 
Systems  (ECSS),  In  a  multiship,  networked 
simulation,  one  of  the  ECSSs  is  declared  as 
master  of  the  entire  threat  simulation 
environment.  It  is  the  master's  responsibility  to 
assimilate  all  scenario  information  from  the 
slave  ECSSs  to  derive  an  active  threat  list. 
During  the  generation  of  the  active  threat  list, 
the  master  is  also  responsible  for  determining 
targeting  assignments  against  all  active  aircraft 
on  the  network. 

Each  ECSS  also  provides  its  respective 
WST/ATD  with  the  ability  of  simulating  all  of  the 
electronic  warfare  (EW)  avionics  installed  on  the 
aircraft  in  addition  to  providing  a  local  threat 
simulation  capability.  The  threat  simulation  will 
support  a  scenario  of  400  unique  threats  with  a 
maximum  of  64  active  at  any  given  instant  in 


time.  The  simulation  also  provides  a  closed 
looped  simulation  of  countermeasures 
effectiveness  using  the  best  available 
effectiveness  data. 

The  ECSS  software  architecture,  shown  in 
Figure  2,  is  based  on  the  concept  of  simulating 
the  EC  environment  using  a  shared  memory 
data  stojcture  modeled  as  the  electromagnetic 
environment.  This  data  structure,  referred  to  as 
the  Common  Environment  Data  (CED;,  contains 
the  information  pertinent  to  describing  the 
battlefield  environment  to  the  level  of  fidelity 
required  for  a  training  simulator.  Ihe  CED 
includes  structures  for  storing  active  threats, 
active  emitters,  active  weapons,  and  any  active 
countermeasures  (CM)  being  applied  to  the 
scenario.  The  CM  data  structures  provided 
include  RFCM,  IRCM,  and  chaff  and  flare 
e<pendables. 

To  fully  support  the  expansicn  and  flexibility  of 
the  lECSS  design,  a  full  suite  of  off-line 
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Figure  2  ECSS  Software  Architecture 


database  support  tools  were  developed  to 
provide  the  end-user  with  the  capability  of 
maintaining  the  databases  required  for  lECSS. 
These  tools  provide  the  user  with  the  capability 
of  generating  new  and  updating  existing  threat 
simulation  parametrics.  It  also  provides  the 
ability  for  generating  a  scenario  mission  load. 
Each  mission  load  contains  up  to  25  different 
mission  scenarios  or  laydowns.  Each  laydown 
defines  the  location  of  a  maximum  of  400 
unique  threats  and  defines  the  desired 
Command,  Control,  and  Communications  (C3) 
network  for  each  scenario. 


THREAT  SIMULATION 

The  threat  simulation  models  activate  and 
engage  the  WSTs/ATDs  in  a  controlled  manner 
in  order  to  simulate  actual  battlefield  threat 
environments.  Although  there  are  many  threat 
sir..w.!aiioii  models  available,  the  unique  nature 
of  networked  aircraft  operating  over  large  areas 
and  distances  compounds  the  threat  simulation 
problem  because  each  WST/ATD  must  contend 
with  its  own  subset  of  threats.  In  addition,  the 
thieat  simulation  model  must  be  iiidepeiident  of 
other  EW  simulation  functions  so  that  it  can  be 
used  for  any  WST/ATD.  The  lECSS  threat 
simulation  model  is  one  approach  to  solving  the 
networked  problem  while  providing  a  generic 
model. 


The  threat  simulation  models  begin  with  a 
mission  load  which  is  built  off-line  by  the  user. 
The  mission  load  contains  information  such  as 
threat  scenario  laydowns,  threat  parametrics, 
weapon  parametrics,  C3  information,  and  other 
EW-related  data.  The  mission  load  is  read  into 
real-time  data  structures  during  initialization.  An 
important  real-time  data  structure  is  the  threat 
laydown.  The  threat  laydown  data  structure 
contains  threat  identification  and  positional  data. 
This  data  structure  is  available  to  every 
WST/ATD  via  the  ISN,  thus,  the  threat  laydown 
serves  as  the  starting  point  for  all  real-time 
threat  functions 

When  the  network  is  being  operated  in  the 
master-slave  role,  the  master  WST/ATD  is 
responsible  for  generating  a  master  threat 
environment  from  the  slaves’  local  threat 
environments,  executing  tactics  algorithms  for 
the  threats  in  the  master  threat  environment, 
generating  airborne  interceptor  flight  paths,  and 
managing  certain  commands  from  the  instmetor 
operator  station  (lOS).  The  slave  WSTs/ATDs 
are  responsible  for  generating  their  own  local 
threat  environments,  producing  weapon  flyouts, 
and  reacting  to  certain  inputs  from  the  lOS. 
When  the  WST/ATD  is  operating  in  the 
standalone  mode,  then  all  functions  are 
accomplished  by  the  standalone  ECSS. 

Figure  3  describes  the  general  approach  for 
production  of  the  master  electronic  warfare 


Figure  3  Master  Electronic  Warfare  Environment 
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(threat)  environment  (MEWE).  Each  slave 
WST/ATD  produces  a  local  threat  environment 
consisting  of  up  to  64  threats  from  a  maximum 
threat  laydown  of  400  threats  during  the  add 
process.  It  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  number 
of  potential  threats  to  a  manageable  limit  to 
meet  real-time  limitations  in  processing.  The 
reduction  of  potential  threats  from  the  laydown 
to  the  local  threat  environment  (add  list)  is 
accomplished  by  comparing  map  ranges  from 
the  WST/ATD  to  each  threat  in  the  laydown  to  a 
threat  activation  range,  checking  initial  occulting 
(terrain  masking)  information,  and  exercising 
initial  C3  data.  In  addition,  threats  already  in 
the  MEWE  are  ignored  by  the  add  process.  The 
resulting  add  list  is  prioritized  by  slant  range, 
from  the  threat  to  the  WST/ATD,  and  the  excess 
threats  ovei  64  are  elimiiidiod  fiom  further 
consideration. 

The  add  lists  are  obtained  by  the  master  over 
the  ISN.  The  master  takes  each  add  list  and 
prioritizes  each  threat  in  the  add  lists  by  slant 
range.  Only  the  64  highest  prionty  threats  are 
slotted  into  the  MEWE,  which  is  part  of  the 
overall  CED  structure.  The  master  also  deletes 
threats  from  the  MEWE  when  they  are  occulted 
from  their  contributing  WST/ATD  for  a 
predetermined  time  period  or  when  the 
WST/ATD  leaves  the  threat's  activation  range. 

After  the  MEWE  is  constructed,  the  master  is 
responsible  for  target  assignment  A  WST/ATD 
is  listed  as  a  player  possible  when  a  threat 
affects  it.  From  this  player  possible  list,  the 
master  determines,  based  upon  slant  range, 
which  WST/ATD  will  be  targeted  by  a  specific 
threat.  Threats  continue  to  target  a  WST/ATD 
until  it  is  shot  down,  occulted,  Oi  leaves  tiie 
activation  range  of  the  threat. 

After  target  assignment,  the  targeted  WST/ATD 
ECSS  calculates  the  relative  positional 
information  (relative  azimuths,  relative 
elevations,  etc.)  for  the  threat  and  requests 
occulting  information  from  the  Digital  Radar 
Land  Mass  Simulator  (DFtLMS)  during  the 
update  process.  This  information  is  then 
transmitted  bad;  to  the  MEWE  for  use  by  the 
master  threat  simulation.  The  process  is  then 
repeated  at  a  resolution  required  to  support  the 
overall  system  fidelity. 

Each  threat  is  built  off-line  using  a  series  of 
tactics  algorithms  which  dictate  how  the  threat 
operates  in  the  simulation.  The  master 


executes  these  algorithms  for  each  threat  in  the 
MEWE  depending  upon  positional  factors, 
ECM/ECCM  factors,  and  probability  of 
detection.  Atmospheric  factors,  such  as  range 
attenuation,  rain,  visibility,  and  terrain  clutter 
affect  the  probability  of  detection.  The  master 
also  determines  when  a  threat  fires/launches  at 
the  targeted  aircraft.  The  goal  was  to  make  this 
part  of  the  threat  simulation  as  representative  of 
the  actual  threat  system  operation,  so  that  there 
was  little  to  no  perceivable  difference  to  the 
aircrew  between  the  actual  and  simulated  threat 
environments. 

An  essential  part  of  the  threat  simulation  is  the 
C3  system  The  threats  can  be  defined  in  the 
scenario  as  either  autonomous  or  networked. 
An  autonomous  threat  operates  by  itself  based 
upon  its  own  activation  range  and  parameters. 
Networked  threats  rely  upon  other  threats  in  the 
network,  called  controllers,  to  activate  them. 
The  controllers  are  defined  in  the  mission  load. 
Networked  threats  rely  on  the  controllers  to 
detect  the  incoming  targets  and  activate  them. 
Activation,  engagement,  and  weapon  firing  are 
dependent  upon  the  level  of  conflict  selected  for 
a  threat  scenario.  The  instructor  can  define  the 
level  of  conflict  off-line  and  then  modify  it  during 
the  mission  rehearsal  session  through  the  IDS. 

The  master  also  generates  the  airborne 
interceptor  (Al)  flight  paths.  During  the  mission 
load  build.  Als  can  be  defined  for  the  simulation. 
These  Als,  during  real-time,  automatically 
activate  and  engage  a  targeted  WST/ATD.  The 
flight  path  generation  routines  are  six  DOF 
models  and  the  information  they  provide  is  not 
only  used  in  the  threat  simulation,  but 
trarisfeiieu  to  the  Corripuler  Image  Generatoi 
(CIG)  so  that  the  Al  can  be  presented  visually  in 
the  simulation 

Each  WST/ATD  ECSS  calculates,  as  stated 
above,  relative  positional  information  for  a 
threat  that  could  affect  it  (player  possible).  The 
relatives  consist  of  aircraft  azimuth  and 
elevation  relative  to  the  WST/ATD  X.Y.Z 
coordinate  system,  relative  azimuth  and 
elevatio.n  relative  to  true  north  (using  a 
Cartesian  coordinate  system),  map  (X,Y)  and 
slant  (X,Y,Z)  ranges,  aircraft  radar  cross  section 
(RCS)  and  infrared  (IR)  signature,  and  threat 
radar/IR  field  of  view  checks  and  power 
densities  at  the  WST/ATD.  The  relatives  are 
used  throughout  the  threat  and  EW  equipment 
simulations. 
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Figure  4  Damage  Area  Scheme 


Eacli  WST/ATD  ECSS  also  calculates  the 
weapon  flyout  trajectories  and  damage 
assessment  for  a  weapon  that  has  been 
fired/launched  at  it.  The  flyout  trajectories  are 
six  degree  of  freedom  (DOF)  trajectories  and 
are  used  by  the  CIG  to  present  the  flyout 
visually.  There  are  five  trajectones  simulated. 
The  pursuit  trajectory  determines  the  target  line- 
of-sight  fiom  the  weapon  and  directs  the 
weapon  velocity  vector  toward  the  target.  The 
three-point  trajectory  determines  the  target's 
line-of-sight  from  the  weapon,  computes  the 
weapon's  time-to-impact  from  the  line-of-sight, 
calculates  the  target  velocity  and  the  weapon 
speed,  and  directs  the  weapon  velocity  vector 
toward  the  predicted  impact  point.  The 
proportional  navigation  trajectory  determines  the 
target  line-of-sight  from  the  weapon,  computes 
the  line-of-sight  angle  rate  of  change  and  vector 
direction  of  change  from  the  line-of-sight,  tracks 
weapon  velocity  history  data,  limits  and  filters 
the  line-of-sight  angle  rate  of  change,  and 
modifies  the  weapon's  velocity  vector  direction 
from  the  filtered  line-of-sight  angle  rate  of 
change  and  vector  direction  of  change.  The 
beam  rider  trajectory  determines  the  target  line- 
of-sight  from  the  weapon's  control  point  and 
modifies  the  weapon's  velocity  vector  direction 
to  remain  along  this  line-of-sight.  The  ballistic 
trajectory  determines  the  weapon's  velocity 
vector  in  a  straight  line  path. 

The  damage  assessment  model  (or  a  WST/ATD 
initially  hanint;  at  the  termination  of  a  weapon 
flyout.  A  Monte  Carlo  technique  is  used  to 
determine  if  the  weapon  makes  a  direct  impact 
upon  the  target.  Direct  impacts  result  in  direct 


kills.  If  the  weapon  missed  but  still  detonated,  a 
damage  assessment  model  is  used  to  determine 
the  amount  of  damage  the  target  took.  This 
model  breaks  the  target  up  into  six  areas  that 
surround  the  target  The  damage  area  is 
determined  at  weapon  termination.  The  amount 
of  fragmentation/blast  damage  is  calculated  for 
the  damage  area  and  scaled.  Each  damage 
area  has  a  set  of  critical  equipment  that  is 
susceptible  to  damage  and  rated  as  to  how 
much  scaled  fragmentation/blast  it  would  take  to 
"kill"  that  component.  The  amount  of  scaled 
fragmentation/blast  damage  is  used  to 
determine  which  components  are  "killed"  or  not 
"killed"  and  those  that  are  "killed"  are 
automalically  malfunctioned.  The  aircrew 
member  must  then  respond  to  the  affects  of  a 
damaged  aircraft  which  could  ultimately  become 
a  "kill".  Figure  4  illustrates  the  damage  area 
concept  for  the  damage  assessment  model. 

EW  DEFENSIVE  SYSTEMS  AND 
COUNTERMEASURES  SIMULATION 

The  design  approach  used  for  the  EW  defensive 
systems  models  decoupled  the  threat  models 
from  the  operation  of  the  defensive  models. 
Early  EW  simulations  routinely  structured  their 
threat  models  to  drive  specific  reactions  in  the 
defensive  systems  models.  Parameters 
selected  for  threat  simulations  were  specifically 
tailored  to  drive  a  required  radar  warning 
receiver  display  and  audio  response,  or  dictate 
a  «;nRr.iripd  countermeasures  effectiveness.  As 
part  of  the  threat  structure,  for  a  given  threat 
operating  mode  and  countermeasures  systems 
technique,  selection  of  a  single  exact 
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effective. less  factor  would  be  applied  to  the 
threat  for  the  entire  engagement.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  these  effectivity  factors  were 
placed  in  the  threat  structure  and  not  part  of  the 
defensive  systems  model.  The  detensive 
systems  models,  in  large  part,  only  processed 
switch  changes  and  lamp  displays. 

To  accommodate  this  decoupling,  the  design  for 
radar  warning  receiver  (RWR)  models  must 
begin  with  an  in-  depth  analysis  of  the 
operational  flight  program  (OFP).  For  each 
module  of  the  OFP,  a  trade  analysis  is  lequired 
to  determine  whether:  (1)  the  actual  OFP  code 
can  be  used  line  by  line,  (2)  an  emulation  of  the 
module  be  created;  (3)  the  module  be 
functionally  simulated;  or  (4)  the  particular 
module  may  not  be  required  for 
simulation/training.  Of  course,  the  simulation 
host  language  and  ease  of  translation  to  the 
host  language  plays  a  critical  role  in  use  of  the 
OFP  line  for  line.  Programmability  of  modem 
RWRs  is  a  cntical  factor  in  the  rehost/emulation 
analysis.  The  approach  used  in  the  lECSS  was 
driven  by  the  design  decision  to  incorporate 
user  update  capability  to  the  emitter 
identification  data  (EID).  When  a  change  is 
made  to  the  aircrafts  ElO  data,  the  same 
change  can  be  loaded  in  the  simulation's  EID 
since  the  same  data  structure  has  been 
maintained.  The  modules  of  the  OFP  that 
directly  access  the  EID  are  therefore  rehosted  to 
the  simulation's  host  language.  This  design 
approach  creates  a  simulation  near  emulation  of 
the  aircraft's  RWR.  As  a  result,  the  RWR 
simulation  operates  independently  of  the  threat 
environment.  The  RWR  simulation  samples  the 
threat  environme.it,  reads  all  threat  parametric 
data,  and  from  this  point  on  processes  the  data, 
aispiays  the  tnreat  symbology  and  creates  the 
associated  threat  audio  without  further  direct 
interaction  with  the  threat  environment  until  a 
new  processing  cycle  is  initiated. 

For  active  countermeasures  systems  models,  all 
switchology  and  display  simulation,  threat 
processing,  and  countermeasures  assignment 
are  accomplished  internal  to  the  model.  Data 
structures  independent  and  decoupled  from  the 
threat  structure  are  used  to  store  and  maintain 
the  effectivity  factors  used  by  the 
countermeasures  effectiveness  module  of  the 
lECSS  simulation.  For  electronic  and  infrared 
countermeasures  systems,  the  technique  type 
and  parametrics  associated  with  the  technique 
are  determined  by  the  defensive  system  model 


and  transferred  Ic  the  countermeasures 
effectiveness  routines  For  expendable 
countermeasures,  the  timing  between  releases 
and  the  quantity  for  each  release  is  controlled 
by  the  defensive  system  model.  The  quantity 
for  each  dispense  event  is  transferred  to  the 
countermeasures  effectiveness  routines  as  they 
occur 

The  key  link  to  our  decoupled  threat  and  system 
design  is  the  countermeasures  effectiveness 
(CME)  subroutine  The  CME  receives  inputs 
from  the  lECSS  EW  defensive  systems  and  the 
threat  related  data  from  the  software  partitioned 
common  environment  data  (CED).  The  CME 
scans  all  operating  defensive  systems  for  valid 
countermeasures  entries  in  the  effectiveness 
data  tables.  A  list  of  possible  countermeasures 
is  stored  for  further  processing  For  example,  if 
a  chaff  cloud  is  active,  the  active  threats  are 
tested  for  matching  operating  mode  and  stored 
in  a  countermeasures  possible  list.  Once  all  the 
active  threats  and  defensive  systems 
countermeasures  are  determined,  each  possible 
countermeasure  is  dispatched  to  the  appropriate 
type  of  countermeasure  effectiveness 
subroutine  (RF,  IR,  chaff,  or  flares).  These 
subroutines  compare  the  ewnship's  radar  cross 
section  and  IR  signature  to  the 
countermeasure's  chaff  and  flare  signatures 
respectively  as  well  as  the  jammer-to-signal 
ratio  and  IR  intensity  for  RF  and  IR  jammers. 
The  tabulated  effectiveness  factors  are  then 
adjusted  for  probability  of  success  based  upon 
real  world  flight  and  simulation  test  data.  The 
ownship's  RCS  and  IR  signature  is  updated 
every  effectiveness  call  based  upon  current 
threat/ownship  engagement  geometry.  The 
CME  module  is  executed  at  a  one  hertz  rate, 
and  calculated  threat  aim  point  adjusted  every 
cycle  based  upon  the  cuuent  geometry  and 
environmental  conditions. 

DATABASE  SUPPORT 

The  purpose  ot  the  lECSS  Database  Support 
System  is  to  provide  an  off-line  editing 
capability  of  the  infoimation  needed  to  support  a 
real-time  weapon  system  simulation.  The  data 
is  structured  using  relational  database 
techniques  and  is  available  for  update  via  menu 
driven  interadive  scieen  input  and  standard 
SQL  commanos.  The  lECSS  Database  Supoort 
System  uses  the  ORACLE  Relational  Data  Base 
Management  System  and  ORACLE  products 
such  as  SQL*FORMS  and  SQL'MENU  to 
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accomplish  this  task.  The  database  support 
system  is  divided  into  two  logical  categcnes; 
Library  Maintenance  and  Mission  Preparation. 

Library  Maintenance  tasks  involve  the  editing  of 
data  which  is  used  to  support  the  following 
simulation  capabilities: 

1)  Threat  Parametrics 

2)  Site  and  Platform  Maintenance 

3)  Aircraft  EW  Configuration 

4)  Electronic  Order  of  Battle/C3  (EOB/C3) 
Parameters 

5)  EW  System  Characteristics  and  Emitter 
Identification  Data 


Threat  Parametrics  are  used  by  the  real-time 
threat  models  to  perform  an  accurate  simulation 
of  threats  as  they  interact  with  the  electronic 
warfare  environment.  The  Site  and  Platform 
library  is  essentially  an  association  of  one  or 
more  threats  with  a  Site  or  Platform  name.  The 
Sites  and  Platforms  built  can  be  positioned  in  a 
mission  scenario  causing  all  associated  threats 
to  be  incorporated.  Aircraft  EW  Configuration 
parameters  define  specific  system  setup  data 
for  a  particular  aircraft.  This  includes  the 
positioning  of  countermeasure  dispense 
hardware  onboard  the  aircraft.  The  EOB/C3 
library  defines  engagement  modifiers  and 
communication  delay  times  based  on  a 
particular  conflict  level.  The  EW  System 
characteristics  and  Emitter  Identification  library 
contains  the  data  used  by  the  various  EW 
system  models  to  perfono  an  accurate 
simulation  of  the  system  against  threats  in  the 
environment.  The  data  maintained  in  each  of 


ibrapy  Maintenance  libranes  is  read  during 


lECSS  initialization  at  the  beginning  of  a 
mission  training  or  rehearsal  session. 


Mission  Preparation  involves  the  building  of 
mission  scenarios,  or  laydowns,  based  on 
Library  Maintenance  threat  data,  and  the 
generation  of  these  scenarios  and  supporting 
data  sets  into  a  mission  load.  A  mission  load 
may  contain  up  to  25  different  scenarios  and 
includes  the  threat  parametrics,  weapon 
parametrics,  EW  system  characteristics.  Emitter 
Identification  data  and  threat  positional  data 
required  to  support  the  simulation.  The  mission 
ioaa  files  are  reao  ounng  itCSS  iniiiaiizaticn. 


scenario  is  built  by  positioning  threats  using  the 
lalitude/longitude  coordinate  system.  Each 
threat  is  assigned  other  field  information  such  as 
altitude,  speed,  heading  visual  identification, 
communication  delay  times  and  engagement 
modifiers.  Threats  within  a  single  mission 
scenario  may  be  networked  together  and 
assigned  corresponding  EOB/C3  parameters. 

SUMMARY/CONCLUSIONS 

The  lECSS  supports  a  full  EC  aircrew  training 
capability  providing  for  training  in  the  usage  of 
the  installed  EW  avionics  and  the  proper 
techniques  required  for  countering  the  simulated 
threat  sites.  By  supporting  the  ability  of 
simulating  multiple  aircraft  in  a  single  gaming 
scenario,  the  lECSS  provides  a  mission 
rehearsal  capability  that  is  unparalleled  in  the 
simulator  world. 

Another  major  achievement  in  the  lECSS 
software  implementation  is  the  modularity  of  the 
design  allowing  for  future  software  upgrades. 
This  design  approach  allows  for  new  threat 
simulations  to  be  added  to  the  environment  via 
the  off-line  editors  while  the  real-time  design 
allows  for  insertion  or  deletion  of  EW  avionics 
models  based  on  changes  to  aircraft 
configuration.  Also,  by  keeping  in  mind  the 
desire  to  add  new  SOF  aircraft  to  the  ISN,  the 
design  also  supports  adding  new  aircraft 
configurations  to  the  software  development 
environment.  Finally,  by  having  a  single  data 
area  (CED)  for  all  EC  environment  information, 
the  lECSS  design  can  be  easily  integrated  with 
other  dissimilar  simulations/simulators  by  using 
the  Distnbutcd  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS) 
standards  and  protocols. 


The  mission  scenario  is  the  EW  environment 
defined  by  the  aircrew  instructor  to  accomplish  a 
particular  training  or  rehearsal  objective.  The 
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ABSTRACT 


Simulationof  Infra-Red  (IR),  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar  (SAR),  and  Out-  The-Window  (OTW)  visual  imagery 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  planning  and  rehearsal  of  missions  and  personnel  training  The  challenge  is 
to  develop  database  and  image  generation  systems  that  extremely  rapidly  and  in  real  time  process  geo¬ 
specific  Multi-  Spectral  Imagery  (MSI)  over  large  areas  into  simulated  sensor  imagery  to  achieve  high  real- 
world  accuracy  and  sensor  /  OTW-visual  correlation.  To  meet  this  challenge,  a  novel  architecture  called  a 
Neural  Network  Look-Up  Table  (NNLUT)  which  implements  spectral  conversion  by  neural  networks  has  been 
developed.  The  NNLUT  processor  is  described  and  examples  of  highly  correlated  IR  and  SAR  imagery 
simulated  in  real  time  from  MSI  by  the  NNLUT  are  demonstrated. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I'hs  simulation  of  sensor  and  Out-1  he-Window 
(OT’-V)  visual  imagery  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
planning  and  rehearsal  of  missions.  Typical  imaging 
sensors  include  Forward-Looking  Infrared  (FLIR), 
Svnthe»ic  Aperture  Radar  (S AR) .  night-vision  image 
intensifier.  and  television  camera  electro-optica!  sub¬ 
systems. 

Mission  and  User  Needs 

In  order  to  maximize  the  probability  of  a  success¬ 
ful  mission,  mission  personnel  need  to  observe 
simulated  imagery  to  become  familiar  with  how  the 
world  will  appear  through  on-board  sensors  as  well 
as  out  the  wirvjows  of  their  platforms  before  they 
proceed  with  the  actual  mission.  Ttris  “image  famil¬ 
iarization"  procedure  may  be  performed  while  plan¬ 
ning  the  mission  and  evaluating,  or  rehearsing,  it. 

Because  the  simulated  imagery  needs  to  portray 
the  real  world  in  terms  of  time  as  well  as  geographic 
accuracy,  only  the  most  recently  acquired  imagery 
of  geographic  areas  in  the  world  should  be  used  as 
the  basis  forthe  simulation  (Figure  t).  The  acquired 
Multi-Spectral  Imagery  (MSI)  data  is  pre-processed 
to  compensate  for  sensor  peculiarities  and  geo- 
positioned  over  stored  three-dimensional  (3-D)  ter¬ 
rain  elevation  and  model  height  data.  The  combined 
imagery  and  3-D  data  is  reformatted  into  a  run-time 
Image  Generator  (IG)  database  and  is  then  avail¬ 
able  for  mission  planning  ana  rehearsal. 


The  challenge  is  to  develop  systems  that  perform 
such  pre-processing,  geo-  positioning,  and  run-time 
IGdatabase  generation  extremely  rapidly  so  that  the 
simulated  sensor  and  OTW-visual  imagery  is  made 
quickly  available  to  mission  users  before  it  becomes 
outdated.  The  information  extracted  by  the  person¬ 
nel  from  the  simulated  imagery  also  needs  to  corre¬ 
late  well  among  the  seriS'jrs  and  OTVV-visual  do¬ 
mains.  Furthermore,  such  processing  should  be 
easily  performed  by  mission  personnel  <  epioyed  in 
the  field  -  without  requiring  a  high  level  c  personnel 
expertise  in  simulation  database  rrx^deling.  And 
finally,  the  correlated  sensor  and  OTW-visual  simu¬ 
lation  and  database  system  should  be  designed  to 
allow  trade-offs  between  cost,  fidelity,  and  other 
simulation  performance  measures. 

Unique  Sensor  Simulation  Approach 

This  paper  describes  a  neural-network-program¬ 
mable  processor  called  NNLUT  -a  Neural-Network 
Look-Up  Table  -  to  satisfy  such  multi-sensor  simula¬ 
tion  needs.  The  NNLUT  processor  hardware  arxi 
software  have  been  uniquely  implemented  for  accu¬ 
rate  and  real-time  simulation  of  geo-specific,  corre¬ 
lated,  Infra-Red  (IR)  and  SAR  sensor  imagery  di- 
rectlyfrom  multi-band,  Mutii-Spectral  Imagery  (MSI). 

The  NNLUT  system  approach  achieves  the  rapid 
availability,  high  correlation,  and  high  geo-specific 
accuracy  of  the  simulated  multi-sensor  and  OTW- 
visual  imagery  by  directly  processing  the  source 
MSI  Ouipui  by  the  CIG  in  real-tirnC.  thereby  mini.miz- 
ing  eftort-intensive,  non-real-time,  database  model¬ 
ing  activities  (Figure  2). 
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Rgurel.  Fleld-Oeployal 

The  rapid  simulation  availability  is  achieved  in 
tNO  ways.  First,  generating  only  a  single  run-time  IG 
database,  rather  than  separate  multiple  sensor  and 
OTW-visual  IG  databases,  makes  the  “common" 
database  available  for  real-time,  direct,  processing 
by  the  NNLUT. 

The  second  way.  in  which  rapid  availability  is 
achieved,  is  by  directly  processing  geo-specific  MSI 
over  large  gaming  areas  (backgrounds)  while  fea¬ 
tures  and  models  are  inserted  only  in  small,  high- 
interest  areas.  Run-time  database  generation  steps, 
represented  by  the  "Reform  'ng"  block  in  Figure 
2b,  include  geo-positioning  oi  the  input  MSI  over 
terrain  elevation  data  using  accurately  known  ground- 
control  points,  ortho-rectification  to  compensate  for 
MSI  sensor  oblique  view  angles,  mosaicking,  and 
contrast-balancing  of  muHiple  MSI  scenes  into  a 
gridded  gaming  area  database,  partitioning  the  MSI/ 
elevation  database  into  IG  texture  blocks,  and  per¬ 
forming  IG  polygon-to-  texture  mapping  assign¬ 
ments. 

Geospecific  accuracy  is  achieved  by  directly 
processing  the  MSI  into  sensor  image  intensities 


Image  Simulation  Facility 

thereby  preserving  information  relating  to  surface 
matenals.  This  approach  is  in  contrast  to  traditional 
sensor  database  generation  which  reduces  MSI  into 
sets  of  discrete  material  codes,  attributes,  and  ge¬ 
neric  textures,  thereby  discarding  valuable  surface- 
descriptive  inf  Of  mat  ion.  This  paper  tharoforo  fo 
cuses  on  optimal,  real-time  utilization  of  MSI  for 
sensor  image  generation. 

The  next  section  describes  the  application  of 
neural  networks  to  spectral  conversion  based  mul¬ 
tiple-sensor  image  simulation.  An  equivalent  look¬ 
up  table  for  implementation  of  the  neural  network 
processing  is  then  described,  leading  into  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  real-time  processing  NNLUT  architecture 
arxJ  its  hardware  implementation.  Simulations  of 
correlated  overhead  IR  and  SAR  images  as  well  as 
FL'R  generated  in  real  time  by  the  NNLUT  system 
are  presented.  Issues  regarding  cost  vs  imago  cor 
relation,  accuracy,  and  fidelity  as  well  as  NNLUT 
system  implementation  are  discussed.  Finally,  plans 
for  future  enhancements  and  applications  of  the 
NNLUT  systerrj  to  rapid  database  generation  and 
other  imaging  tasks  are  presented. 
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(a)  Direcl-trom-MSI 
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(b)  Traditional 
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Figure  2.  DIrect-from-MSI  vs  Traditional  Multi-Sensor  image  Simulation 
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Figure  3.  Neural  Network  Training  (or  Direct- 
trom-lmagery  Sensor  Simulation 


To  realize  direct-from-MSI  multi-sensor  image 
simulation,  the  NNLUT  system  implements  image- 
to-image  mappingtranstofmalions,  sometimes  called 
“spectral  conversion",  using  neural  ne^yvofks. 

Spectral  Conversion 

The  purpose  ol  spectral  conversion  processing  is 
to  convert  source  MSI  Input  intensities  Into  the 
desired  sensor  output  intensities.  An  MSI  pixel 
consists  of  irnage  iiiien5iiiesffoiTilwoor  more  spec¬ 
tral  bands.  For  example,  commercially  available 
MSI  sensors  produce  imagery  in  the  visible  0. 5-0.7, 
near-lR  t  o,  and  a  shon-lR  2.4  micron  wavelength 
bands.  The  desired  simulated  sensor  pixel  intensi¬ 
ties  may  be  in  the  long  wave  IR  8-12  micron  or  3-cm 
X-band  radar  wavelength  bands. 

Neural  Networks 

One  approach  to  spectral  conversion  is  to  train 
and  apply  computational  structures  called  Neural 
Networks  (NNs)  as  associative  memories  to  per- 
lorm  the  MGI-to-IR  and  MSl-to-SAR  inversion’. 
Figure  3  illustrates  NN  training  to  transform  visible 
and  IR-band  input  image  intensities  into  radar  inten¬ 
sities.  While  training,  the  network  is  itoralivoty  pre¬ 
sented  with  exemplars  of  corresponding  visible- 
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Figure  4.  Correlated  FLIR  and  SAR  Image  Generation  from  a  Single  MSI/Elevatlon  Database 


plus-IR  input  ar>d  SAR  output  pixels  to  adjust  its 
internal  weights.  After  the  error  between  the  pre¬ 
dicted  and  actual  intens'rties  stabilizes  at  a  minimum 
value,  the  network  is  ready  for  SAR  intensities 
prediction  when  presented  with  similar  visible  IR 
input  combinations. 

Figure  4  illustrates  how  the  networks  are  used  to 
post-process  outputs  from  a  texture-capable  host 
Image  Generator  (IG)  in  real  time.  Each  channel  of 
a  two-channel  IG  transforms  the  elevation  ar»d  MSI 
texture  database  into  an  image  of  a  scene  computed 
from  the  imaging  sensor's  3-D  perspective.  For  a 
Forward-  Looking  IR  (FLIR)  sensor,  a  highly  oblique 
terrain  view  is  produced  frorr*  ',ne  channel.  The 
NNLUT  converts  the  MSI  pixei  v ulues  output  by  the 
IG  into  monochromatic  IR  intensities.  For  SAR 
simulation,  an  overhead  view  MSI  image  from  the 
second  channel  is  post-processed  by  the  NNLUT 
and  the  transformed  image  is  combined  with  an 
image  containing  simulated  SAR  3-D  effects  such 
as  far-shore  brightening,  aspecting.  and  shadowing . 
A  high  degree  of  FLIR  and  SAR  correlation  is 
achieved  because  the  same  IG  run-time  database  is 
used  tor  both  FLIR  and  SAR  simulations. 

To  successfully  implement  the  MSl-to-sensor 
transformations  in  real  lime,  two  key  problems  were 
solved.  First,  suitable  NN  architectures  were  se¬ 
lected  and  implemented.  While  we  achieved  rea¬ 
sonable  results  in  SAR  and  near-IR  simulation  using 
a  back-propagation  trained  multi-layerfeed-forward 
neural  network’,  we  also  developed  a  unique  neural 
network  called  Stochastic  Associative  Memory 
(SAM)’  for  improved  FLIR  and  SAR  simulation.  The 
SAM  network  not  only  improved  the  MSl-to-sensor 


intensity  prediction  accuracy  for  SAR  and  FLIR  but 
also  enabled  the  learning  and  prediction,  in  real 
time,  of  an  actual  sensor's  image  noise. 

The  second  problem  to  overcome  was  the  imple- 
merrtation  of  the  MSI  neural  network  processing  at 
real-time  video  pixel  rates.  The  next  section  de¬ 
scribes  how  such  need  for  real-time  NN  implemen¬ 
tation  was  circumvented  by  using  a  large  look-up 
table  equivalent  to  a  neural  network. 

NEURAL-NETWORK  AND  LOOK-UP-TABLE 
EQUIVALENCE 

The  underlying  concept  behind  the  NNLUT  pro¬ 
cessing  is  the  mathematical  equivalence  between 
an  M-bit-input,  N-bit-output  neural  network  and  an 
M-bit-  input,  N-bit-output  Look-Up  Table  (LUT). 

A  very  large,  2“-6ntry  (2“xN-bit),  LUT  can  con¬ 
tain  the  transfer  function  of  any  associative-memory 
type  neural  network  architecture  having  M  input  bits 
and  N  output  bits.  For  example,  a  24-bit-input,  8-bit 
output  neural  network  trained  to  transform  three- 
channel  MSI  24-bil  data  into  8-bit,  256-level  intensity 
IR  image  can  be  implemented  by  a  24  bit-in,  8-bit¬ 
out,  16-Megabyte  LUT  as  shown  in  Figure  5. 

The  key  to  using  such  a  large  LUT  is  to  train  a 
neural  network  on  a  limited  set  of  exemplar  MSI- 
input  /  sensor-output  pixel  combinations  arid  then 
use  the  network  to  compute  and  define  the  LUT 
contents  for  all  possible  input/output  pixel  combina¬ 
tions  expected  during  actual  simulation.  As  shown 
in  Figure  5,  the  NNLUT  approach  is  practical  for 
sensor  image  simulation:  a  total  of  24  input  Ll.,T  bits 
allows  the  transformation  of  three  6-bit  MSI  chan- 
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•  24  Bits  of  data  can  be  read  in  and  mixed 
with  control  bits  to  produce  appropriate 
indices  for  the  Look  Up  Table. 
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Figure  5.  Mapping  of  MSI  and  Control  Bits  Into  a  Sensor  image  Grey  Level 


nels  (18  bits)  plus  environmental  and  tinie-of-day 
control  bits  (6  bits).  Such  capability  plays  in  concert 
with  the  need  to  accommodate  several  million  1 2-bit 
LUT  entries  for  a  high-fidelity  IR  simulation  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  IR  simulation  experts**. 

Due  to  dramatic  advances  in  the  availability  of 
high-speed,  high-density  memory  modules,  a  com¬ 
pact  and  low-cost  hardware  implementation  of  a 
very  large  LUT  to  transform  MS!  data  at  real-time 
video  rates  has  become  feasible.  Therefore,  the 
requirement  to  implement  a  complex  NN  architec¬ 
ture  in  hardware  executing  at  real-time  video  pixel 
rates  for  spectral  conversion  has  been  eliminated. 
The  next  section  describes  the  real-time  NNLUT 
hardware  architecture  and  integration  within  a  sen¬ 
sor  simulation  system. 

REAL-TIME  CORRELATED  SENSOR 

SIMULATION  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 

The  NNLUT  system  architecture,  represented 
by  the  block  diagram  in  F-gure  4,  integrates  with  the 
host  iG  as  snown  in  i~iguie  6.  Tu  uTiplwiTicnt  siiTiul- 
taneous  IR  and  SAR  image  simulations,  two  parallel 
NNLUT  systems  can  used.  The  host  IG  provides 
MSI  images  from  two  channels  at  independent  view¬ 
ing  geometriesfor  transformation  by  the  two  NNLUTs. 


Architectural  Features 

A  unique  feature  of  the  NNLUT  system  is  its 
capability  to  process  analog  RGB  color  video  sig¬ 
nals  from  the  host  image  generator,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  custom  digital  video  interlacing  to  a  host 
IG.  The  host  IG  effectively  encodes  the  MSI  data 
inio  an  RS-1 70A  color  video  signal  (Figure  6).  The 
NNLUT  board(s)  are  integrated  with  real-time  color 
image  frame  grabber  and  display  boards.  Using  the 
frame  grabber,  the  NNLUT  system  digitizes  host  IG 
RS-1 70  RGB  color  video  output  into  24  bits.  The 
digital  data  is  passed  to  the  NNLUT  boards  over  a 
24-bit  digital  video  bus. 

Another  feature  of  the  NNLUT  system  is  the 
implementation  of  a  real-time  pseudo-random  num¬ 
ber  generator  on  the  NNLUT  board  to  provide  SAR 
real-time  statistical  texture  and  coherent  noise  gen¬ 
eration  learned  by  the  SAM  neural  network.  In 
addition,  host-selectable  LUT  input  bits  can  be  sot  or 
reset,  overriding  the  input  MSI  data  bits,  to  imple¬ 
ment  environmentally-dependent  simulation  control 
(Figure  5). 

For  SAR  3-D  special  effect  generation,  an  image 
processing  accelerator  board  is  included  with  the 
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Figure  6.  NNLUT  System  Integration  With  a  Host  IG 


NNLUT  in  a  single  enclosure.  Directional  edge 
enhancement  and  local  neighborhood  processing 
performs  far-shore  brightening  and  aspecting  el- 
leas  simulation.  Therelore,  radar  3-D  elted  gen¬ 
eration  becomes  possible  even  when  high-resolu¬ 
tion  3-D  terrain  elevation  data  is  not  available  or  is 
ditiicult  to  acquire. 


NNLUT  Implementation 

The  NNLUT  system  is  currently  integrated  within 
an  IBM  PC/AT-compatible  computer  and  centers 
around  the  4-Magabyta  NNLUT  board  shown  in 
Figure  7.  The  board  can  process  22-bit  input  MSI 
data  Into  8-bit  output  imagery'  at  a  continuous  real¬ 
time  video  rate  ol  1 0  Megapixels,  or  30  Megabytes, 
per  second.  The  4-Megabyte  LUT  contents  are 
loaded  Irom  the  host  PC  via  a  2-Megabyte  PC 
extended  memory  window. 

An  ISA  {Industry  Standard  Architecture)  PC/AT 
Input/Output  bus  chassis  allows  integration  cl  one  or 
more  NNLUT  boards.  Four  boards  can  p'ovide  a 
complete  24-bit  (16.7-mi!lion  color)  m^iuc  MSI,  0-bit 
output  sensor  capability.  The  NNL  UT  imphT  cnia- 
tion  will  accept  plug-compatible  2-MByte  memory' 
modules  tor  future  expansion.  Sucn  doubling  ot  t 
NNLUT  size  to  8  Megabytes  per  board  will  provide 
25  MSI-plus-control  bit  input  NNLUT  system  capa 
bilily  on  four  boards.  The  design  is  further  expand¬ 


Figure  7.  IBM  PC/AT  -  Compatible  NNLUT  Board 

able  to  accomrrxxjate  1 5-nsec  speed  memory  mod¬ 
ules  for  high-resolution  video  rates  of  40  million 
pixels  per  second. 

NNLUT  r'MGE  SIMULATION  RESULTS 

Whilo  live  demonstrations  best  highlight  the 
NNLUT’s  real  lime  capabilities.  Figures  8  and  9 
show  samples  ol  simulated  sensor  imagery  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  NNL  UT  system  using  commercially 
available  MSI  data  as  input. 

Figure  8(a)  shows  an  overhead-  geometry  multi- 
spectrai  image  oi  bowaras  aHB  in  Gainornia  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  Flight  Safety  International  VITAL  VII 
texture-  capable  image  generator.  The  VITAL  VII 
was  used  due  to  its  ready  availability  but  any 
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Fig'jre  8.  Correlated  Image  Simulation 
by  the  NNLUT  System 
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Figure  9.  FLIR  Image  Simulated  by 
the  NNLUT  System 

texture-capable  IG  could  have  been  used  (See 
Discussion/System  Implementation).  The  IO  meter 
per  pixel  resolution  false-color  image  {shown  here  in 
black-and-white  only)  is  a  mixture  of  two  30-meter 
resolution,  2.1  -2.4  micron  near-IR,  Landsal  TM  MSI 
bands  sharpened  by  a  10-meler,  panchroniatic, 
SPOT  image.  Figure  8(b)  shows  the  MSI  data 
transformed  by  the  NNLUT  system  into  an  8-12 
micron  wavelength  IR  sensor  image.  Figure  8(c) 
shows  the  same  image  transformed  into  an  X-band 
SAR  image.  Note  the  high  degree  of  correlation 
between  both  simulated  scenes  and  the  simulation 
of  directional  SAR  aspeciing  effects  along  the 
leading  edges  of  buildings.  The  material-  depen¬ 
dent  simulated  SAR  coherent  speckle  noise  learned 
by  the  SAM  neural  network  is  also  ovident. 

Figure  9  shows  ..  simulated  FLIR  image  as  it 
produced  by  a  narrow! ield-of-  view  IR  sensor  aboard 
a  platform  2,000  ft  above  ground  and  at  5  miles 
range.  Note  the  high  degree  of  geospecific  content, 
or  accuracy,  in  both  IR  and  SAR  simulattons  due  to 
direct  processing  of  geospecific  imagery.  The  build¬ 
ing  models  were  manually  inserted  into  the  polygo¬ 
nal  IG  database  and  MSI  intensities  were  assigned 
to  their  sides  to  match  approximate  IR  heat  emission 
during  early  evening. 

DISCUSSION 
System  Performance 

The  NNLUT  approach  offers  a  number  of  desir¬ 
able  characteristics  Illustrated  by  the  implemenla- 
tion  matrix  in  Figure  10. 
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simulation  Characteristics 


Implemantatlon  Component 

Single  IG 

Single  DB 

Direct-From  MSt 
Algorlthm/SW 

Real-Time 

Hardware 

High  Correlation 
High  Goo-Specilic  Accuracy 
High  Temporal  Accuracy 
Medium  Sensor  Fidelity 
Rapid  Simulation  Availability 
Real-Time  Dynamic  Effects 
Compact  Enclosure 
Low  Cost 


Figure  10.  NNLUT  Characteristics  vs  implementation 
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A  direct  consequerKe  of  the  NNLUT's  direct- 
IronvMSI  processing  is  a  high  degree  of  real-world 
goo-specilic  accuracy  in  simulated  imagery  con¬ 
tents.  Using  the  same  database  for  both  IR  and  SAR 
simulation,  the  approacft  also  provides  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  content  correlation  for  the  sensors.  And 
because  the  simulated  imagery  can  be  rrtade  avail¬ 
able  extremely  rapidly  from  the  most  up-to-date  MSI 
data,  the  NNLUT  can  also  provide  high  temporal 
accuracy.  Furthermore,  using  a  single  IG  host  and 
database  for  both  sensors  can  result  in  a  very  low 
cost  multi-sensor  simulation  capability. 

An  issue  of  importance  is  the  simulated  sensor 
effects  fidelity.  For  IR  sinnulation,  the  NNLUT  sys¬ 
tem  promises  dynamic,  real-time  simulation  of  diur¬ 
nal  and  seasonal  variations  while  IR  detector  and 
optics  effects  are  handled  by  a  special  post-proces¬ 
sor  associated  with  the  host  image  generator  and 
NNLUT.  The  IR  sensor  fidelity  is  therefore  poten¬ 
tially  high. 

For  SAR  simulation,  the  sensor  fidelity  may  be 
estimated  to  be  of  "medium"  level;  3-D  aspecting 
and  far-shore  brightening  effects  are  generated 
without  3-D  elevation  data.  However,  an  NNLUT 
approximation  of  these  effects  using  only  MSI  data 
may  still  be  more  useful  than  no  simulation  at  all 
when  high-  resolution  terrain  elevation  data  is  im¬ 
possible  or  difficult  to  obtain,  especially  over  large 
gaming  areas. 

While  detailed,  h'gh-fidelity  3-D  SAR  effects  simu¬ 
lation  may  be  requi  ed  for  some  applications,  such 

ii>6rsOi II iQi  lO  iido  rcal't^GoiTi  r3^ur  3yG 

terns  having  a  multitude  of  sensor  controls,  such 
fidelity  may  be  an  over-kill  in  many  others.  For 
example,  in  mr  ''on  planning,  preview,  and  rehearsal 
applications  when  automated  digital  SAR  systems 


with  few  controls  are  used  by  expert  systems  opera¬ 
tors.  the  SAR  simulation  provided  by  the  NNLUT 
should  be  quite  acceptable.  Similarly,  when  large 
networked  battle  simulations  containing  hundreds 
of  sensor-equipped  entities  are  staged,  the  use  of 
many  very  low  cost  but  geospecif  ically  accurate  and 
correlated  sensor  simulations  using  the  NNLUT 
system  would  be  advantageous. 

Looking  at  the  matrix  in  Figure  10,  sensor  fidelity 
is  only  one  of  eight  desirable  characteristics  of  a  total 
multi-sensor  simulation  system.  While  different 
simulation  problems  weight  the  required  character¬ 
istics  differently,  in  many  cases,  such  as  in  the  large 
networked  scenarios  eluded  to  above,  the  NNLUT 
approach  can  offer  a  better  than  "90-percent”  solu¬ 
tion.  And  when  low  cost  is  the  driving  factor,  the 
single-IG  /  single-database  NNLUT  system  can 
present  a  very  attractive  “90-percent"  alternative. 

System  Implementation 

The  NNLUT  system  functions  as  a  post-proces- 
sorof  imagery  output  by  a  texture-capable  IG.  Some 
applications  require  detailed  3-D  effects  radar  simu¬ 
lation,  but  many  also  have  a  requirement  for  real¬ 
time.  highly-correlated  IR  and  radar  simulations. 
Therefore,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  total  simulation 
system  performance  vs  cost  trade-offs  may  reveal 
that  a  solution  using  a  single,  two-channel,  visual 
host  IG  and  two  NNLUT  systems  is  preferrable  over 
using  separate,  less  well  correlated  IR  and  radar 
image  generators  at  higher  cost. 

Although  the  NNLUT  approach  appears  to  im¬ 
pose  a  real-time  geospecific  texture  capability  re¬ 
quirement  on  the  host  IG,  the  NNLUT  could  bo 
trained  on  outputs  of  any  IG  with  generic  or  no 
texture  capability.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the 
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IG  be  capable  of  displaying  24  bit  color  (polygon  or 
texture)  derived  from  MSI  data  by  the  database 
generation  system.  In  fact,  this  may  be  a  very  low- 
cost  alternative  for  correlated  sensor  simulation. 
While  under-utilizing  the  direct-from-MSI  sensor 
simulation  capabilities  of  the  NNLUT,  the  NNLUT 
could  still  provide  dynamic,  real  time  diurnal  and 
seasonal  IR  variations  and  correlated  SAR  textures 
while  paving  the  way  for  capability  improvement 
when  a  texture-capable  host  IG  becomes  available. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  development  and  demonstration  of  the 
NNLUT  architecture  have  shown  that  it  is  pKJSsible 
and  practical  to  simulate  geospecifically  accurate 
and  highly  correlated  IR  and  SAR  imagery  directly 
from  MSI  data  in  real  time.  In  fact,  both  sensor  and 
OTW-visual  simulations  may  be  simultaneously 
possible  using  only  a  single  IG  and  three  NNLUTsto 
process  a  single,  common,  geospecific  MSI  plus 
elevation  run-time  database.  Such  a  low-cost  capa¬ 
bility  would  indeed  represent  a  major  advance  in 
image  simulation  technology. 

Potential  future  enhancements  to  the  existing 
NNLUT  system  could  include  the  addition  of  a  real- 
beam  radar  scanning  display  capability,  true  3-D 
radar  effects  computation  from  3-D  elevation  data, 
and  simulation  of  dynamic  diurnal  and  environmen¬ 
tal  sensor  effects. 

While  the  NNLUT  technology  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  with  mission  planning,  preview,  and  rehearsal 
in  mind,  the  technology  may  have  many  uses  in 
civilian  applications  such  as  medical  imaging,  envi¬ 
ronmental  status  assessment,  and  rapid  processing 
of  remotely-sensed  imagery.  One  example  may  be 
automatic  image  segmentation  and  fusion  for  dis¬ 
play  of  data  from  magnetic  resource  images,  x-ray 
machines,  ultrasound  scanners,  and  tomography 
machines.  Another  may  be  a  special  conversion  of 
airborne  MSI  into  SAR  imagery  for  comparing 
differences  in  terrain  due  to  flooding  or  huricane 
damage.  Finally,  the  NNLUT  system  has  already 
been  successfully  applied  to  real-time,  automatic, 
surface  material  classification  for  radar  generator 
database  updating  using  commercially  available 
MSI  data. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Army  has  made  a  substantial  commitment  to  the  use  of  a  simulated,  electronic  battlefield  for  comibat 
training.  Current  and  next-gene. ation  framing  systems  can  provide  a  realistic  combat  simulation  (or 
soldiers  fighting  from  vehicles,  but  not  for  individual  dismounted  soldiers.  Virtual  Environment  (VE) 
technology  has  the  potential  to  provide  that  capability.  The  Army  Research  Institute,  with  contract 
support  from  the  University  of  Central  Florida  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training,  has  initiated  a 
research  program  to  investigate  the  use  of  VE  for  training  dismounted  soldiers.  Issues  vje  are 
investigating  include:  are  some  types  of  visual  displays  and  controls  better  suited  for  training  or  task 
performance  than  others,  does  visual  iinmersion  in  a  simulated  environment  improve  learning  of  the 
configuration,  locations  of  objects,  and  routes  through  that  environment;  what  scene  details  are  most 
important  for  the  acquisition  of  spatial  knowledge  and  the  interpretation  of  terrain  information;  does 
immersion  in  a  viitual  world  cause  'Jisorienting  side-effects,  and  if  so,  how  can  they  be  reduced.  This 
paper  describes  the  initial  results  of  our  research  program.  We  developed:  a  set  ut  tasks,  the  Virtual 
Environment  Performance  Assessment  Battery,  and  a  questionnaire  to  measure  "Presence",  the  extent 
to  which  the  participant  felt  immersed  in  the  VE  experience.  We  also  included  existing  questionnaires  to 
measure  the  frequency  and  severity  of  simulator  sickness.  The  tasks  measure  the  underlying  skills 
needed  to  move,  employ  weapons,  and  communicate  in  a  virtual  environment,  but  do  not  require 
previous  military  training.  They  include  the  perception  of  form,  color,  and  distance;  control  of  simulated 
movement;  tracking  of  targets,  manipulation  ol  objects,  and  reaction  time.  Thirty  participants  in  two 
experiments  performed  the  tasks  using  eitl.vi  u  spaceball  or  joystick.  Results  indicate  that  performance 
on  the  battery  tasks  is  sensitive  to  differences  between  the  control  devices  and  amount  of  practice.  The 
presence  scale  possesses  high  interna'  consistency  ana  is  sensitive  to  the  type  of  viriuai  envuonivients 
experienced.  Most  participants  experienced  some  symptoms  of  simulator  sickness.  Future  research 
plans  are  discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Army  has  made  a  substantial 
commitment  to  the  use  of  distributed  interactive 
simulation  (DIS)  for  combat  training,  concept 
development,  and  test  and  evaluation.  The 
emphasis  in  the  initial  version  of  DIS  (SIMNET) 
and  in  the  next  generation  Close  Combat 
Tactical  Trainer  (CCTT)  has  been  on  the 
simulation  of  combat  for  soldiers  fighting  from 
vehicles,  not  for  soldiers  fighting  on  foot 
Representations  of  dismounted  soldiers  in  these 
simulations  are  controlled  by  individuals  at 
computer  workstations,  supplemented  by 
‘intelligent*  software.  No  matter  how  well  these 
forces  may  'populate  the  battlefield'  and 
prepare  mounted  soldiers,  they  provide  little  or 
no  training  for  the  dismounted  soldiers 
themselves.  In  contrast,  the  Army  expects  that 
changes  in  its  mission  will  result  in  a  relative 
increase  in  the  importance  of  the  dismounted 
soldier  in  future  military  operations.  The  cluster 
of  technologies  generally  referred  to  as  Virtual 
Environment  (VE)  technology  has  the  capability 
to  integrate  the  dismounted  soldier  into  DIS. 
While  the  concept  is  not  new  (Gorman,  1990), 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  its 
implementation. 

Definitions 

A  Virtual  Environment  is  a  simulated  space 
with  which  a  viewer  interacts.  In  most  current 
iimplementaitons,  a  physical  simulation  of  a 


vehicle,  such  as  an  aircraft  or  tank,  serves  as 
the  interfaoe  between  the  individual  m  the 
simulation  and  the  virtual  environment.  In  order 
for  an  individual  to  interact  directly  m  a  virtual 
environment,  some  or  all  of  the  following 
conditions  must  be  met:  free  motion  of  the 
eyepoint  within  the  space;  three-dimensional, 
real-time  interactive  graphics,  with  stereopsis  if 
needed;  multiple  senses  beyond  visual  (e.g., 
audition,  touch);  direct  manipulation  of  objects; 
and  multiple  interacting,  mutually  visible, 
humans. 

Individual  Combatant  Simulation  (ICS) 
technology  is  the  technology  necessary  to 
represent  individual  soldiers  in  VE.  Technology 
elements  include;  visual  and  auditory  displays, 
sensing  head  and  body  position  and  orientation, 
speech  recognition,  tactile  and  force  feedback 
displays,  representation  of  whole  body 
movement,  and  biomechanical  articulation  of 
dismounted  soldier  models  (Levison  and  Pew, 
1993).  The  state  of  the  art  in  these  areas  has 
been  reviewed  by  Durlach,  Pew,  Aviles,  DiZio,  & 
Zeltzer  (1992).  While  the  advancement  of 
technology  in  these  areas  is  outside  the  soope 
of  our  organizational  mission  and  our  expertise, 
the  determination  of  the  technological 
requirements  to  meet  training  objectives,  the 
development  of  strategies  for  using  VE  for 
training,  and  the  assessment  of  VE  training 
effectiveness  are  all  appropriate  areas  fo’’ 
behavioral  science  research. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  APPROACH 

Our  overall  VE  research  objective  is  to 
improve  the  Army's  capability  to  provide  etfeotive, 
low  cost  training  for  Special  Operation  Forces 
and  Dismounted  Infantry  though  the  use  of  VE 
technology  and  ICS.  Our  approach  includes:  a 
focus  on  the  requirements  for  leader  and 
individual  accomplishment  of  unit  tasks; 
determination  of  the  necessary  characteristics  of 
VE  technology,  including  fidflity  requirements, 
that  are  necessary.for  successful  training;  and 
evaluation  of  the  transfer  of  ICS  training  to  the 
real  world.  We  have  established  a  goal  of 
demonstrating  a  visual  and  auditory  ICS  interface 
for  the  dismounted  soldier  by  October  1994. 

Our  approach  to  achieving  this  objective  is 
multifaceted,  and  includes  cooperating  with  the 
Naval  Trair^ing  Systems  Center  on  a  review  of 
the  state  of  the  art  in  VE  Technology  (Durlach  et 
al,  1992)  and  its  applicability  to  ICS  (Levison  and 
Pew,  1993);  and  an  assessment  of  dismounted 
unit  ARTEP  tasks  in  terms  of  their  supportability 
in  VE  (Jacobs  et  al.,  1993).  However,  the  key 
element  in  our  program  is  the  Virtual 
Environment  Research  Laboratory. 

The  Virtual  Environment  Research 
Laboratory  was  established  by  a  contract 
between  ARI  and  the  University  of  Central 
Florida  institute  for  Simulation  and  Training 
(1ST)  in  July  1992.  It  is  located  at  1ST  and  uses 
their  facilities  and  equipment.  In  carrying  out 
research  in  the  laboratory,  ARI  personnel 
(research  psychologists)  plan  experiments, 
develop  the  specifications  for  the  environments 
and  interfaces,  conduct  the  experiments, 
analyze  the  data,  and  report  the  results,  while 
the  1ST  personnel  (computer  scientists) 
configure  and  develop  the  necessary  hardware 
and  software  to  conduct  the  research. 


The  overall  scheme  for  the  research  is 
shown  in  Figure  1,  the  Virtual  Fnviionment 
Research  Pyramid.  The  figure  shows  our 
research  plan  as  sequential  progress  up  the 
levels  of  the  pyramid.  At  the  ground  level  are 
the  task  lequirements  tor  dismounted  soldier 
training,  as  documented  in  Jacobs  et  al.  The 
next  level  represents  previous  lesearch  m  the 
use  ot  VE  for  training.  This  is  not  a  thick  layer  of 
the  pyramid.  When  we  began  our  research,  we 
found  only  one  article  (Regian,  Shebilske.  & 
Monk,  1993)  on  the  use  of  VE  for  training. 

We  began  our  experiments  at  the  third  level, 
which  has  three  distinct  elements.  The  first, 
psychophysical  capabilities,  is  concerned  with 
how  well  available  technology  enables 
individuals  to  see  and  hear  in  a  VE.  The 
second,  psychomotor  capabilities,  is  concerned 
with  their  skills  in  performing  simple  tasks.  The 
third,  comfort,  convenience,  and  side  effects,  is 
concerned  with  the  impressions  and  side  eltects 
of  exposure  to  VE.  The  research  reported  in 
this  paper  was  conducted  at  this  level  in  the 
pyramid. 

At  the  fourth  level  is  research  concerned 
with  use  of  VE  to  teach  spatial  knowledge, 
particularly  the  configuration  of  and  routes 
through  large  buildings.  While  there  is  some 
research  in  this  area,  the  use  of  a  virtual 
building  model  has  never  been  compared  with 
use  of  the  actual  building  as  a  means  of  training, 
nor  have  different  strategies  for  the  use  of  VE 
been  compared.  We  have  two  experiments 
planned  m  this  area. 

At  the  fifth  level  is  the  use  of  VE  to 
represent  exterior  terrain,  both  for  training  land 
navigation  tasks,  and  for  applying  land 
navigation  skills  in  the  conduct  of  mission 
rehearsals  and  combat  simulations.  At  the  sixth 
level  IS  the  use  of  VE  for  tasks  which  involve 
situational  awareness,  i.e,  complex  tasks 
pertormed  in  a  changing  environment,  sjch  as 
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searching  a  building  for  a  moving  object.  The 
seventh  level,  team  situational  awareness, 
involves  the  same  tasks,  but  performed  by 
teams  rather  than  as  individuals,  so  that 
communication  and  cooperation  among  team 
members  is  required. 

VIRTUAL  PRESENCE 

For  our  purposes,  virtual  presence  is  the 
experience  of  being  in  one  place  when  you  are 
physically  in  another.  The  strength  of  this 
experience  is  often  referred  to  as  the  sense  of 
"immersion"  that  VE  provides.  Presence  could 
be  a  valuable  concept  for  enhancing  training  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  those  factors  which  enhance 
a  sense  of  presence  also  improve  training 
effectiveness  and  transfer  (Sheridan,  1992). 
Witmer  and  Singer  (in  preparation)  have 
suggested  that  the  extent  to  which  an  individual 
experiences  presence  is  related  to  two  types  of 
factors:  individual  susceptibility,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  VE  itself.  They  have 
developed  two  questionnaires  on  tfiis  conceptual 
basis;  a  susceptibility  questionnaire  tc  measure 
an  individual's  susceptibility  to  immersion,  and  a 
post-immersion  questionnaire  to  assess  the 
extent  to  which  the  individual  was  immersed 
during  the  experience.  We  are  using  both 
questionnaires  in  our  research. 

THE  VIRTUAL  ENVIRONMENT 
PERFORMANCE  ASSESSMENT  BATTERY 

The  Virtual  Environment  Performance 
Assessment  Battery  is  a  set  of  tasks  and 
performance  measures  developed  to  assess 
human  performance  and  the  effects  of 
immersion  m  the  VE  as  a  function  of  training 
and  system  characteristics.  The  battery  serves 
several  important  functions.  First,  the  tasks 
provide  a  means  to  bring  research  participants 
to  a  basic  level  of  proficiency  in  prerequisite  VE 
skills  (e.g.,  locomotion,  manipulating  objects). 
Thus  students  can  learn  the  techniques 


necessary  to  "walk"  Ihiough  buiiumg  models 
before  a  specific  building  model  is  used  to  teach 
them  routes  through  that  building.  Second,  the 
tasks  can  be  used  as  "behavioral  benchmarks" 
for  interface  hardware  and  software 
comparisons,  to  determine  quickly  the  effects  of 
system  changes  (display  resolution,  update 
rate)  on  task  performance.  Third,  task 
performance  can  provide  statistical  controls  for 
future  research.  Finally,  they  provide  a  baseline 
for  investigating  side  effects,  such  as  simulator 
sickness. 

The  tasks  were  selected  to  be  components 
of  what  soldiers  would  do  in  VE,  and  to  some 
extent  "look  like"  military  tasks,  but  require  no 
military  training.  This  permits  the  use  of  college 
students  as  research  participants.  Five  task 
categories  were  derived  from  the  simple 
concept  that  soldiers  move,  communicate,  and 
employ  weapons:  vision,  locomotion, 

manipulation,  reaction  time,  and  tracking.  Brief 
descriptions  of  all  tasks  are  provided  in  Table  1 . 

We  have  conducted  two  experiments  using 
some  or  all  of  these  tasks.  The  first  examined 
the  sensitivity  of  task  performance  to  different 
control  devices  and  limited  practice,  and 
provided  data  on  the  occurrence  of  simulator 
sickness.  The  second  used  a  subset  of  the 
tasks  to  examine  the  effects  of  extended 
practice  on  botIi  performance  and  simulator 
sickness.  The  hardware  and  software  used  for 
both  experiments  were  the  same.  The  tasks 
were  presented  using  two  486/50rrih2  PCs  with 
Intel  DVI  display  boards,  a  Virtual  Research 
Corporation  Flight  Helmet,  a  Polhemus  Isotrak 
head  tracker,  and  either  a  Gravis  Joystick  or  a 
Spaceball  Tech  Spaceball.  SenseS 

WorldToolKit  software,  with  a  parallel  option  to 
connect  the  two  PC's,  was  used. 

Experiment  1 


Table  1 . 


Virtual  Environment  Performance  Assessment  Battery  Tasks 


TASK 

CATEGORY 

TASK  NAME 

TASK  DESCRIPTION 

Vision 

Acuity 

A  Snellen  eye  chart 

Color 

Ishihara  color  plates 

Distance  Estima¬ 
tion 

Indicate  when  the  image  of  a  human  figure,  moving  toward  the 
viewer  from  a  distance  of  40  feet,  is  30,  20,  10,  5,  and  2.5  feet 
away. 

Search 

From  a  seated  position  in  the  center  of  a  20  x  20  x  20  foot 
room,  locate  a  moving  ball  initially  not  within  the  field  of  view. 

Locomotion 

Corridor  (Intro) 

Move  down  a  straight  corridor  to  a  target  location,  turn  around, 
and  return  to  the  starting  point. 

Back-up 

The  same  as  the  Corridor  task,  except  move  backwards  to  the 
starting  point  without  turning  around. 

Turns 

Move  through  a  series  of  corridors  connected  by  10  alternating 
left  and  right  right-angle  turns. 

Figure  8 

Move  through  a  figure-8  shaped  corridor. 

Doorways 

Move  through  a  series  of  rooms  connected  by  doorways,  offset 
so  that  a  curved  oourse  must  be  followed. 

Windows 

Like  doorways,  except  that  some  of  the  openings  are  elevated, 
so  that  vertical,  as  well  as  horizontal,  movement  is  required. 

Elevatoi 

Move  forward  through  a  structure  while  going  over  or  under  a 
series  of  vertical  obstacles 

Manipulation 

Slide 

•Grasp'  an  object  and  move  it  horizontally  to  a  target  location. 

Dial 

"Grasp  "a  dial  and  rotate  it  to  a  target  orientation. 

Bins 

’Grasp’  a  ball  located  in  one  of  three  rows  of  three  bins  each, 
and  move  it  out  of  the  original  bin  and  into  a  target  bin. 

Reaction  Time 

Simple 

Indicate  when  a  ‘X’  appears  at  a  designated  spot  on  the 
display. 

Complex 

Indicate  in  which  of  four  boxes  an  ’X’  has  appeared. 

Tracking 

Head  Control, 
Stationary  Target 

Using  head  movements,  move  a  cuisor  centered  in  the  viewing 
device  over  a  stationary  target. 

Head  Control, 

IVIUVIM^  1 

Using  head  movements,  move  a  cursor  centered  in  the  viewing 
device  ever  a  target  moving  in  a  single  straight  li.ne 

Head  Control, 
Moving  Target  2 

Using  head  movements,  move  a  cursor  over  a  target  moving  m 
a  path  which  includes  a  single  turn. 

Device  Control, 
Stationary  Target 

Using  a  control  device,  move  a  cursor  over  a  stationary  target. 

Device  Control, 
Moving  Target  1 

Using  a  control  device,  move  a  cursor  over  a  target  moving  in  a 
single  straight  line. 

Device  Control, 
Moving  Target  2 

Using  a  control  device,  move  a  cursor  over  a  target  moving  in  a 
path  which  includes  a  single  turn. 
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Procedure.  Twenty  four  research 
participants  each  completed  the  first  twenty 
tasks  shcv.Ti  in  Table  1.  Participantr,  were 
primarily  college  students  who  had  normal  or 
corrected-to-normal  vision  and  were  paid  for 
their  participation.  One-half  of  the  participants 
performed  the  tasks  using  a  spaceball  as  the 
control  device,  and  the  other  half  usca  a 
joystick.  The  tasks  were  performed  in  two 
sessions  on  separate  days. 

At  the  end  of  each  session,  participants 
completed  the  Simulator  Sickness 
Questionnaire  (SSQ;  Kennedy,  Lane,  Berbaum, 
and  Lil.'enthal,  1993)  arid  the  Post-immersion 
Presence  Questionnaire.  The  SSQ  is  a  16-itern 
questionnaire  on  which  participants  report  some 
symptoms  on  a  four-point  scale  (None,  Slight, 
Moderate,  or  Severe)  and  others  as  being 
present  or  absent.  It  produces  a  Total  Severity 
score  and  three  subscaie  scores:  Qculomotoi 
(eyestrain,  difficulty  focusing,  blurred  vision, 
.headache);  Dieorientation  (dizziness,  vertigo); 
and  Nausea  (nausea,  stomach  awareness, 
salivation,  burping). 

Results.  The  most  striking  results  are 
sliown  in  Figure  2,  which  shows  mean 
completion  time  per  segment  for  each  of  the 
locomotion  tasks  as  a  function  of  Control 
Device.  The  difference  between  the  two  groups 
was  significant  for  each  task  (p<.03).  A  similar 
pattern  of  completion  times  was  found  for  the 
manipulation  tasks  (see  Figure  3).  Again  all 
control  device  differences  were  statistically 
significant  (p<.02).  The  pattern  did  not  hold  for 
tracking  tasks.  There  were  no  differences 
between  head  and  device  tracking,  or  between 
spaceball  and  joystick.  There  were  consistent 
significant  practice  effects  for  all  manipulation 
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Intro  (the  first  locomotion  task  performed)  and 
Windows  (the  first  locomotion  task  performed 
wtiich  required  part.cipants  to  "fly’). 


Of  the  24  participants,  one  became  too  ill  to 
complete  a  session.  Her  data  are  excluded  from 
Figure  4,  which  shows  the  results  of  the  SSQ 
administration  for  both  of  our  experiments.  Zero 
on  any  scale  represents  the  complete  absence 
of  symptoms.  The  first  two  clusters  of 
histograms  show  the  results  of  the 
administrations  following  Session  1  and  Session 
2.  Qur  participants  reported  more  severe 
symptomis  than  Kennedy  et  al's  (1993)  aviators. 
Symptoms  were  also  significantly  more  severe 
followina  Session  2  than  Session  1  (p<.05  for 
each  subscale).  Nevertheless,  no  participant 
reported  ’severe’  symptoms  of  any  kind.  Seven 
of  19  reported  ’moderate’  eyestrain  as  the  worst 
symptom.  A  majority  of  the  participants 
reported  slight  or  none  to  each  symptom. 

The  presence  questionnaires  were  found  to 
have  satisfactory  Internal  consistency  (.74  for 
the  susceptibility  scale  and  .74  and  .87  foi  the 
first  and  second  administrations  of  the  post- 
immersion  questionnaire).  Susceptibility  did  not 
predict  experienced  presence.  Experienced 
presence  was  negatively  correlated  with 
S!mui*»tor  sickness  (r  =-.45  for  session  1  and  - 
.46  for  session  2,  p  <.05  for  both):  the  higher 
the  Total  Severity  score,  the  lower  the  amount 
of  presence  experienced. 

Discuselon.  The  objective  for  the  first 
experiment  v/as  to  determine  if  the  VEPAB  tasks 
were  sensitive  to  differences  in  control  devices 
and  to  practice  effects.  The  Locomotion  and 
Manipulation  tasks  showed  sensitivity  to  control 
devices,  but  the  Tracking  tasks  did  not.  We 
suspect  that  the  slow  system  update  rate  for 
those  tasks  (about  300  ms.  )  made  them  so 
difficult  that  they  could  not  be  performed  well 
with  any  control  device.  Qverall,  participants 

worn  ahl«  tn  kecto  the  cursor  on  the  movinu 
target  less  than  9%  of  the  time 


Whether  or  not  the  tasks  are  sensitive  to 
practice  effects  is  less  dear.  Only  the 
manipulation  and  some  locomotion  tasks 
showed  practice  effects.  We  expect  that  this  is 
because  partidpants  had  little  tinie  for  pradice. 

The  SSO  data  show  that  simulator  sickness 
is  an  aspect  of  VE  that  must  be  taken  seriously, 
but  it  is  not  a  'show  stopper.'  Despite  the  limits 
that  we  placed  on  exposure  (breaks 
approximately  every  20  minutes  and  total 
exposure  less  than  one  hour  per  day),  we  still 
found  that  most  participants  reported  some 
symptoms.  There  is  a  lack  of  other  data  to  use 
for  comparison.  We  do  not  know,  for  example, 
what  symptoms  our  participants  would  have 
reported  prior  to  tho  start  of  a  session,  or  after  a 
similar  period  of  time  spent  word  processing. 
We  do  not  know  if  there  are  behavioral 
consequences  of  the  exposure.  For  example,  is 
balance  affeded?  We  do  Know  tliat  our  partici¬ 
pants  reported  more  severe  syrriptoms  than 
Navy  aviators  did  following  simulator  use;  but 
then.  Navy  aviators  are  very  different  from 
college  students. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  reported 
symptoms  might  have  been  more  severe  after 
the  second  session  than  after  the  first.  The 
amount  of  lime  spent  performing  tasks  in  VE 
was  longer  in  the  second  session,  and  Uiis  may 
account  for  the  difference.  The  SSQ  may  be  a 
“reactive'  measure,  that  is,  completing  it  once, 
after  the  first  session,  may  cause  the  participant 
to  be  more  aware  of  their  symptoms  during  the 
second  session.  There  may  be  a  cumulative 
effect  of  repealed  exposures.  Finally,  task 
differences  between  the  first  and  second 
sessions  may  have  contributed.  Both  tasks  tfiat 
involved  "flying,”  or  vertical  movement,  were  in 
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Experiment  1  left  us  with  several  questions. 
How  much  improvement  could  we  expect  with 
additional  pradice,  and  how  rapidly  would 


participants  reach  some  sort  of  plateau?  Would 
extended  practice  eliminate  the  difference 
between  the  Spaceball  and  Joystick  groups? 
What  is  the  normal  level  of  occurrence  of  SSQ 
symptoms,  wittiout  exposure  to  VE?  Did  the 
severity  (relative  to  Naval  aviators)  of  the 
simulator  sickness  symptoms  indicate  that  there 
were  corresponding  vestibular  disturbances? 
To  answer  these  questions  we  conducted  a 
second  experiment  which  involved  extended 
pradice  on  a  subset  of  VEBAP  tasks. 

EXPERIMENT  2 

Procedure.  Six  ARI  employees  with  normal 
or  corrected-to-normal  vision  performed  each  of 
five  tasks  from  the  VEPAB  in  1 1  experimental 
sessions  on  six  different  days  (one  session  on 
the  first  day  and  tv/o  on  each  of  the  remaining 
five).  The  order  of  the  tasks  was  counter¬ 
balanced  across  sessions.  Thoy  were:  Turns, 
Figure  8,  Windows,  Bins,  and  one  tracking  task 
(Device  Control,  Moving  Target  2).  The  Turns, 
Bins,  and  Windows  tasks  were  the  same  as 
those  used  in  Experiment  1.  The  Figure  8  task 
was  modified  so  that  it  ran  continuously  for  five 
minutes,  rather  than  stopping  after  two  complete 
circuits.  Three  participants  performed  the  tasks 
using  the  joystick,  and  three  using  the 
spaceball.  Participants  completed  the  SSQ  prior 
to  and  after  their  daily  practice.  As  an  addiiiorial 
measure  of  simulator  sickness,  we  measured 
postural  stability  before  and  after  each 
participation.  This  was  accomplished  by  having 
eadi  participant  stand  on  their  non-preferred 
leg,  with  thoir  aims  crossed  over  their  chest  and 
their  eyes  closed  while  wearing  the  Flight 
Helmet.  The  time  that  thoy  could  sustain  this 
position  was  measured  by  an  observer,  and 
head  orientation  was  recorded  approximately 
eight  times  oer  second  bs  the  Pohlemus  Isotrak. 

Reeutte.  Task  performance  is  summarized 
in  Figures  5,  6,  and  7.  Regression  analysis 
shewed  a  significant  impiovoni&nt  on  all  tasks 


With  practice  (p<.05).  On  the  Turns  and 
Windows  tasks,  most  of  the  improvement 
occurred  in  the  first  few  sessions,  while  on  the 
others  it  appeared  to  be  largely  linear.  Also  on 
the  Turns  and  Windows  tasks,  practice  greatly 
reduced  the  differences  between  the  Spaceball 
and  Joystick  groups  while  on  the  Bins  and 
Figure  8  tasks  they  remained  nearly  constant. 
Again,  the  tracking  task  proved  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  no  matter  what  control  device  was 
used,  although  a  practice  effect  was  evident. 

The  results  of  the  SSQ  administrations  are 
shown  along  with  those  of  Experiment  1  in 
Figure  4.  (There  were  no  meaningful 
differences  across  days,  so  the  figure  shows 
averaged  pre-exposure  scores  across  days,  and 
post-exposure  scores  for  the  first  and  last  days, 
which  were  representative.)  Clearly,  cur 
participants  were  not  free  of  simulator  sickness 
symptoms  prior  to  exposure  to  VE.  Tlie  overall 
level  of  post  session  symptoms  reported  was 
slightly  lower  than  those  reported  by  the 
participants  in  experiment  1  after  their  first 
session,  but  did  not  show  any  cumulative  effect, 
nor  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  a  noticeable 
adaptation. 

The  results  of  the  test  of  postural  stability 
are  shown  in  Figure  8,  There  appears  to  be 
some  slight  practice  effect,  but  no  decline  in 
stability  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  VE.  Our 
analysis  of  head  orientation  during  this  test 
showed  no  discemable  patterns. 

DIecusslon.  We  have  concluded  that  the 
subset  of  VEPAB  tasks  we  used  for  this 
experiment  are  sensitive  to  practice  effects. 
While  the  tracking  task  is  particularly  difficult, 
and  the  turns  task  is  relatively  easy,  none  of  the 
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does  not  improve  with  practice.  We  have  also 
ooncluded  that  the  joystick  is  preferable  to  the 
spaceball  for  use  in  our  future  experiments. 
While  spaceball  users  eventually  performed 


about  as  well  as  joystick  users  oii  some  tasks, 
for  other  tasks  the  joystick  produces  superior 
performance  after  even  extensive  practice  (55 
minutes  in  the  case  of  the  Figure  8  task).  This 
should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
spaceball  is  an  inferior  control  device.  We 
suspect  that  our  participants  were  more  familiar 
with  the  joystick  than  the  spaceball  prior  to  the 
experiiTient.  Joysticks  are  a  common 
component  of  video  games:  spaceballs  are  not. 
Also,  our  system  updated  relatively  slowly 
(approximately  3  to  &  times  per  second, 
depending  on  the  task).  Since  the  spaceball 
provided  little  inherent  feedback,  this  may  have 
interacted  with  the  slow  update  to  make  it 
particularly  difficult  to  learn  to  use.  The  same 
result  might  not  be  obtained  if  the  effects  of 
applying  force  to  the  spaceball  were 
i.Timediately  apparent. 

With  regard  to  simulator  sickness,  we 
believe  it  is  valuable  to  assess  participant 
symptoms  prior  to,  as  well  as  after,  each 
experimental  session.  We  did  not  find  any 
evidence  of  an  increase  in  simulator  sickness  as 
a  result  of  repeated  exposures,  but  neither  did 
we  find  any  evidence  for  adaptation.  However, 
our  sample  was  very  small  and  unlikely  to 
uncover  any  but  the  largest  effects.  We  also  did 
not  find  any  changes  in  postural  stability  due  to 
exposures.  We  are  still  seeking  an  explanation 
for  the  relatively  high  level  of  symptoms 
encountered  in  the  second  session  of  the  first 
experiment. 

FUTURE  RESEARCH 

These  two  experiments  have  produced  a  set 
of  tasks  which  we  can  use  for  future 
experiments  and  a  set  of  experimental 
procedures  we  can  use  for  conducting  that 
research.  We  have  also  collected  baseline  data 
regarding  human  performance  and  simulator 
sickness  in  virtual  environments.  This  provides 


the  neoessary  basis  for  the  conduct  of 
experiments  which  are  more  directly  involved 
with  the  use  of  VE  for  ICS. 

As  of  this  writing  we  have  just  completed 
data  collection  in  one  additional  experiment,  and 
have  made  preparations  for  a  second.  The 
experiment  just  completed  compares  three 
media  for  rehearsing  routes  through  an  office 
building:  pictures  and  written  directions;  a  virtual 
office  building;  and  the  actual  building.  Since  it 
IS  an  actual  building,  we  will  be  able  to  test  how 
well  knowledge  acquired  in  the  virtual  building 
transfers  to  the  real  world.  The  experiment 
which  we  are  prepared  to  conduct  will  compare 
VEPAB  task  performance  with  three  visual 
display  alternatives  (monitor,  high  resolution 
boom,  and  low  resolution  head-mounted 
display).  Following  those  experiments,  we  will 
move  to  higher  levels  of  the  pyramid  shown  in 
Figure  1 . 
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ABSTRACT 

A  3-D  large  screen  display  for  small  arms  and  minor  caliber  weapons  has  been 
designed  and  the  prototype  will  be  displayed  at  the  l/ITSEC  93  conference.  The  system 
provides  interactive  stereoscopic  images  of  the  environment  and  targets  that  virtually 
leap  from  a  100  inch  diagonal  video  projection  screen  The  system  uses  switched  LCD 
gla.sses,  worn  by  the  trainee,  to  convert  video  recorded  from  two  separated  video 
cameras  and  stored  on  video  disk  to  3-D  like  images  Three  -Dimensional  computer 
graphics  objects  are  added  to  portray  tracers  and  objects  flying  at  the  trainee.  The 
prototype  has  been  tested  and  the  efficacy  of  the  prototype  is  discussed.  The  use  of  a 
small  motion  platform  with  the  system  is  also  discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  successful  training  device  creates  a  human 
trainer  interface  in  which  the  device  creates  a 
sensory-immersing  environment  that 
interactively  responds  to  and  is  controlled  by  the 
actions  of  the  user.  The  creation  of  such  an 
environment  requires  the  immersion  of  your 
senses  in  a  computer  3-D  world  to  create  the 
experience  of  actually  "being  there".  What  we 
hope  to  achieve  is  to  create  an  environment  real 
enough  for  you  to  suspend  your  disbelief  during 
a  period  of  time  and  make  you  feel  you  are 
actually  facing  a  real  world  enemy  To  create 
the  desired  sensory  environment  a  large  screen 
3-D  visual  display  system,  interactive  targets 
and  computer  controlled  3-D  sound  has  been 
incorporated.  The  systems  key  attributes 
include; 

(1)  The  environment  is  displayed  in  3-D 

(2)  A  method  to  interactively  remove  aggressor 
targets  which  are  hit  as  a  training  scenario 
progresses. 

(3)  A  method  which  allows  aggressor  targets  to 
engage  and  disable  a  trainee  who  does  not  take 
appropriate  cover. 

(4)  A  3-D  sound  system. 

Many  simulator-based  team  trainers  currently 
use  technology  which  restricts  realism  in  tactical 
training  situations  It  is  anticipated  that  adding 
the  3-D  will  help  to  make  the  screen  seem  to 
oisappear  and  make  the  trainee  feel  he  Is  in  the 
same  environment  as  his  enemy. 

The  prototype  system  developed  at  the  Naval 
Training  Systems  Center  will  allow  a  trainee  to 
practice  and  rehearse  close  combat  training 
exercises  such  as  SWAT  operations  with  an 
unsurpassed  level  of  realism  and  feedback  in  a 
3-D  environment.  Typical  events  might  include 
hostage  rescue,  security  operations,  shoot-no¬ 
shoot,  ambush  training  situations  and  routine 
lav/  enforcement  operations. 

Safety  is  disu  a  uoiii./eiii  uumig  live  fife  Uaninig 
exercises.  Since  the  trainer  uses  no  live 
ammunition  the  dangeis  of  an  inadvertent 
weapon  discharge  or  lead  poisoning  are 
eliminated  entirely. 


Much  of  the  trainee  performance  data  and 
feedback  provided  by  the  ♦'•ainer  is  not  available 
using  live  fire  training.  The  prototype  provides 
advantages  over  live  actor  force-on-force 
training  in  a  number  of  critical  areas.  Reliability 
of  scenario  presentation  is  inherent  in  the 
simulator  system,  where  as  live  actor  based 
training  introduces  variability  in  the  form  of 
inconsistencies  and  other  human  errors.  The 
prototype  also  provides  extensive  measurem.ent 
of  trainee  behavior  and  achievement  which  can 
be  used  for  feed-back  and  leads  to  objective 
fulfillment.  Through  controlled  presentation  of 
intelligent  scenarios,  the  trainer  provides  more 
reliable  decision  making  tactical  situations  than 
any  current  alternative. 

"Build  it  and  see  what  happens  ”  is  the  maxim 
inventors  have  lived  by  for  millennia.  This  new 
addition  may  possibly  allow  for  effective  and 
realistic  training  for  military  operations 
previously  unobtainable  through  simulation. 
Will  this  technology  allow  us  to  better  portray 
the  real  v/orld  and  allow  us  to  see  and  feel 
things  not  possible  in  the  past  ?  We  will  discuss 
the  prototype  and  results  of  the  testing  during 
the  paper  presentation. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

The  system  uses  switched  liquid  crystal  (LCD) 
glasses,  worn  by  the  trainees,  to  convert  video 
recorded  from  two  cameras  and  projected  with 
different  perspective  views  to  form  3-D  like 
images  See  Figure  1  Each  camera  views  a 
different  perspective  because  the  video 
cameras  used  to  record  a  scenario  are  offset 
horizontally  from  each  other  like  the  human 
eyes.  The  average  separation  distance  of  a 
persons  eye  is  2.5  inches  The  video  scene 
taken  with  the  left  camera  perspective  is  viewed 
by  the  left  eye  and  the  scene  taken  with  the  right 
camera  perspective  is  viewed  by  the  right  eye. 
This  video  recording  method  presents  the  views 
a  person  sees  with  two  separated  eyes  in  the 
real  world  Two  different  perspective  viewpoints 
are  synthesized  by  the  brain  to  produce  a 
stereoscopic  3-D  like  effect  similar  to  the 
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FIGURE  1.  LCD  GLASSES  AND  SIMULATED 
WEAPON 


The  human  brain  is  the  last  link  in  this  optical 
system  because  it  converts  the  spatially 
separated  video  data  into  a  stereoscopic  3-D 
experience  for  the  trainee.  The  addition  of 
depth  cues  add  to  the  realism  of  the  projected 
environment. 

The  hardware  used  for  stereo  video  recording 
is  shown  in  Figure  2.  A  view/record  controller 
accepts  the  inputs  from  two  genlocked  CSmC:*  35 
and  converts  them  into  a  single  signal.  The 
signals  from  the  two  video  cameras  are  stored 
in  memory  and  operated  on  topologically  to 
produce  a  side  by  side  field  format. 

Each  picture  has  240  video  lines  per  field  in  a 
four  -  fold  interlace  pattern.  This  pattern  has  the 
following  sequence  of  fields:  left  (odd),  right 
(odd),  left  (even),  right  (even),  etc.  The 
recorded  signals  are  also  indexed  to  allow  the 
images  to  be  later  played  back  steroscopically. 
This  signal  is  recorded  by  a  single  standaro  S- 
video  recorder  and  later  edited  and  recorded  to 
a  video  disk.  Scenario  data  is  recorded  in  a 
stereo  format  by  using  two  standard  video 
cameras.  The  two  cameras  are  mounted  on  a 
common  base  and  aligned  to  be  parallel  and  the 
optical  axes  are  approximately  2.5  inches  apart 
Video  camera  lenses,  focal  lengths  f-stops  and 
color  balances  must  be  identical.  The  output  of 
the  dual  s-video  cameras  is  60  fields  per  second 
15.75  KHz  signals.  The  view  record  controller 
takes  the  standard  s  video  from  the  left  and 
right  cameras  and  produces  a  side  by  side 
format  for  recording  on  a  standard  S  video 
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FIGURE  2,  STEREO  VIDEO  RECORDER 

The  playback  controller  processes  the 
stereoplexed  signal  to  read  out  the  sidefield 
lines  in  the  odd  and  even  sequence  previously 
described  The  video  information  is  alternately 
projected  at  a  120  fields  per  second  on  the 
video  screen.  The  Stereo  Video  playback  block 
diagram  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  If  the  trainee 
looks  at  the  screen  without  shuttered  glasses  he 
sees  what  appears  to  be  a  double  image.  Using 
Shutiered  lenses  the  trainees  left  eye  sees  only 
the  left  image  and  the  right  eye  the  right  image. 
Each  successive  field  alternates  from  the  left 
eye  to  the  right  eye.  One  eye  is  alternately 
shuttered  while  the  other  eye  views  the  screen. 
The  electro-optic  shutters  use  switched  liquid 
crystal  lens  materials  that  alternately  render  one 
lens  clear  and  the  other  lens  opaque. 

Color,  brightness  and  geometry  of  the  two 
projected  video  perspectives  must  be  identical 
or  "eyestrain"  results. 
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FIGURE  3.  STEREO  VIDEO  PLAYBACK 

The  120  Hz  field  sequential  video  rate  is  twice 
the  customary  60  Hz  field  video  frame  rate.  If 
alternate  stereo  information  was  recorded  at 
alternate  60  Hz  frame  rate  objectionable  flicker 
would  occur.  However,  operation  at  a  120  Hz 
frame  rate  requires  that  the  glowing  phosphors 
used  in  the  TV  projection  tubes  no  longer  emit 
light  prior  to  the  next  field  being  projected. 
Special  low  persistence  phosphors  are  used  in 
the  TV  projector  selected.  Incomplete  isolation 
of  the  right  and  left  eye  information  will  cause 
cross-talk  between  the  shuttered  eyes.  Cross¬ 
talk  appears  to  the  trainee  as  ghosting. 

Three-Dimensional  computer  graphics  objects 
are  also  added  to  portray  tracers  in  space  and 
exploding  objects  flying  toward  the  trainee.  The 
scenario  data  is  stored  on  video  disk.  The  video 
projection  screen  displays  both  recorded  video 
targets  and  graphics  overlays  using  a  video 
projector  and  video  disk  player  under  computer 
control. 

Moving  through  the  environment  for  a  single 
trainee  is  simulated  using  a  tread  mill  located  in 
front  of  the  projection  screen.  The  switched 


LCD  glasses,  video  recording  and  playback 
controllers  are  made  by  SteroGraphics.  See 
Reference  1 . 

Each  trainee  has  a  weapon  that  is  equipped 
with  a  collimated  source  of  infrared  (IR)  energy, 
an  infrared  emitting  diode  (IRED).  The 
collimated  infrared  source  is  aligned  with  the 
trainee's  weapon  and  places  an  eye-safe 
infrared  spot  on  the  video  projection  screen 
corresponding  to  the  location  the  trainee  is 
pointing  his  weapon.  Figure  4  shows  the 
infrared  spot  tracker  imaging  diagram. 


100 ICH  VIDEO  SCREEN 


FIGURE  4.  INFRARED  SPOT  TRACKER 
IMAGING  DIAGRAM 

The  infrared  sources  are  sequentially 
modulated  in  a  time-multiplexed  mode  by  the 
system  computer  to  both  identify  the  active 
weapon  and  to  improve  signal  detection.  A 
high-speed,  low  cost,  infrared  spot  tracker 
determines  the  continuous  X  and  Y  position 
coordinates  of  each  weapon.  The  optical 
system  for  the  infrared  spot  tracker  (1ST)  views 
the  entire  video  projection  screen.  The  infrared 
spot  imaged  onto  the  projection  screen  surface 
is  optically  transferred  or  reimaged  to  a 
corresponding  location  on  a  Position  Sensing 
Detector  (PSD).  The  system  computer 
determines  the  position  coordinates  of  the 
infrared  spot  on  the  PSD  and  consequently  the 
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video  projection  screen  as  well.  The  high-speed 
PSD-based  infrared  spot  tracker,  generates  the 
continuous  position  coordinate  data  of  each 
weapon  in  less  than  3  milliseconds;  in  contrast, 
a  typical  CCD-based  tracker  woulo  require  over 
16  milliseconds.  See  References  2  and  3 

Once  the  system  computer  knows  the  position 
coordinates  of  a  weapon,  it  can  compare  that 
data  to  the  stored  coordinates  of  active  targets 
on  the  projection  screen  at  the  time  of  trigger 
pull.  If  the  1ST  position  data  matches  the 
coordinates  of  a  target  on  the  projection  screen, 
a  kill,  wound,  or  miss  is  recorded  for  that 
weapon.  The  ability  to  have  targets  disappear 
or  branch  after  they  have  been  hit  is  very 
important  in  a  trainer.  Trainees  are  encouraged 
to  take  sensible  cover  as  they  would  in  the  real 
world  while  engaging  targets  displayed  on  the 
video  projection  screen. 

Each  trainee  wears  a  modified  Multiple 
Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System  (MILES) 
type  torso  harness  containing  infrared  oetectors 
and  an  audio  alarm  device  to  indicate  if  he  has 
been  killed  or  wounded  by  an  on-screen 
aggressor.  The  on-screen  aggressor  shoul-back 
is  simulated  by  using  an  array  of  infrared 
emitting  diodes  (IREDs)  locateo  adjacent  to  the 
video  projection  screen.  Each  IRCD  is  pointed 
to  a  particular  sector  within  the  training  exercise 
area  so  that  all  exposed  areas  are  exposed  to 
shoot-back  by  the  on-screen  aggressors  The 
individual  IREDs  are  turned  on  and  off  by  the 
system  computer  corresponding  to  where  the 
on-screen  aggressor  is  pointing  his  weapon 
when  he  fires  at  a  trainee.  If  a  trainee  does  not 
take  cover  while  in  the  field-of-fire  of  the  on¬ 
screen  aggressors  he  will  be  illuminated  with 
infrared  energy. 

The  infrared  detectors  positioned  on  the 
MILES  type  torso  vest  will  delect  the  incident  IR 
energy  and  activate  an  alarm  to  indicate  that  the 
trainee  has  been  shot  by  the  on-screen 
aggressor.  Once  a  trainee  has  been  hit  he  is 
considered  dead  and  his  weapon  is  disabled 
When  the  trainee  has  been  killed  he  will  hear 
the  alarm  and  his  weapon  is  automatically 
disabled.  After  a  training  session  is  over,  the 
video  scenario  is  played  back  in  slow  motion 
The  system  computer  shows  the  continuous 
pcintlng  Iccalion  of  each  weapon  by  nranhirally 
displaying  color  coded  icons  representing  the 
continuous  tracker  position  data  stored  by  the 
system  computer  during  the  actual  training 
session.  Hit,  wound  and  miss  shot  locations  are 


indicated  by  changing  the  color  of  the  icons. 
The  instructor  can  see  how  each  trainee  is 
handling  the  weapon  by  observing  the  icons 
during  play-back. 

A  digital  sound  system  is  used  to  simulate  the 
actual  acoustical  training  environment  of  each 
scenario.  A  digital  sampler  digitizes,  stores  and 
plays  b‘ck  the  background  sounds  as  well  as 
the  synchronized  gun  shot  sounds 
corresponding  to  the  trainees  and  the  on-screen 
aggressors.  The  sampler  is  under  the  control  of 
a  Musical  Instrument  Digital  Interface  (MIDI) 
port  interfaced  to  the  486  computer  for  the 
proper  timing  and  synchronization. 

The  system  contains  a  486  computer.  The 
computer  controls  the  communications  to  the 
trainee  and  the  infrared  spot  tracker  located  in 
front  of  the  video  projection  screen.  The 
computer  also  is  used  to  conlrol  the  video 
projector  and  video/graphics  adapter. 

A  Truevision  VISTA  graphics  board  allows  a 
programmer  to  manipulate  the  projected  video 
display.  A  frame-grabbed  still  video  image  can 
be  displayed  as  background.  Stored  video  from 
the  video  disc  can  be  displayed  in  several 
windows  which  can  be  opened  or  ck  ed  as  the 
targets  are  hit.  These  v^indows  can  be  opened 
in  either  a  frame-grabbed  or  graphics 
background.  Graphics  can  be  displayed 
overlaid  on  live  video  or  on  a  frame-grabbed  or 
graphics  background.  Sections  of  the  image, 
either  frame-grabbed  or  graphics,  can  be 
moved  or  copied  anywhere  in  the  image;  or  to 
off-screen  memory  buffer  for  later  use.  Images 
can  be  saved  to  disk  and  retrieved  later.  A 
Panasonic  optical  disc  recoidei/piayer,  is  used 
for  storage  of  the  scenarios. 

The  Barcodata  projector  is  modified  with  a 
short  persistence  green  phosphor  tube  to 
accommodate  the  3-D  120  HZ  video. 

Special  software  developed  at  NTSC  uses  the 
tracker  data  to  determine  miss,  wound,  or  kill. 
The  software,  is  used  to  mark  the  positions  of 
the  various  potential  targets  in  a  scenario.  This 
IS  necessary  in  ordei  to  allow  the  computer 
funning  the  scenario  to  know  where  the  friends 
and  foes  are  located  Thi<;  is  very  Imoortant  for 
scoring  hits  and  misses.  The  software  allows 
you  to  step  through  the  video  scenario  frame- 
by-frame  and  fit  irregular  polygons  around  the 
liit  areas  of  the  targets.  Each  hit  area  can 


represent  either  a  wound  or  a  Kill.  This 
information,  along  with  the  target  window 
coordinates  is  stored  to  a  file  to  be  read  back 
during  operation  of  the  trainer.  The  target 
window  is  the  area  on  the  screen  where  the 
target  wiii  appear. 

The  sound  system  provides  sounds  of  the 
various  weapons  being  fired  by  both  the  trainees 
and  their  on-screen  adversaries.  Background 
sounds  are  generated  to  increase  realism  during 
a  training  scenario.  The  heart  of  the  sound 
system  is  a  digital  sampler  playback  module.  A 
sampler  digitizes,  stores  and  plays  back  sound 
effects  under  the  control  of  a  MIDI  (Musical 
instrument  Digital  Interface)  port. 

MOTION  SIMULATION 

Motion  is  currently  simulated  using  a  modified 
treadmill.  By  using  the  tread  mill  the  trainee 
can  slowly  walk  through  the  environment.  A 
motion  platform  to  simulate  firing  from  a  vehicle 
or  small  boat  is  being  designed. 


TESTING  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

The  system  is  currently  under  evaluation  to 
determine  the  efficacy  of  the  3-D  prototype. 
The  participants  were  asked  to  respond  to  the 
following  statements.  Initial  testing  evaluated 
61  subjects  reaction  to  the  3-D  system.  After 
shooting  six  scenarios  the  test  subjects  were 
asked  to  circle  a  response  as  strongly  agree, 
moderately  agree,  no  opinion,  moderately 
disagree  or  strongly  disagree.  The  results  of 
tests  are  shown  graphically  below. 


1.  THE  SCENARIOS  APPEARED  TO 
BE  IN  3-D, 


2.  THE  USE  OF  THE  3-D  EFFECT 
MADE  THE  GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATIONS 
OF  OPPONENTS  MORE  BELIEVABLE. 


I 
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3.  THE  3D  GRAPHICS  MADE  IT 
EASIER  FOR  ME  TO  IGNORE  MY  ACTUAL 
SURROUNDINGS.  AND  THEREFORE  GET 
MORE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  SCENARIOS. 


4.  THE  ABILITY  TO  GET  MORE 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  SCENARIOS  WITHOU'I 
DISTRACTION  CONTRIBUTES  TO  THE 
TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THIS 
TRAINER. 


5.  I  DID  NOT  EXPERIENCE 
DIZZINESS  DURING  OR  AFTER  USING  THIS 
TRAINER. 


6.  I  DID  NOT  EXPERIENCE  EYE 
STRAIN  OR  HEADACHE  DURING  OR  AFTER 
USING  THIS  TRAINER. 
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7.  I  DID  NOT  EXPERIENCE  STOMACH 
UPSET  DURING  OR  AFTER  USING  THIS 
TRAINER 

60  j 

:k 


9.  ADDING  THE  3-0  CAPABILITY  TO 
THIS  TRAINER  INCREASES  THE  COST  OF  IT 
BY  APPROXIMATELY  $  10,000,  I  THINK 
THAT  THE  TRAINING  BENEFITS  MERIT  THIS 
EXPENSE. 


35  - 


20  41 


8.  USING  THIS  TRAINER  WAS  AN  EXCITING  10.  WEARING  THE  3-D  GLASSES  DID  NOT 

EXPERIENCE  BOTHER  ME  OR  DECREASE  MY  SHOOTING 

PERFORMANCE 
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RESULTS 


The  majority  of  the  61  subjects  thought 
the  addition  of  3D  was  an  exciting  improvement 
and  made  it  easier  to  ignore  the  actual 
surroundings  and  get  more  involved  in  the 
scenarios.  The  majority  of  the  subjects  also 
thought  the  additional  cost  differr  '-"e  over  ihe 
conventional  shoot-no-shoot  trainer  was  worth  it 
Wearing  the  3-D  glasses  was  not  deemed  to 
bother  or  decrease  the  subjects  shooting 
peiformance 

The  majority  of  the  peisons  that  used 
the  prototype  experienced  no  symptoms  of 
simulator  sickness  Three  of  the  61  subjects  had 
problems  seeing  3-D. 


CONC*.USIONS 

Eased  upon  the  results  of  this  initial 
testing  the  use  of  3-D  scenario  presentation 
techniques  appears  to  be  warranted.  Additional 
research  on  optimal  training  methods  and 
improved  3-D  display  technology  is  continuing 
at  NTSC.  A  small  motion  platform  is  currently 
being  developed  to  simulate  both  walking  and 
firing  weapons  from  a  moving  platform.. 
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ABSTRACT 

Many  simulator-based  weapon  team  trainers  currently  use  technology  which  restricts  both 
realism  and  the  ability  for  thorough  team  performance  measurements  in  tactical  training  situations. 
This  paper  describes  a  training  system  prototype  which  uses  new  technology  to  improve  simulation 
training  for  weapon  fire  teams.  These  new  developments  include  intelligent  video  branching, 
location  detection  of  trainees,  interaction  between  trainees  and  their  on-screen  aggressors, 
computer  networking  of  multiple  video  projection  screens  within  multipla  rooms,  a  wireless  data 
communication  system  allowing  full  unrestricted  mobility,  a  high  speed  weapon  tracking  system, 
and  a  digital  MIDI  controlled  sound  system. 

The  simulator  developed  at  the  Naval  Training  System  Center  will  allow  up  to  nine  trainees 
to  practice  and  rehearse  close  combat  training  exercises  such  as  low  intensity  conflict,  light 
infantry,  SWAT,  and  security  operations  with  a  high  level  of  realism  and  feedback.  Typical  events 
might  include  security  operations,  hostage  rescue,  snoot-no-shoot,  outdoor  squad  engagements, 
and  routine  law  enforcement  operations  in  a  common  threat  team  training  environment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  need  for  training  military  and  law 
enforcement  teams  in  close  combat  tactics 
has  been  demonstrated  dramatically  in  recent 
months  in  foreign  and  domestic  operations. 
Situations  requiring  the  extraction  of 
personnel,  expulsion  of  terrorists,  or  recovery 
of  property  challenge  individual  and  team 
skills  in  decision-making,  marksmanship,  and 
engagement  tactics.  While  several 
marksmanship  training  systems  currently  exist 
for  training  close  combat  skills,  there  are 
serious  deficiencies  in  these  systems  which 
detract  from  their  effectiveness.  This  paper 
describes  an  advanced  training  system 
prototype,  the  Weapons  Team  Engagement 
Trainer  (WTEf).  The  WTET  was  developed 
specifically  to  address  the  need  for  improved 
fidelity  in  weapon  team  trainers. 

Typical  small  arms  training  systems 
use  technology  which  restricts  both  the 
fidelity  of  the  tactical  training  situations  and 
the  ability  to  thoroughly  measure  both 
individual  and  team  performance.  Current 
training  systems  suffer  reduced  fidelity  in  the 
following  ways: 

•  Trainees  are  tethered  to  the  training 
apparatus,  often  by  bulky  cables,  reducing 
the  amount  of  available  tactical  movement 
within  the  training  environment. 

•  Trainees  are  not  engaged  or  "shot  at"  by 
the  on-screen  aggressors  in  a  manner 
which  instills  a  sense  of  urgency  or 
realism. 

•  Aggressor  targets  do  not  realistically  react 
to  the  actions  of  the  training  team. 

•  Trainees  do  not  receive  complete 
feedback  on  their  behavior  in  terms  of 
tactical  movement,  weapon  handling,  and 
overall  mission  success. 

The  WTET  provides  a  multiple  room 
training  environment  in  which  a  team  of  up  to 
nine  trainees  engage  aggressor  targets 
displayed  on  video  projection  screens.  A 
training  team  can  freely  move  within  the 
training  environment  while  participating  in 


room  clearinn,  hostage  rescue,  or  outdoor 
squad  engagement  scenarios.  The  WTET 
allows  real-time  interaction  between  the 
aggressor  targets  and  training  team.  During 
each  scenario  the  training  team  must  use 
proper  tactics  and  take  appropriate  cover  to 
successfully  complete  the  mission.  Also,  an 
extensive  after  action  review  of  individual  and 
team  performance  measures  allows  the 
instructor  to  identify  remedial  training  needs. 


SYSTEM  DESCRIPTION 

The  WTET  accommodates  training  for 
nine  military  or  law  enforcement  trainees  in  a 
common  threat  scenario.  The  trainees 
interact  with  multiple  video  projection  screens 
setup  in  different  training  rooms.  Video  disc 
players  display  scenario  scenes  and  target 
images  fer  training  team  interaction.  A 
network  of  multiple  computer  systems  control 
the  scenario’s  progression  based  upon  the 
tactical  doctrine  of  the  aggressor  force  and 
the  real-time  behavior  of  the  training  team. 
An  extensive  after  action  review  incorporates 
a  variable  speed  replay  using  graphical  icons 
and  messages.  A  separate  icon  is  displayed 
for  each  trainee  providing  information  on 
shots  fired,  weapon  status  and  shot  location 
In  addition,  a  video  recording  of  the  training 
team’s  movements  is  displayed  in 
synchronizatio  ’  with  the  after  action  review. 

A  modular  system  design  was  used 
to  allow  system  flexibility.  Each  video 
screen’s  target  presentation  is  controlled  by  a 
subsystem  (Video  Station).  An  Instructor 
Operator  Station  performs  real-time  data 
collection,  network  control  and  monitoring  of 
each  Video  Station.  This  approach  allows  the 
training  environment  to  be  reconfigurable  by 
varying  the  numoer  of  training  rooms  and 
video  stations  within  those  rooms.  The 
current  prototype  of  the  WTET  uses  a 
configuration  of  three  video  stations  within 
two  rooms.  Figure  1  shows  an  example 
configuration  of  the  training  environment.  An 
additional  adjacent  wall  video  station  was 
aoded  to  'iiusiraie  expdnuduiiily  of  the  troin,r,g 
environment. 


The  WTET  training  environment  is 
designed  to  allow  training  teams  to  prepare 
for  missions,  execute  missions,  and  receive 
feedback  on  critica-  dimensions  of 
performance.  A  briefing  area  allows  teams  to 
coordinate  mission  prebrief  information. 
Scenario  diversity  is  increased  by 
incorporating  reconfigurable  walls  and 
movable  props  in  training  rooms. 

Each  trainee  is  equipped  with  a 
miniature  wireless  communication  system 
using  RF  spread  spectrum  technology.  This 

RF  rnmmijnjratinn  sy^tPm  is  located  nn  a 

MILES  type  detector  harness.  The  MILES 
type  harness  is  used  to  determine  each 
trainee's  location  and  visibility.  Each  trainee's 
weapon  has  a  barrel-mounted  collimated 


infrared  (IR)  source,  aligned  to  the  weapon's 
sight  line.  The  IR  source  places  an  eye-safe 
IR  spot  on  the  projection  screen’s  surface.  A 
high  speed  IR  spot  tracking  system 
continuously  determines  each  trainee's  on¬ 
screen  weapon  aim  point.  Figure  2  shows  a 
trainee  equipped  for  the  WTET.  Trainees  are 
able  to  freely  move  throughout  the  training 
environment  while  their  weapon  position, 
weapon  status,  and  physical  location  are 
continuously  monitored  by  the  training 
system. 
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Figure  2.  Trainee  Wearing  WTET  Equipment. 


SYSTEM  DESIGN 


The  WTET  system  development 
addressed  the  shortcomings  inherent  in  the 
technology  currently  used  in  weapon  team 
training  systems.  For  this  reason,  the  WTET 
system  design  incorporates  both  off  the  shelf 
components  and  custom  designed  electronic 
subsystems.  An  RF  communication  system 
allows  free  trainee  mobility.  A  high  speed 
tracking  system  produces  accurate  and 
continuously  measured  weapon  aim  point 
position  for  multiple  trainees.  A  trainee 
location  system  determines  each  trainee's 
location  and  visibility.  Processing  is 
distributed  between  the  instructor  Operator 
Station  (lOS)  and  the  Video  Stations.  The 
components  of  the  Instructor  Operator  Station 
and  Video  Station  are  shown  in  Figures  3  and 
4. 

The  function  of  the  lOS  is  to  perform 
real-time  data  acquisition  and  intelligent 
scenario  control.  The  lOS  provides  a  user 
friendly  menu  system  which  allows  the 
instructor  to  control  scenario  parameters.  A 
digital  parallol  I/O  adapter  controls  the  RF 
communication  system  and  the  trainee 
location  sysieiii.  mu  anaiog  iriput  adopter 


interfaces  the  high  speed  tracking  system.  A 
MIDI  adapter  sends  sound  effect  messages  to 
the  digital  sampler  module  within  the  sound 
system.  An  Ethernet  adapter  transfers  data 
packets  to  the  Video  Stations  and  monitors 
the  status  of  each  station  in  real-time. 

Each  Video  Station  responds  to 
network  data  and  command  packets.  A  video 
disc  player  generates  scenario  scene  and 
target  images.  Transitions  between  video 
segments  (branching)  is  smoothed  by  using 
the  frame  grabbing  capability  of  the  video 
graphics  adapter.  Instantaneous  branching 
has  been  demonstrated  using  the  combination 
of  two  video  disc  players  and  a  video 
switcher.  Also,  recent  developments  in  video 
disc  technology  al'ow  rapid  branching 
capability  without  loss  of  video  sync  signal 
(built  in  frame  grab  capability).  A  computer 
controlled  S-VHS  deck  allows  synchronized 
video  recording  of  the  trainee  movements 
within  the  training  environment. 
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Hardware  DevaSopments 

The  hardware  developments  consisted 
primarily  of  the  following  systems: 

•  High-Speed  Infrared  Spot  Tracking  System 

•  Trainee  Location  and  Aggressor  Shoot 
back  System 

•  Wireless  Data  Communication  System 

•  Digital  Sound  System 


Higfi-Speed  Infrared  Spot  Tracker  -  To 

overcome  the  disadvantages  of  typical  CCD- 
based  tracking  systems,  NTSC  has  developed 
a  low-cost,  high-speed.  Infrared  Spot  Tracker 
(1ST)  utilizing  a  two  dimensional  lateral-effect 
photo  diode,  the  Position  Sensing  Detector 
(PSD)  11,  2).  The  PSD  is  not  a  discrete 
charge  transfer  device,  but  rather  a 
continuous  analog  output  device.  In  contrast 
to  other  types  of  position  sensing  devices 
such  as  CCD  detectors,  the  PSD  offers  higher 
resolution,  faster  speed,  larger  dynamic  range, 
and  simpler  signal  processing. 

When  a  light  spot  falls  on  a  PSD,  an 
electric  charge  proportional  to  the  light  energy 
is  generated  at  the  incident  position.  The 
electric  charge  travels  through  the  resistive 
material  of  the  PSD  and  is  collected  by  four 
outer  electrodes.  Because  the  detector 
resistivity  is  uniform,  the  photo  current  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between 
the  incident  light  position  and  the  electrodes. 
An  A/D  board  in  the  computer  is  used  to  read 
the  four  analog  tracker  output  voltages  V^-], 
Vx2«  Vy^,  and  Vy2  and  calculate  the  position 
coordinates  based  on  two  simple  equations. 

X|oc  =  (Vx2- Vxi,/(Vx2  +Vxi) 

Y|OC  =  <Vy2-  Vyl)/(Vy2  +Vy1) 

In  operation,  the  1ST  views  the  entire 
active  video  projection  screen  area  with  a 
custom  designed  low  F/number  wide  angle 
lens.  The  collimated  infrared  light  spot  from 
the  weapon  is  imaged  onto  the  screen  and 
then  re-imaged  onto  the  PSD  by  the  wide 
angle  lens.  The  PSD  and  associated 
electronics  converts  the  normalized  incident 
light  into  weapon  position  data. 


The  1ST  allows  the  WTET  to 
sequentially  track  the  X  and  Y  weapon  aiming 
position  coordinates  for  up  to  nine  trainees  at 
roughly  30  Hz,  the  same  rate  a  typical  CCD 
based  tracker  would  require  to  track  one 
weapon.  Due  to  the  high  speed  of  the  1ST, 
continuous  data  is  available  in  real  time  for  all 
active  weapons.  This  data  is  subsequently 
used  to  determine  real  lime  weapon  tracking, 
hit  and  miss  data,  and  during  replay,  tracing 
with  color  coded  icons,  how  each  trainee 
moved  his  weapon  during  the  scenario.  This 
data  is  also  used  to  determine  when  and  if  he 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  if  he  hit,  wounded,  or 
missed  the  intended  target. 

Tiaineo  Location  and  Aggressor  Shoot  Back 
System  -  The  WTET  training  environment 
allows  for  an  enormous  amount  of  data 
collection  and  flexibility.  Three  important 
aspects  of  the  data  collection  during  a 
scenario  involve  the  following;  1)  the  location 
of  each  trainee,  2)  the  identification  of  each 
trainee,  and  3)  whether  or  not  the  trainee  has 
taken  proper  cover  from  his  on-screen 
adversaries  and  from  possible  friendly  fire 
from  other  team  members. 

The  method  used  by  the  WTET  for 
trainee  location,  detection,  and  identification 
consists  of  multiple  eye-safe  Infrared  Emitting 
Diode  (IRED)  arrays  strategically  located 
throughout  the  training  environment. 
Furthermore,  each  trainee  wears  a  MILES  type 
torso  harness  with  photo  detectors  and  an 
audible  Sonalert  alarm.  As  the  scenario 
progresses  each  IRED  array  is  turned  on  in 
sequence,  during  the  active  time  slot  allocated 
for  each  trainee,  such  that  the  entire  WTET 
training  environment  is  mapped  cut  in  a  grid 
like  fashion.  In  this  manner  the  location, 
detection,  and  identification  of  each  trainee 
v^ithin  any  predefined  zone  is  collected  in  real 
time  and  transmitted  via  an  RF  data  link  to  the 
system  computer  during  the  allocated  active 
weapon  time  slot  for  each  trainee.  A 
statistical  prediction  algorithm,  based  on  the 
past  movements  of  the  trainee,  is  used  to 
predict  the  current  location  of  the  trainee 
during  the  brief  periods  he  is  not  detected  by 
the  torso  harness  photo  diodes.  The  trainee 
avoids  hostile  fire  (detecrion)  as  he  would  in 
the  real  world;  he  must  take  appropriate  cover 


as  he  engages  the  on-screen  adversaries  or 
risk  being  wounded  or  killed  and  thereby 
eliminated  frorri  the  scenario. 

The  real  time  location  and  detection 
data  of  each  trainee  is  used  by  the  system 
computer  to  intelligently  control  the  video 
branching  (selection  of  sequential  scenes  to 
be  displayed)  as  well  as  determine  if  and 
when  the  trainee  is  exposed  to  hostile  fire 
from  the  on-screen  adversaries.  The  location 
data  in  conjunction  with  the  identification  data 
is  also  used  by  the  system  computer  to 
control  tr..3  rifle  sound  effects.  Statistical 
methods  based  on  detection  data  are  used  by 
the  system  computer  to  determine  the 
probability  of  a  hit,  nriss,  or  wound.  The 
location,  detection,  and  identification  data  can 
ultimately  be  utilized  during  the  replay  for 
instructor  analysis  and  debriefing. 


Wireless  RF  Communications  System  •  The 
wireless  RF  Data  Communications  System 
(WDCS)  allows  up  to  nine  trainees  to  freely 
maneuver  inside  the  training  environment 
without  being  physically  tethered  or  restricted 
to  the  system  computer.  This  allows  the 
trainees  to  evade  hostile  fire  from  on  screen 
adversaries  as  they  would  in  the  real  world 
while  moving  to  and  from  multiple  rooms  in  a 
tactical  manner.  The  WDCS  further  allows  for 
the  essential  and  rapid  exchange  of  data 
between  the  system  computer  and  the 
trainees  for  effective  training. 

The  transceivers  used  in  the  Base 
Controller  (BC)  and  the  Weapon  Controller 
(WC)  are  modular  Spread  Spectrum  (SS)  radio 
transceivers  with  no  on  board  intelligence. 
These  radios  are  controlled  via  a  custom 
microcontroller  interface  for  each  particular 
applicition.  By  externally  controlling  the 
timing  and  the  data  protocol  through 
embedded  software  the  SS  radio  operation 
can  easily  be  optimized  for  any  one  particular 
application.  Utilizing  spread  spectrum 
technology  also  takes  advantages  of  the  high 
noise  immunity,  high  data  rates,  and  fast 
switching  times  associated  with  this  license 
free  technology. 

The  complete  Spread  Spectrum  RF 
transceiver  system  consists  of  a  central  base 


station  (Base  Controller  or  BC)  with  9 
individual  trainee  located  transceiver  boards 
(Weapon  Controller)  for  communication  to  and 
from  the  central  base  station.  The  trainee 
located  transceiver  boards  are  mounted  on 
the  torso  harness  and  the  batteries  are 
located  in  the  ammunition  pouch  on  the 
trainee's  side. 

In  operation,  the  BC  receives  an 
interrupt  from  the  system  computer  and 
transmits  a  10  bit  data  packet  encoded  with  a 
unique  start  code,  weapon  ID,  and  sonalert 
status  to  all  receiving  weapons.  Only  one  WC 
will  recognize  this  data  packet  as  being  valid. 
All  other  weapons  will  continue  to  listen  for  a 
valid  data  packet  while  ignoring  the  current 
data  packet.  After  the  BC  completes  its 
transmission  the  BC  is  placed  in  the  receive 
mode  and  waits  for  weapon  status  data  from 
the  active  weapon. 

The  activated  WC,  having 
acknowledged  the  valid  data  packet,  will 
proceed  to  control  the  weapon  in  question. 
The  WC  electronics  "enables"  the  weapon 
mounted  high-power  eye  safe  IRED  for  the 
1ST  for  approximately  3  msec.  The  WC  is 
then  placed  in  the  transmit  mode  in 
preparation  for  transmitting  the  most  recently 
acquired  weapon  status  data.  Once  this  data 
has  been  collected  and  stored  in  memory  the 
WC  transmits  a  10  bit  data  packet  encoded 
with  a  unique  start  code,  detection  data,  low 
battery  data,  trigger  data,  selector  data,  and 
magazine  data.  The  WC  is  then  placed  back 
into  the  receive  mode  waiting  for  the  next 
valid  data  packet. 

The  BC  decodes  and  acknowledges 
the  data  reception  from  the  valid  weapon  and 
places  the  BC  back  into  the  transmit  mode  in 
preparation  for  the  next  system  computer 
interrupt  and  subsequent  weapon  selection. 
The  current  data  is  then  made  available  to  the 
system  computer.  An  error  detection 
scheme,  using  the  unique  start  codes  and  a 
watchdog  timer,  virtually  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  an  erroneous  response  to  an 
invalid  data  packet  due  to  an  RF  data  error. 

Digital  Sound  System  -  The  digital  sound 
system  provides  a  multitude  of  sound  effects 
from  various  sources  including  commercially 


available  sound  effects,  actual  live  recordings 
from  the  field  and  a  variety  of  synthesized 
sound  effects.  The  sound  effects,  in 
conjunction  with  the  video  display,  help  to 
create  a  realistic  atmosphere  in  which  the 
trainee  feels  he  is  actually  immersed  within 
the  training  environment. 

The  digital  sound  system,  in  its 
current  configuration,  consists  of  a  MIDI 
controller  board,  a  sequencer,  a  digital 
sampler,  a  mixer,  four  processors,  six  audio 
amplifiers,  eight  speakers,  and  two  sub 
woofers  12). 

During  an  actual  scenario  the 
computer  sends  the  appropriate  commands  to 
the  sampler  via  the  MIDI  merge  unit  and  the 
sequencer.  The  sampler  recreates  the 
appropriate  sound  effects  from  digitized 
samples  stored  in  memory  and  sends  the 
analog  signals  to  the  appropriate  amplifiers 
through  a  mixer  and  four  signal  processors 
which  drive  foreground  and  background 
sounds. 


SCENARIO  INTERACTION 

An  expert  system  capability  is  built 
into  the  V/TET  to  control  scenario  progression 
based  on  the  overall  training  objectives  and 
the  behavior  of  the  training  team.  A  WTET 
scenario  is  composed  of  multiple  video 
segments  stored  on  video  disc.  Video 
branching  allows  aggressor  targets  to  interact 
with  the  training  team.  Branching  is 
accomplished  by  rapidly  selecting  and 
displaying  video  segments  as  the  scenario 
progresses.  Among  the  trainee  behaviors 
which  may  affect  branching  are: 

•  Trainee  /  Team  posit'on 

•  Trainee/Team  wound/kill  status 

•  Weapon  status  (aim  point,  ammunition, 
shot  fired,  target  coverage) 


SCENARIO  REPLAY  /  FEEDBACK 

After  a  WTET  mission  is  complete, 
detailed  feedback  of  trainee  performance  is 
available  through  instructor  station  control.  A 
variable  speed  mission  replay  using  graphical 


icons  and  messages  indicates  trainees 
pe'iormance  for  the  duration  of  the  mission. 

A  hand  held  pointer  (collimated  IR 
source)  connected  to  a  trainee  MILES  type 
harness  allows  the  instructor  to  control  the 
replay.  The  pointer  is  controlled  and 
monitored  in  the  same  manner  as  each 
trainee's  weapon.  A  graphical  cursor  is 
displayed  during  replay  to  indicate  the  on 
screen  position  of  the  pointer.  A  graphical 
replay  control  menu  is  displayed  during  the 
mission  replay.  This  allows  the  instructor  to 
move  through  the  training  environment  and 
stop,  start,  reverse  and  vary  the  speed  of  the 
synchronized  mission  replay. 

During  replay,  the  IDS  synchronizes 
each  Video  Station’s  mission  replay.  Time 
into  the  mission  is  displayed  as  an  event 
timer.  Each  trainee's  continuous  weapon  aim 
point  is  indicated  using  graphical  icons 
overlaid  on  a  video  replay.  The  icons  are 
numbered  to  show  trainee  identification. 
Color  coding  provides  weapon  and  trainee 
status.  The  color  of  the  icon  changes  to 
indicate  the  following: 

•  Shot  fired  (miss) 

•  Shot  fired  (hit) 

•  Shot  fired  (wound) 

•  Shot  fired  (target  kill) 

•  Trainee  Hit 

•  Trainee  Disabled 

These  graphical  icons,  along  with  event 
messages  and  a  team  performance  summary, 
provide  a  detailed  feedback  of  individual  and 
team  performance.  In  addition,  a  video 
recording  of  the  training  team's  movements  is 
displayed  in  synchronization  with  the  after 
action  review. 


TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS 

A  training  effectiveness  test  plan  has 
bean  developed  to  test  the  WTET's  individual 
device  features  and  overall  system 
ettectiveness.  ihis  pian  inciuues  cuiieciiny 
subject  matter  expert  ratings  of  device 
features  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  establish 
student  performance  improvement  as  a  result 
of  using  the  system.  Several  local  and 


national  law  enforcement,  as  well  as 
Department  of  Defense,  agencies  have 
expressed  interest  in  evaluating  this  system. 
Data  are  currently  being  collect  to  determine 
what  impact  the  major  device  features  will 
have  on  improving  trainee  and  team  skills. 
These  data  will  be  presented  at  the 
Conference. 


SUMMARY 

The  technological  developments 
employed  in  the  WTET  improve  training 
system  fidelity  for  a  variety  of  weapon  tram 
tactical  training  situations.  The  modular 
aspects  of  this  system  allow  a  great  d'jal  of 
flexibility  in  designing  training  environments 
and  developing  unique  engagement  scenarios. 
By  accurately  and  continuously  measuring 
trainee  movements,  weapon  conditions  and 
other  interactive  behaviors,  instructors  can 
provide  detailed  feedback  on  individual  and 
team  performance.  The  WTET  prototype  is 
ideally  structured  for  agencies  requiring  close 
combat  tactical  training  for  individuals  and 
small  squads.  The  capability  of  the  WTET  to 
deliver  a  variety  of  threat  scenarios  is 
essentially  limited  only  by  what  has  been 
scripted  and  recorded. 
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ABSTRACT 

Today,  many  exciting  initiatives  are  underway  within  the  software  industry. 
Structure  Modelling  technology  is  growing  rapidly  through  efforts  at  the  Software 
Engineering  Institute  (SEI)  and  ongoing  projects.  Megaprogramming  challenges  are 
being  faced  on  the  ARPA  STARS  project.  Open  standards  including  POSIX,  X-Win- 
dows.  and  Motif  are  becoming  realities  as  key  software  vendors  position  themselves 
to  support  these  initiatives. 

Reuse  library  tools  and  guidelines  are  also  being  developed  through  efforts  at  the 
SEI,  the  Software  Productivity  Consortium  (SPC).  and  on  the  STARS  project.  At  the 
same  time,  software  contractors  are  moving  forward  with  serious  strategies  to  im¬ 
prove  their  company  software  processes  in  response  to  industry  initiatives  including 
the  ISO  9000  requirements  and  the  SEI  Process  Maturity  Model. 

-All  these  initiatives  sha'e  the  common  objective  of  cost  reduction  and  most  are 
looking  to  one  form  or  another  of  software  reuse  to  achieve  this  goal. 

This  paper  examines  the  multi  faceted  issues  of  reuse  and  the  role  these  current 
industry  initiatives  play  within  reuse  technology.  Issues  discussed  include  analyzing 
existing  software  for  reuse,  techniques  to  design  for  reuse,  reusable  software  archi¬ 
tectures,  managing  variant  versions  of  software,  and  managing  p  corporate  reuse  li¬ 
brary.  Technical  and  management  issues  are  presented. 

The  paper  focuses  on  lessons  learned  from  efforts  at  CAE-Link  to  infuse  soft¬ 
ware  reuse  techniques  into  the  corporate  culture.  Practical  techniques  being  applied 
today  to  meet  reuse  challenges  are  discussed.  The  key  roles  of  reuse  criteria,  met¬ 
rics,  company  software  standardization,  project-company  interaction,  management 
mandates  and  training  and  education  are  discussed. 

Experiences  and  examples  are  provided  from  the  B-2  ATD  project.  Independent 
Research  and  Development,  and  a  corporate  software  Process  Action  Team  that  was 
instrumental  in  providing  the  focus  necessary  to  move  the  company  forward  with  an 
effective  and  practical  reuse  initiative. 
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INTRODUCTION 
What  is  Software  Reuse? 

To  many,  software  reuse  means  code. 
Reuse,  however,  is  multi-faceted.  In  fact,  its 
greatest  potential  for  cost  reduction  may  be 
found  in  other  software  forms  such  as  re¬ 
quirements,  design,  documentation,  and  the 
development  process  itself.  Most  software 
industry  initiatives  today  are  striving  for 
one  or  more  of  these  forms  of  reuse.  See 
Table  1 . 


Form  of  Reuse 

fhdustry  Iniltatfve 

Requirements 

GOA,  CASE  Tools, 
Workstations 

Design  and 
Documentation 

OOD,  Structure 
Modelling,  Megapio- 
gramming,  CASE 

Tools,  Workstations, 
Reuse  Library 

Code 

OOP,  Variants,  Reu.«e 
Library,  Autogenera¬ 
tion 

Test  Cases 

Case  TooIs, 

Regression  Testing 

Development 

Process 

SEI  Maturity  Model, 
ISO  9000 

Table  1  Forms  of  Reuse 

Tools  and  Techniques 

Object  Oriented  tools  and  techniques 
are  popular  today  largely  due  to  their  poten¬ 
tial  to  provide  more  reusable  products. 
CASE  tools  provide  the  potential  for  stan¬ 
dard  representations  resulting  in  reusable 
requirements,  designs  and  documentation. 
Reuse  tools  can  aid  organizations  as  they 
transition  to  software  processes  with  more 
of  a  focus  on  reuse. 

Softw’are  Architecti ,  v 

Structure  Modv,  ig  and  Megapro¬ 
gramming  initiatives  each  provide  forms  of 
software  architecture  reuse.  Structure 
Modelling  focuses  on  reuse  through  design 


commonality.  Once  common  design  ele¬ 
ments  are  identified,  reuse  can  be  enforced 
through  the  use  of  structure  model  tem¬ 
plates. 

Megaprogramming  focuses  on  reusing 
complete  software  infrastructures. 
"Megamodules  are  independently  main¬ 
tained  software  systems  managed  by  a 
community  with  its  ov>/n  terminology,  goals, 
knov./ledge,  and  programming  traditions."^ 

Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DISI 
is  a  form  of  Megaprogramming  that  reuses 
complete  training  devices  to  face  new 
training  needs  despite  the  fact  that  these 
devices  were  never  envisioned  to  operate  in 
this  fashion.  Communication  and  control 
through  standardized  protocols  are  key 
attributes  within  this  emerging  technology. 

Open  Standards  and  Process  Improvement 

Efforts  geared  toward  industry  open 
standards  and  company  process  improve¬ 
ments  provide  other  forms  of  reuse. 

Open  standards  means  software  is  re¬ 
usable  across  vendor  platforms. 

Company  process  improvement  efforts 
provide  standardization  and  repeatability  of 
software  processes  across  company  pro¬ 
jects.  This  results  in  reuse  of  procedures, 
tools,  training  and  even  corporate  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Software  Development  efforts  of  the 
past  relied  heavily  on  the  knowledge  and 
opinion  of  subject  matter  experts  to  keep 
projects  on  course.  Today,  company  initia¬ 
tives  are  moving  away  from  reliance  on  in¬ 
dividuals  toward  defined  and  managed 
processes  that  are  repeatable,  cost-effec¬ 
tive,  und  independent  of  the  skills  of 

Why  is  Software  Reuse  Important? 

The  primary  reason  softw'aro  reuse  is 
key  today  is  the  need  to  improve  cost-ef¬ 
fectiveness.  Finding  better  ways  to  reuse 
software  to  meet  our  needs  means  iliat  vje 
can  do  more  for  less.  This  translates  into 


reduced  development  cost,  reduced  risk  and 
increased  reliability  and  maintainability. 

REUSE  TECHNIQUES 

Due  to  the  many  forms  of  reuse,  there 
are  also  a  number  of  implementation  tech 
niquer . 

We  have  identified  six  key  reuse 
techniques  at  Link. 

1 .  Analyzing  Existing  Software 

2.  Designing  For  Reuse 

3.  Structure  Modelling 

4.  Variants 

5.  The  Corporate  Reuse  Library 

6.  Management  Support  and  Mandate 

Analyzing  Existing  Software 

The  fact  that  software  exists  does  not 
im.ply  its  suitability  for  reuse.  Existing 
software  must  be  analyzed  against  estab¬ 
lished  criteria  to  determine  its  reuse  poten¬ 
tial.  This  analysis  mc'udes  answering  the 
following  key  questions: 

1.  What  do  we  want  to  reuse  (design, 
documentation,  test  cases,  code)? 

2.  Is  the  design  compatible  with  the 
planned  software  architecture? 

3.  Do  we  want  to  reuse  only  tfte 
algorithmic  design  or  more? 

It  is  currently  believed  that  the  most 
valuable  reusable  software  products  may  be 
analysis  and  design.  In  many  cases,  math 
m.odels  may  be  reusatilR,  hut  coded  modules 
may  not  be  compatible  with  modern  soft- 
v/are  architectures.  Reuse  analysis  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  answer  these  questions. 

Designing  For  Reuse 

Designing  software  to  be  reusable  may 
cost  more.  This  is  because  our  develop¬ 
ment  model  and  techniques  change  when 
we  are  designing  for  reuse.  This  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  will  begin  to  pay  off  as  the 
reuse  library  is  populated.  The  reuse  library 
is  discussed  later  in  the  paper. 

We  have  identified  tour  key  Tactors  in 
designing  reusable  software.  It  is  reconi- 
mended  that  thtse  factors  hr  employed  as  a 
review  criteria  for  deiermiiiing  acceptability 
of  software  for  the  reuse  librar/. 


1 .  Reuse  Existing  Software  First 

When  designing  reusable  software,  our 
development  model  changes.  The  first  step 
IS  to  look  to  reusable  components  to  meet 
needs.  Our  goal  is  to  build  solutions  from 
existing  library  components  rather  than 
reinvent  new  solutions.  Technical  trade-offs 
may  be  necessary. 

This  may  mean  early  discussions  with 
the  customer  refining  requirements  to  sup¬ 
port  maximum  reuse  to  reduce  overall  cost. 
Customers  will  need  to  be  aware  of  these 
ctianges  in  contractor  reuse  processes. 

2.  Follow  Standards 

Follow  company  software  standards  to 
ensure  new  software  meets  reuse  criteria. 
In  a  reuse  development  environment  key 
standards  include  software  naming  conven¬ 
tions,  standard  software  packages,  and  es¬ 
tablished  architecture  guidelines. 

3.  Isolate  Device  Specifics 

Device  specific  data  must  be  isolated 
rninimizinq  the  effort  required  to  adapt 
reusable  software  to  changing  requirements. 
The  management  of  modified  reusable 
software  is  discussed  further  m  the  section 
0.1  variants. 

4.  Use  Object  Oriented  Techniques 

Current  studies  and  our  experience  to 
date  indicate  object  oriented  techniques 
result  in  more  reusable  and  maintainable 
software  than  iiaditional  methods. 

Structure  Modeling 

Work  at  the  SEl  and  experiences  on  the 
B-2  ATD  indicate  that  structure  modeling 
techniques  are  effective  at  enforcing  reus¬ 
able  common  designs,  simplifying  training, 
and  reducing  schedule  and  computational 
resouice  risks. 

Engineering  productivity  may  .also  be 
enhanced  through  autogeneration  of  struc¬ 
ture  model  components.  CASE  tools  may 
be  used  to  enforce  common  design  deci¬ 
sions  supporting  the  Structure  model. 

Variants 

The  Variartt  aids  in  tfie  management  of 
reuse  during  S'tflware  modifications.  A 
variant  is  a  software  component  v./ith  a 
special  relationsftip  to  a  "parent"  softv^are 
component.  Both  t)ie  parent  and  the  variant 
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are  independently  managed  and  tracked,  but 
the  variant  reuses  a  significant  amount  of 
the  parent  software. 

There  are  similarities  between  the  con¬ 
cept  of  variant  and  the  concept  of  inheri¬ 
tance  found  within  object  oriented  lan¬ 
guages.  Inheritance  provides  a  form  of 
reuse,  but  may  include  a  run-time  penalty. 

Variants,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
managed  through  an  off-line  configuration 
management  system  eliminating  run-time 
overhead.  The  off-line  system  manages  the 
relationrhips  between  "parent"  units  and 
variant  offspring  tracking  and  measuring 
variant  reuse. 

Variants  provide  a  powerful  mechanism 
to  manage  large  collections  of  reusable 
software  components  across  many  similar, 
but  functionally  modified  systems. 

Corporate  Reuse  Library 

A  corporate  reuse  library  is  critical  to 
the  success  of  a  company-wide  reuse  ef¬ 
fort.  However,  equally  important  to  it:, 
functional  capabiimes,  tiie  iibiaiy  piucesses 
and  procedures  must  be  integrated  with 
company  existing  software  processes  and 
tools.  This  includes  approvals,  reviews  and 
change  notifications. 

While  many  'arge  companies  do  not  yet 
have  reuse  technology  as  part  of  their  soft¬ 
ware  process  model,  they  may  have  well- 
established  software  configuration  man¬ 
agement  tools  and  procedures.  The  infu¬ 
sion  of  reuse  technology  into  the  company 
must  minimize  redundant  engineering  effort. 
In  particular,  reuse  processes  and  tools 
should  be  integrated  closely  with  existing 
software  configuration  management  proc¬ 
esses,  ensuring  that  identification,  status- 
ing,  approvals,  and  notifications  are  proc¬ 
essed  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Management  Support  and  Mandate 

Changing  a  company's  software  process 
model  to  effectively  support  reuse  requires 
more  than  a  reuse  library  and  a  technical 
understanding  of  the  issues.  Software  engi¬ 
neers  frequently  prefer  to  reinvent  rather 
than  reuse  unless  clear  direction  to  do  oth¬ 
erwise  is  provided. 

For  reuse  technology  to  effectively  take 
hold  in  a  corporation,  ;  is  essential  to  edu¬ 
cate  all  levels  of  software  management  in 


tfic  latest  reuse  principles  and  strongly  sup¬ 
port  the  company  reuse  effort.  A  manage¬ 
ment  mandate  to  follow  the  principles  of 
reuse  must  be  dear  to  all  involved  in  soft¬ 
ware  production.  To  manage  this  effort 
successfully,  reuse  objectives  should  be 
establisfied.  A  reuse  program  should  include 
metrics  and  feedback  of  results,  taking  cor¬ 
rective  action  where  necessary.  Through  the 
reuse  library,  integrated  closely  v/ith  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  configuration  management  system 
and  strong  management  backing,  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  exist  ro  measure,  manage,  and 
succeed  with  reuse  technology. 

Past  attempts  at  Corporate  level  reuse 
have  failed  largely  for  four  reasons.  F  ist, 
criteria,  control,  and  approval  were  inclear. 
This  resulted  ir.  product  changes  initiated  at 
the  project  level  that  were  inconsistent  v./ith 
the  company  vision.  Second,  adequate  re¬ 
sources  were  not  supplied  to  supnct  the 
company  perspective.  Third,  motivation 
from  the  organization  continued  to  be  the 
project  rather  than  the  company.  Fourth, 
the  notion  of  reuse  as  code  only  was  a  bar¬ 
rier.  Change  in  each  of  these  areas  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  a  corporate  reuse 
effort. 

CAE-LINK  INITIATIVES  BACKGROUND 

In  the  first  half  of  1992,  an  outside 
consulting  organization  was  placed  under 
contract  by  CAE-Link  to  facilitate  Company- 
Wide  process  improvements.  A  software 
process  action  team  (PAT)  consisting  of 
CAE-Link  senior  engineers  and  software 
consultants  was  formed.  The  objective  of 
the  team  was  to  study  current  software 
policies  and  processes  at  Link  and  imple¬ 
ment  improvements  necessary  to  reduce 
software  life-cycle  cost. 

One  and  one-haif  years  earlier  an  effort 
was  initiated  to  export  the  B-2  ATD  Ada 
software  process  and  tool-set,  rriaking  it 
available  for  other  CAE-Lmk  projects.  Since 
that  time,  enhancements  to  both  the  tools 
and  tfie  software  process  have  continued  on 
the  B-2  project  and  through  Independent 
Research  and  Development  at  Link.  The 
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based  on  these  activities. 

Software  Process  Action  Team  (PAT)  Les¬ 
sons  Learned 

The  Software  Process  Action  Team 
(PAT)  conducted  interviews  throughout  the 


Company  with  both  junior  and  senior  soft¬ 
ware  engineers  and  software  managers  to 
identify  key  areas  for  potential  improve¬ 
ment.  Seven  target  areas  for  improvement 
were  identified  as  a  result  of  this  activity. 
These  include: 

1 .  Eliminate  process  redundancies  and 
non-value  added  work. 

2.  Oo  not  release  (put  under  formal 
configuration  control)  software  until 
fully  tested. 

3.  Improve  the  off-line  test 
environment  and  tools. 

4.  Focus  on  early  error  detection. 

5.  Improve  software  training. 

6.  Establish  company  level  standard 
metrics. 

7.  Establish  a  Corporate  software  reuse 
library  with  defined  procedures  for 
reviews,  approvals,  and  reuse 
criteria. 


senior  technical  engineers  frequently  pro¬ 
vided  the  focus  for  discussions. 

As  a  result,  action  plans  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  carried  out.  The  company  Soft¬ 
ware  Standards  and  Procedures  Manual  was 
modified  addressing  targeted  areas  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Formal  company  software  training 
classes  were  prepared  and  conducted  in 
support  of  these  initiatives.  This  training 
included: 

1 .  Object  Oriented  Techniques 

2.  Criteria  for: 

a.  Releasing  software 

b.  Design  level  of  detail 

c.  Risk  assessment 

3.  Standard  company  design 

representation 

4.  Standard  company  Structure  Model 

5.  Standard  company  software  metrics 


Process  Action  Team  Results 

In  parallel  with  the  interviews,  the  PAT 
members  and  the  consultants  met  periodi¬ 
cally  to  brainstorm  potential  improvement 
strategies.  Presentations  from  experienced 


6.  Standard  company  software  process 

7.  Software  management  techniques 
(i.e.,  algorithmic  cost  estimating). 

See  Figure  1 . 


Figure  1  Process  Improvement  Initiatives 
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Reuse  Through  Process  Improvement 

Making  the  process  repeatable  is  an¬ 
other  form  of  software  reuse.  The  SEI  Ca¬ 
pability  Maturity  Model  defines  five  process 
levels.  See  Table  2. 


1 

Ad  Hoc 

Process  not  repeatable 

2 

Repeatable 

Repeatable,  but 
dependent  on  people 

3 

Defined 

Procedures  and 

Process  Training 

4 

Managed 

Metrics  collected 

5 

Self- 

Improving 

Metrics  feedback  for 
improvement 

Table  2  SEI  Process  Maturity  Model 

Our  objective  is  to  reuse  training,  tools, 
procedures,  and  standards  company  wide. 
However,  it  is  critical  that  any  methods 
reused  company  wide  be  as  cost-effective 
as  possible.  This  implies  that  the  company 
standard  method  must  be  self-improving. 
Repeatable  and  defined  is  the  first  step. 
However,  a  self-improving  process  must  be 
our  ultimate  objective  (SEI  Level  5). 

To  achieve  level  five,  metrics  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Selecting  the  "right"  set  of  standard 
metrics  for  your  organization  is  a  key  to 
success.  The  right  set  for  one  organization 
may  not  be  right  for  another.  The  metrics 
chosen  must  add  real  value  to  each  organi¬ 
zation's  own  process,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  adding  minimum  burden  to  the  soft¬ 
ware  engineer. 

Our  software  processes  at  Link  are 
based  on  a  combination  of  modern  software 
engineering  principles,  and  experiences  and 
lessons  learned  from  real-world  projects. 
Metrics  provide  an  example  of  this  blend  of 
real-world  experience  and  textbook  theory. 

METRICS 

To  ensure  our  reusable  processes,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  tools  are  as  efficient  as  possi¬ 
ble  we  must  measure.  In  establishing  our 
company  approach  to  metrics,  we  listened 
to  the  people  from  our  ongoing  projects. 

We  found  from  our  experience  in  apply¬ 
ing  metrics  on  the  B-2  ATD  project  that 
there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  metrics  nec¬ 


essary  to  support  real  process  improvement. 
We  refer  to  these  two  types  as  Standard 
and  Non-Standard  metrics. 

Standard  Metrics  History 

Standard  metrics  are  those  that  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  software  developed  at  Link. 
Standard  metrics  are  collected  periodically 
and  are  used  as  feedback  for  process  im¬ 
provement. 

As  part  of  our  PAT  interviews,  we 
asked  managers  and  engineers  for  feedback 
on  the  effectiveness  of  standard  metrics. 
These  interviews  provided  us  with  some  key 
insights. 

First,  we  found  that  standard  metrics 
were  not  being  collected  consistently  across 
all  projects.  Second,  we  found  that  the 
lower  one  moved  into  the  organization,  the 
less  value  was  reported  with  the  use  of 
these  metrics.  Metrics  were  not  being  col¬ 
lected  consistently  because  the  engineers 
and  their  immediate  supervisors  found 
minimal  value  in  this  data. 

Project  engineers,  however,  reported 
that  software  metric  reports  were  found  to 
be  useful.  Project  engineers  used  metrics  to 
identify  trends  and  potential  problem  areas 
early. 

Standard  Metrics  Lesson  Learned 

Engineers  and  first  level  managers  tend 
to  be  close  to  the  problems  on  a  daily  basis. 
As  a  result,  the  value  of  metrics  as  a  man¬ 
agement  aid  at  this  level  is  low.  Metrics  are 
trend  indicators.  The  higher  one's  perspec¬ 
tive  or  span  of  accountability,  the  more 
valuable  they  become. 

We  found  that  metrics  are  particularly 
valuable  to  those  concerned  with  multiple 
projects.  Metrics  can  provide  a  common 
ground  for  comparison  leading  to  better 
understanding  of  the  root  cause  of  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  Process  Action  Team  established  a 
company  set  of  standard  software  metrics, 
and  initiated  training  of  all  personnel  includ¬ 
ing  engineers  and  managers  in  why  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  collect  this  data  accurately  from  a 
company  perspective 

We  found  that  people  respond  positively 
to  initiatives  when  they  comprehend  the 
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motivation.  This  means  education.  Metrics 
is  becoming  an  integral  part  of  our  training 
program  as  well  as  our  companv  software 
vision 

CAE-Link  Standard  Metrics 

1 .  Cost 

2.  Schedule 

3.  Manpower 

4.  Execution  Time 

5.  Memory 

6.  Complexity 

7.  Source  Lines  of  Code  (SLOCS) 

8.  Stability  (Rate  of  Change) 

9.  Problem  Category. 

Non-Standard  Metrics 

The  value  of  metrics  rests  in  process 
improvement.  Optimum  process  improve¬ 
ments  can  only  take  place  if  the  "right"  in¬ 
formation  IS  available  to  detect  process 
weaknesses  This  may  at  times  require 
collection  of  "non-standard"  metrics. 

Non  Standard  Metrics  can  include  any 
data  necessary  to  understand  a  perceived 
problem.  They  can  include  such  measures 
as  the  length  of  time  for  an  engineer  to 
complete  or  learn  a  sequence  of  process 
steps  perceived  to  be  inefficient.  Non-Stan¬ 
dard  metrics  are  only  gathered  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  necessary  to  isolate  a  problem, 
and  implement  a  solutiori.  Once  resolved, 
for  efficiency,  collecting  of  non-standard 
metrics  should  cease. 

On  the  B-2  ATD,  in  response  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  report  on  the  build  process  efficiency, 
the  following  non-standard  metrics  were 
collected  over  a  period  of  several  months 
and  artalyzed  weekly: 

1 .  Elapsed  wall  clock  time  of  each  load 

2.  Number  of  changed  software  units 
per  load 

3.  Number  of  lines  compiled 

4.  Number  of  tasks  linked 

5.  Number  of  load  build  process 

pi  Ouit;i  1 1:> 

6.  Categories  of  build  process 
problems 

7.  Elapsed  time  of  segments  of  build 
process. 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  a  process 
improvement  olan  was  initiated.  Lessons, 


rules,  and  guidelines  resulting  from  this  ac¬ 
tivity  were  communicated  to  the  company 
Process  Action  Team  for  approval  and  in¬ 
corporation  into  the  company  standard 
process.  It  was  the  collection  of  specific 
non-standard  metrics  on  a  project  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  needed  insight  leading  to  key 
process  improvements  for  the  company. 

SOFTiWARE  CONFIGURATION 
MANAGEMENT 

Earlier  in  this  paper  key  areas  targeted 
by  the  Company  Process  Action  Team  were 
identified.  One  area  identified  tvas  Configu¬ 
ration  Management. 

Interviews  with  engineers  indicated  that 
certain  projects  may  have  applied  too  much 
control  too  soon  resulting  in  unnecessary 
process  inefficiency.  As  a  result,  the  Proc¬ 
ess  Action  Team  collected  data,  examining 
a  sampling  of  systems  across  multiple  pro¬ 
grams.  VVe  found  that  certain  systems  had 
been  placed  under  configuration  control 
prematurely  and  some  programs  were  re- 
guMiiiy  too  high  a  level  of  changs  approval 
too  early.  Releasing  software  before  it  was 
adequately  tested  was  found  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  inadequate  education  and  training 
concerning  the  relative  cost  impact  of  de¬ 
tecting  errors  prior  to  (versus  after)  release. 

The  Cost  To  Detect  and  Fix  Errors 

The  cost  to  detect  and  fix  errors  during 
integration  is  significantly  greater  than  the 
cost  to  detect  these  errors  prior  to  release. 

When  design  errors  are  not  detected 
until  integration,  the  impact  is  great  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Load  build  time  is  extended.  This 
affects  many  engineers. 

2.  The  rigor  of  the  change  process 
(approvals,  etc.)  is  more  costly. 

3.  Having  software  in  the  load  that  has 
not  been  fully  tested  can  cause 
testing  rework  to  interfacing 
systems. 

4.  Possiblv  the  most  sipnificant, 
frustration  caused  by  all  of  the 
above  leads  to  lovy  engiiieering 
morale. 

Company  Action  Plan 

The  Process  Action  Team  determined 
that  the  root  cause  of  'eported  inefficiencies 


was  not  the  company  software  configura¬ 
tion  management  policy  or  procedures,  but 
rather  a  misapplication  of  the  process  and 
inadequate  training  and  education  in  the 
consequences  of  premature  release  and 
excessive  early  controls.  This  education 
became  a  key  part  of  our  formal  software 
engineering  training  program. 

It  was  the  key  feedback  from  metrics 
that  initiated  the  actions  leading  to  these 
key  improvements  in  our  process. 

PROJECT  AND  CORPORATE  INTERACTION 

Project  feedback  to  a  company  focal 
point  is  critical  to  effective  company  level 
process  improvement  and  reuse. 

As  a  result,  a  corporate  level  Software 
Engineering  Process  Group  (SEPG)  was 
permanently  established  at  Link.  The  SEPG 
listens  to  project  concerns  and  lessons,  ap¬ 
proving,  where  appropriate,  Company  soft¬ 
ware  process  changes.  Any  changes  to  the 
Company  standard  software  process  and 
supporting  tool-set  must  be  approved  by  the 
SEPG.  See  Figure  2. 


Figure  2  Project  and  Corporate  Interaction 

SEPG  decisions  are  based  on  the  com¬ 
pany  software  vision.  Software  process 
changes  or  tool  modifications  are  approved 
only  if  the  change  is  in  the  best  interest  and 
consistent  with  the  Company  software 
principles  and  vision. 

In  the  past,  individual  projects  have 
modified  software  tools  and  processes 
based  on  shortsighted  project  issues.  This 
resulted  in  overall  increased  software  devel¬ 
opment  and  training  costs. 

Each  directorate  within  CAE-Link  with 
software  responsibility  has  a  representative 
on  the  company  SEPG.  It  is  through  this 
vehicle  that  we  are  affecting  the  changes 
necessary  to  make  reuse  technology  integral 
to  our  software  development  process. 

WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING? 

Today  we  are  recognizing  the  needs  of 
the  full  life-cycle  of  software.  We  are  using 
front-end  analysis  and  design  tools  and  ob¬ 


ject  oriented  techniques  to  better  communi¬ 
cate  with  our  customers  and  ourselves. 
These  techniques  and  tools  also  provide 
more  reusable  software. 

Reuse  techniques,  methods,  and  tools 
are  certain  to  play  a  key  role  in  reducing 
future  software  costs,  allowing  us  to  do 
more  for  less.  We  envision  a  reuse  library 
integrated  with  configuration  management 
systems  providing  disciplined  and  efficient 
software  processes  supported  by  metrics 
and  feedback  leading  to  continual  process 
improvement. 

We  are  positioning  ourselves  to  grow 
through  open  standards  and  commercial  off- 
the-shelf  software  products.  We  are  moving 
toward  improved  off-line  test  environments 
supporting  earlier  less  costly  error  detection. 

Today,  all  the  tools  required  to  support 
our  vision  are  not  yet  commercially  avail¬ 
able.  We  plan  to  support  our  company 
process  with  the  necessary  tools  developed 
and  managed  through  the  corporate  library 
and  the  SEPG. 

As  improved  products  become  com¬ 
mercially  available  we  intend  to  maximize 
our  use  of  commercial  products  supporting 
open  standards. 

BALANCING  STANDARDIZATION  AND 
GROWTH 

Companies  that  fail  to  change  will  not 
survive.  At  the  same  time,  too  much 
change  or  change  of  the  wrong  kind  can  be 
equally  detrimental  to  the  success  of  a 
software  organization. 

Each  company  must  establish  its  own 
vision  of  the  future  with  clear  software  ob¬ 
jectives  and  change  guided  by  its  own  ob¬ 
jectives. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Early  reuse  programs  will  not  be  capable 
of  addressing  all  associated  issues.  Compa¬ 
nies  seeking  to  institute  reuse  programs 
must  look  closely  at  their  own  process  and 
products  to  determine  where  the  greatest 
gains  are  to  be  made  and  how  to  best  inte¬ 
grate  reuse  technology  into  current  soft¬ 
ware  cultures. 

Successful  reuse  initiatives  today  de¬ 
mand  a  selective  and  focused  strategy  cou¬ 
pled  with  management  mandates,  training, 
and  education. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  discusses  advanced  parallel  processing  concepts  and  their  use  for 
radar  simulation  and  image  processing.  It  describes  both  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  number  of  architectures  and  illustrates  these  with  actual 
implementations.  It  discusses  issues  relevant  to  real-time  image  generation, 
including  latency,  synchronization,  and  scheduling  dispersion.  It  also  discusses  the 
problems  inherent  in  designing  state-of-the-art  systems  in  a  research  and 
development  environment,  and  then  applying  that  product  to  an  evolving  market. 
Finally,  it  makes  recommendations  concerning  future  directions  in  parallel  processing 
and  simulation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Throughout  the  history  of  simulation, 
one  of  the  most  complex  problems  has  in¬ 
volved  the  synthesis  and  generation  of  im¬ 
agery  that  represents  the  simulated  terrain. 
This  imagery,  whether  it  is  for  out-the-win- 
dow  viewing,  simulation  of  infrared  HR)  for 
night  vision  operations,  or  simulation  of  ra¬ 
dar  imagery,  has  usually  required  large 
processing  capability  and  expensive,  custom 
designed  hardware  and  software. 

In  the  last  few  years,  three  conflicting 
forces  have  radically  changed  the  approach 
to  the  simulation  of  imagery.  First,  real- 
world  equipment  (such  as  IR  sensors  and 
radars)  has  become  significantly  more 
complex.  This  has  tended  to  drive  up  the 
complexity  of  image  simulations.  At  the 
same  time,  competitive  pressure  has  forced 
a  decline  in  the  price  of  image  simulations 
by  at  least  one  order  of  magnitude,  and  we 
can  expect  this  trend  to  continue  in  the 
future.  Finally,  as  defense  budgets  continue 
to  decline  globally,  systems  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  military  use  are  being  converted 
into  more  commercial  applications,  which 
tends  to  both  add  competitive  cost  pressure 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  performance 
requirements.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
simulation  of  imagery  during  the  mid  1990’s 
will  have  to  perform  more  detailed  compu¬ 
tations  across  a  wider  number  of  applica¬ 
tions,  and  at  a  significantly  lower  cost  than 
systems  designed  just  ten  years  ago. 

in  1988,  we  began  work  on  a  data  flow 
architecture  for  multi-mode  radar 
simulation.^  This  work  was  performed  for 
four  years  under  research  and  development 
funding  with  the  intended  goal  of  producing 
a  radar  simulation  system  with  increased 
processing  capability  and  an  order  of  magni¬ 
tude  reduction  in  recurring  cost. 

We  were  interested  in  applying  parallel 
processing  techniques  to  lower  the  cost  and 
increase  the  performance  of  our  simulation. 
Parallel  processing  allows  for  increased 
computational  performance  at  significantly 
lower  recurring  costs,  but  carries  with  it  a 


set  of  unique  design  methodologies  and 
constraints.  The  architecture  we  describe  in 
this  paper  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  International  Digital 
Radar  Land  Mass  Simulation  (DRUMS) 
programs.  Additionally,  the  same 
architecture  (and,  in  fact,  the  same  hard¬ 
ware  design)  supports  US  Army  helicopter 
combat  training  by  providing  environmental 
feedback  information. 

In  this  paper,  we  discuss  our  approach 
to  parallel  processing,  including  both  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  we  have 
discovered  after  six  years  of  product  devel¬ 
opment.  testing,  and  fielding. 

PROBLEM  DEFINITION 

The  basic  ideas  behind  most  radar 
simulations  involve  simulating  the  signal  at 
various  stages  of  its  life,  including;  its 
emission  by  the  radar,  its  propagation,  ef¬ 
fects  from  reflection  off  terrain  and  cultural 
surfaces,  the  signal’s  return  propagation, 
and  the  radar  internal  signal  processing 
characteristics.  The  degree  to  which  the 
signal  is  simulated  at  each  stage  determines 
the  overall  fidelity  of  the  radar  simulation. 

High  fidelity  radar  simulation  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  undertaking.  The  equa¬ 
tions  that  govern  the  radar  signal  propaga¬ 
tion  (namely  Maxwell’s  equations)  are  not 
well  suited  to  operate  in  discrete  time  steps, 
like  those  found  in  most  simulations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  the  signal 
propagation  are  either  totally  independent 
(as  when  terrain  is  illuminated)  or  additive 
(for  example,  when  the  received  signal  is 
processed).  The  independent  and  additive 
nature  of  radar  makes  it  a  primary  candidate 
for  parallel  processing. 

Similarly,  the  problems  faced  by  the  de¬ 
signer  of  image  generators  are  highly  com¬ 
plex  and  require  large  processing  capabilities 
(many  estimates  range  from  one  billion  to 
one  trillion  floating  point  operations  per 
second).  One  subset  of  the  image  genera¬ 
tor  is  the  function  of  environmental  feed¬ 
back.  Environmental  feedback  refers  to  the 
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processing  that  provides  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  interactions  between  any  ivvo 
points  in  the  simulated  environment  (such 
as  line  of  sight,  collision  detection,  surface 
attributes,  etc.).  These  interactions  are 
usually  independent  and  we  find  that  they 
are  ideally  suited  to  parallel  processing. 

Our  intent  was  develop  a  parallel  proc¬ 
essing  architecture  that  could  apply  to  a 
wide  variety  of  complex  applications  includ¬ 
ing  radar  simulation,  image  generation, 
acoustic  simulation,  acoustic  analysis,  and 
the  like.  Although  we  have  been  generally 
successful  in  our  system  development,  we 
have  learned  some  interesting  lessons  con¬ 
cerning  parallel  processing,  radar  simulation, 
data  base  manipulation,  and  product  devel¬ 
opment  using  state-of-the-art  techniques 
and  hardware. 

PARALLEL  PROCESSING 

Conventional  computer  processing  is  a 
sequential  task  where  program  execution 
occurs  in  a  pre-defined  order  and  operates 
under  the  control  of  a  central  processor. 
Although  the  speed  of  conventional  com¬ 
puter  processors  continues  to  improve 
dramatically,  the  highest  processing 
throughput  attainable  is  still  limited  by  the 
speed  of  the  central  processor,  its  ability  to 
access  memory,  and  the  ability  to  move 
data  between  the  processor  and  in¬ 
put/output  ports. 

Recent  enhancements  to  serial  proces¬ 
sors  have  included  a  super-scalar  architec¬ 
ture,  which,  in  theory,  allows  several  in¬ 
structions  to  be  executed  simultaneously. 
In  practice,  there  are  only  particular  combi¬ 
nations  of  instructions  that  execute  simulta 
neously,  such  as  operand  and  instruction 
fetch,  so  performance  improvements  vary 
greatly  between  applications. 

Parallel  processing  uses  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  improve  the  processing  power  of 
a  computational  architecture.  Rather  than 
using  the  conventional  von  Neumann  model 
of  a  computational  machine,  parallel  proc¬ 
essing  divides  the  problem  into  a  number  of 
individual  tasks  that  are  processed  inde¬ 
pendently.  In  many  applications,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  divided  across  multiple  processors 
where  the  individual  processor  is  still  a  von 
Nuemann  machine  operating  in  serial  fash¬ 
ion.  Although  this  approach  provides  sig¬ 
nificantly  greater  overall  processing  power. 
It  is  still  constrained  by  the  bandwidth  of 


the  interconnection  between  the  individual 
processors. 

Another  approach  to  parallel  processing 

divides  the  tasks  into  a  number  of  software 
processes  and  interconnects  these  proc¬ 
esses  through  a  data  flew  path  known  as  a 
link.  This  approach  separates  the  process¬ 
ing  architecture  (a  software  function)  from 
the  physical  architecture  (a  hardware  func¬ 
tion).  The  software  design  does  not  con¬ 
strain  itself  to  a  von  Nuemann  architecture 
(even  if  housed  on  von  Nuemann  computa¬ 
tional  platforms)  and  significant  processing 
improvements  are  theoretically  possible. 
The  overall  system  performance,  however, 
is  limited  by  the  choice  of  computational 
processors,  the  mapping  of  software 
processes  and  links  to  these  processors, 
and  the  physical  interconnection  of  the 
processors. 

ADVANCED  CONCEPTS 

After  a  great  deal  of  research,  vjc  chose 
to  implement  a  prototype  programmable 
DRLMS  IpDRLMS)  on  an  interconnected 
network  of  Inmos  (now  SGS-Thompson)  T- 
800  transputers.  Transputers  are  powerful 
32  bit  processors  that  support  high  level 
language  development,  parallel  on-chip 
processing,  and  include  four  high  speed 
data  link  connections  to  other  transputers. 
In  1988,  when  we  started  this  program, 
these  processors  were  among  the  fastest 
processors  on  the  market.  They  were  also 
relatively  new  to  the  market  and  very  few 
applications  had  been  implemented  on 
them. 

The  pDRLMS  uses  a  data-flow  architec¬ 
ture  and  its  design  attempts  to  separate  the 
software  implementation  from  the  hardware 
architecture.  Data  flow  architectures  are 
those  in  which  the  messages  that  flow  be¬ 
tween  nodes  provide  control  and  synchroni¬ 
zation  of  the  system.  Software  tasks  are 
divided  into  processes  that  communicate 
with  each  other  via  viaual  links.  A  virtual 
link  does  not  necessarily  have  a  correspond¬ 
ing  physical  link,  and  the  mapping  of  proc¬ 
esses  (sofmare  tasks)  to  processors 
(hardware  nodes)  is  usually  not  one-to-one. 

Traditional  DRLMS  applications  involve 
some  form  of  pipeline,  where  each  process 
acts  as  a  worker  on  an  assembly  line.  Data 
comes  as  input  from  the  previous  worker, 
processed,  and  then  output  to  the  next 
worker.  Many  attempts  to  design  parallel 
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DRLMS  implementations  have  involved 
making  parallel  pipelines,  so  that  numerous 
processes  occur  concurrently.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  start  of  the  pipeline  (data  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  host  computer)  and  the  end  of 
the  pipeline  (display  of  imagery  to  the  crew) 
can  not  be  broken  into  multiple  parallel 
tasks,  and  these  become  bottlenecks  in  the 
system. 

A  different  problem  occurs  for  applica¬ 
tions  that  involve  large  data  base  processing 
capabilities,  such  as  environmental  feedback 
calculations.  In  these  cases,  the  problem 
can  be  decomposed  until  there  is  a  one-to- 
one  mapping  between  data  base  polygons 
and  software  processes.  In  this  extreme 
case,  the  benefits  of  parallel  implementa¬ 
tions  are  lost  to  the  overhead  of  communi¬ 
cating  between  a  large  number  of  proc¬ 
esses. 

The  degree  to  which  a  problem  space  is 
made  parallel  is  known  as  its  granularity. 
Coarse  grain  parallelism  occurs  when  the 
piobieiii  is  broken  into  very  large  pieces. 
Fine  grain  parallelism  occurs  when  the 
problem  is  broken  into  very  small  pieces 
(such  as  a  small  block  of  sequential  code), 
When  a  problem  is  too  coarsely  parallel, 
throughput  suffers  since  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  sequential  processing  in  each 
software  process.  When  the  problem  is  too 
finely  parallel,  system  performance  degrades 
due  to  an  increase  in  message  traffic  be¬ 
tween  the  processes.  We  therefore  chose  a 
.methodology  of  dec  imposition  that  opti¬ 
mized  the  granularity  for  the  most  efficient 
processing  archit  ■'ture.  This  method  is  it¬ 
erative,  and  atte  ipts  to  decompose  the 
problem  in  four  ways; 

1 .  Functional  Decomposition.  During 
functional  decomposition,  large 
functions  that  operate  independently 
are  identified.  For  example,  the 
major  functions  in  a  radar  simulation 
might  be  data  base  manipulation, 
radar  illumination,  radar  effects,  and 
radar  image  generation. 

2.  Domain  Decomposition.  During  do¬ 
main  decomposition,  the  data  which 
is  to  be  processed  is  examined  to 
determine  if  there  are  subsets 
(domains)  which  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  grouped  to  provide  increased 
processing  efficiency.  The  domains 
required  by  each  major  function  are 


then  identified.  Domain  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  very  useful  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  processing  a  single  node 
must  perform. 

3.  Farming.  A  farm  is  an  architectural 
concept  where  each  processor  per¬ 
forms  the  whole  task  on  a  portion  of 
the  domain.  This  scheme  allows 
scaling  of  the  processing.  The 
processing  power  can  be  increased 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  farm. 

4.  Pipelining.  A  pipeline  is  the  antithe¬ 
sis  of  a  farm  in  that  each  processor 
performs  a  portion  of  the  task  on 
the  whole  domain.  In  many  appli¬ 
cations,  there  is  great  efficiency 
gained  by  breaking  a  single  serial 
task  into  a  set  of  smaller  tasks  op¬ 
erating  in  a  pipeline. 

Once  the  problem  has  been  fully  de¬ 
composed,  the  required  replication  of  tasks 
is  determined.  The  appropriate  number  of 
times  a  process,  farm,  or  pipeline  is  repli¬ 
cated  is  a  function  of  the  desired  through¬ 
put  of  the  system,  the  available  resources, 
the  desired  traffic  on  the  network,  and  the 
degree  of  parallelism  inherent  in  the  problem 
space.  This  represents  a  delicate  balance 
between  system  performance,  system  cost, 
and  system  reliability  and  these  decisions 
are  better  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  decomposition  of  a  simple  DRLMS 
is  shown  in  Figure  1 .  Although  the  decom¬ 
position  in  the  previous  paragraphs  de¬ 
scribes  functional  decomposition,  the  meth¬ 
odology  described  works  equally  well  for 
other  decompositions,  such  as  object-based 
or  data-dr-ven  decompositions. 

Once  the  software  processes  have  been 
identified,  they  are  mapped  into  a  software 
architecture  known  as  a  virtual  network. 
The  virtual  network  describes  the  intercon¬ 
nection  of  individual  processes  and  the 
communication  and  data  path  between 
them.  There  is  no  requireiTient  for  the  vir¬ 
tual  network  to  map  one-to-one  with  a 
physical  network.  It  is  because  of  this 
separation  of  virtual  and  physical  networks 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  process  to  have  large 
numbers  of  virtual  connections,  while  the 
host  processor  has  only  four  physical  con¬ 
nections. 

Our  architecture  is  based  upon  a  virtual 
intercommunication  scheme  which  make 
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Figure  I  Simple  DRLMS  Decomposition 

Processing  is  divided  into  functions  and  domains. 
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the  physicdi  implementation  cf  the  network 
transparent  to  the  application  software. 
This  capability  is  provided  by  a  software 
package  known  as  the  message  handler. 
The  message  handler  resides  on  each  physi¬ 
cal  node  and  it  acts  as  a  postman,  sending 
messages  to  the  correct  destination,  and 
receiving  and  buffering  incoming  messages. 
Messages  are  received  via  any  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  links  and  buffered.  Once  messages  a''e 
received,  the  message  handler  re-transmits 
those  messages  destined  for  other  nodes  (a 
process  referred  to  as  '  'through-routing  ") 
and  organizes  the  messages  intended  for 
this  node.  Based  on  the  incoming  message 
traffic,  the  message  handler  ''wakes  up" 
processes  which  have  turned  themselves  off 
while  waiting  for  data  and  assigns  them  to 
execute  a  particular  task.  The  message 
handler  also  transmits  messages  created  on 
this  node  by  resident  processes. 

APPLICATIONS 

Our  first  application  of  this  architecture 
was  in  support  of  the  AH-64  Combat  Mis¬ 
sion  Simulator  for  the  US  Army.  Tiie  cjiolii- 
tecture  was  used  to  implement  a  Terrain 
Information  System  (TIS).  The  TIS  is  an 
environmental  feedback  system  which  pro¬ 
vides  high-fidelity  line-of-sight,  elevation, 
and  occultation  calculations  which  are  fully 
correlated  to  the  simulator's  image  genera¬ 
tor  data  base. 

The  TIS  is  a  classic  example  of  domain 
decomposition  and  farming.  All  information 
passed  between  the  host  computer  and  the 
TIS  travels  through  a  single  process  known 
as  an  Interface  Manager.  This  process  de¬ 
termines  what  information  is  required  and 
which  part  of  the  network  will  provide  it. 
The  Interface  Manager  then  requests  that 
environmental  feedback  information  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  one  of  the  four  farms  comprising 
the  TIS.  Each  farm  is  composed  of  one 
Executor,  which  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  activity  of  the  farm,  and 
fifteen  model  processors.  Each  model  proc¬ 
essor  has  a  unique  domain,  consisting  of  a 
subset  of  the  data  base.  The  Model  Proces¬ 
sor  operates  upon  its  domain,  with  the  Ex¬ 
ecutor  correlating  the  results  and  sending 
the  information  back  to  the  Interface  Man¬ 
ager  for  distribution  to  the  host.  As  such, 
the  problem  of  environmental  feedback  has 
been  domain  decomposed  at  the  Model 
Processor  level  and  farmed  at  the  Executor 


level.  The  TiS  architecture  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  2. 

Our  second  venture  was  a  production 
version  of  our  research  and  development 
pDRLMS.  The  pDRLMS  is  an  example  of  all 
four  methods  of  problem  decomposition. 
The  DRLMS  was  first  decomposed  into 
major  functional  processes  of  data  base 
retrieval.  Illumination,  radar  characteristics, 
and  netv.rork  control. 

Several  domains  became  apparent  at  the 
outset.  Three  types  of  data  base  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  pDRLMS,  namely  gridded 
terrain,  list-based  culture,  and  weather  de¬ 
scriptors.  Although  these  could  be  viewed 
aS  separate  domains,  we  opted  to  consider 
them  as  a  single  domain  consisting  of  in¬ 
formation  which  IS  defined  in  spatial  terms 
(i.e.,  absolute  position  and  attitude).  Radar 
effects,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  happen 
in  a  series  of  sectors  emanating  radially 
from  the  radar  transmitter  and  coincident 
with  the  sweep  pattern.  We  defined  this 
domain  to  consist  of  information  which  is 
defined  in  radial  terms  (rotation  and  range! 
from  The  transmitter.  Beamspread  effects 
are  a  function  of  range  and  have  very  little 
contribution  from  rotation  We  opted  to 
define  a  third  domain  for  beamspread  which 
is  based  solely  on  range  from  the  transmit¬ 
ter.  A  final  domain  was  reserved  for  video 
generation,  which  requires  information  to  be 
described  in  terms  of  pixel  space. 

With  Our  major  functions  defined  and 
our  domains  identified,  we  proceeded  to 
determine  where  farming  and  pipelining 
would  be  beneficial.  The  result  is  shown  in 
Figure  3- 

ISSUES  AND  LESSONS  LEARNED 

Our  architecture  is  asynchronous,  and  it 
brings  with  it  certain  concerns  inherent  with 
the  asynchronous  generation  and  use  of 
data.  The  system  is  synchronized  to  '  'real- 
time"  in  at  least  one  place;  the  interface 
with  the  host  computer.  In  the  case  of 
pDRLMS  applications,  it  is  also  synchro¬ 
nized  to  the  frame  rate  of  the  radar  display. 
Between  these  points,  the  system  is  syn¬ 
chronized  only  by  the  flow  of  messages.  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  envision  situations 
vzhere  data  consistency  across  the  network 
is  not  achieved.  We  had  feared  in  certain 
applications  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
generate  erroneous  data  due  to  data  incon¬ 
sistency,  but  thorough  testmg  of  the  system 
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Figure  2  TIS  Physical  Network 
Each  Executor  Processor  Coordinates  the 
activities  on  an  individuai  farm  of  model 
processors. 
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figures  Simple DRLMS Decomposition 

System  hss  been  decomposed  into  me/or  functions  and  domains  (see  Figure  1)  and  is 
further  decomposed  into  pipelines  and  farms  Numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  size 
of  the  processing  farm  (number  of  paralfel  processes) 


by  both  CAE-Link  engineers  and  our 
customers  has  failed  to  detect  this  problem. 

Similarly,  we  had  been  worried  that  in 
very  large  networks,  scheduling  dispersion 
could  potentially  cause  unsynchronized  up¬ 
dates  which  would  be  perceivable  by  the 
crew,  and  again  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  experience 
with  this  development  has  been  without 
problems.  One  of  the  first  problems  we 
encountered  was  the  support  for  high  level 
languages.  Although  compilers  were  avail¬ 
able  for  both  FORTRAN  and  C,  the  only 
truly  supported  compiler  was  provided  for 
OCCAM.  OCCAM  was  the  first  language  to 
be  based  upon  the  concept  of  parallel  and 
sequential  execution,  allowing  for  communi¬ 
cation  and  synchronization  between  concur¬ 
rent  processes.  Although  the  language  is 
quite  efficient  and  provides  significant  ad¬ 
vantages  for  parallel  processing,  we  have 
found  that  it  is  equally  hard  to  find  qualified 


OCCAM  programmers.  As  the  compilers  for 
C  and  C  have  improved,  and  libraries 
have  been  added  to  support  parallel  execu¬ 
tion,  we  have  begun  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  OCCAM  in  the  system  with  the  eventual 
goal  of  eliminating  OCCAM  entirely. 

There  were  few  applications  hosted  on 
T800  Transputers  when  we  began  this 
design  effort  in  1988.  The  size  of  our  net¬ 
works  (between  64  and  400  physical  nodes 
thus  far)  required  special  considerations  in 
our  design.  We  developed  our  message 
handling  software  largely  because  there  was 
no  commercially  available  alternative  from 
which  to  choose.  We  therefore  have  in¬ 
vented  a  proprietary,  closed  architecture  in 
a  situation  where  we  had  desired  a  fully 
open  architecture.  As  the  use  of  transput¬ 
ers  grows,  commercial  alternatives  are  be¬ 
coming  available  and  it  is  our  goal  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  a  commercial  message  handler 
system  in  the  near  future. 


Wu  also  tended  to  find  quirks  in  the  pro 
lOtvpe  hardware  with  which  we  were 
wofkino.  To  be  fair,  we  were  generally  us¬ 
ing  pre-qualified  hardware  and  beta  releases 
of  sofiwaie  tools  and  often  found  ourselves 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  working  around 
unanticipated  hardware  shortfalls. 

Our  method  of  decomposition  appears 
to  have  worked  quite  well,  although  it  still 
leaves  a  bottleneck  at  the  interface  to  the 
host  and  at  the  output  to  a  crew  display. 
How'ever,  we  have  sticcessfuHy  reduced  the 
cost  and  complexity  of  a  typical  radar  appli¬ 
cation  by  over  an  order  of  magnitude  and 
ha  VO  implemented  the  TIS  with  only  one 
board  type  and  the  pDRLMS  with  only  four. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  general,  we  have  found  that  our  ai- 
chitecture,  and  most  other  parallel  architec¬ 
tures,  offer  the  following  advantages  over 
traditional  approaches; 

1 .  Scalability.  Our  system  has  been 
scaled  to  a  factor  of  12-to-1  in¬ 
crease  in  performance  simply  by 
adding  processors,  and  v.e  believe 
that  a  32-to-l  increase  is  readily 
achievable. 

2.  Reconfigurability.  Because  the 
hardware,  the  communication  soft¬ 
ware,  and  the  application  software 
are  designed  independently,  a  wide 
variety  of  applications  can  be  hosted 
on  this  architecture. 

3.  Optimization.  This  architecture  al¬ 
lows  processes  to  be  moved  from 
processor  to  processor  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  hardware  interface.  This 
allows  for  easy  load  balancing,  ad¬ 
ditional  problem  space  decomposi¬ 
tion  even  after  the  systern  has  been 
built,  and  the  ability  to  optimize  by 
adding  additional  processes  as 
needed. 


We  are  firm  believers  in  the  concepts  of 
parallel  processing.  Ihere  are  many  fine 
parallel  processing  architectures  on  the 
market,  and  we  are  not  attempting  to  imply 
that  this  architecture  is  inherently  better 
than  any  other.  We  believe  that  parallelism 
can  be  successfully  exploited  as  a  general 
purpose  architecture  to  solve  a  variety  of 
problems,  and  we  propose  our  four-step 
method  of  problem  decomposition  as  an 
attractive  method  of  determining  the  appro¬ 
priate  level  of  granularity  for  a  given  prob¬ 
lem  space. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Close  Combat  Tactical  Trainer  (CCTT)  is  being  developed  using  a  concurrent  engmeenng 
approach  that  organizes  the  engineering  effort  into  integrated  teams  assigned  by  major  system 
components  or  products  ^nese  integrated  teams  include  industry  representatives.  Army  systems 
materiel  development  engmeenng  staff  from  STRICOM,  and  TRADOC  user  representatives  Some 
users  are  assigned  to  an  integrated  development  facility  which  is  located  near  the  material  development 
custone.'  so  that  they  can  interact  on  a  daily  basis  with  the  engmeenng  staff.  Others  are  proponent  level 
subject  matter  experts  assigned  to  normal  training  and  combat  development  jobs  at  the  Army  proponent 
schools  arxl  centers  but  readily  accessible  to  the  engmeenng  staff  A  key  member  of  the  development 
team  staff,  the  CCTT  Training  Effectiveness  Advocate,  has  as  a  pnmary  responsibility  implementing  this 
concept 


CCTT  development  requires  a  strortg  user  focus  because  it  is  a  complex  training  system  vnth  a 
pnmary  product  of  improving  human  performance  Major  training  system  oeveior»meni  effons,  like 
CCTT,  must  focus  on  human  performance  as  a  product  rather  than  as  merely  one  consKteration  m 
determining  overall  system  effectiveness  This  requires  the  development  effort  to  have  a  user-centered 
design  focus  Furttiermore.  CCTT  is  an  extrenely  complex  Human-Computer  Interaction  system  The 
combination  of  ’hese  tvro  factors  resulted  in  a  joint  industry/govemment  deasion  to  include  field  users 
up-front  in  the  design  and  development  phase  of  the  program 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  United  States  Army  requires  training 
environments  in  which  to  practice  combined 
arms  close  combat  in  order  to  provide  collective 
training  for  combat  arms  units  and  their 
supporting  elements  when  organized  into  a 
combined  arms  team  (1).  Based  on  the  SIMNET 
[2,3)  proof-of-principle  demonstration  that  the 
synthetic  environments  provrdeo  by  Distribirted 
Intemctive  Simulation  (OIS)  can  accommodate 
this  requirement,  the  Anoy  established  a 
requirement  for  the  Close  Combat  I'actical 
Trainer  (CCTT). 

CCTT  is  a  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation 
(4)  system  wherein  simulated  elements  replicate 
combat  vehicles,  weapons  systems.  ai>d 
command  and  control  elemerrts  networked  for 
real-time,  fully  interactive  collective  task  training 
on  computer  generated  terrain.  The  CCTT 
system  will  pyrimanly  support  maneuver’ conipany 
and  battalion  commanders  in  planning, 
coftducting,  and  reviewing  unit  training  on  a  free 
play,  computer-generated  synthetic  battlefield 
Contractor  personnel  provide  site  suppon  sna 
assist  as  directed  by  the  training  unit 
commander 

In  order  for  CCTT  to  move  beyond  the  success 
of  SIMNET  and  insure  all  human  performance 
and  training  requirements  arc  accommodated 
during  design,  a  user-focused  development 
approach  was  required  The  Integioted 
□ievelopnvent  Teem  (IDT)  uses  concurrent 
engineering  (5,  6)  but  further  is  incorporating 
prototypica!  system  users  into  that  process  The 
user  representativers  whicri  participate  in  the 
cor>cunent  engineenng  process  are  known 
cotledivety  as  a  User  Optimization  Team,  more 
specifically  for  CCTT,  the  Army  Optimization 
Team.  That  ‘.eaio  ts  conipnsed  of  both  on-site 
users  assigned  from  the  Army's  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  and  a  suppoiting 
cast  of  Subjea  Matters  Experts  (SME)  working  in 
development  assignment  at  the  TRADOC 
schools  and  centers 

We  will  desenbe  the  ir*tegiat<ad  develooment 
process,  how  users  are  being  integrated  into  that 
process,  oavJ  o^r  cxpcr^irccs  t*iC 

CCTT  development  effort  Our  purpose  in 
offtnng  this  descnption  is  to  share  ivrth  the 
training  systems  deveiopmenl  commu.nity  what 
we  believe  is  an  innovative  approach  to 


addressing  the  requirement  to  incorporate  the 
users  fierspective  This  is  a  requirement  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  crucial  as  distributed 
interactive  Simula'  'n  systems  get  developed 
which  are  highly  complex  and  include  mure 
reali^ic  representa  Jns  of  combat  systems,  as 
well  as  a  synthetic  replication  of  the 
environments  in  which  they  must  operate 

WHY  A  USER-FOCUS  IS  NEEDED 

cen  is  an  extremely  complex  human- 
computer  :  'teraciion  system  because  of  the 
variety  of  types  of  interfaces  it  includes 
Included  in  its  system  design  are  workstation 
interfaces  to  the  ccmputational  system,  simulator 
interfaces  to  the  synthetic  environment,  plus 
(ximputer  interface  devices  and  techniques  that 
do  not  necessarily  replicate  a  real  world  piece  of 
equipment,  but  which  must  provide  realistic 
access  to  the  synthetic  environment.  We  want  to 
insure  that  the  functional  complexity  of  CCTT 
does  not  carryover  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
actual  interfaces  appear  to  their  users. 
Therefore,  a  participatory  approach  that  includes 
[7]  a  user-centered  focus  is  essential. 

The  entire  purpose  of  CCTT  is  to  train  soldiers 
to  better  perform  their  combat  tasks  as  a  teem 
n  is  not  unique,  but  rather  representative  of  an 
entire  class  of  training  systems  which  will  be 
developed  in  the  next  several  decades  to  support 
the  trend  in  military  training  toward  augmenting 
operational  exerases  with  simulator/simulation- 
based  training.  This  class  of  systems  present  a 
unique  problem  in  that  their  immediate  product  is 
no!  combat  efficierK:y.  but  rather  training 
etteaiveness  1  he  laner  is  a  determinant  of  the 
former  of  course,  however  the  success  or  failure 
of  these  training  simulation  systems  will  be 

•  their  user  acceptance. 

•  ability  to  replicate  real  world  task 
pertorman  •  conditions,  and 

•  efficacy  in  changing  human  behavior  (i  e  . 
enhanced  task  performance  proticiency  in 
both  replicated  and  actual  environments) 

User  Acceptance 

Development  aaivities  need  to  include  the 
participation  of  aaual  users  of  these  training 
systems  to  guide  design  activities  toward 
meeting  these  three  ot^ectives  User 
acx:ep<ance  will  be  enhanced  by  gamenng  the 
consultation  ot  pncxotypical  users  who  live  and 
V)^jrK  in  ine  traming/cornbal  development 


communities  throughout  the  design  and 
development  process. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  direct  impact  on  the 
system  design  resulting  from  user  participation. 
There  is  also  an  indirect  impact,  rt  is  on  user 
acceptance.  User  acceptance  is  approved  when 
the  user  community  learns  that  a  system 
development  effort  is  concerned  about  what  that 
community  thinks  and  wants. 

Replicating  Task  Conditions 

Replicating  the  environment  in  which  training 
occurs  is  difTicutt,  especially  insuring  that  we 
include  as  part  of  a  selective  fidelity  analysis  (81 
those  aspects  which  are  cntical  to  performing  the 
collective  tasks.  Users  must  be  consulted  when 
it  comes  to  developing  the  virtual  environment 
used  in  a  training  simulation.  Similarly,  although 
the  fidelity  of  each  simulator  should  map  into  a 
needs  analysts  based  on  those  collective  tasks, 
users  have  to  be  called  in  to  review  that  analysis 
and  subsequent  design  decisions. 

Expostf^g  design  descriptions  and  prototypes  of 
simulators  and  workstations  to  useis  ii  insure 
they  include  features  that  are  jcial  to 
performing  the  training  tasks  so  thr  learning  will 
be  accommodated.  Selective  Fktelrty  is  a  key 
concept  for  designing  DIS  systems:  the 
•seleaion*  process  has  to  be  user-supported  and 
training  task  focused.  Both  these  require  user 
support  for  design 

improving  Task  Performance  Proficiency 

Effecuvefy  modifying  hurricn  bshavior  is  both 
the  most  crucial  of  these  three  criteria  and  the 
most  difficuR  one  to  evaluate  during  design  and 
development.  The  expert  judgment  of  users  who 
are  cuirerit  in  their  combat  disapline  needs  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  evaluating  design  decisions 

Simticriy.  this  type  of  user  needs  to  be  called 
0.1  to  assevi  syste»Ti  effectiveness  incrementally 
dunng  deve'opn.int  and  early  production  runs 
Thk'.  e/aluatk,<t  ccuM  be  viewed  as  cither  a 
preciiVH  to  required  operational  testing  or.  if 
^  orderly  organized  and  configured,  as  an 
alternat’ve 

A  training  system,  more  so  than  even  men-in- 
the-loop  comtiat  systems,  must  be  developed 
with  a  usei  focus  Tiaining  effectiveness  w'll  be 
actiieved  only  if  usei  needs  arid  expectatH>r.>  are 


understood  and  incorporated  early  in  the 
development  process.  Our  approach  to  CCTT 
was  established  with  that  ir*  mind.  We  are  using 
an  integrated  development  methcdclogy  which 
includes  users  representatives  as  part  of  an 
mdustry/govemment  team. 

THE  USER  OPTIMIZATION  TEAM 

We  call  our  approach  to  integrating  users  into 
the  CCTT  development  a  User  Optimization 
Team,  specifically  the  Army  Optimization  Team 
because  the  Army  is  the  customer.  It  is 
comprised  of  both  an  on-site  team  of  soldier- 
experts  and  a  matnx  of  outside  expertise,  other 
active  duty  soldiers  available  for  off-site  and  on¬ 
site  consultation.  The  industry  team  designated 
an  engineering  staff  member  whose  primary  role 
is  overall  responsibility  for  integrating  users,  the 
Training  Effectiveness  Advocate 

On-Site  Team 

The  on-site  team  is  composed  of  three  combat 
amns  soldiers  who  represent  the  primary  training 
audience  for  CCTT  The  Team  Leader  is  an 
Army  Officer  with  Company  Command 
experience.  He  is  the  functional  expert  on  the 
overall  use  of  the  system  to  train  collective  tasks 
at  the  platoon  and  company  level 

Two  senior  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
(NCO),  one  from  the  Armor,  the  other  xhe 
Infantry  Center  provide  expertise  at  the  simulator 
and  task  performance  level  The  NCO's  are 
master  gunners  and  expenenr^  training 
developers  They  are  members  of  Concurrent 
Engineering  (CE)  Teams,  atterxdir.Q  w-^-ekly 
meetings,  reviewing  design  documentation,  and 
advising  system  and  software  engineers  on 
decisions  rega.iJino  the  system  design.  The  on¬ 
site  team  is  also  responsible  for  interfaces 
between  the  CE  Teams  and  outside  subject 
matter  experts 

Subject  Matter  Experts 

A  network  of  Subject  Matter  Experts  (SME's) 
was  established  by  the  Army's  requirements 
integrator  for  CCTT,  the  TRADOC  System 
Manager  for  Combined  Arms  Tactical  Trainers 
(IbM-CATT)  Twijniy-five  Ormt's  ai  'it 
proponency  cente.s  were  designated  These 
SME's  are  training  and  combat  developeis 
whose  normal  job  is  leaching,  developing,  or 
evaluating  tactics  techniques  and  procedures  tor 


their  center.  Their  areas  of  expertise  include 
combat  operations  within  their  branch,  the  jse  of 
specif'c  pieces  of  equipment  on  the  battlefield, 
combat  service  support  operations,  etu.  .. 

SME's  serve  as  a  resource  to  answer  specific 
questions  and  are  called  on  to  support  on  site 
user  reviews.  They  are  all  available  via  an 
electronic  mail  connection.  Queries  reparding 
system  design  issues  are  forwarded  through  the 
on-site  members  of  the  optimization  team  to 
them  via  that  system.  When  user  review  panels 
are  required  to  assess  analytic  efforts, 
preliminary  designs,  and  prototypes,  these  same 
personnel  are  assigned  temporary  duty  at  the 
development  facility. 

USER  CENTERED  DEVELOPMENT  ANf 
CONCURRENT  ENGINEERING 

The  CE  Teams  developing  CCTT  are  product 
focused.  STRICOM's  engineering  staff  and 
industry  development  engineers  comprise  these 
teams.  The  teams  include  expertise  from  a 
variety  of  domains  that  may  or  may  not  also  be 
represeiited  within  the  program  by  joint  working 
groups.  Users,  who  are  really  the  customers  of 
STRICOM,  are  also  members  of  the  CE  Teams. 
Additionally,  they  serve  as  needed  on  subteams 


developing  individual  components  or  focusing  on 
special  programmatic  or  technical  issues 

Concurrent  Engineering  Teams 

The  CCTT  Integrated  Development  approach 
organizes  all  of  the  engineering  effort  and 
personnel  into  fourCE  Teams  shown  in  Figure  1. 
A  Module  Team  is  responsible  for  the  design, 
prototyping  and  prrxtuction  of  ail  simulator 
modules  in  CCTT.  A  Semi-Automated  Forces 
(SAF)  Team  is  responsible  for  designing  and 
implementing  the  SAF  software  A  Workstation 
Team  is  responsible  for  software  development 
and  hardware  integration  of  all  workstations  in 
CCTT.  This  includes  both  those  used  by  the 
training  audience  (eg.,  the  workstation 
replicating  the  Fire  Support  Element)  and  those 
used  to  support  system  operations  (e  g.,  the 
Master  Control  Console).  The  Architecture  CE 
Team  concentrates  on  architecture  issues  and 
products  (eg.,  nehwork,  databases,  models, 
PIDS,  etc  ). 

The  System  Integration  Team  is  not  identified 
as  a  CE  Team  per  se  but  consists  of  the  leads 
from  the  CE  Teams  and  Working  Groups.  It 
integrates  system  level  issues  for  the  other  four 
teams. 
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FiGiiRE  2  Rel«iiwn»iiip  Functiona!  Domains  and  CE  Teams 


Sub  teams  are  compnsed  of  members  of  each 
CE  Team.  They  work  on  a  specific  piece  of 
hardware  (e  g.,  the  M1A1  tank)  or  software  (e  g  . 
BLUEFOR  tactical  expertise  combat  instnjction 
set).  These  teams  will  meet  as  required  and  are 
often  less  formal  in  that  they  are  frequently  those 
engineers  who  work  together,  perhaps  even  in 
the  same  office,  on  a  daily  basis  on  some  part  of 
the  system.  The  four  formal  CE  Teams  meet 
weekly  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2.  the  CE  Teams  have 
functional  expertise  support  across  a  vanery  of 
domains.  Some  areas  of  expertise  reside  in  one 
or  two  individuals  (e  g.,  Safety)  and  therefore 
these  same  individuals  participate  on  all  CE 
Teams.  Other  areas  require  a  large  supporting 
staff  which  is  split  between  teams  (e.g..  Software 
Engineering)  Teams  are  collectively 

responsibte  for  addressing  the  requirements  and 
concerns  of  each  domain,  they  call  on  the 
asfjgned  team  member  ir>  tfiat  are?  to  support 
them.  Each  team  member  is  in  part  responsible 
fci  the  team  s  solution.  This  i.*^  ?  departure  from 
many  development  crgamzations  wheie  staff 
from  some  areas  serve  to  oversee  and  cmique 
t.^'e  eftoits  of  others  rather  than  directly 
Cvhitnixiticg  to  the  solution 


Role  of  User  Optimization  Team  it'  CE 
Process 

The  User  Optimization  Team  is  a  crucial  part 
of  each  team  Its  members  provide  an  interface 
to  and  represent  the  proponent  and  user 
community  for  CCTT.  1  heir  role  encompasses 
serving  as  a  respondent  to  requests  and  inquires 
that  ariso  during  CE  team  activities  and  serving 
as  a  caiaiysi  for  usei-focused  activities. 

As  an  example  of  their  role  as  a  respondent,  a 
question  about  the  potential  application  of  CCTT 
in  training  or  how  a  piece  of  equipment  being 
simulated  (e  g.,  the  Fire  Support  Team’s  Laser 
Designator)  is  actually  ased.  gets  referred  to  the 
User  Optimization  Team  member  preser.i  He 
may  ar^swer  the  query  directly  if  it  falls  w.thin  his 
area  of  expertise  If  not,  he  will  initiate  an  action 
to  obtain  an  official  answer  from  the  respective 
proponent  He  is  responsible  to  the  CE  team  for 
obtaining  an  adequate  response  One  must  keep 
in  mind  that  all  such  information  is  advisory  only, 
the  responsibility  for  what  is  impiemented  in 
CCTT  still  resides  with  the  development 
engineers.  Acceptability  of  the  design  and  the 


system  during  reviews  and  testing  are  still  the 
responsibility  of  the  industry  engineering  staff. 

The  Army  Optimization  Team  members  often 
find  themselves  serving  as  catalysts  in  that  they 
need  to  help  the  CE  teams  identify  when  user 
reviews  are  appropriate.  For  example, 
coordinating  user  review  of  analytic  results  or 
prototypes  scheduled  for  completion  needs  to  be 
projected  far  enough  in  advance  that  the  Army 
can  provide  suitable  support.  The  Optimization 
Team  finds  that  their  role  is  often  more 
proactive,  reminding  their  CE  Teams  to  plan  for 
and  request  needed  support. 

EXPERIENCES  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

As  of  this  paper  preparation.  CCTT  is 
completing  its  first  six  months  of  development 
and  we  have  primarily  initial  experiential  results 
to  report.  Customer  support  for  integrating  users 
into  a  development  process  is  cruciah  Selling 
the  concept  io  the  user  community  is  also  no 
trivial  task.  Lastly,  helping  engineers  wtio  are 
more  comfortable  with  traditional  methods 
understand  why  users  are  involved  and  the 
poientiai  benefits  of  that  involvement  is 
challenging. 

Customer  Supp 

The  material  developer  for  CCTT  is 
STRICOM.  They  had  to  agree  with  and  aciively 
suppurt  me  User  Optimization  Team  approach. 
Since  for  CCTT,  the  CE  process  and  integrated 
development  approach  were  also  new.  adding 
user  participation  has  not  been  a  major  problem 
from  an  acceptance  perspective 

There  were  initial  growing  pains,  in  that  some 
government  engineers  and  program  managers 
were  apprehensive  with  development  engineei's 
being  able  to  communicate  too  openly  with  the 
user  communrty  To  insure  that  these 
opportunities  were  not  abused  we  inrtially 
established  "rules  of  engagement*  for  dealing 
with  the  Army  Optimizaiiori  Team  As  the 
program  progresses  and  the  three  communtlies 
(industry,  government,  and  user)  became  more 
familiar  with  one  another,  confidence  and  trust 
has  increased  to  the  point  where  this  is  no  longer 
a  major  concern 


User  Community  Support 

Staffing  the  User  Optimization  Team  has 
proven  to  be  challenging.  Of  the  three  on-site 
personnel,  one  was  assigned  for  duty  3  months 
after  contract  award,  the  second  7  months  after. 
The  amval  of  the  third  is  pending. 

A  major  challenge  has  been  communicating 
the  concept  through  the  Material  Developer  and 
the  System  Integration  Office  to  TRADOC 
schools.  Another  hurdle  is  the  administrative 
buiden  imposed  by  recent  personnel  cutbacks 
which  limit  the  number  of  soldiers  available  for 
assignment  to  fill  this  type  of  position.  Several 
months  lead  time  is  needed  to  relocate  a  soldier 
on  a  permanent  change  of  station. 

To  overcome  these  problems  we  recommend 
that  government  procurement  agencies  decide 
early,  perhaps  even  during  RFD  preparation, 
certainly  prior  to  contract  award,  that  they  want 
to  integrate  the  User  Optimization  Team  conceprt 
into  a  development  effort.  They  should  initiate 
the  administrative  actions  required  to  identify 
and  assign  appropriate  user  community 
personnel  to  the  industry  team  shortly  after 
contract  award. 

Industry  Support 

Training  industry  engineers  on  how  to  leverage 
the  User  Optimization  Team  concept  has  been  a 
challenge,  but  one  where  direct  interaction  with 
the  individuals  makes  it  easier  to  communicate 
(as  opposed  to  having  to  overcome  time 
consuming  administrative  and  bureaucratic 
hurdles) 

We  iniliated  a  parallel  effort  shortly  after 
contract  award  to  familianze  our  industry 
engineering  staff  with  Army  operational  and 
training  concepts  First,  we  offered  this 
information  in  briefing  format.  This  was  followed 
up  by  visits  to  TRAOCX;  installations  to  learn 
about  equipment  and  tactics  from  soldiers 
directly.  This  effort  made  the  engineers  aware  of 
the  valuable  role  an  in-house  expert  could  serve 
and  helped  them  overcome  any  inhibitions  about 
dealing  directly  with  soldiers  We  made  the 
engineers  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the  Army 
team 


CONCLUSION 

Based  on  our  initial  experiences,  we  believe  a 
User  Optimization  Team  is  a  recommended 
technique  for  incorporating  user  desires  and 
perspective  into  a  training  system  development 
program.  We  believe  it  is  better  than  techniques 
such  as  user  juries  by  themselves,  or  traditional 
periodic  formal  reviews  for  the  user  community 
and  structured  working  groups. 

The  Army  Optimization  Team  approach  is  a 
key  aspect  of  our  Total  Quality  Management 
(TQM)  approach.  It  insures  that  user/customers 
for  CCTT  are  an  integral  part  of  the  development 
process  with  a  goal  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  product  and  ennancing  user  acceptance 
Although  we  are  using  the  approach  in  a  training 
system  and  have  argued  atx)ve  that  the  very 
nature  of  training  devices  make  their 
development  a  pnme  candidate  for  this 
approach,  we  believe  that  military  (and  for  that 
matter  most  commercial)  complex  system 
development  efforts  should  use  a  similar 
approach. 
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ABSTRACT 

Synthetic  environments  will  become  increasingly  important  to  the  military  in  the  future.  The 
capability  to  optimally  blend  virtual,  constructive  and  real  environments  will  become  crucial  not  just 
for  aircrew  training,  but  for  other  military  uses  (e.g,  test  and  evaluation,  research  and  development, 
prototyping,  tactics  validation).  Technical  advances  in  networking  will  theoretically  allow  any  site  in 
the  world  to  be  linked  into  world  wide  synthetic  environments.  Individuals  and  components  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  down  to  the  individual  warrior  will  be  able  to  access  these  environments. 
Senior  leaders  will  interact  through  synthetic  environments  in  much  the  same  way  they  currently 
interact  with  theater  and  battlefield  level  assets  during  war.  Therefore,  this  paper  does  not  focus  on 
issues  related  to  franchising  upper  echelon  users  of  synthetic  environments.  This  paper  expresses 
recommendations  and  considerations  about  what  will  be  required  to  franchise  aircrews  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hierarchy. 

In  the  zeal  to  create  and  use  synthetic  environments,  operating  concepts,  access  tools  attti  aircrew 
training  requirements  may  be  over-looked.  Aircrews  already  voice  the  concern  that  they  are  merely 
’training  aids*  for  senior  leaders  in  large-scale  exercises.  The  problem  stems  from  aircrews  not 
being  allowed  to  function  as  they  would  in  combat.  This  paper  describes  concerns, 
recommendations  and  access  tools  that  should  be  considered  to  make  sure  that  aircrews  are 
properly  franchised  in  the  use  of  synthetic  environments. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Depaament  of  Defense  has  embarked 
upon  a  long-term  program  to  make  modeling 
and  simulation  (M&S)  integral  to  future 
defense  programs.  It  will  be  used  in  a  wide 
range  of  roles  from  requirements  definition, 
weapons  systems  development  and 
acquisition,  test  and  evaluation  to  training  and 
education.  The  term  for  this  initiative  is 
'synthetic  environments'  (SE).  This  use  of 
technology  is  deemed  so  important  that  the 
Oepariiiiaiit  of  Defense  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  has 
made  SE  one  of  only  seven  R&D  "Thrusts' 
that  it  is  pursuing. 

Technology,  real-world  constraints  and  new 
age  thinking  about  modeling  and  simulation 
have  combined  to  significantly  influence  the 
creation  and  use  of  synthetic  environments. 
SE  will  be  used  to  provide  and  expand  training 
opportunities  that  will  complement  and 
supplement  future  wargaming,  exercises  and 
operations  tempo.  When  combined  with  live 
training,  constructive  (wargames  and 
exercises)  and  virtual  training  simulations  will 
provide  a  synergistic  representation  of  what 
has  heretofore  only  been  available  in  battle. 

Technical  advances  in  networking  will 
theoretically  allow  any  site  in  the  world  to  be 
linked  into  world-wide  Si'nthetic 
environments.  Individuals  and  components 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  down  to  the 
individual  warrior  will  be  able  to  utilize  these 
ns’.v  enviro^'^ments  for  their  ovwn  ourooses. 
Senior  leaders  will  be  able  to  interact  through 
netted  confederations  of  synthetic  C4I 
environments  in  much  the  same  way  that 
they  currently  interact  with  theater  and 
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battlefield  level  assets  during  combat.  Higher 
aggregate  levels  of  constructive  simulations 
with  semi-automated  forces  and  intelligent 
adversaries  will  meld  with  virtual  and  real 
weapons  systems.  This  will  provide 
decision-makers  with  the  opportunities  to 
apply  and  hone  warfighting  skills  at  the 
strategic,  operational  and  tactical  levels  of 
war  as  well  as  supporting  the  decision-making 
process. 

Invariably,  man-in-the-loop  simulation  will  be 
desired,  if  not  required,  to  fully  exploit 
realistic  environments  for  decision-makers  and 
warriors  alike.  As  individuals  and  teams  are 
transported  into  higher  aggregate  levels  of 
simulation,  concerns  will  arise  regarding  the 
relevance  to  those  individuals'  needs. 

Ir  the  zeal  to  create  and  use  SE  for  everything 
from  requirements  definition  to 
manufacturing,  it  must  be  tempered  by  a 
requirement  to  do  so.  This  creates  a  dilemma 
for  leadership.  Attempts  to  develop  inclusive 
simulations  that  cut  across  various  levels  and 
typos  of  simulations  have  been  viewed  as 
having  limited  utility,  especially  for  the 
individual.  Classic  concerns  of  using  individual 
warriors  as  "training  aids*  for  those  above 
them  have  created  an  aversion  to  participation 
in  simulations  and  exercises  alike.  Serious 
problems  can  arise  if  lower-level  SE  users 
believe  they  are  not  allowed  to  function  as 
they  would  in  battle. 

Incorporation  of  all  levels  of  participants  is  not 
necessarily  required  or  desired  in  every 
simulation.  However,  it  may  become 
extremely  beneficial  and  cost-effective  if  a 
synthetic  environment  can  support  multiple 
oppoaunities  to  train  while  higher  echelons 
practice  the  business  of  war  at  their  levels.  It 


is  imperative  that  the  requirement  to  support 
higher  levels  of  simulation  with 
aircrews-in-the-loop  accommodates  the 
individual  warrior's  needs.  It  will  be  critical 
that  the  requirements  of  those  above  are 
transparent  to  those  below. 

Synthetic  environments  will  offer  the  potential 
for  increased  training  effectiveness,  reduced 
training  costs,  accelerated  mission  readiness 
and  ultimately  improved  combat 
effectiveness.  Desert  Storm  showed  that 
while  the  Services  have  dramatically  improved 
their  ability  to  fight  individually  and 
collectively  as  a  joint/combined  force,  training 
opportunities  still  lag  total  combat 
requirements.  Visions  include  linking  ranges 
and  thousands  of  weapon  system  platforms 
(both  real  and  virtual)  to  provide  more  realistic 
training.  Vi/hile  real  platforms  will  continue  to 
provide  the  operations  tempo  required  to 
mature  the  force,  virtual  tools  will  provide 
those  opportunities  or  aiteiiidtives  unavailable 
due  to  cost,  environmental,  security  and 
safety  constraints  and  encroachment  of 
airspace  and  ranges.  This  combination  of 
training  capabilities  will  provide  a  training 
synergy  that  is  currently  not  available  or 
readily  accessible  to  the  aircrew. 

However,  the  utility  of  these  simulations  will 
rest  with  the  ability  to  franchise  the  aircrew 
both  when  the  aircrew  needs  are  being 
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the  aircrew  is  used  to  support  higher  level 
requirements.  Concepts  and  access  tools 
must  be  developed  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  aircrew  while  supporting  a  broader  use  of 
synthetic  environments. 

TECHNOLOGIES  THAT  MAKE  SYNTHETIC 
ENVIRONMENTS  P03SIBIE. 

Enabling  technologies  are  having  the  dual 
effjcts  of  making  simulation  more  acceptable 
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significantly  reducing  the  costs  of  simulation. 
Classic  training  constraints  and  encroachment 
of  live  training  environments  have  accelerated 
the  need  to  develop  training  rlierr.atives. 


New  weapons  systems  and  Global 
Reach-Global  Power  considerations  are 
expanding  training  requirements.  These 
enabling  technologies  are  supporting  an 
explosion  in  the  application  and  utility  of 
synthetic  environments  for  all  warfighters. 
Technology  rollover  is  occurring  more  and 
more  frequently  as  costs  continue  to  drop 
significantly  as  computer  speed  and  power 
increase  dramatically.  This  relentless 
evolution  has  created  opportunities  for 
technology  to  reduce  procurement  and 
sustainment  costs  while  dramatically 
increasing  capability,  realism  and  accessibility 
of  training.  The  creation  of  realistic  simulated 
environments,  whether  benign  or  full  combat 
scenarios,  will  provide  aircrews  with  new  and 
expanding  training  opportunities.  These 
realistic,  simulated  combat  environments  are 
becoming  available  and  affordable. 

Full  visual  systems  supported  by  common, 
universal  data  bases  can  be  networked  locally 
or  long-haul,  secure,  to  bring  all  supporting 
elements  together.  Standardized,  secure 
network  protocols,  high  speed-high  capacity 
nets  and  universal  network  interface  units  will 
allow  aircrews  to  participate  in  any  level  or 
combination  of  simulation  from  live  to  virtual 
to  constructive  from  their  unit  training  device 
or  while  in  their  aircraft.  Advanced  image 
generation  and  display  systems  will  make 
simulations  realistic  enough  for  full  mission 
rehearsal  or  total  combat  immersion. 


THE  NEED  TO  FRANCHISE  AIRCREWS  IN  SE 

Despite  their  advantages,  synthetic 
environments  and  simulation  in  general,  do 
not  enjoy  universal  support  from  aircrews  and 
the  current  leadership.  The  reasons  are 
varied,  but  focus  on  a  lack  of  credibility, 
fidelity,  cost  and  concurrency  of  simulation, 
especially  tor  the  fighter  community.  Also, 
concerns  remain  that  simulation  will  again 
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1d70's  when  f'.ying  hours  vyere  reduced 
based  orr  the  potential  for  simulation  to  offset 
the  cost  reouction  effort.  Consequently,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  aircrew  be  fully  franchised 
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in  new  and  expanding  simulation  applications. 

The  utility  of  synthetic  environments  rests 
with  the  ability  to  "franchise"  the  aircrew 
both  when  the  aircrews'  requirements  are 
being  specifically  suppoaed  by  SEs  and,  as 
importantly,  when  the  aircrew  is  used  to 
support  higher  level  objectives. 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionan/  defines 
franchise  as  "freedom  or  immunity  from  some 
burden  or  restriction  vested  in  a  person  or 
group."  In  the  case  of  synthotic 
environments,  the  burden  or  restriction 
would  be  the  concern  that  aircrews  would  be 
constrained  in  their  ability  to  fully  interact 
with  a  simulated  battlefield  compared  to  their 
wartime  mission  requirements  To  be 
franchised,  the  aircrew  must  be  "empowered 
to  obtain  value  from  their  involvement  in  a 
training  environment."  This  empowerment 
will  co.me  from  establishing  legitimate 
simulations  and  providing  acceptable  access 
tools  based  on  aircrew  training  requirements. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  positions  in  the 
chain  of  command,  and  because  of  the 
relative  ease  in  representing  the  type  of 
equipment,  communications  and  data  they 
would  use  in  a  theater-level  battle,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  for  senior  leaders  to  feel 
franchised  in  an  SE. 

However,  a  problem  will  occur  if  aircrews  do 
not  fee!  franchised  (This  problem  may  exist 
for  all  warriors  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain 
of  command.  However,  this  paper  only 
addresses  aircrew  concerns).  One  primary 
concern  is  that  the  aircrews  will  serve  only  as 
"training  aids"  for  leaders/decision-makers 
higher  up  in  the  chain.  This  concern  is  derived 
from  experiences  aircrews  have  had  in  large, 
live-fly,  joint  exercises  in  which  participation 
was  not  conducive  to  good  training.  Loitering, 
flying  designated  ground  tracks  or  acting  as 
targets  for  ground-based  systems  in  the 
simulated  theater  were  not,  and  will  not  be 
caon  as  a  desirable  activity.  Constraints  that 
are  necessary  in  the  real  arena  nued  not  be 
tolerated  in  simulation.  Employing  a  "limited" 
weapon  system  may  provide  unrealistic 
and/or  negative  training.  Aircrews  are  looking 


for  an  unconstrained,  all  switches  up  combat 
environment.  Anything  less  will  be  viewed  as 
an  accommodation  to  someone  else's 
requirements.  A  self-centered,  but  legitimate 
concern. 

The  potential  consequences  of 
disenfranchised  aircrews  will  be  manifested  in 
several  ways. 

Over-tasking  of  aircrews.  The 
proliferation  of  SE  may  inundate  the 
down-sized  force  structure.  Single-seat 
aircraft  in  eighteen  unit  equipped  squadrons 
may  lack  the  manning  to  cover  new  additional 
taskings  to  participate  in  SE  even  if  it  is 
beneficial. 

'  Lack  of  relevance.  Boredom  or  lack  of 
attention  may  result  if  the  simulation  is  not 
realistic  enough  or  the  aircrew  perceives  a 
trai.ting  aid  status.  Scenarios  must  be 
stimulating  and  challenging  and  provide  the 
aircrew  training  opportuiVities  that  are 
unavailable  or  readily  accessible  in  his  current 
regimen. 

•  Poor  desired  outcomes.  If  aircrews  are 
not  properly  franchised,  training  benefits  will 
not  be  achieved  by  the  aircrews  or  by  the 
higher  echelon  participants.  If  the  aircrew  is 
supporting  a  higher  level  simulation,  those 
objectives  ntay  be  skewed  due  to  the  poor 
performance  by  the  aircrew  and  represented 
weapon  system.  Poor  performance  may 
produce  bad  data  which  may  negatively 
impact  decision-making  by  higher  echelon 
leaders. 

•  Dislike  of  SE.  Disenfranchised  aircrews 
could  feel  some  resentment  that  they  are 
"forced"  to  spend  time  in  SE.  This  may  be 
true  even  if  their  access  to  an  SE  is  via  their 
actual  aircraft.  This  resentment  could  carry 
over  from  training  applications  of  SE  to  other 
applications  such  as.  test  and  evaluation, 
weapons  systems  design,  and  tactics 
development  where  M&S  credibility  is  already 
a  problem. 

General  negative  attitude  towards 
simulators.  Disenfranchisemer.t  will  be  most 
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probable  for  aircrews  accessing  an  SE  with  a 
marginal  access  tool  (simulator).  They  will  be 
frustrated  by  being  asked  to  accommodate 
*sim-isms’  and  limited  fidelity  that  constrain 
their  ability  to  employ  their  weapon  system  as 
they  would  in  combat.  Classic  negative 
training.  Less  apparent  will  be  the  reticence  of 
aircrews  who  view  current  simulators  as 
somehow  threatening.  The  windowless 
building  with  meatlocker  temperatures.  Cipher 
locks  controlling  access  to  nonconcurrent 
devices  with,  at  best,  a  window  to  the 
battlefield.  Canned  scenarios  from  someone 
else's  database.  Grade  sheets  made  out  by 
contracted  instructors.  The  dreaded  cry  from 
the  ops  counter,  *We  need  somebody  for  the 
sim'  as  if  it  were  time  to  feed  the  beast  as 
opposed  to  an  opportunity  to  hone  combat 
skills. 

Paranoia  concerning  flying  hour 
tradeoffs.  Until  aircrews  are  effectively 
franchised  in  SE  or  any  simulation,  inordinate 
concern  will  axist  regarding  potential  loss  of 
flying  hours  to  simulation.  The  concern  is  real, 
it  happened  in  the  1970s.  The  solution  is  to 
provide  training  opportunities  that  do  not 
overlap  or  compete  with  flying  time  by 
pursuing  low-cost,  high  fidelity  access  tools 
and  realistic  synthetic  combat  environments. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  INCREASING  THE 
LIKELIHOOD  THAT  AIRCREWS  WILL  BE 
franchised  in  SE 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  synthetic  combat 
environments  and  access  tools  that  have  the 
proper  functional  and  physical  fidelity,  we 
believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  implement  the 
following  recommendations  that  are  aimed  at 
franchising  aircrews.  We  believe  that  the 
consideration  of  the  following 
recommendations  would  be  very  beneficial. 

1 .  Provide  realistic,  accessible  simulated 
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opportunities  that  are  currently  unavailable  to 
the  aircrew,  (e.g,  full  mission  training, 
force-on-force  engagements,  kill  removal, 
electronic  warfare) 


2.  Provide  multi-use,  affordable,  high  fidelity 
training  devices  in  the  unit  that  can  stand 
alone,  net  with  others  or  access  SE. 

3.  Use  aircrews  in  SE  only  when  they  are 
productively  engaged  in  a  specific  mission. 
We  are  concerned  that  aircrews  may  become 
disenfranchised  if  they  are  participating  in  an 
SE  where  they  are  only  used  to  support  the 
objectives  of  the  exercise. 

4.  Design  SE  and  SE  access  tools  based  on 
the  needs  ot  the  aircrew  in  order  to  fully 
francitise  the  aircrew  and  ensure  support  of 
the  SE  objectives. 

5.  Franchise  aircrews  in  the  *Big  Picture* 
through  briefing  and  debriefing  sessions  at  al! 
levels.  SE  should  provide  the  technology  to 
make  briefings/debriefings  easily  available  for 
all  levels.  Long  haul,  secure  networking  of 
simulators,  constructive  wargames,  and  range 
instrumentation  debriefing  centers  will 
ultimately  allow  warriors  at  all  levels  to  be 
linked.  Aircrew  distance  from  the  primary  SE 
exercise  areas  before  and  after  tho  sxercise 
will  not  be  a  problem  for  briefings/debriefs. 
Quality  video  teleconferencing  will  go  far 
toward  allowing  the  aircrews  to  feel  that  have 
been  franchised  in  the  entire  process. 

6.  Ensure  senior-level  users  address  the 
concerns  of  the  3»rcrew. 

PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  ACCESS  TOOLS 
FOR  THE  AIRCREW 

The  capability  will  soon  exist  to  effectively 
and  affordably  immerse  aircrews  in  the 
synthetic  combat  environment  as  opposed  to 
merely  a  view  gf  the  battlefield.  This 
immersion  will  require  that  legitimate  access 
tools  be  made  available  to  transport  the 
aircrew  into  the  simulation  to  fully  leverage 
this  expanding  training  capability.  Training 
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tools  to  these  environments.  As  such,  they 
Will  be  required  to  fully  replicate  the 
capabilities  of  the  weapon  system  they 
represent  while  porting  the  aircrew  into  the 
simulated  combat  enviionment.  The 


simulation  also  must  provide  for  missiort 
requirements  such  as  multiship  employment 
v\/hile  includinQ  combat  support  assets  such 
as  AWACS  and  EW  platforms  to  ensure 
realism. 

Three  types  of  fidelity  must  be  addressed  to 
ensure  appropriate  support  to  the  aircrew. 
Functional  fidelity  is  based  on  the  faithful 
representation  and  operation  of  the  simulated 
system  and  subsystems  at  the  model  and 
integration  level.  Physical  fidelity  requires  that 
the  interface  between  man  and  u  achine 
provides  adequate  familiarity  to  preclude 
"sim-isms".  Both  of  these  relate  to 
concurrency  with  the  weapon  system. 
Psychological  or  perceptual  fidelity,  while  less 
precise,  requires  that  the  aircrew  'feels'  right 
in  the  simulation.  Shortcomings  in  any  of 
these  could  result  in  negative  training,  lack  of 
confidence  or  credibility  in  the  simulation  or 
poor  results  that  could  skew  decision-making. 
Heouced  or  seieciive  fidelity  also  niay  require 
a  validation  of  training  effectiveness  for  which 
adequate  studies  are  time-consuming  and 
difficult  at  best. 

Bather  than  pursue  the  question  of  'How 
much  fidelity  is  enough?"  We  must  pursue 
technology,  methods  and  applications  that 
will  make  full  fidelity  affordable  and  available. 
While  full  fidelity'  may  not  be  required  for  all 
applications,  operating  in  a  full  combat 
scenario  makes  it  imperstivs. 

However,  some  have  suggested  that  the 
aircrew  need  only  be  provided  with  a 
minimalist  solution  primarily  to  reduce  costs. 
The  '60%  solution'  may  allow  the  aircrew  to 
believe  they  are  in  the  synthetic  environment 
because  it  'generally  looks  right*,  and  it 
properly  represents  the  data  base.  However,  if 
it  doesn't  allow  the  aircrews  to  adequately 
perform  their  combat  duties  and  tactics,  their 
frustration  may  be  similar  to  that  caused  by 
lack  of  concurrency  in  their  current  genre  of 

While  the  SE  community  is  investing  large 
amounts  of  resources  in  developing  and 
demonstrating  the  M&S  and  networking 
infrastructure  necessary  to  create  SE, 


aircrews  are  offered  "60%  solutions'  for  their 
simulated  weapon  system.  This  is  akin  to 
building  an  Indianapolis  speedway,  then 
providing  the  race  car  drivers  with  go-carts  to 
simulate  the  Indy  500.  Aircrews  want  to 
conduct  effective  training  that  cannot  be 
provided  elsewhere,  whether  it  be  in  the 
aircraft  or  the  ground-based  training  system. 
They  want  to  enter  combat,  real  or  simulated, 
with  3  full-up  system,  and  not  be  constrained 
by  lack  of  fidelity. 

In  order  to  "train  the  way  we  intend  to  fight', 
the  synthetic  training  environment  must 
represent  the  combat  environment  without 
peacetime  constraints  and  with  minimal 
concessions  to  reduced  fidelity.  The  simulated 
weapon  system  must  be  able  to  conduct  the 
specific  mission  without  accommodations. 
Therefore,  the  access  tool  must  fully  support 
the  warfighters  requirement  to  enter  the 
simulated  combat  environment  with  his  total 
vvcapcn  system  and  that  of  his  wingman  or 
total  force  package.  If  the  requirement  for 
aircrew-in-the-loop  is  to  operate  in  a  simulated 
combat  environment,  then  the  aircrew  must 
be  provided  with  a  full-up  simulation  of  his 
weapon  system.  The  corollary  is  that  if  higher 
levels  of  simulation  require  a  weapon  .system 
be  involved,  then  aircrew-in-the-loop  is 
required  since  the  aircrew  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  weapon  system.  Anything  less  will  not 
fully  franchise  the  aircrew  and  will  require 
arbitrary  extrapolation  to  determine  value  and 
utility  to  training  and  decision-making 
objectives  alike.  Aircrew  requirements  must 
be  used  to  determine  the  capabilities  of  the 
training  device  or  access  tool,  not  the 
objectives  of  the  supporting  SE.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  fully  franchise  the  aircrew,  the 
requirements  of  the  aircrew  must  be  met 
before  the  objectives  of  the  synthetic 
environment  can  be  achieved. 

CONCLUSION 

Franrhisino  the  aircrew,  if  not  properly 
understood  and  addressed,  could  greatly 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  synthetic 
environments.  The  SE  development 
community  may  be  able  to  make  huge  strides 
in  the  technological  challenges  related  to  SE 


(e.g.,  networking,  oata  base  development, 
instrumentation).  However,  if  aircrews  and 
other  warriors  at  the  bottom  of  the  chain  are 
not  accommodated,  they  may  discount  the 
training  value  of  the  SEs  in  which  they 
participate. 

SE  proponents  must  avoid  the  following 
attitude  about  franchising  the  aircrew:  'The 
folks  at  the  bottom  will  just  have  to  get  used 
to  the  idea  that  in  a  theater-level  SE  their 
needs  and  concerns  are  not  of  paramount 
importance.  They  will  get  something  out  of 
their  participation  regardless  of  how  they  feel 
about  it.  They  are  paid  professionals  and  they 
will  just  have  to  do  what  they're  told." 

Such  an  attitude  will  not  help  SE  attain  their 
full  measure  of  utility.  In  this  paper  we  have 
made  recommendations  that  we  believe  will 
allow  the  full  enfranchisement  and 
empowerment  of  the  aircrews  that  will  be 
such  important  paas  of  future  synthetic 
environments. 

An  aircrew  should  not  be  expected  to  enter 
combat,  real  or  simulated,  with  less  than  a 
full-up  weapon  system  and  the  full 
complement  of  combat  suppo  If  synthetic 
environments  have  anything  to  offer  airc  i  wa 
it  is  an  unconstrained  opportunity  to  "train  .'.le 
way  they  will  fight."  If  they  are  constrained, 
then  the  simulation  has  failed  and  we  have 
failed  to  suppoa  the  aircrew. 
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ABSTRACT 

Due  to  the  wide  spectrum  of  products  and  services  acquired  by  the  training  community,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  develop  a  common  dervominator  for  contractually  assuring  the  adequacy  of  the  products 
and  services  purchased.  This  situation  is  additionally  complicated  by  the  fact  that  training  acquisitions 
often  involve  a  significant  level  of  non  developmental  items  (NDI)  equipment  or  the  purchase  of 
services. 

Debates  of  the  recent  past  have  questioned  the  adequacy  of  MIL-Q-9858  as  the  most  effective 
procurement  tool  in  assuring  this  wide  range  of  training  community  needs.  Recommended  alternatives 
such  as  "best  commercial  practice"  have  equally  raised  concern  among  procurement  leaders  as  being 
too  vague  and  not  universally  defined. 

Could  the  ISO  9000  series  of  specifications  help  solve  this  problem?  Could  it  become  another  tool  in 
developing  an  effective  acquisition  assurarKe  strategy?  This  paper  will  define  the  ISO  9000  series  of 
standards,  and  provide  an  analysis  of  how  these  standards  could  effectively  be  used  (once  approved 
for  use)  by  the  training  community  as  an  acquisition  assurance  tool. 
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Why  the  Acquisition  Needs  of  the  Training 
Community  Are  Unique  From  a  Quality 
Assurance  Stand  Point? 

The  training  community’s  needs  are  diverse  in 
scope  and  the  technologies  that  they  span.  A 
turnkey  training  system  includes  supporting 
elements  such  as  simulator  hardware,  software, 
courseware,  aircrew  and  maintenance  training, 
and  simulator  maintenance  services.  Although 
the  training  community  has  historically 
established  an  excellent  reputation  lor  the 
delivery  of  proficiently  trained  personnel,  the 
continued  emergence  of  new  techrtoiogies  and 
dwindling  procurement  resources  creates  future 
challenges  for  all  levels  of  training  management. 
As  the  training  community  continues  looking  for 
methods  of  self  improvement,  there  has  emerged 
a  new  quality  assurance  tool  worth  considering. 
This  tool  may  represent  a  basis  for  integrating 
under  a  single  assurance  standard  all  elements 
of  a  training  system.  The  author  suggests  such 
integration  would  improve  management's  ability 
to  cost  effectively  deliver  high  quality  products 
and  services.  Clearly,  such  a  tool  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  training  community. 

Surveying  the  existing  quality  assurance 
standards  which  are  employed  by  the  training 
community,  it  becomes  readily  apparent  that  the 
type  of  tool  employed  is  dependent  upon  the 
specific  element  of  the  training  system  which  is 
being  purchased.  We  find  that  each  element 
uses  a  different  quality  assurance  standard. 


Table  1  provides  an  illustration  of  the  specific  quality 
assurance  tools  used  by  the  training  community 
based  on  the  training  system  element  purchased. 


Table  1  Existing  Use  Of  Quality  Assurance 
Standards  In  Training  Systems  Acquisitions 


AcquisiDon 

Element 

Standard  Applied 

Simulator  Hardware 
and  Software 

Design 

1)  MIL  Q  9858A. 

(DOD  STD  2168) 

2)  ‘Best  Commercial 

Practcs’ 

Training  Program 
Development 

1)  MIL  STD-1379D 

Paragraph  4  4 

Training  InstrucDon 

1)  MIL-STD-1379D 

Paragraph  4  4 

2)  Command'Local  PracDce 

Maintenance 

Services 

1)  MIL  I-452n8A 

2)  ’Best  Commercjal 

Praciice* 

3)  Command'Local  Practice 

The  posture  of  MIL-Q-9858A  limits  its  full  scale 
application  in  training  community  acquisitions: 

Thinking  of  Department  of  Defense  acquisitions 
and  quality  assurance,  we  nnost  often  think 
of  M1L-Q-9858A  (Quality  Program  Requirements). 
When  speaking  of  commercial  acquisitions,  we  most 
often  use  the  term  best  commercial  praciice  (BCP). 
During  its  thirty  years  of  life,  MIL-Q-9858  has 


played  a  traditional  role  ot  quality  assurance  for 
the  factory  applicable  to  hardware  purchases  and 
the  production  environment.  There  has  always 
been  some  difficutty,  and  in  recent  years 
reluctance,  of  applying  MIL-Q  to  non-hardware 
products  and  services.  Additionally,  many  newer 
technologies  used  by  the  training  comnounity 
have  emerged  as  non  developmental  rtems 
(NDl),  for  which  little  or  no  quality  assurance 
tools  are  employed  by  the  purchaser. 

For  those  purchases  not  involving  the  factory, 
such  as  training  programs  and  maintenance 
sen/ices,  either  alternatives  to  MlL-Q  are  used, 
such  as  MIL-STD-1379D  (Military  Training 
Programs)  paragraph  4.4  for  training  programs, 
or  often  contractor/customer  designated  quality 
assurance  plans  are  employed.  Although  each 
alternative  has  proven  successful  m  the  past, 
both  of  these  alternatives  tend  to  create  a 
polarization  of  quality  assurance  practices  into 
element  unique  systems,  with  little  or  no 
contribution  for  tying  these  unique  elements  into 
a  centralized  quality  assurance  strategy.  I 
suggest  that  such  polarization  minimizes  the 
impact  of  quality  assurance  as  an  effective 
management  tool  due  to  its  failure  to  provide  an 
integrated  visibility  into  the  training  systems 
acquisition  process. 

Is  the  use  of  "best  commercial  practice"  a  safe 
acquisition  alternative? 

As  acquisition  streamlining  has  been  discussed  in 
the  last  several  years,  one  quality  assurance 
approach  that  has  emerged  is  the  use  of  "best 
commercial  practice"  (BCP).  One  of  the  major 
assumptions  with  this  approach  is  to  allow  the 
contractor  to  define  BCP  and  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  final  outcome  of  the 
deliverables.  Although  this  represents  an 
attractive  alternative  in  streamlining  efforts,  its 
application  represents  a  concern  for  qualify 
assurance  professionals.  What  exactly  is  BCP? 
Is  there  any  general  consensus  on  its  definifon 
and  meaning,  is  it  easily  put  into  practice? 

The  most  extensive  analysis  of  this  question  that 
I  have  come  across  was  prepared  by  T.  Tierney 


of  the  Link  Flight  Simulation  Division  of  the  Singer 
Company.  As  Mr.  Tierney  noted,  "it  has  been  Link's 
experience  that  quality  obtained  under  best 
commercial  practice  ranges  widely,  from  full 
compliance  with  MIL-Q-9858  to  virtually  no 
compliance  whatever.  Establishment  of  precise 
standards  for  best  commercial  practice  leads  to  three 
desirable  results  quality  costs  are  reduced,  suppliers 
know  precisely  what  is  expected,  and  minimum 
standards  are  defined  for  training  systems  in  general. 
The  absence  of  a  precise  definition  makes  the  tasks 
of  selecting,  monitoring,  and  evaluating  suppliers 
difficult  and  subjective".' 

Link  successfully  analyzed  a  series  of  existing 
commercial  and  military  based  standards  and 
generated  the  beginning  of  a  consensus  at  both  Link 
and  their  suppliers  as  to  the  definition  of  BCP.  As 
with  any  new  initiative,  coordination  was  required 
among  Link  activities  and  locations  as  well  as  with 
suppliers  and  the  procuring  activities.  The 
effectiveness  of  their  initiative  can  best  be  measured 
in  the  content  of  a  single  company  attempting  to 
design  and  constnjct  standards  to  suit  the  complexity 
and  criticality  of  the  system  to  be  procured  This 
effort  IS  to  be  applauded  since  it  was  initialed  by  the 
contractor  to  put  in  place  an  unspecified  need  of  the 
customer,  namely  the  quality  assurartce  of  major 
subcontractors  and  vendors. 

Today,  we  have  a  standard  available  which  clearly 
meets  the  needs  that  T.  Tierney  noted  as  necessary, 
namiely  a  tailorabie  set  of  minimum  requirements  for 
quality  assurance.  Additionally,  the  lead  time 
required  for  developing  a  consensus  for  this  new 
standard  is  not  required,  as  consensus  is  already 
substantial  and  global  in  dimension.  And  finally,  all 
quality  assurance  practices  for  each  training  system 
sector  can  be  integrated  into  this  one  comrnon 
strategy.  This  will  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of 
management  at  all  levels  of  the  procurement  chain  to 
more  effectively  manage  using  quality  assurance. 
This  standard  is  comrr  .-.ily  know  as  ISO  9000. 

What  is  ISO  9000? 

ISO  9000  is  a  family  of  standards  and  guidelines 
which  define  the  minimum  requirements  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  quality  management 
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system.  This  family  is  generic  in  scope  and 
language  which  creates  a  tremendous  degree  of 
flexibility  in  their  application  and  use.  A  further 
investigation  of  the  organization  which  issues  the 
standards  as  well  as  the  standards  themselves  is 
paramount  to  understanding  the  significance  that 
the  ISO  9000  standards  may  represent  for  the 
training  community. 

Who  is  the  International  Organization  for 
Sfandardization  (ISO)? 

The  issuer  of  all  ISO  standards  is  the 
International  Organization  for  Standardization 
located  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Although  ISO 
(pronounced  eye-sch)  is  most  often  understood 
to  stand  for  International  Standards  Organization, 
according  to  the  current  Secretary  General  of  the 
organization,  "ISO  is  actually  a  Greek  word  which 
means  equal". ^  This  word  was  selected  by  the 
organization  because  it  represents  the  goal  of  all 
ISO  standards,  the  "equalization"  of  standards  for 
international  use. 

Therefore,  expect  to  see  "ISO"  used  as  the 
acronym  for  the  organization,  ami  iis  meaning  to 
bo  used  both  ways  noted  above.  I  have  found  the 
most  common  use  of  ISO  in  the  United  States  is 
International  Standards  Organization,  which  many 
will  argue  is  incorrect.  The  International 
Standards  Organization  and  the  International 
Organization  for  Standardization  are  not  two 
distinct  agencies,  they  are  truly  one  and  the 
same! 

I  will  use  the  term  ISO  to  refer  to  the  organization 
as  they  do  in  their  published  literature. 

Brief  Background  and  History  of  ISO: 

The  ISO  was  founded  in  1946  in  Switzerland.  "It 
is  the  specialized  international  agency  for 
standardization,  at  present  comprising  the 
national  standards  bodies  of  92  countries.  ISO's 
work  is  decentralized,  being  carried  out  by  179 
technical  committees  and  620  subcommittees 
which  are  organized  and  supported  by  technical 
secretariats  in  34  countries  The  Central 
Secretariat  in  Geneva  assists  in  coordinating  ISO 


operations,  administers  voting  and  approval 
procedures,  and  publishes  the  International 
Standards 

The  membership  of  ISO  is  made  up  of  "member 
bodies".  Member  bodies  are  the  individual  national 
bodies  representative  of  standardization  in  that 
particular  country.  Typically,  only  one  such  national 
body  is  accepted  for  membership  to  ISO.  Member 
bodies  are  entitled  to  participate  and  exercise  full 
voting  rights  on  any  technical  committee  of  ISO,  and 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  organization.  An  International  Standard  is  the 
result  of  an  agreement  between  the  member  bodies 
of  ISO 

More  than  70%  of  the  ISO  member  bodies  are 
governmental  institutions  or  organizations 
incorporated  by  public  law  The  remainder  have 
close  links  with  public  administration  in  their  own 
countries.  Some  450  international  organizations  work 
in  liaison  with  ISO  technical  committees,  including 
nearly  all  of  the  United  Nations  specialized  agencies. 

At  any  given  time,  the  ‘  '■'  .Tiaied  number  cf  people 
supporting  the  member  bodies  in  developing 
International  Standards  is  30,000  engineers, 
scientists  and  administrator.  To  date,  more  than 
"00,000  people  have  participated  in  standards 
development.  Individuals  are  nominated  by  ISO 
members  to  participate  in  committee  meetings  and 
to  represent  the  consolidated  views  and  interests 
of  industry,  government,  labor,  and  individual 
consumers  in  the  standards  development  process. 

The  purpose  of  ISO  is  lo  promote  the  development  of 
standards  in  the  world  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
international  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  and  lo 
developing  co-operation  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual, 
scientific,  technological  and  economic  activity.  The 
results  of  ISO  technical  work  are  published  as 
International  Standards. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  International  Standards 
published  to  date,  review  of  the  ISO  Catalogue,  is 
very  interesting.  The  catalogue  lists  all  cuoently 
published  ISO  standards.  The  standards  have  been 
categorized  into  no  few^r  than  39  fields  and  450 


groups.  The  list  contains  diverse  tields  such  as 
banking  and  finarvcial  services,  aircraft  and  space 
vehicles,  health  care  technology,  information 
processing  systems,  image  technology,  products 
cf  consumer  interesi,  and  road  vehicles. 


MIL-STD-9858  and  the  NATO-United  Kingdom's 
AQAP-1.  In  fact,  the  ISO  9000  family  of  standards 
were  based  heavily  on  the  "successor"  of  the  above 
noted  standards,  British  Standard  5750  published  in 
1979. 


The  scope  of  ISO  covers  standardization  in  all 
fields  except  electrical  and  electronic  engineering 
standards,  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
International  Electrotechnical  Commission  (lEC).'^ 

In  this  competitive  day  and  age,  each  industry 
needs  to  employ  synergistic  approaches  and 
global  thinking  in  their  improvement  strategies 
ISO's  operating  practices  reflect  a  truly 
synergistic  approach  to  standards  development 
and  a’-e  global  in  dimension  as  illustrated  above. 

American  Participation  In  The  Preparation  of  ISO 
9000: 

The  American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI) 
is  the  member  body  representing  the  United 
States  within  ISO  For  issues  pertaining  to 
quality  assurance,  ANSI  delegates  the 
lesponsibility  to  the  American  Socieb/  of  Quality 
Control  (ASQC),  the  most  prominent  society  in 
the  United  States  promoting  the  use  and 
dissemination  of  quality  assurance  practices. 
ASQC  represented  the  United  States  on  the  ISO 
technical  committee  (TC  176)  that  prepared  the 
ISO  9000  series  of  standards. 

An  International  Standard  may  be  used  as  such, 
or  may  be  implemented  through  incorporation  in 
national  standards  of  different  countries.  The 
American  equivalent  of  ISO  9000  is  ANSI/ASQC 
Q-90. 

You  probably  already  have  had  an  exposure  to 
an  ISO  standard.  Next  lime  you  purchese  a  roll 
of  film  for  the  family  camera,  look  at  the  box 
closely.  An  ISO  film  speed  standard  is  now  listed 
on  every  box  of  film  sold  in  the  Unitea  States. 
The  use  of  ISO  standards  is  closer  than  you 
think! 

Where  Did  The  ISO  9000  Family  of  Standards 
EvoNe  ~ 

When  one  'Studies  the  150  9000  lanuiy  of 
standards  they  will  note  that  they  are  similar  to 


lo  there  any  relationship  to  MIL-Q-9858? 

As  noted  in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  ISO  9001 
standard  is  very  similar  to  MIL-Q-9858  Several 
differences  are  significant  for  management  when 
comparing  the  two.  The  differences  between  the  two 
stem  from  their  historical  usage,  and  their 
interpretation  by  the  user  communities.  Both  of  these 
factors  limit  MIL-Q  and  create  limitless  possibilities  for 
the  application  of  ISO  9000  series  standards. 

Of  historical  significance  is  the  precedence  lying  in 
front  of  MiL-Q,  over  thirty  years  of  use  and 
interpretation.  This  history  is  not  only  the  strength  of 
MIL-Q,  but  also  a  factor  contnbuting  to  its  limited 
training-community  utility  (limited  to  the  factory 
environment).  If  you  think  you  can  understand  MIL-Q 
by  simply  reading  it,  you  are  wrong  To  adequately 
understand  MIL-Q,  you  must  also  possess  an 
understanding  of  a  significant  portion  of  its 
precedence,  nnost  of  which  is  acquired  by  exposure 
to  its  implementation.  The  historic  application  of  MIL- 
Q,  with  its  unapparent  precedence,  as  well  as  its 
language,  has  limited  its  universal  understanding  and 
use  as  a  management  quality  assurance  tool 
throughout  the  training  community. 

Although  ISO  9001  has  a  precedence,  it  has  only 
been  in  effect  for  six  to  seven  years.  Learning  the 
use  of  ISO  9001  is  much  easier.  The  utility  of  the 
ISO  family  is  that  it  is  not  limited  to  a  single 
production  or  service  sector  of  industry,  but  is 
designed  to  be  applicable  to  all  sectors  of  production 
and  services  For  example,  ISO  9001  could  be  used 
in  defining  the  quality  assurance  plan  requirements  of 
MlL-STD-1379  Another  unique  aspect  of  ISO  9001 
is  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  management  tool;  not  at  first 
readily  apparent,  but  significant  when  placed  in 
motion 

Why  The  ISO  9000  Family  of  Standards  Are  Unique 
Within  ISO 

The  ISO  9000  series  of  standards  are  the  only  ISO 
standards  winch  daai  specifically  with  man..3C;n>ent 
systems  Although  quality  assurance  and  quality 


systems  are  often  thought  of  as  technical  tools, 
they  are  most  closely  aligned  with  the 
management  sciences  and  the  control  function  of 
management  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  specific 
jlements  of  the  ISO  9000  family  of  standards: 

•  ISO  9000,  Quality  Management  arxJ 
Quality  Assurance  Standards 
Guidelines  for  Selection  and  Use 

This  guideline  is  used  by 
management  in  selecting  the 
ISO  quality  standard  most 
appropriate  for  use  in  specific 
contractual  situations. 

It  is  currently  intended  that  only 
ISO  9001.  9002,  or  9003  be 
invoked  contractually.  These 
documents  are  approved 
standards  and  not  merely  draft 
international  starxlards  (DIS), 
guidelines,  or  references  as  are 
the  remainder  of  the  other  family 
members  (to  be  discussed  later). 

•  ISO  9001,  Quality  Systems  -  Model  for 
Quality  Assurance  in 
Design/Development,  Pioduction, 
Installation  arid  Servicing 

This  standard  is  intended  to  be 
invoked  contractually  when  the 
nature  of  the  procurement 
involves  not  only  production, 
installation  and  servicing  work 
efforts,  but  also 
design/development  efforts 

Design/development  work  efforts 
are  unique  by  their  very  nature 
and  ISO  9001  provides  for 
management  controls  in  this 
predominately  engineering 
arena. 


This  standard  is  intended  to  be  invoked 
contractually  when  the  nature  of  the 
procurement  involves  only  production 
and  installation  related  activities. 

A  "build  to  print"  effort  would  best  be 
managed  with  this  standard.  Applicability 
to  NDI  suppliers  would  also  be 
appropriate. 

♦  ISO  9003,  Quality  System  -  Model  for  Quality 
Assurance  in  Final  Inspection  ar»d  Test 

This  standard  is  interxled  to  be  invoked 
contractually  when  the  scope  of  the  work 
effort  is  limited  to  the  subcontracting  or 
out  sourcing  of  final  inspection  and 
testing  activities. 

For  use  by  prime  contractor  m^^sgcmer.; 
when  out  sourcing  of  inspection  or 
testing  to  subtier  vendors  is  planned 

•  ISO  9004,  Quality  Management  and  Quality 
System  Elements  -  Guidelines 

This  guideline  is  used  by  management  to 
establish  a  quality  management  system 
and  to  help  evaluate  the  stnjcture  and 
operation  of  suppliers'  quality 
management  systems. 


Introduction  To  the  Supporting  ISO  Family  Members: 

♦  ISO  6402,  Quality  -  Vocabulary 

Provides  a  dictionary  ol  general  quality 
terminology. 

•  ISO/DIS  9000-3,  Quairty  Management  aiKl 
Quality  Assurance  Standards  -  Part  3:  Guidelines 
for  the  Application  of  ISO  9001  to  the 
Development,  Supply  and  Maintenance  of 
Software 

A  Draft  International  Standard  providing 
guidance  for  the  interpretation  of  ISO 
9001  for  the  development,  supply,  and 
maintenance  of  software-based  products. 


ISO  9002,  Quality  Systems  -  Model  for 
Quality  Assurance  in  Production  and 
Installation 


•  ISO/DIS  9004-2,  Quality  Management  and 
Quality  System  Elements  -  Part  2:  Guidelines 
for  Services: 

A  Draft  International  Standard  providing 
guidance  for  the  interpretation  of  ISO 
9001  for  the  development  and  delivery  of 
services. 

•  ISO/DlS  10012-1,  Quality  Assurance 
Requirements  lor  Measuring  Equipment  -Part 
1.  Management  of  Measuring  Equipment 

A  Draft  Internationa'  Standard  providing 
the  requirements  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  calibration  system 
for  measuring  equipment 

•  ISO  10011  Series,  Guidelines  for  Auditing 
Quality  Systems 

Provides  guidance  for  the  auditing  of 
established  quality  management 
systems. 

Using  the  ISO  standards  as  acquisition 

assurance  tools  in  the  procurement  of  training 
roducts  and  services: 


It  is  necessary  to  dispel  a  myth  about  ISO  9000 
ISO  9001  is  a  startdard  defining  the  minimum 
requirements  for  a  quality  management  system, 
it  is  not  designed  or  intended  to  replace  all  other 
product  specifications  used  to  define  technical 
requirements.  As  an  exarr.ple,  if  the  operational 
needs  of  a  simulator  require  it  to  be  designed 
and  manufactured  to  the  military  specification 
MIL-T-23991  (General  Specification  For  Training 
Devices  Military)  then  the  decision  to  use  this 
specification  is  independent  of  the  decision  tor 
invoking  an  appropriate  quality  assurarwe 
standard  (e  g.,  MIL-Q-9856,  ISO  9001). 

From  a  management  perspective,  an  argument 
could  be  made  demonstrating  the  advantages  of 
using  a  single  standard  for  defining  quality 
assurance  programs  requirements  versus  the  use 
of  several  procurement-unique  standards. 
Pragmatically,  the  use  of  a  single  standard  would 
reduce  the  impact  on  management  of  the 
industry’s  tendency  of  each  element  designing, 
implementing,  and  reporting  on  quality  issues  in 
their  own  unique  ways.  A  common  denominator 
to  quality  assurance  would  provide 


management  with  a  tool  to  integrate  the 
measures  of  quality  across  the  training  acquisition 
spectnjm  This  improved  reporting  capability  would 
clearly  support  the  goal  of  an  effective  acquisition 
process 

No  single  management  tool  can  be  presented  as  a 
panacea  to  all  acquisition  problems,  but  each  tool 
selected  should  effectively  and  efficiently  support  the 
goals  of  management  Individuals  critical  of  a 
"centralized"  approach  to  quality  assurance  may 
argue  that  such  an  approach  would  limit  the  ability  to 
tailor  or  customize  quality  assurance  to  user-unique 
needs.  The  only  aspect  of  centralization  that  ISO 
9001  would  require  is  the  need  for  reporting  status- 
significant  information  to  management.  Each  unique 
community  element  would  have  the  autonomy  to 
decide  how  they  do  business  and  what  measures 
represent  significance  to  them.  Examples  of  where 
ISO  9000  standards  could  be  employed  within  the 
training  community  are  provided  in  Table  2. 

Table  2  Use  Of  ISO  9000  Family  Of  Quality 
Assurance  Standards  In  Training 
Systems  Acquisition 


Acquisibon 

Element 


Stmulalor  Hardware 
and  Software 
Design 

'Build  to  Pnnf 
NDI/COTS 

Training  Program 
Development 


Training  Instrucbon 


Maintenance 

Services 


Reconimended 
Applicabon  ol  ISO  9000 
Sian  da  rd? 

1)  ISO  9001 

2)  ISO'DIS  9000-3 
(Software) 

3)  ISO  9002 


1)  ISO  9001 

2)  ISO  DIS9004  2 
(Services) 

1)  ISO  900 1 

2)  ISO'DIS  9004  2 
(Services) 

1)  ISO  9003 

2)  ISO/DIS  9004  2 
(Services) 


Use  in  Simulator  hardware  ana  bonware 
Procurement: 

ISO  9001  could  be  used  as  an  effective  quality 
assurance  substitute  tor  MIL-Q-9858A  during  the 


design,  development,  manufacture,  test,  and 
installation  of  simulator  hardware  and  software. 


Application  could  also  apply  to  NDI  (non¬ 
development  items)  and  COTS  (commercial  off- 
the-shelf)  items  in  lieu  of  best  commercial 
practice.  If  circumstances  warrant,  ISO  could  be 
complimented  by  other  piocess  controls  sucfr  as 
DOD-STD-2167A  (Defense  System  Software 
Development)  or  specific  contract  language  for 
inspection  and  test  requirements. 


Use  In  Courseware  Procurement: 


Courseware,  a  unique  product  from  the  other 
training  system  elements,  could  be  developed  as 
part  of  a  training  system  under  the  requirements 
of  MIL-STD-1379,  and  use  ISO  9001  as  a  basis 
for  defining  the  quality  control  plan  required  by 
that  standard.  Certainly  the  tailoring  and 
application  of  ISO  9001  to  courseware 
development  would  be  different  than  its 
implementation  for  simulator  hardware  and 
software.  Therefore,  ISO  9001  could 
provide  key  management  information  on  the 
status  of  the  development  process  ot  this  at-times 
intangible  product. 


Use  In  Contract  Aircrew  and  Maintenance 
Training  Procurement: 


Arguably,  this  element  of  the  training  community 
is  staffed  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  and 
professional  resources  within  the  community 
itself.  Within  this  sector  a  direct  correlation  exists 
between  student  proficiency  and  life  and  death. 
I  lie  tiack  record  is  good,  the  quality  assurance 
standards  (under  MIL-STD-1379)  often  unique  to 
specific  services  and  commands.  Without  being 
overly  intrusive,  ISO  9001  could  provide 
government  and  contractor  managements  with 
key  indices  of  performance  which  are  now  often 
reserved  for  local  operational  levels. 


Use  in  Contract  Maintenance  Services 
Procurement: 


When  maintenance  services  transrtioned  from 
government  to  contractor  responsibility,  the 


I/M  Art  l-»\/ 


contractors  were  largely  representative  of 
governmental  practices.  As  conlractor 
maintenance  evolves  and  innovations  such  as 
contraaor  logistic  support  shifts  additional 


responsibilities  to  the  contractor,  contractors  will  look 
to  new  quality  assurance  methods  for  assuring 
ser/ice  integrity  as  well  as  operational  profitability. 
ISO  9003  could  provide  the  basis  for  the  minimum 
considerations  for  quality  assurance. 

Summary  and  Conclusions: 

As  declared  in  the  introduction,  the  training 
community's  procurement  needs  are  unique  due  to 
the  diverse  scope  they  entail  and  the  technologies 
they  span.  Currently,  several  quality  assurance 
standards  are  available  and  in  use  throughout  the 
training  community  None  of  these  standards  cover 
all  of  the  training  system  quality  assurance  needs. 
ISO  creates  the  opportunity  for  management  to 
integrate  all  training  system  quality  assurance 
elements  under  a  single  contractual  standard. 

The  ISO  9000  family  of  quality  assurance  standards 
are  comprehensive  and  tailorable  to  meet  the 
acquisition  assurance  needs  ot  all  training  system 
elements.  Although  not  currently  approved  by  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulations  for  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  use,  the  ISO  standards  are  worthy  of 
review  and  analysis  for  potential  future  use.  Is  liieie 
m.anagement  information  that  a  standard  such  as  ISO 
could  cause  to  become  visible  arid  reportable, 
thereby  improving  the  acquisition  process? 

Other  considerations  for  the  use  of  ISO  may  be  its 
internationa!  acceptance  and  use.  Procurements 
involving  the  participation  of  foreign  governments  or 
contractors  may  be  facilitated  by  ISO  9000.  Not  only 
have  many  foreign  governments  adopted  ISO  9000, 
but  the  Ministry  of  Defense  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  slated  it  as  the  replacement  for  their  MIL  0 
equivalents,  AQAP-1  (hardware)  and  AQAP-13 
(software). 

If  commercial  considerations  continue  to  a  play  a  role 
in  shaping  DoD  procurement  policy,  ISO  has  become 
the  common  denominator  for  quality  assurance 
standards  in  the  global  ecorvomy.  This  preeminent 
position  certainly  makes  it  worthy  of  consideration  for 
review  and  analysis.  ISO  certainly  would  serve  as  a 
minimum  benchmark  for  management  in  the  pursuit 
of  world  class  performance  and  qualrty.  If  the  veteran 
MIL-Q  needs  a  replacement,  ISO  9001  should  be 

/'rvociHoraH  ac  a  wiaKlo  mnlaramorrt 

As  all  industries  introspectrvely  seek  new  ways  at 
becoming  more  efficient  and  effective  at  managing 
dwindling  resources,  quality  related  processes  are 


looked  upon  for  assistance.  A  standard  such  as 
ISO  9000  provides  the  basis  for  documenting  arKj 
evaluating  many  critical  management  processes 
within  a  business  and  industry  This  process 
can  form  the  analytical  basis  for  total  quality 
management  and  continuous  improvement. 

ISO  9000  can  provide  the  basis  for  total  quality 
management  and  continuous  improvement  ISO 
9000  is  truly  global  in  dimension  and  use, 
provides  an  integrated  quality  management 
approach,  and  improves  management  control  of 
acquisitions 

ISO  9000  is  worthy  of  the  training  Comnrunity's 
consideration  and  evaluation. 
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ABSTRACT 
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BACKGROUND 

The  Policy  of  the  Royal  Navy  (Owards 
managing  the  learning  needs  of  its  people 
ensures  its  50,000  or  so  officers  and  ratings 
receive  training,  development  arxJ  education 
appropriate  to  the  jobs  that  they  are  required 
to  do  in  the  posts  that  they  occupy  Almost  a,i 
of  the  instruction  is  carried  out  within  specialist 
shore-training  establishments.  The  processes 
that  determine  the  syllabus  ingredients  of 
courses  that  are  primarily  education  or 
development  are  ackrtowledged  to  be 
subjective  The  topics  instructed  in  these 
couises  are  broadly  vocational  and  the 
content  is  aligned  wherever  possible  with  the 
requirements  of  outside  authorities  who 
accredit  the  courses  for  the  award  o(  civilian 
qualifications  The  Royal  Navy  has  always 
accepted  that  the  resources  devoted  to 
instructing  these  two  activities  may  not 
produce  a  quantifiable  pay  off  in  every 
individual,  b  .1  the  continued  provision  of 
education  and  development  adds  much  in 
various  non-specific  ways  that  combine  to 
prcduc©  high  csiibrB  ifKJivIduHls 

It  was  slightly  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that 
the  Royal  Navy  became  alerted  to  the 
potential  advantages  in  increased  efficiency 
and  cost-effectiveness  that  could  result  from 
marginalizing  subjectivity  in  the  design  of 
'training',  as  distinct  from  education  and 
development,  by  adopting  a  systematic 
approach.  The  model  that  was  developed 
drew  heavily  upon  the  patterns  established  by 
the  United  Slates  and  Canadian  armed  forces. 
The  building  blocks  of  training  technology 
theory,  suitably  augmented  by  practical  advice 
iiuiii  Nuiiii  Amuucdii  cuiieciyucs,  piOvidcd  ilic 
foundations  of  a  basic  model  implemented  in 


1971 .  The  initial  model  has  evolved  soniewhat 
over  the  intervening  years,  but  the  Royal 
Navy's  current  system  remains  comparatively 
simple  and  without  most  of  the  currently 
fashionable  retinements  The  trajectory  ot 
changes  to  the  Royal  Navy's  systems  model 
has  been  towards  simplilymg  the  processes 
and  reducing  paperwork  rather  than  towards 
elaboralbn 

To  illustrate  the  relative  scale  ot  applied 
training  technology  processes  in  the  Royal 
Navy;  it  the  range  ot  activities  currently 
defined  by  contemporary  training  technology 
writing  as  being  essential  in  the  development 
of  training  courses  were  likened  to  a 
construction  kit,  then  by  assembling  it  a 
skyscraper  would  be  erected  By  comparison, 
within  the  analogy,  the  activities  specified  in 
the  Royal  Navy's  systems  model  would  build  a 
sori  ot  modern  thatched  cottage;  an  edifice 
that  will  carry  out  much  the  same  job  as  a 
skyscraper  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  a  lower 
profile  and  with  such  retained  elements  ot 
rustic  charm  that  enable  it  to  pass  without 
remark  in  a  hisionr.  village.  In  the  Royal 
Navy's  systems  model  there  is  an  elementary 
framework  of  ba.sb  training  technology 
processes.  The  system's  growth  has  been 
restricled  in  line  with  what  is  sustainable  by  a 
modern,  but  medium-sized  Navy,  and  adapted 
to  blend  with  the  organizational  culture  and 
mores  of  the  Service 

BASIC  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  RN 
TRAINING  SYSTEM  MODEL 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Royal  Navy's 
systematic  approach  to  training  is  the  process 

^MdiyS»S,  |i  IC  loiTliiiar  rOviiiMC  Gi 

dissolving  a  job  into  duly  and  task 


components.  The  main  headings  deduced 
from  this  analysis  are  listed  to  form  part  of  an 
Operational  Performance  Statement  (OPS) 
describing  Military  Capability  Each  ot  the 
elements  in  the  OPS  has  a  standard  NATO 
'Training  Category'  number  ranging  frorn  1 
through  to  5  assigned  to  it  These  numbers 
indicate  the  proposed  ratio  of  shore  training  to 
on-the  job  training  (OJT)  in  each  case  A  task 
which  has  a  category  1  against  it  sIvdws  that 
personnel  graduating  from  tfie  proposed 
shore  training  course  will  require  tx)  formal  on- 
the  job  training,  whereas  a  category  5 
indicates  that  lull  training  will  have  to  be 
underiaken  by  ships'  stall  in  the  operational 
environment 

The  decisions  about  training  categories  have 
fai  reaching  implications  tor  the  Royal  Navy's 
separate  training  and  operational  commands 
A  category  1  decision  almost  certainly  moans 
creating  high  fkJeltly  training  situations  ashore, 
and  this  has  clear  resource  implications  for  the 
training  commanas.  On  the  other  hand  a 
category  5  decision  imposes  a  significant 
training  load  on  ships  at  sea  and  this  can  term 
an  unwelcome  burden  to  busy  operational 
units.  By  allocating  these  training  categories 
early  in  the  evolution  of  a  training  course 
design  negotiations  can  take  place  between 
the  two  commands.  By  the  end  ot  this 
uisuursbiuii  piidbO  aocoi  I  nTiodations  arc 
reached  which  target  shore  training  resources 
towards  providing  training  equipment  to  tasks 
that  have  an  agreed  low  number  training 
category  whilst  high  number  categories  are 
agreed  (or  those  tasks  that  can  be  trained  at 
sea  with  the  least  penalty 

Once  agreement  ot  the  training  categories  is 
reached  a  Training  Performance  Statement 
(TPS)  is  compiled  which  consists  ot  a  list  of 
formal  training  objectives.  This  list  is  ttien 
amplified  and  elaborated  into  a  subordinate 
level  of  documentation,  the  Instructional 
Specification  (I.Spec)  which  detail  the  precise 
instructional  activity  to  be  applied.  Every 
training  course  run  by  the  Royal  Navy  has  six 
stages  ot  documentation  supporting  it  and 
these  are  produced  by  training  design  teams 
who  are  all  uniformed  personnel.  Each  part  of 
the  documentation  has  a  spee  'e  purpose  in 
the  management  ot  up-and-running  courses 
and  the  goal  ol  the  trairiing  designers  is  to 
precisely  define  the  limits  ol  training  ashore 
and  the  extent  ol  OJT  at  sea.  The 
documentation  also  acts  as  the 


communicalion  medium  bolwoen,  the  tiammg 
establishments,  wtx>  are  chaigoo  with  the 
design  arxl  delivery  ol  stroro  training,  the 
training  command,  who  allocates  the 
resotircos  between  the  various  strand:  ot 
shore-based  training,  the  operational 
command,  who  employs  the  giaduaies  ol 
shore  training  courses  as  well  as  providing  the 
Vital  OJl  element.  aixJ.  the  Ministry  ol 
Defence 

OUTLINE  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

The  limitations  to  the  processes  that  can  bo 
addressed  by  the  Royal  Navy's  training 
system  occur  partly  because  of  the  size  of  the 
service,  but  also  because  o|  the  deliberate 
policy  o(  usirrg  Sub|Ocl  Mallei  Exports  (SMLs) 
as  training  designers  There  is  a  paucity  ol 
training  technology  specialists  in  the  Royal 
Navy  arid  these  individuals  are  used  mainly  to 
train  SMEs  in  the  techniques  of  the  Seivice's 
systems  approach  to  training  (SAT)  method 
The  SMEs  then  spend  an  average  of  only  20 
rruonihs  doing  training  design  before  they 
return  to  operational  units  and  resume  their 
specialist  duties.  K  additional  or  more  complex 
training  design  processes  were  in  place  then 
the  extra  time  required  to  train  SMEs  in  these 
techniques  would  be  uneconomic  when 
related  to  the  period  that  they  spend  doing  this 
iOl).  Because  of  the  shortage  ct  Training 
Technology  expertise  ihere  has  been  liitle 
research  and  development  aimed  at  modifying 
and  refining  the  Instruciional  Systems 
Development  (ISD)  processes.  Thus  the  Royal 
Navy's  SAT  has  not  adopted  a  formal  process 
of  Training  Needs  Analysis  (TNA)  or  any 
systematic  method  of  evaluating  training 
media  alic. natives  Research  into  techniques 
ol  TNA  and  the  setting  up  ot  an  in  house 
systematic  process  of  media  select'o  such  as 
that  desrnbed  by  Hougland  &  Duke  (1990) 
that  are  earned  out  for  the  U5  armed  forces 
are  beyond  the  lesources  ol  the  Royal  Navy. 

Without  a  formal  process  ol  TNA  embedded  in 
the  Royal  Navy's  SAT  model  and  with  the 
aosence  ol  any  systematic  examination  of 
Training  Media  Alternatives  (TMA),  the  range 
ol  training  and  the  selection  of  items  ol  media 
caused  by  the  introduction  into  service  of  new 
items  ot  ship-borne  equipment  has  placed  Ihe 
RN  sorriewhat  at  the  mercy  ol  Ihe 
manufacturers.  Traditionally,  the  Warship 
Platform  Manager  or  Equipment  Project 
Manager  has  viewed  the  procurement  ol 


Training  Tochrtology  (as  opposed  to 
Information  Technology)  as  very  much  a 
secondary  task  when  cotnpai^  to  the 
procurement  of  actual  operational  equipment 
Over  the  years  a  predominant  philosophy 
emerged,  to  procure  erxxrgh  operational 
equipments  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  Flee*,  arxj 
two  additional  fully  operatona!  equipments  for 
operator  and  maintainer  training.  Other  items 
oi  media  that  may  have  provided  an  equally 
effective  or  even  better  platform  lor  training 
were  never  considered  This  general  situation 
has  caused  a  number  of  problems 

a  The  complexity  ol  Operational 
Equipment  has  led  to  the  trainir>g 
facilities  lagging  behind  the 
introduction  of  new  equipments 

b.  Training  Equipment,  when 
accounted  for  in  te^ms  of  Unit 
Production  Costs  (UPC),  takes  up  a 
larger  proportion  ol  the  total  budget, 
as  the  volume  of  operational 
equipment  to  be  procured  falls 

c  Project  Managers  have  a  tendency 
to  treat  the  training  equipment  as  their 
contingency  margin,  and  should  the 
project  start  to  go  into  cost  over  runs, 
y.'hich  they  inevitably  do.  savings  are 
first  achieved  by  deleting  the  training 
equipment 

d  In  many  instances,  (he  provision  of 
operational  equipment,  at 
considerable  cost,  is  not  appropriate 
to  meet  the  training  need 

e  Instances  have  occurred  where  the 
operational  equipment  has  been  left 
on  the  shell  in  the  store  because 
eifimr  iiiere  was  ro  iTioney  designated 
for  the  installation  of  the  equipment, 
or  there  was  a  breakdown  in 
communication  between  the  Project 
Manager  and  the  training 
establishment  such  that  the 
establishment  was  not  aware  that  the 
equipment  was  available 

Everi  n  cases  where  alternatives  to  using  'the 
actual  equipment'  for  training  were  considered 
(h  s  aspect  of  framing  equipment  provision  has 
been  largety  left  m  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  The  contracts  have  plar'ed  no 
lien  on  data  used  by  manufacturers  to 
determine  what  training  equipment  to  supply 


and  the  evidence  produced  by  companies  to 
support  their  projaosals  have  been  confined  to 
a  'sales-pitch'  for  their  preferred  solution 
Various  small  scale  evaluations  of  ttie 
effectiveness  of  certain  items  of  training 
equipment  that  have  been  installed  has 
revealed  that  a  significant  number  of  items 
either  fell  dramatically  short  of  expectations  o' 
consumed  resources  way  out  of  proportion  to 
their  usefulness.  Two  prime  examples  are; 

1 .  A  sonar  set  that  is  being  fitted  into  just  two 
vessels.  A  training  unit  has  been  provided  by 
the  equipment  manufacturers  at  a  cost  of 
£250k  ($350k).  An  examination  of  the  learning 
outcomes  for  trainees  using  the  unit  has 
revealed  that  a  Computer  Based  Training 
system  could  have  been  provided  al  about 
Cl  00k  ($140k)  wtiich  would  have  satisfied  the 
same  training  objectives 

2.  A  maintenance  trainer  for  a  particular  class 
of  vessel  is  being  installed  in  a  training 
establishment  at  a  cost  of  some  £1 1  m  ($1 5m) 
However  not  only  are  these  vessels  already  at 
sea  and  the  training  is  theretcre  late,  but  this 
vast  investment  has  been  made  to  ach  ave  a 
training  load  of  only  24  people  a  year. 

The  cases  outlined  above  are  not  isolated 
ones,  there  are  other  unhappy  instances 
where  equipment  purchased  tor  training  has 
fallen  well  short  ol  its  billing.  The  Navys 
requirement  for  training  cannot  easily  be  spell 
out  in  detail  at  the  early  stages  in  the 
equipment  procurement  cycle  in  terms  of 
functional  sjjecitications.  Therefore  in  most 
cases  ttiere  was  a  presumption  that  operator 
and  mainiainer  training  would  be  carried  out 
using  items  ol  actual  equipment  as  the 
platform  The  justification  for  this  position  is 
usually  couched  in  terms  related  to  perceived 
advantages  in  creating  conditions  of 
verisimilitude  Whilst  this  assumption  is  a 
compelling  one,  especially  for  the  training  ol 
operators,  the  use  of  actual  equipment  incurs 
some  significant  penalties  when  employed  as 
the  principal  vehicle  for  training  maintainers 

As  modern  combat  weapons  systems  or  radio 
communications  equipment  has  become  more 
technologically  advanced  so  it  has  proved  to 
be  less  useful  as  training  equipment  When 
first  line  maintenance  of  equipment  was  at  the 
component  replacement  level  it  was  relatively 
straightforward  for  an  instructor  to  create  a 
realistic  preconceived  iduli  conuition  by 
inseiing  dud  components  into  a  system  for 
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the  purposes  of  training.  The  learning 
objectives  that  were  centred  on  this  equipmerTt 
were  able  to  achieve  standards  close  to  those 
required  by  maintainers  worthing  in  the 
operational  environment.  Experience  in  using 
inodem  equipment  has  revealed  that  the  fault 
finding  arid  rectification  elements  of  these 
training  courses  were  difficult  to  achieve  in  the 
same  manner.  The  realization  that  nx)dern 
equipment  had  severe  limitations  when  used 
for  training  purposes  did  not  permeate  to  the 
procurement  agencies  sufficiently  rapidly  and 
items  of  actual  (>quipment  were  delivered  and 
installed  'ready  for  training'  only  to  discover 
that  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  learning 
objectives  created  for  the  preceding 
generation  of  equipment.  The  pattern  o. 
instruction  in  such  cases  was  altered  as  far  as 
possible  to  compensate  for  this.  Tnis  resulted 
in  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  using  the  actual 
equipment  as  the  principal  vehicle  of  training 
to  one  where  it  was  being  used  as  a  mere 
supplement  to  classroom  based  theory 
instruction.  This  situation  created  an  increase 
in  the  costs  of  shore-training  but  with  a 
decrease  in  its  efficierKy.  The  unwelcome 
result  ol  this  was  a  shift  of  more  training  to 
sea,  and  a  concomitant  reduction  in 
operational  effectiveness. 

RE-GAINING  CONTROL 

Stemming  from  the  current  fiscal  climate,  the 
principal  philosophy  guiding  statements  of 
policy  on  the  general  issue  of  the  Royal 
Navy's  Training  Strategy  is  that  training  should 
be  carried  out  where  and  when  it  is  most  cost 
effective  to  do  so.  A  separate  supporting 
Training  Equipment  Strategy  has  recently 
been  endorsed,  the  main  elements  of  which 
are: 

a.  TNA,  incorporating  an  Investment 
Appraisal  arxj  Training  Media  Analysis 
is  now  a  mandatory  requirement 
before  any  Training  Technology 
procurement  action. 

b.  The  UK's  Human  Factors  Initiative, 
which  equates  to  the  US  MANPRINT, 
will  be  fully  supported,  primarily  to 
irtcrease  the  commonality  of 
equipment  man  machine  interfaces 
(MMi)  and  hence  to  reduce  the 
training  requirement  and  also  to 
increase  the  range  of  training  that  can 
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c.  The  procurement  of  generic  based 
Training  Techrxjlogy  should  be  the 
preferred  option  to  meet  future 
requirements,  where  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  cost-effective. 

The  introduction  of  these  elements  into  the 
contractual  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
training  equipment  is  intended  to  tighten  up 
control  on  resource  exnendilure.  Previous 
attempts  at  achieving  this  by  tying  down 
precisely  the  specifications  of  training 
equipment  with  detailed  performance  criteria 
had  met  with  little  success  This  was  largely 
due  to  problems  in  defining  exact  and 
enduring  requirements  at  such  an  early  stage 
in  the  procurement  cycle.  This  process  has 
been  likened  to  'trying  to  pin  a  flag  to  a 
moving  mast'.  At  the  focus  of  the  Royal 
Navy's  actions  aimed  at  countering  the 
dysfunctionary  trends  is  a  set  of  milestone 
deliverables  These  are  listed  under  the 
umbrella  term  Training  Needs  Analysis'  and 
are  superimposed  on  the  existing  Ministry  of 
Defence  (MoD)  equipment  procurement  cycle 
for  capital  experiditure  equipment  projects 
(see  Figure  1).  In  deciding  the  ingredients  for 
the  TNA  it  was  considered  important  to  ensure 
that  manufacturers  carrying  out  this  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Navy  follow  a  systematic 
approach  themselves  and  that  llieii  piocesses 
are  fully  revealed. 


Figure  1  The  MOD  Procurement  Cycle 
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ENHANCEMENTS  TO  THE  CURRENl 
PROCUREMENT  PROCESS 


Deliverable  #1 

The  initial  stage  in  the  TNA  is  carried  oot  as 
proposals  on  the  leasibility  of  new  systems  ate 
being  firmed  up.  As  soon  as  sufficient  data  is 
available  the  first  set  of  deliverable  items  is 
produced.  The  first  of  these  is  a  full  list  of 
duties  and  tasks  detailing  what  individuals  will 
be  required  to  do  in  relation  to  the  procedures, 
operation,  repair,  etc.  resulting  from  new 
equipment  This  document  should  be 
supported  by  a  description  of  the  methodology 
used  to  arrive  at  the  job  information,  and 
separate  work-sheets  detailing  why,  how  and 
how  well  each  task  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Deliverable  #2 

Once  the  procurement  project  has  been  fully 
defined  the  duty  task  inventory  is  updated  and 
the  second  deliverable,  the  Operational 
Performance  Statement  (OPS)  is  produced 
complete  with  agreed  outline  training 
categories.  This  document  enables  an 
estimate  of  the  ratio  of  shore  to  sea  training 
for  each  task  to  be  made  at  a  mucfi  earlier 
stage  to  what  was  previously  available. 

Deliverable  #3 

Once  the  procurement  cycle  has  rrvoved  into 
the  lull  pioduction  phase  of  the  nc%v  system 
the  next  stage  of  the  TNA  is  enacted.  This 
action  requires  there  to  be  a  comparison  of 
the  OPS  to  an  inventory  of  existing  skills  to 
generate  a  statement  of  the  additional  tasks 
requiring  training  The  conclusions  reported 
here  need  to  be  fully  supported  by  a 
description  of  the  evaluation  process  used. 

Deliverable  #4 

Once  the  skills  to  be  trained  arxf  the  types  of 
training  categories  have  been  defined  the 
TNA  requires  that  an  appropriate  and  detailed 
analysis  of  the  media  alternatives  is 
undertaken.  The  results  of  this  should  reveal  a 
range  of  media  items  that  can  be  employed 
towards  achieving  the  training  goal.  A  typical 
report  after  this  stage  may  present  media 
solutions  consisting  of  different  mixes  of 
synthetic  training  and  operational  equipments 

Once  these  four  deliverables  have  been 
assembled  then  the  Navy  is  able  to  evaluate 
the  resource  implications  for  each  proffered 
media  solution.  At  this  pwint  trade-offs  can  be 
made  of  on-fhe-joh-training  'QJT)  load  aqainst 
resource  expenditure  lor  t.aining  equipment 


purchases.  Once  a  media  so'ution  has  been 
decided  upon  then  the  supplier  of  the  media 
items  is  locked  into  providing  an  installed 
training  system  to  meet  the  agreed  training 
categories.  This  ensures  that  any  media 
solution  develops  in  line  with  the  modificafions 
made  to  operational  units  so  as  to  preserve 
the  OJT/shore  training  ratio.  Because  the 
format  of  the  deliverable  items  is  of  a 
standard  type,  the  data  is  of  immediate  use  to 
the  Service's  own  training  design  personnel 
Also,  sfKXikj  the  Navy  decide  to  adopt  its  own 
strategy  for  the  provision  of  training  media 
then  the  work  done  by  outside  agencies  can 
be  easily  interpreted  into  the  Royal  Navy's 
own  ISD  process. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Problems  associated  wi.n  the  det:  iled  control 
of  expenditure  in  defence  contracts  have 
emerged  in  many  cxxmtries  and  in  most 
branches  of  fheir  various  armed  forces.  In  this 
instance  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  the 
Royal  Navy  to  bring  a  significant  item  of 
expenditure  under  full  control.  The  processes 
described  in  this  paper  contain  nothing  new  in 
themselves  but  the  application  of  such  a 
rigorous  system  to  the  procurement  cycle  for 
equipment  purchases  and  at  such  an  early 
stage  represents  a  significant  innovation  for 
this  organization.  In  this  initiative  the  Royal 
Navy  is  employing  the  basic  concept  of  1 NA 
as  a  management  tool  rather  than  the  more 
usual  interpretation  as  a  set  of  processes 
performed  by  in-housa  training  developers.  By 
using  this  tool,  the  Navy  is  able  to  lock  media 
selection  to  the  outcomes  of  training  and  this 
represents  a  furidamental  shift  of  emphasis 
away  from  the  current  obsessive  focus  on 
technical  data  for  functional  specilications. 
The  Service  has  been  criticised  in  the  past 
(e  g.  McIntosh,  1990)  for  retaining  elements  ot 
its  cultural  heritage  at  the  forefront  ot  current 
management  practices.  The  measures 
outlined  in  this  paper  illustrate  to  some  extent 
the  Royal  Navy's  willingness  to  embrace  new 
techniques  whenever  they  offer  the  prospect 
of  improved  efficiency  or  assist  in  addressing 
dysfunaionary  trends. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  majority  of  helicopteis  in  the  US  Air  Force  support  two  distinct  and  important  missions,  Air 
Rescue  and  Special  Operations.  Since  1987  the  Air  Force  has  been  transitioning  from  a  mixed 
fleet  of  various  models  of  H-3's,  Ft-53's.  and  ten  UFI-60A's  to  a  standardized  force  of  41  MFI-53J 
PAVE  LOWS  and  101  M/FIH-60G  PAVE  HAWKs  Combat  proven  in  Operations  JUST  CAUSE 
and  DESERT  STORM;  these  aircraft,  and  the  crews  that  fly  them,  continue  to  prove  that  though 
small  in  numbers  compared  to  the  other  ser\/ices,  the  Air  Force  helicopter  force  continues  to  be 
a  leader  in  advanced  avio  lies  and  combat  tactics.  As  part  of  significantly  upgrading  its 
helicopter  force,  the  Air  Force  has  invested  in  a  comprehensive  and  fully  integrated  training  and 
mission  support  system  for  the  542d  Crew  Training  Wing  (CTW)  at  Kiilland  Air  Force  Base,  NM 
This  advanced  training  system  combines  self-paced  computer  based  training  (CBT),  electronic 
classrooms  with,  computer-aided  podiums  (CAPs)  for  academic  training.  Pari  Task  Trainers,  and 
fully  networked  Operational  Flight  and  Weapon  System  Trainers  providing  sophisticated  flight 
simulation  capabilities.  All  systems  are  controlled  by  a  computer  based  training  management 
system  (TMS).  This  Air  Force  helicopter  iraining  system  provides  exceptionally  lealistic  flight 
training,  combat  mission  training,  and  mission  rehearsal.  This  paper  describes  the  development, 
procurement  and  specific  capabilities  of  the  helicopter  training  and  mission  support  system  at  the 
542  CTW.  Also  discussed  will  be  lessons  learned  and  future  upgrades 
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Kirtland  AFB  NM 

INTRODUCTION 

The  U.S  Air  Force  has  operated  helicopters 
successfully  since  becoming  a  separate  service 
in  1947.  Today  it  continues  to  employ 
helicopters  in  a  variety  of  roles,  with  the  majority 
of  its  fleet  dedicated  to  two  primary  missions; 
search  and  rescue  (SAR)  and  support  of  joint 
service  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  In 
the  mid  1980's  two  events  led  to  a  profound 
change  in  the  force  structure  and  capabilities  of 
the  Air  Force  helicopter  force  These  events  in 
turn,  led  to  major  changes  in  the  way  the  Air 
Force  now  conducts  its  combat  crew  training  tor 
the  SAR  and  SOF  missions.  In  1985,  the  Air 
Force  cancelled  the  HH-60A  NIGHT  HAWK 
program  due  to  the  "affordability"  of  the 
program  The  original  requirement  for  243  HH- 
60D's  with  advanced  avionics  including  terrain 
following  radar  had  dwindled  to  90  more 
austerely  equipped  HH-60A's 

About  the  same  time,  congressional  interest 
in  improving  the  capabilities  of  the  Air  Force's 
limited  SOF  helicopter  fleet  gamed  substantial 
momentum.  In  1986  Congress  funded  the  first 
10  of  an  eventual  41  MH-53J  PAVE  LOW  III 
"ENHANCED"  helicopters  and  in  1987 
mandated  that  the  entire  Air  Force  fleet  of  H- 
53's  would  be  completely  modernized  and 
dedicated  to  the  SOF  mission  At  the  same 
time  the  Air  Force,  with  congressional  support 
reprogrammed  remaining  NIGHT  HAWK 
funding  and  initiated  the  procurement  and 
modification  of  Army  UH-60A/L  BLACK 
HAWKs  These  greatly  enhanced  H-60's  were 
designated  M/HH-60G  PAVE  HAWK  and  101 
were  approved  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  by  fiscal  year  1993  The  oace  of 
these  programs  was  very  aggressive  and 
required  a  streamlined  and  cost  controlled 
acquisition  approach  in  a  bureaucracy  usually 


known  for  delayed  schedules  and  cost  overrun.:, 
The  first  MH-53J  was  required  in  1937,  twelve 
months  after  program  initiation.  This  "business 
not  as  usual"  challenge  including  the  simulator 
requirement,  was  declined  by  the  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  (ASD)  of  the  then  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  (AFSC)  It  was  deemed  as 
not  "doable  within  the  proposed  cost  and 
schedule"  Instead,  the  Warner  Robins  Air 
Logistics  Center  (WR-ALC)  of  the  then  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  (AFl.C)  accepted  the 
program  and  produced  the  first  MH-53J  by  July 
1987,  only  11  months  after  contract  award 
(NOTE  Both  organizations  have  now  merged 
into  a  single  command,  the  Air  Force  Material 
Command.  AFMC)  This  was  a  ..iqnificant 
success  for  the  dedicated  team  of  SCF 
specialists  at  WR-ALC  since  the  MH-53J 
avionics  included  terrain  following  (TF),  teirain 
avoidance  (TA)  radar,  forwaid  looking  infrared 
(FLIP),  and  a  fully  integrated  navigation  suite 
including  doppler,  inertial,  and  global  p.nsitioning 
system  (GPS)  capability  In  fact,  the  MH-53J 
was  the  first  aircraft  in  DOD  opeiationai  with 
integiated  GPS,  a  fact  that  later  challenged  its 
simulator  designers. 

With  this  success  under  its  bell,  the  decision 
was  made  that  WR-ALC  would  accomplish  the 
bulk  of  the  M/HH-60G  PAVE  HAWK 
enhancements  while  ASD  would  only  procure 
standard  Army  UH-60A/L  BLACK  HAWKs  with 
minor  radio,  crew  seat,  and  paint  changes. 

MISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Though  distinct  in  their  heritage  and  the 
forces  they  support.  Air  Force  SAR  and  SOF 
helicopter  capabilities  and  tactics  became  very' 
similar  In  nature  in  the  mid  1980's  Driven  by 
the  enemy  threat  and  advances  in  U.S 
technology,  both  missions  now  fly  primarily  at 
night  in  marginal  or  even  adverse  wea'her  using 
multimode  radar,  FLIP,  advanced  navigation 
including  GPS,  and  night  vision  goggles 
(NVGs).  Both  the  large  MH-53J  and  the  smaller 
M/HH-60G  helicopters  share  common  1553B 
data  bus  integrated  avionics  with  the  major 
differences  being  the  PAVE  LOW'S  radar  has 
TF/TA  capability  and  not  all  PAVE  HAWKs  have 
FLIRs  installed.  Sophisticated  on-board 
defensive  systems  include;  Radar  Warning 
Receiver  (KWKJ,  inirareo  countermeasures 
(IRCM),  and  Flare/Chaff  dispensers,  on  the  MH- 
53J  and  M/HH-60G  in  addition,  the  MH-53J 
also  has  a  missile  v/arnmg  receiver  (MWR)  and 
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electronic  countermeasures  (ECM)  This  almost 
"overnight"  infusion  of  high-tech  combat 
helicopters  caused  a  significant  change  in  the 
methods  and  systems  used  to  tram  combat 
crews  by  the  1550th  Combat  Crew  Training 
Wing  (now  designated  the  542d  Crew  Training 
Wing)  at  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  NM. 

No  longer  would  the  traditional  blackboards. 
35mm  slide-based  academics,  and  simulators 
with  little  or  no  visual  capabilities,  meet  the 
rapidly  changing  training  requirements  driven  by 
the  PAVE  LOW  and  PAVE  HAWK  programs. 
With  few  changes  having  been  made  in  the 
Kirtland  training  syllabus  since  the  mid  1970s, 
the  wings'  instructors  and  training  specialists 
began  a  process  that  continues  to  this  day  of 
Identifying  requirements  for  new  training 
capabilities  and  continuing  to  change  the  way 
current  systems  are  employed  in  the  school's 
curriculum.  As  the  Military  Airlift  Corrimand 
(now  Air  Mobility  Command)  validated  the 
1550th's  training  requirements,  only  two  major 
questions  remained  to  be  answered;  1)  how  fast 
could  funding  be  obta.ned  for  training  devices, 
and  2)  who  would  attempt  to  manage  a  training 
systems  program  tied  to  two  very  aggressive 
modification  and  acquisition  programs  that 
required  concurrent  delivery  of  the  training 
systems.  Since  ASO  had  turned  down  these 
programs,  MAC  and  the  Air  Staff  turned  to 
another  small  but  dedicated  cell  of  specialists 
which  became  the  core  unit  of  a  highly 
specialized  SOF  simulation  and  training  product 
team 

1987:  PROGRAM  METHODOLOGY 

To  meet  the  most  impossible  schedule  and 
technical  requirements  in  19S7  to  provide  a 
simulator  concurrent  with  its  ongoing  MH-53J 
modification  program,  WR-ALC  requested  that 
the  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center  (OO-ALC)  at  Hill 
AFB,  UT  provide  MAC  and  the  1550th  v/ith 
training  devices.  Before  this  program,  OO-ALC 
accomplished  logistical  support  functions  and 
minor  modifications  to  simulators  procured  by 
the  training  systems  program  office  (SPO)  of 
ASD.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  SOF  mission 
required  no  ordinary  simulator.  The  MH-53J 
Weapon  System  Trainer  (WST)  had  to  be 
capable  of  simulating  both  the  sophisticated 
PAVE  LOW  avionics  and  defensive  systems 
and  the  wide  range  of  mission  environments 
including  air  refueling  with  HC-130P/N  tankers, 
shipboard  landing,  and  night  low-level  flight 
using  radar,  FLIP,  i  id  NVGs.  The  correlation 


between  the  visual  out-the-window  scene,  the 
FLIP,  and  the  radar  displays  had  not  been 
implemented  with  any  real  success  on  any 
simulator  operational  at  that  time 

After  quickly  organizing  a  SOF  simulation 
product  team,  OO-ALC  conducted  a  survey  of 
contractors  considered  capable  of  producing  or 
modifying  such  a  sophisticated  simulator  in  a 
schedule  considered  impossible  for  the  industry 
Several  contractors  declined  to  participate  but 
one  accepted  the  challenge  and  in  December  of 
1987,  GE  Aerospace  (now  Martin  Marietta)  was 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  MH-53J  WST. 
Instead  of  starting  from  "scratch",  HQ  MAC 
elected  to  heavily  modify  an  existing  CH-3E 
Operational  Flight  Trainer  (OFT)  at  Kirtland 
This  1973  vintage,  non-visual  simulator  would 
be  used  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  already 
impossible  schedule  Also,  the  use  of  the  CH- 
3E  OFT  allowed  the  continued  training  use  of  a 
similar  era  HH-53C  OFT  with  a  VITAL  III  image 
generator  and  night  only  visual  system. 
Attempting  to  make  the  impossible  "possible",  a 
small  team  of  subject-matter  experts,  program 
management  and  logistics  specialists  were 
assigned  to  the  project  for  its  duration.  Air  Staff, 
MAC.  OO-ALC.  and  1550th  CCTW  personnel 
empowered  to  make  decisions  "on-site" 
attended  all  design  and  management  reviews. 
This  "small  team  approach"  had  its  roots  in  the 
way  SOF  employs  its  forces  in  combat  and  now 
proved  to  be  the  key  element  in  solving  the 
riddle  of  successful  program  managemer't 
wifhin  cost  and  schedule  constraints. 

From  the  beginning,  all  team  members 
understood  that  an  incremental  approach  to 
meeting  all  SOF  and  SAP  training  requirements 
at  the  1550  CCTW  was  required.  Systems 
would  be  modified  or  procured  as  funding  within 
the  aircraft  programs  became  available.  Failure 
to  control  training  systems  costs  meant  the 
deferral  of  other  training  devices  or  aircraft 
systems.  Likewise,  proper  cost  and  program 
controls  would  be  "rewarded"  by  additional 
funding  for  other  MAC  validated  SOF  and  SAP 
training  systems.  This  "carrot  and  stick" 
approach  was  well  known  to  the  program  team 
and  encouraged  creativity  while  discouraging 
excessive  cost  overruns  which  had  plagued 
previous  and  now  subsequent  training  system 
programs. 

i9t>g-9u:  THE  MH-53J  WEAFON  SYSTETyI 
TRAINER  (WST)  -  "THE  BEGINNING" 
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With  a  reliable  but  unsophisticated  CH-3E 
OFT  as  a  baseline,  the  simulator  program  team 
set  about  building  what  has  become  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  sophisticated  training 
devices  in  the  world  The  "user"  requirements 
were  certainly  challenging  but  the  OO-ALC 
product  team  initiated  an  unusual  program  to 
satisfy  them.  Based  on  the  unique  capabilities 
incorporated  in  the  MH-53J  helicopter,  the  MAC 
simulator  requirements  included: 

1)  A  fully  replicated,  high  fidelity  cockpit 
with  positions  for  two  trainee  pilots  and  a  flight 
engineer 

2)  Two  complete  instructor  operator 
stations  (lOS),  one  for  a  pilot  instructor  and  one 
for  the  flight  engineer  instructor 

3)  Realistic  flight  characteristics  and 
malfunction  simulation 

4)  Multimode  radar  simulation  including 
TF/TA,  weather  avoidance,  precision  ground 
mapping,  and  other  modes 

5)  FLIR  simulation 

6)  Complete  simulation  of  the  MH-53Js 
integrated  avionics  suite  including  mission 
computer,  1553B  data  buses  and  doppler, 
inertial,  and  GPS  tactical  navigation  systems 

7)  Conventional  navigation  systems 
including  VOR,  ILS,  ADF,  and  1 ACAN 

8)  High  fidelity,  classified  simulation  of 
on-board  defensive  systems 

9)  Night  Vision  goggle  compatibility  of 
cockpit  lighting  lOS  consoles,  and  visual 
displays 

10)  Extensive  visual  fields  of  view  for 
the  pilots  including  forward  windows,  quarter 
windows,  side  windows,  and  chin  windows  Only 
the  small  center  window  was  considered  "nice  to 
have",  but  not  necessary 

11)  A  high  fidelity  visual  environment 
including  FLIR  and  NVG  operations  allowing 
day,  dusk,  and  night  terrain  flight  operations 
between  50  and  5000  feet  above  ground  level 
Visual  approach  and  landing  simulations  had  to 
include  "brown  out"  (blowing  dirt)  and  "white  out" 
(blowing  snow)  operations 

12)  Unique  training  requirements  such 
as  inflight  refueling  from  H/MC-130  tankers  and 
shipboard  landings  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 
The  original  MH-53J  WST  design  attempted  to 
meet  all  the  "users"  SOF  training  requirements. 
The  simulator's  initial  1983  design  capabilities 
and  components  included 
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displays,  gauges,  and  avionics  systems  fully 
functional 


b)  Two  comprehensive  NVG  compatible 
lOS  consoles  with  full  color  displays 

c)  A  completely  refurbished  motion 
system  with  a  Fokker  digital  control  loading 
(DCL)  system  and  improved  flight  "aero" 
software. 

d)  A  heavily  modified  F-16  Digital  Radar 
Landmass  Simulator  (DRLM3)  providing  all 
functiens  of  the  aircraft's  multimode  radar 

e)  Complete  simulation  or  stimulation  of 
the  aircrafts'  tactical  and  conventional  avionics 
suites  including  the  first  operational  simulation 
of  GPS  in  DOD  flight  simulators. 

f)  Classified  electronic  combat  training 
using  a  heavily  modified  F-16  Integrated 
Electronic  Warfare  Training  Device  (lEWTD) 

g)  Day,  Dusk,  Night,  FLIR,  and  NVG 
terrain  flight  operations  were  to  be  simulated 
using  a  8  channel  Compu-Scene  IVA  image 
generator  with  high  fidelity  visual  displays  and  a 
variety  of  data  bases  and  visual  models 

As  design  reviews  and  in  plant  integration 
proceeded,  extensive  interface  between  the 
SOF  Simulator  product  team  and  the  using 
command  members  continued  A  key  limitation 
became  apparent  in  the  design  in  early  1989. 
Despite  effective  use  in  other  DOD  simulators, 
Compu-Scene  IvA  wuh  its  maximum  capability 
of  64  cell  texture  maps  did  not  appear  to  meet 
all  the  demanding  SOF  NVG  and  FLIR  low-level 
flight  requirements  In  April  of  1989  GE 
proposed  to  rep'ace  the  Compu-Scene  IVA  with 
the  newly  developed  and  much  more  capable 
Compu-Scene  V  image  generator  SOF  "user” 
evaluations  confirmed  that  not  only  would 
Compu-Scene  V  provide  a  greatly  improved 
low-level  training  environment  but  its  ability  to 
use  "real  world"  photo  texture  derived  from 
imagery  and  combined  with  DMA  terrain  and 
cultural  features  would  provide  SOF  with  its  first 
mission  rehearsal  (MR)  capability  In 

September  1989  OO-ALC  awarded  an 
Engineering  Change  Proposal  (ECP)  to  GE 
substituting  the  Compu-Scene  V  for  the  IVA  A 
rapid  on  site  data  base  generation  system 
(DBGS)  was  also  requested.  In  response  to  its 
"first  of  its  kind"  mission  rehearsal  capabilities, 
the  MH-53J  WST  was  redesignated  by  the  Air 
Staff  as  a  Weapon  System  Trainer  OWST)  and 
Mission  Rehearsal  System  (MRS). 

1990:  THE  MH-53J  WST/MRS  -  "INITIAL 
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The  MH-53J  WST/MRS  was  delivered  in 
May  of  1990  to  Kirtland  AFB  and  accepted  as 
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ready  for  training  (RFT)  in  July  of  1990,  just 
thirty-one  months  after  contract  award.  Crew 
training  in  the  simulator  was  initiated  concurrent 
with  test  discrepancy  resolution  and  integration 
of  the  lEWTD  and  its  electronic  combat 
environment  Also  delivered  on-site  with  the 
WST/MRS  was  an  expandable  Sun  workstation 
based  database  generation  system  (DBGS) 
including  a  camera  system  capable  of  digitizing 
imagery  for  image  generator  use  This  system 
would  provide  the  basis  for  the  Air  Force's  initial 
development  of  high  fidelity  photo  specific  data 
bases  for  advanced  training  and  mission 
rehearsal  in  simulators 

As  training  began  in  earnest,  crew  reaction 
was  mixed  The  capabilities  of  the  fully 
replicated  cockpit  and  the  dual  instructor 
stations  were  praised  while  the  aircraft  "feel" 
was  identified  as  requiring  improvement  The 
"feel"  problems  were  quickly  resolved  by  fine 
tuning  the  "aero  package"  using  the  digital 
control  loading  and  a  highly  experienced  H-53 
pilot  with  an  engineering  background  Most 
disturbing  was  crew  complaints  about  the  out- 
the-window  visual  scenes.  The  primary  data 
base  was  designated  as  "Lake  Mead". 
Previously  used  by  other  simulators,  the  Lake 
Mead  data  base  consisted  of  18,087  square 
nautical  miles  (SQ  NM)  of  land  mass  located  in 
southwest  Nevada  interconnected  with  a 
"generic"  ocean  and  islands.  This  database  had 
been  converted  from  Compu-Scene  IVA  to 
Compu-Scene  V  and  this  was  discovered  to  be 
the  cause  of  crew  complaints.  Key  problems 
with  this  visual  database  included  a  lack  of 
adequate  terrain  and  feature  densities.  Other 
problems  included  its  "flat  earth"  partly  "generic" 
design  which  affected  a  variety  of  training 
elements.  Maps  and  film  strips  for  the  onboard 
projected  map  display  were  unusable  in  the 
generic  portions  of  the  database.  The  flat  earth 
design  affected  the  use  of  accurate  lat/long 
coordinates  especially  those  derived  by 
automated  mission  planning  systems  This 
affected  GPS  navigation  as  well  as  training 
realism.  The  size  of  the  database  limited  long 
low-level  flight  operations  so  typical  of  SOP 
missions.  The  lack  of  adequate  terrain  densi'y 
in  the  visual/FLIR  database  affected  the  DRLMS 
generated  radar  display.  In  ceilain  types  of 
mountainous  terrain  the  radar  display  edges 
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The  solution  to  these  problems  turned  out  to 
be  sim.ple  and,  in  the  long  run,  cost  effective 
Using  a  database  designed  with  64  cell  texture 
maps  for  Compu-Scene  IVA  just  did  not  take 


advaiitage  of  the  more  advanced  Compu- 
Scene  V  capabilities  with  256  maps.  A  decision 
was  made  to  replace  Lake  Mead  with  a 
geocentric  database  of  New  Mexico.  This 
57,365  SQ  NM  database  was  designated  as 
"Kirtland"  and  included  for  the  first  time  actual 
photo-specific  landing  zones,  training  areas,  and 
the  Kirtland  AFB  airfield  environment.  Kirtland 
became  the  first  database  designed  to  take  full 
advantage  of  all  Compu-Scene  V  capabilities. 
In  addition,  GE  provided  updated  geocentric 
databases  of  Nevada  ("Indian  Springs")  and 
Southern  California  ("Malibu").  Operational  m 
1991,  these  visual  databases  and  their  back- 
transformed  radar  counterparts  were  met  with 
immediate  aircrew  acceptance  and  provided  the 
fully  correlated,  multi-sensor,  high  fidelity 
simulation  that  is  now  the  standard  for  training 
and  mission  rehearsal  at  the  542  CTW  The 
lessons  learned  from  these  early  challenges 
confirmed  that  Columbus  was  correct  m  1492. 
The  earth  is  round,  not  flat  and  todays  rapidly 
expanding  use  of  the  virtual  environment  for 
training  and  rehearsal  demands  databases  that 
match  the  real  world  Flat  earth  data  bases  of 
non-specific  or  generic  "non-earth"  areas  will  not 
support  the  modern  military  neeos  of  the  I990's 
and  most  certainly  will  not  provide  a  mission 
rehearsal  capability.  It  also  proved  that  the  local 
Kirtland  airfield  environment  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  demanding  challenges  faced  by 
an  image  generator  to  date  The  local  area  at 
Kirtland  combines  a  complex  photo  specific 
runway  environment  located  next  to  10,000  foot 
plus  mountainous  terrain  that  drives  high  terrain 
densities  and  the  large  urban  environment  of 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  which  drives  equally 
high  feature  densities  Many  lessons  have  been 
learned  about  database  development  and 
modification  m  providing  and  updating  this 
"local"  database.  These  lessons  have  been 
effectively  applied  in  other  training  and  mission 
rehearsal  databases. 

As  pad  of  the  initial  beddown  of  the  MH-53J 
WST/MRS,  in  July  1990,  a  comprehensive 
training  system  suppod  center  (TSSC)  was 
activated  at  Kidland.  This  Sun  work  station 
based  network  was  manned  by  experienced 
software  and  hardware  engineers  "geared"  to 
suppod  all  facets  of  the  MFI-53J  WST/MRS 
TSSC  responsibilities  were  extensive  but  none 
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simulator  with  the  flight  line  aircraft 
Traditionally  a  problem  in  DOD  simulation,  the 
TSSC  at  Kidland  went  on  to  achieve  several 
critical  concurrency  "victones"  The  first  was 


the  almost  "overnight"  upgrade  of  the 
simulator's  avionics  software  due  to  urgent 
DESERT  SHIELD  requirements  in  the  fall  of 
1990.  A  later  but  just  as  important  success  was 
the  extensive  upgrade  of  the  MH-53J 
WST/MRS  with  shipboard  compatibility, 
increased  gross  weight  and  service  life 
extension  modifications  in  1993.  This  major 
block  modification  upgrade  (BMU)  gutted  the 
simulator  and  included  the  replacement  of  the 
original  lOS  with  the  now  common  on-site  touch 
screen  variant.  The  MH-53J  WST/MRS  BMU 
became  ready  for  training  in  March  1993  At  the 
time  only  1  of  the  wing's  4  MH-63JS  had 
received  the  same  level  of  modification:  This 
was  concurrency  success  story  in  "anybody's 
book"  Starting  with  a  small  staff  of  in  1990, 
the  TSSC  has  grown  to  over  33  personnel 
including  database  and  intelligence  personnel 

1990-1991:  THE  EXPANSION  BEGINS 

TOWARDS  AN  INTEGRATED  SYSTEM 

To  support  the  advanced  capabilities  of  the 
wings  new  training  devices  an  effort  began  in 
•August  of  1990  to  convert  all  MH-53J  and 
M/HH-60G  courseware  to  electronic  media  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  computer  based 
training  (CBT).  As  part  of  the  contractor 
logistics  support  (CLS)  contract,  GE  Aerospace 
placed  McDonnell  Douglas  Training  Systems 
Inc,  (MDTSI)  on  a  subcontract  for  helicopter 
courseware  conversion.  This  multi-year  effort 
continues  today  with  over  300  hours  of 
courseware  on  contract  with  230  hours  delivered 
by  May  1993.  14  contractor  personnel  were 

assigned  "on-site"  at  the  542  CTW  including 
managenieni,  iiisiiuciioi'iai  system  design  (ISD), 
subject  matter  experts  (SME),  production 
specialists,  and  computer  graphic  artists.  386 
PC/AT  computers  were  selected  for  self-paced 
learning  center  use  with  systems  capable  of 
classified  training  also  being  procured  This 
hardware  was  selected  since  it  was  affordable 
for  operational  units  to  procure  for  continuation 
training  at  the  squadron  level  The  initial 
procurement  of  8  CBT  computer  systems  has 
expanded  to  33  systems  for  MH-53J  and  M/HH- 
60G  Training.  All  courseware  was  converted  as 
stand-alone  modules  suitable  for  in-uni' 
continuation  training  and  then  fully  integrated 
into  the  total  academic  courseware  of  the  formal 
school  at  the  542  CTW.  A  computer  training 
management  system  (TMS)  was  also  procured 
to  manage  everything  from  scheduling  of 


simulators,  to  classrooms,  and  even  tracking  of 
the  moon  cycle  for  NVG  operations. 

Two  key  elements  in  the  success  of  this 
extensive  courseware  effort  were  its 
msponsiveness  to  changes  and  improvements, 
and  the  collocation  of  the  entire  contractor 
courseware  effort  with  the  formal  training  school 
and  the  wings'  instructors  who  functioned  as 
government  SMEs.  On-site  activities  also 
allowed  continual  oversight  of  the  contractor 
efforts  by  government  civilian  quality  assurance 
representatives  (QARs).  These  QARs  act  as  an 
interface  between  the  wing  aircrew  SMEs  and 
the  contractor,  and  also  ensure  full  contract 
compliance  A  key  example  of  program 
responsiveness  was  the  development  of  the 
electronic  classroom  (EC)  with  a  computer 
aided  podium  (CAP)  for  instructor  led  classroom 
academic  t.^aining  The  EC-CAP  concept  was 
implemented  m  1992  based  on  student  critiques 
on  CBT  courseware  Though  supportive  of  self- 
paced  computer  training  in  the  learning  center, 
many  students  felt  it  had  been  taken  too  far.  As 
a  result  of  this  trend  toward's  "electronic  baby 
sitting",  a  decision  was  made  to  incorporate 
electronic  media  into  the  classroom  using  the 
same  courseware  and  hardware  designed  for 
the  learning  center  but  "customized"  for 
instructor  led  seminars.  386  PC/AT  computers 
were  combined  with  new  state  of  the  art 
computer  controlled  VCRs  called  PC-VCRs  in  a 
single  custom  podium  allowing  complete 
instructor  led  multi-media  training  at  costs 
significantly  less  than  comparable  videodisc 
based  systems  Thirty-five  inch  big  screen 
video  monitors  were  integrated  with  the  CAPs 
and  seven  electronic  classrooms  were  quickly 
procured  and  installed  These  m.et  with 
immediate  student  and  instructor  approval.  One 
final  accomplishment  of  the  MH-53J  and  M/HH- 
60G  courseware  at  the  542  CTW  is  its  full 
compliance  with  the  joint  service  MIL-STD- 
1379D.  This  means  that  any  service  can  use 
Air  Force  helicopter  coursevyare  without  paying 
to  develop  it  again  through  another  contractor. 
This  will  result  in  substantial  savings  for  the 
government  in  the  future  as  programs 
voluntarily  adapt,  or  are  forced  to  implement 
this  important  interactive  courseware  (ICW) 
standard  Many  of  the  courseware  modules  at 
the  542  CTW  are  generic  such  as  night  vision 
goggies  g’vv'Gs),  GPS,  and  iiiieais  Tiiese  uan 
be  easily  duplicated  and  provided  to  other 
organizations  for  formal  school  or  in-unit  training 
programs  on  386  PC/AT  computers  which  are 
prevalent  throughout  DOD 
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As  funding  Locame  available,  additional 
training  device  requirements  transitioned  from 
waiting  in  the  que,  to  contractual  realities  to 
compliment  the  MH-53J  WbT/MRS  A  contract 
was  awarded  in  June  1990  to  GE  Ai  ospace  for 
the  conversion  of  an  existing  MH-53,  i  Pave  Low 
Night  Navigation  Trainer  (PLNNT)  to  a  MH-53J 
Part  Task  Tramei  (PTT)  configuration  This 
substantially  improved  device  became  RFT  in 
July  1991  and  provides  training  in  navigation 
systems  (including  GPS),  FLIR,  and  multimode 
radar  operations.  "Heads-down"  TF/TA  flight  is 
possible  in  a  small  local  data  base  using  an 
image  generator  to  create  both  the  FLIR  and 
Radar  simulation  The  MH-53J  PTT  was  the 
first  training  device  to  be  equipped  with  a  new 
"touch  screen"  lOS.  This  lOS  uses  the  ADA 
software  language  and  provides  a  responsive, 
user  friendly  instructor  environment  that  could 
be  updated  or  modified  easily  since  there  was 
no  keyboard  and  "hard  keys"  involved  This 
lOS  developed  by  SBS  Engineering  became  the 
standard  for  542  CTW  simulators  and  was 
incorporated  in  the  MH-60G  WST,  MH-60G 
OFT,  and  retrofitted  into  the  MH-53J  WST/MRS 
and  HC-130P  WST.  The  common  lOS  at  the 
542  CTW,  simplifies  instructor  training,  allows 
instructors  to  operate  different  simulators  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  reduces  support  costs  by 
allowing  one-time  changes  or  updates  which 
affect  multiple  devices 

In  July  of  1990  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
training  device  contracts  ever,  was  awarded  by 
OO-ALC  to  GE  Aerospace  for  a  MH-60G  WST. 
With  H-60S  beginning  to  flow  in  large  numbers 
from  PAVE  HAWK  production  lines  to 
operational  units,  the  lack  of  a  simulator  limited 
the  wing's  ability  to  meet  the  demanding  world¬ 
wide  PAVE  HAWK  crewmem'uei  lequiieiiieuts 
for  pilots  and  flight  engineers  The  solution 
again  was  simple:  get  a  high  fidelity  simulator 
fast.  It  was  the  program's  implementation  that 
appeared  somewhat  unbelievable  The  MH- 
60G  WST  would  be  an  all  new  simulator 
acquisition  program  with  capabilities  identical  to 
the  MH-53J  WST/MRS,  including  an  8-channel 
Compu-Scene  V  image  generator  for  both  out 
the  window  scenes  and  FLIR,  a  Hams  DRLMS 
for  the  Multi-mode  radar,  and  a  fully  replicated 
cockpit  with  all  tactical  and  conventional 
avionics  systems  simulated  or  stimulated  As 
with  the  MH-63J  WST/MRS  all  displays  would 
be  fully  correlated  so  that  the  crew  would 
observe  the  terrain  out  the  window,  on  the  FLIR, 
and  on  the  radar  display  at  the  same  size,  in  the 
same  tune,  and  in  the  same  place.  Digital 


control  loading  and  high  fidelity  sound  systems 
were  also  used  Again  a  small  dedicated  team 
was  termed  and  with  superb  cooperation 
between  the  OO-ALC  product  team,  the 
contractors,  and  the  users  at  the  542  CTW.  one 
of  the  most  sophisticated  training  devices  in 
DOD  was  constructed,  delivered,  tested,  and 
RFT  just  27  months  after  contract  award  This 
record  setting  procurement  was  made  possible 
by  streamlined  management  procedures  and  a 
dedicated  team  effort  to  avoid  "reinvention  of 
the  wheel",  an  all  too  occurring  syndrome 
plaguing  many  training  device  acquisition  and 
development  programs.  If  it  worked  on  the  MH- 
53J  WST/MRS  it  was  duplicated,  if 
improvement  could  be  achieved  it  was 
constrained  to  allow  later  retrofit  into  the  MH- 
53J  WST/MRS 

An  example  of  this  forward-fit/retrofit 
philosophy,  was  the  MH-60G  WST's  Integrated 
Electronic  Combat  Simulation  System  (lECSS) 
capability  by  GE  and  TRW  This  "real  world" 
simulator  fully  replicates  the  threat  environment 
including  ownship  signatures,  weapons 
dynamics,  threat  engagements,  and  aircraft 
countermeasures'  effectiveness  Unique  is  its 
real  lime  simulation  of  C3I  capabilities  and  their 
impact  on  threat  effectiveness  Developed  foi 
installation  in  the  MH-60G  WST  and  retrofit  into 
the  MH-53J,  the  lECSS  was  later  selected  to 
upgrade  the  wing's  HC-130P  WST  in  1993 
Flight  proven  UH-60A  and  SH-60F  software 
were  "lifted"  from  successful  Army  and  Navy 
Simulator  programs  and  combined  with  new  MH- 
60G  code  The  tendency  to  take  this  already 
functioning  simulator  code  and  spend  years 
rewriting  it  into  ADA  was  consciously  avoided 
and  later  fully  justified  by  the  performance  of 
another  SOF  simulator  program  which  made  a 
decision  to  go  "all  ADA"  and  continues  to 
struggle  with  software  delays,  cost  overruns, 
and  late  deliveries  Another  key  feature  of  the 
MH-60G  WST  was  its  ability  to  interfly  with  the 
MH-53J  WST  on  the  "SOF-NET"  intersimulator 
network  (ISN)  For  the  first  lime  SOF  and  SAR 
helicopter  crews  would  be  able  to  fly  dissimilar 
formation  and  practice  multiship  tactics  in  high 
fidelity  simulation.  SOF-NET  would  later 
provide  the  basis  for  even  more  advanced 
training  and  mission  reheaisal  capabilities  with 
additional  simulators  added  m  1993  and  1994 

As  the  MH-60G  WST  was  beginning  its 
development  and  production,  requirements  to 
upgrade  the  existing  HH-53C  OFT  to  a  TH-5A 
configuration  were  funded  and  put  on  contract 
Cockpit  reconfiguration  was  accomplished  by 
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Air  Force  simulator  maintenance  personnel  prior 
to  their  replacement  by  contractors  Tt.is 
organic  effort  is  estimated  to  have  saved  the 
government  $500,000.  Additional  modifications 
included  the  replacement  of  the  entire  motion 
system  by  BSC,  and  the  replacement  ol  the 
visual  displays  and  image  generator  by  GE  with 
high  fidelity  displays  and  a  Compu-Scene  V  IG. 
Visual  data  bases  built  for  the  MH-53J  and  MH- 
60G  WSTs  would  "play"  free  of  charge  on  the 
upgraded  TH-53A  OFT  Finally,  the  TH-53A 
OFT  was  added  to  the  SOF-NET  ISN  providing 
an  additional  H-53  simulator  on  the  network  for 
tasks  ranging  from  basic  formation  flight  to 
mission  rehearsal.  The  networked  TH-53A  OFT 
was  also  designed  to  function  as  an  aggressor 
attack  helicopter  and  allows  the  Air  Force  to 
conduct  defensive  air  combat  maneuvering 
(ACM)  in  advanced  training  free  from  previous 
safety  and  flying  hour  cost  concerns  After  a 
series  of  complex  modification  efforts,  the  TH- 
53A  OFT  became  fully  RFT  in  October  of  1992 

1991-1993:  A  SOPHISTICATED  AND 

INTEGRATED  TRAINING  SYSTEM  EVOLVES: 


a  senes  of  integrated  helicopter  training 
capabilities  To  accomplish  its  primary 
missions  of  initial,  refresher  or  continuation,  and 
operational  aircrew  upgrade  training  the  542 
CTW  capabilities  combine  computer-assisted 
instructor  led  seminars,  self-paced  CBT, 
procedural  trainers,  PTTs,  and  the  first  fully 
networked  high  fidelity  OFTs  and  WSTs  in 
DOD.  This  traiiili'ig  system  provides  powerful 
"tools"  to  support  other  user  needs  such  as 
testing,  accident  investigation,  tactic's 
development,  including  networked  comoat 
exercises,  and  mission  rehearsal  In  the  near 
future  these  capabilities  will  be  further  expanded 
by  networking  the  542  CTW  with  other  DOD 
simulators  and  simulations  on  a  secure  wide 
area  network  As  additional  experience  was 
gained  with  the  MH-53J  WST/MRS  and  other 
systems  such  as  the  MH-53J  PTT  were  fielded, 
more  and  more  emphasis  and  funding  were 
shifted  towards  the  use  of  simulation  and  away 
from  "on-aircrafi"  training  This  commitment  to 
the  concept  of  virtual  environment  training  has 
resulted  in  50  percent  or  31  of  62  total  MH-53J 
traininq  fliqhts  now  beinq  accomplished  in 
simulators.  Even  more  dramatic  has  been  the 
emphasis  in  the  use  of  simulation  for  the 
majority  of  the  most  advanced  tactical  training 
that  culminates  in  combat  crew  qualification  In 


the  final  MH-63J  advanced  night  phase,  12 
flights  are  accomplished  in  simulation  with  only 
3  flights  and  a  final  check  iide  conducted  m  the 
actual  aircratt  This  shift  towards  combat 
oriented  simulation  training  provides  trainees  an 
environment  which  cannot  be  achieved  at 
Kirtland  in  the  actual  aircratt  including  night 
shipboard  operations  and  a  "real  world"  threat 
environment  which  can  actually  shoot  down  the 
aircraft  if  the  trainee  does  not  use  proper  tactics 
or  counteimeasures.  Lessons  learned  from  this 
period  were  translated  into  the  MH-60G  WST 
and  the  M/HH-60G  training  program 

As  the  true  potential  of  networked 
simulators  for  training  and  rehearsal  began  to 
be  realized  at  the  542  CTW,  a  decision  was 
made  to  develop  a  centralized  facility  to 
observe  and  communicate  with  the  simulators 
on  the  SOF-NET  This  training  observation 
center  ^TOC)  became  operational  concurrent 
with  the  SOF-NET  ISN  in  1993  The  TOC  is  a 
41  seat  "theater"  from  which  crewmembers  can 
observe  up  to  eight  simulators  interflying  on  the 
network  Large  screen  displays  can  show  out- 
the-wmdow  and  sensor  views  while  a  digital 
map  display  shows  threat  locations  and  the 
routes  of  a!!  simulators  on  the  net  S!,y  role 
player  stations  and  a  training  director  station 
allow  instructor  personnel  to  communicate  and 
scenario  "role  play"  with  simulators  on  the 
network  Instructors  in  the  TOC  become 
survivors  on  the  ground,  AWACS  controllers,  or 
enemy  personnel  intruding  on,  or  jamming 
communications  The  TOC  represents  a 
capability  unique  to  DOD  Simulation  facilities 
and  offers  training  and  rehearsal  potential 
limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the  personnel 
using  it 

Aiiuiiiei  uapd'uiliiy  iiiieyidicu  with  tiic 
helicopter  simulators  was  a  commercial  quality 
television  recording  studio  designated  the  audio 
visual  recording  system  (AVRS)  The  AVR3  is 
integrated  directly  with  the  simulators  and  can 
recuid  the  out-the-wmdow  scene,  the  sensor 
displays,  and  the  radar  and  missile  warning 
displays  Secure  and  non-secure 
communications  between  simulators  can  be 
recorded  In  addition  cockpit  mounted  cameras 
and  VCRs  record  all  crew  activities  and 
intercom  audio  All  AVRS  video  can  be 
displayed  in  the  TOC  on  displays  as  large  as  60 
inches  AVRS  videos  have  proven  useful  for 
formal  school  tra'ning,  in-unit  continuation 
training,  and  for  recording  mission  rehearsal 
activities  Renearsal  videos  can  be  viewed  by 


crews  prior  to  mission  execution  or  used  to  brief 
senior  decision  makers  on  mission  details. 

From  its  modest  initial  delivery  of  four 
workstations  in  1990,  the  on-site  DBGS  had 
become  the  largest  m  DOD  by  early  1993 
Nineteen  contractor  data  base  modelers  and  3 
intelligence  specialists  operate  this  system 
supervised  by  a  full  time  government  civilian 
intelligence  specialist  The  gieatly  expanded 
DBGS  uses  an  extensive  and  fully  integrated 
computer  network  of  Sun  and  Silicon  Graphics 
computational  systems  The  original  black  and 
white  Eikonix  camera  was  replaced  by 
programmable  high  speed  scanners  capable  of 
digitizing  everything  from  black/white  and  color 
photographs  to  all  forms  of  maps,  blueprints, 
videotape,  and  three  dimensional  models 
Scanning  tasks  that  previously  took  30  minutes 
now  take  4  seconds.  Imagery  processing 
software  then  analyzes,  enhances,  and 
manipulates  this  wide  variety  of  imagery  and 
video  This  imagery  is  then  combined  with 
standard  terrain  (DTED).  cultural  (DFAD) 
features,  and  digital  chad  products  such  as 
DCW  from  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA) 
to  create  correlated  geo-centric  and  photo 
specific  visual  and  sensor  data  bases. 

The  original  DBGS  II  software  was  replaced 
with  GE's  advanced  training  and  rehearsal 
generation  toolkit  (TARGET)  software 
TARGET  is  now  a  proven  method  of  rapidly 
generating  high  fidelity  data  bases  and  can 
produce  data  bases  and  models  in  a  variety  of 
formats  including  Compu-Scene  IVA,  V,  VI,  PT- 
2000,  and  Project  2851  SIF  formats  This 
"single"  production  effort  with  multiple  data  base 
formats  has  already  been  proven  to  dramatically 
reduce  data  base  generation  costs  and 
schedules.  Data  bases  have  been  built  or 
transformed  for  Air  Force  F-16  and  C-5B  WSTs 
and  additional  "customers"  are  waiting  in  the 
que.  The  capabilities  of  this  advanced  DBGS 
include  the  ability  to  update  existing  data  bases 
with  new  imagery  within  72  hours  and  can 
produce  extensive  photo-specific  data  bases 
from  "scratch"  in  five  days  Data  bases 
produced  by  the  542  CTW  have  proven 
themselves  in  a  variety  of  simulators,  providing 
advanced  training  and  rehearsal  capabilities 
which  continue  to  improve  and  expand 

An  example  of  the  types  of  data  bases 
available  for  use  at  the  542  CTW  is  the 
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1993  A  combination  of  the  three  previously 
separate  Kirlland,  Indian  Springs,  and  Malibu 
data  bases,  this  179,  810  SQ  NM  data  base  will 


be  one  of  the  largest  m  DOD.  Fully  correlated 
with  matching  FLIR,  radar,  and  navigation  data 
bases,  this  represents  a  new  standard  in  training 
realism  lor  both  rotary  and  HC-130P  simulators. 
This  data  base  supports  locally  networked 
training  now,  and  will  support  joint  exercises  in 
the  future  using  wide  area  networking. 

By  1993  a  fully  integrated  and  sophisticated 
training  system  had  evolved  at  the  542  CTW  for 
the  MH-53J  and  M/HH-60G  helicopters  as 
illustrated  by  Figure  1.  Key  aspects  of  this 
system  are  being  expanded  to  include  HC- 
130P/N  fixed-wing  tanker  aircraft  training  This 
system  provides  high  quality  training  from 
registmiion  to  graduation  including  classroom, 
learning  center,  simulation,  and  on-aircraft 
training  All  networked  simulation  can  be 
monitored  and  evaluated  from  the  TOC.  All 
student  functions  are  controlled  by  an 
expanding  training  management  system  A 
unique  aspect  of  this  helicopter  training  system 
IS  the  use  of  contractors  only  in  support  roles 
such  as  courseware  development,  data  base 
generation,  and  training  device  maintenance 
Combat  qualified  Air  Force  instructors  do  the 
teaching  in  both  simulators  and  aircraft  In 
addition,  the  government,  not  the  contractor, 
controls  the  course  design  ano  cnanges  The 
result  is  a  unique  government  and  contractor 
team  effort  which  responds  quickly  and  cost 
effectively  to  mission  training  and  qualification 
without  the  contract  changes  and  schedule 
delays  associated  with  the  more  common  Air 
Force  "totally  contractor  operated"  aircrew 
training  system  Currently  the  542  CTW  is 
leading,  in  helping  the  Air  Force  redefine  its 
concepts  of  contractor  and  government  training 
systems  including  government  and  contractor 
duties  in  complex,  multiple  aircraft  combat  crew 
qualification  courses 

1994  and  Beyond:  The  Future 

In  1994  M/HH-60G  training  will  incorporate 
the  first  of  two  new  MH-60G  OFTS  These  non- 
motion  but  highly  realistic  training  devices  are 
designed  to  augment  the  capabilities  of  the  MH- 
60G  WSl  Built  by  SBS  Engineering  and 
featuring  a  new  "cross-view"  wide  display 
system  and  a  six  channel  PT-2000  IG.  the  MH- 
60G  OFT  will  also  allow  day,  dusk,  night,  and 
NVG  flight  operations  in  highly  realistic  data 
bases  A  r.cpliccled  cocKpit  wi!!  include 
operational  radar.  FLIR,  and  navigation 
systems.  Seat  shakers  and  a  digital  audio 
system  will  prevent  simulator  sickness  and 
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Figuie  1 

provide  realism  for  basic  and  combat  training 
tasks  including  low-level  flight  and  snipboard 
ope.ations  Flans  call  for  the  MH-60G  OFTs  to 
be  added  to  the  SOF-NET  ISN 

Another  imponani  iy94  aaomon  to  the 
integrated  helicopter  training  system  at  the  642 
CTW  IS  the  Aerial  Gunner  and  Scanner 
Simulator  (ACSSt  produced  by  BSC  The 
AGSS  will  train  am  „-il  gunners  and  pararescue 
crewmembers  in  NVG  scanning  techniques  ana 
aerial  gunntiy  using  7  62  mm  mimguns  or  50 
caliber  machine  guns  Computer  scored  air-to- 
air,  and  air-to-ground  gunnery  against  fixed  or 
moving  targets  will  be  possible  The  AGSS  will 
be  capable  of  independent  flight  operations 
using  small,  low  cost,  image  generated  visua' 
data  bases  An  integrated,  networked  mode  will 
aliow  full  crew  operations  between  eithei  the 
MH-53J  WST/MRS  or  the  MH-60G  WST  In 
this  mode  the  AGSS  will  use  the  TH-53A  OFT 
image  geneiator  and  will  operate  on  the  SOF- 
NET  ISN  in  a  COMPU-SCENE  V  data  base 
common  with  the  MH-53/60  WSTs 

SUMMARY 

This  advanced,  integrated  training  system, 
featuring  networked  high  fidelity  simulators 
started  as  a  single  simulator  and  progressed  as 
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hardware  and  software  today,  not  briefings  and 
promises  lor  tomorrow,  the  542  CTW  is  now  an 
acknowledged  leader  m  the  field  of  advanced 


training  and  simulation  We  hope  others  will 
share  our  experiences  and  learn  from  them  to 
control  costs  and  prevent  "reinvcntion  of  the 
wheel  .  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  HC-1 30P 
WST  winch  wiii  tie  leueivinq  subslai  iliai 
upgrades  in  1993/94  by  CAE-LINK  to  make  it 
common  with  the  MH-53J  and  MH-60G  training 
systems  A  new  programmable  DRLMS, 
lECSS,  cockpit  upgrades,  SOF-NET  integration 
and  COMPU-SCENE  V  visuals  will  result  in  the 
most  advanced  and  capable  C-130  simulator  in 
the  Air  Force  in  1994\95  The  key  to  the  success 
at  the  542  CTW  was  the  incremental  approach 
to  developing  ttie  systems,  users  that  clearly 
understood  what  they  wanted,  and  program 
management  personnel  who  actually  listened  to 
then  users  needs  while  structuring  programs  to 
meet  them  m  a  timely  and  cost  effective 
manner. 

Authors  Note: 

The  author  and  the  542  CTW  would  like  to 
extend  their  most  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
progiam  manager  and  product  team  for  SOF 
helicopter  training  systems  (00-ALC/LlRAC)  at 
Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center.  Hill  Air  Force  Base. 
Utah.  Without  this  dedicated  group  of 
acquisition  specialists,  and  our  paPicipating 
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paper  would  be  possible  They  are  truly  our 
paPners  m  advancing  training  tectinology 
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ABSTRACT 

The  recent  DoD  emphasis  on  MANPRINT  and  an  integrated  approach  to  system 
development  should  be  applied  not  only  to  defense  systems  but  also  to  training 
systems.  This  emphasis  requires  a  change  In  the  focus  of  how  training  system  design 
is  accomplished.  To  ensure  maximum  training  effectiveness,  the  expertise  of  training 
personnel  and  Systems  Approach  to  Training  (SAT)  products  need  to  be  incorporated 
Into  the  training  system  design  process. 

'  I’  active  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  management  approach  which  may  be  used 
-’to  training  considerations  smoothly  into  the  training  system  design  process, 
osch  identifies  key  SAT  training  products  and  methods  of  information 
..^p^e  which  may  be  used,  as  well  as  desired  areas  of  training  expertise  which 
•jontrifii.te  significantly  to  training  system  design.  This  approach  Is  Intentionally 
modular,  giving  It  the  flexibility  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  training  system  design 
processes  practiced  in  a  variety  of  government  and  industrial  settings.  Application  of 
this  approach  will  ensure  that  critical  training  issues  are  addressed  early  In  the  design 
of  a  training  system,  making  that  training  system  better  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
instructors  and  students,  and  ultimately  providing  a  more  effective  training  program 

This  paper  describes  the  types  of  training  expertise  which  may  be  used,  the  types  of 
SAT  training  products  which  may  serve  as  input,  and  a  management  structure  which 
will  facilitate  communication  and  coordination  during  training  system  design  efforts. 
Finally,  this  paper  discusses  the  benefits  of  including  training  personnel  and  training 
products  in  the  training  system  design  process. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Traditionally,  training  device  design  has  been 
performed  by  the  engineering  disciplines  in 
isolation  from  the  courseware  development 
process.  The  activities  associated  with  building  a 
training  device  have  been  performed  parallel  to, 
but  separate  from,  the  activities  associated  Vi/ith 
developing  training  materials.  In  part,  this  lack  of 
coordination  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  training  processes,  products,  and 
expertise  that  may  contribute  to  training  device 
design.  Additionally,  there  has  been  no  formalized 
or  accepted  structure  in  place  to  facilitate 
communication,  coordination,  or  interaction 
between  the  engineering  and  training  functions. 

With  the  irKreasing  complexity  of  current  weapon 
systems,  the  increased  emphasis  on  learning 
higher-level  cognitive  skills  (e.g..  decision 
making),  the  reduction  in  the  force  structure,  and 
the  increasing  sophistication  of  training  systems, 
the  rigid  separation  between  engineering  design 
processes  and  training  development  processes  is 
becoming  unacceptable.  In  addition,  with  the 
MANPRINT  and  IMPACTS  ir.itiatives,  there  is  rvow 
a  requirement  to  consider  human  performance 
issues  early  in  the  system  design  process;  this 
roquirement  exists  for  both  prime  system 
equipment  and  training  devices.  To  address  the 
MANPRINT  requirement,  training  s,  Jem  devica 
designers  must  begin  to  incorporate  knowledge, 
data,  and  processes  from  other  disciplines  such  as 
safety,  human  (actors,  and  training. 

Putting  the  training  into  training  system  design 


products  to  develop  training  systems  which  will 
provide  the  optimum  training  environment  for  both 
instructors  and  students.  The  integration  of 
training  into  the  design  process  may  be  facilitated 


by  a  greater  understanding  of  what  training  has  to 
offer  and  by  a  management  stnjcture  which 
encourages  and  supports  interaction  during  the 
training  system  design  process. 

Definitions 

Before  describing  whai  training  has  to  offer  or  how 
management  can  support  the  interactions 
between  the  training  and  engineering  functions, 
some  definitions  of  training  development, 
engineering  design,  and  training  system  design 
are  necessary.  These  definitions  will  clarify  the 
nature  of  the  basic  activities  which  will  benefit  from 
the  managemeni  structure  discussed  later  in  this 
paper. 

Training  Development-  Training 
development  is  a  structured  and  systematic 
process  which  is  used  to  produce  training 
courseware.  A  variety  of  training  development 
methodologies  have  been  described  and  utilized 
by  the  military  services,  commercial  training 
companies,  and  academia.  Two  highly  accepted 
models  for  training  development  are  the 
Instructional  Systems  Development  (ISD)  process 
and  the  Systems  Approach  to  Training  (SAT) 
methodology.  General  descriptions  of  these 
methodologies  will  help  to  provide  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  training  system  design 
process. 

Instructional  Systems  Development  is  a 
proceduralized  process  used  to  design  and 
develop  effective  and  efficient  training.  The  ISD 
methodology  is  the  approved  interservice 
procedure  for  instructional  development.  The  five 
phases  of  the  ISD  model  are:  Analyze,  Design, 

Impjrtrriont^  GDc!  Contro!  Hsch  nhacA  of 

activity  has  a  set  of  sequential  and  interacling 
steps  and  the  output  of  each  step  provides  the 
input  needed  to  accomplish  later  steps.  Later 
steps  also  provide  feedback  to  earlier  steps.  ^ 


tach  military  service  provides  specific, 
documented  guidance  for  performing  ISO 
processes.  Development  involves  the  actual 
writing  or  production  of  training  nr^terials  such  as 
outlines,  narratives,  or  scripts.  The  Systems 
Approach  to  Training  (SAT)  model,  described  in 
TRADOC  REG  350-7,  is  used  by  the  Army  to 
develop  its  training  programs.  SAT  includes 
analysis,  design,  development,  implementation 
and  evaluation  to  determine  the  who,  what,  where, 
when,  why  and  how  of  training. 2  The  arutlysis 
phase  ir>cludes  the  analysis  of  the  mission  arvd  the 
job  to  determine  the  specific  tasks,  knowledge, 
and  skills  which  require  training.  The  design  phase 
inclijdes  converting  tasks  into  learning  objectives, 
sequencing  training,  preparing  course  outlines, 
selecting  media,  planning  for  trainee  evaluation, 
constructing  written  performance  tests,  and 
identifying  facility  and  resource  requirements. 
Implementation  includes  the  conduct  and 
management  of  the  validated  and  approved 
training  program.  Evaluation  is  an  on-going 
process  and  is  conducted  to  assess  the  accuracy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  trairting  program.^ 

The  training  development  model  desciibed  in  this 
paper  (see  Figure  1),  includes  a  new 
element — management— which  has  been  added 
to  the  traditional  ISO  training  methodology.  This 
addition  is  supported  by  the  management  and 
planning  tasks  defined  in  MIL-STD-1379D. 

Engineering  Design  Activity-  There  are 
many  formalized  systems  engineering  design 
rTK>dels  available  for  use  and  different  industries 
apply,  adapt,  or  develop  their  own  design  models 
(See  Chase;  Blanchard  &  Fabrycky;  Hatley- 
Pirbhai).  Some  models  focus  more  on 
requirements  definition  processes,  while  other 
models  stress  the  importance  of  prototyping  and 
testing.  Engineering  design  typically  includes 
activities  such  as  the  identification  of  design 
requirements,  the  development  of  a  conceptual 
design,  a  preliminary  system  design,  and  a 
detailed  design,  design  support,  development  of 
prototypes,  and  the  transition  from  design  to 
production.^ 

In  our  model  of  training  system  design,  the 
engineering  design  activity  inciudes  three  basic 
phases  of  effort;  1)  Requirements  Definition,  2) 
Preliminary  Design,  and  3)  Detailed  Design.  These 
basic  phases  v/ere  considered  to  be  the  common 
elements  in  most  design  models  and  coincide 
programmalically  with  Systems  Requirements 


Reviews  (SRR),  preliminary  design  reviews  (PDR), 
and  critical  design  reviews  (CDR).  Requirements 
definition  includes  the  identification  of  system, 
software,  and  hardware  requirements.  Prelimirtary 
design  includes  system  concept  development, 
the  allocation  of  hardware  and  software  functions, 
and  the  development  of  a  system  architecture. 
Detailed  design  includes  in-depth  system  design 
and  prototype  development,  tost,  and  evaluation. 

Training  System  Design-  A  training  system 
includes  both  training  devices  and  a  training 
program  and  may  be  defined  as  an  integrated 
combination  of  all  elements  necessary  to  conduct 
training.3  A  training  device  may  be  defined  as  the 
hardware  and  software  designed  exclusively  for 
training  purposes.  A  training  device  may  use 
simulation  or  stimulation  to  support  the  learning  of 
concepts,  procedures,  and  complex  operational 
skills.  A  training  program  consists  of  the 
courseware  used  to  transfer  knowledge. 

Although  the  overall  training  system  devebpment 
process  has  several  phases  of  activity,  including 
design,  development,  integration,  test,  and 
support,  this  paper  focuses  exclusively  on  the 
design  process.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
training  system  design  is  comprised  of  two  major 
activities:  engineering  design  and  training 
developme.nt.  The  design  of  a  training  device  is 
accomplished  by  the  engineering  activity  whereas 
the  creation  of  the  training  program  is 
accomplished  through  application  of  the  training 
development  process. 

Figure  1  shows  a  model  of  training  system  design 
which  inciudes  both  the  training  development 
process  and  the  engineering  design  activity.  A  key 
feature  of  this  model  is  the  interaction  occuring 
between  the  training  and  engineering  disciplines 
during  design. 
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Figure  1  Training  System  Design  Model 


Design  is  the  process  of  planning  for  the 
implementation,  construction,  or  production  of  a 
training  system.  The  primary  output  of  design  is  a 
tiueprint"  of  the  training  devices  and  courseware 
that  will  be  used  as  a  guide  during  the 
development  process. 

DISCUSSION  OF  TRAINING  PERSONNEL 
EXPERTISE 

There  are  many  different  types  of  training 
expertise,  and  many  different  roles  which  a  training 
professional  may  assume  during  the  entire  life 
cycle  of  a  training  system.  During  the  period  of 
training  system  design,  six  of  these  roles  are 
particularly  useful;  they  include  the  training 
analyst,  the  instructional  designer,  the  media 
specialist,  the  courseware  developer/author,  the 
instructor,  and  the  measurement  specialist. 
Although  training  professionals  may  draw  on 
additional  areas  of  expertise  when  supporting 
training  system  design,  the  areas  listed  above  are 
consider^  the  most  beneficial. 

Different  perceptions  may  exist  as  to  what  types  of 
skills  are  part  of  each  of  these  six  roles.  For  clarity, 
a  brief  description  of  each  role  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paper  is  included  here.  There  will  be  further 
discussion  later  in  this  paper  on  how  the  expertise 
from  each  of  these  roles  supports  various  aspects 
of  the  training  system  design  process. 

Training  Analysts 

A  training  analyst  identifies  and  d(ii,^.,beswhat  is  to 
be  trained.  An  analyst  develops  a  list  of  the  trainee 
tasks,  considers  the  contexts  in  v/hicli  the  tasks 
may  be  performed,  and  identifies  the  skills  which 
must  be  trained  to  enable  the  tasks  to  be 
performed.  The  analyst  also  assesses  the 
characteristics  and  abilities  of  the  personnel 
available  to  carry  out  those  tasks.  The  training 
arralyst  must  consider  the  capabilities  of  both  the 
candidate  trainees,  and  the  candidate  instructors. 

Instructional  Designers 

An  instructional  designer  defines  and  describes 
how  the  specified  tasks  are  to  be  trained.  The 

that  will  train  the  identified  skills,  atrd  consider  how 
to  sequence  the  objectives  for  the  most  effective 
learning.  The  instructional  designer  decides  how 
to  present  the  tasks  and  related  lesson  content  to 
the  trainee,  and  also  delerminos  how  best  to 


evaluate  whether  the  students  have  accomplished 
the  stated  objectives. 

Media  Specialists 

A  media  specialist  focuses  on  identifying  the  best 
methods  and  media  for  conveying  the  necessary 
lesson  content  to  the  trainees.  A  media  specialist 
is  generally  familiar  with  the  range  of  traditional, 
proven  instructional  methods,  and  also  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  newer  training  methods  and 
state-of-the-art  media  options.  It  is  the  media 
specialist’s  job  to  choose,  based  on  the  trainee 
population,  the  specific  training  methods  and 
learning  principles  that  will  optimize  trainee 
leaming.5 

Courseware  Developers/Authors 

A  courseware  developer’s  main  job  is  to  create 
lesson  materials.  The  developer  must  have  a  solid 
technical  understanding  of  the  topic  being  trained. 
The  developer  shapes  this  subject  matter 
expertise  into  lesson  content,  using  the 
guidelines  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  the  training 
analyst,  the  insiructionai  designer,  and  the  media 
specialist. 

Instructors 

An  instructor  is  the  leader  of  a  training  program 
session.  The  instructor’s  role  can  range  from 
merely  guiding  the  learning  process,  to  giving  all 
the  information  directly  to  the  trainees.6  The 
instructor  rray  not  be  involved  in  the  design  or 
development  of  the  lesson  materials  per  se,  but  he 
or  she  must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
those  materials  and  how  to  use  them  effectively,  as 
v,fell  as  knowledge  of  the  topic  being  addressed,  in 
order  to  control  trainee  learning. 

Measurement  Specialists 

A  measurement  specialist  focuses  on  the  means 
for  evaluating  various  aspects  of  training.  These 
aspects  range  from  defining  overall  evaluation 
criteria  and  standards  for  performance,  to 
identifying  the  criteria  for  determining  whether 
particular  objectives  have  been  met,  to  assessing 
ths  cv9rH!!  9ff9Ctiv0P9SS  of  tho  trsin'n^^  9*^  8 
Measurement  specialists  also  design  evaluation 
instruments,  and  provide  guidance  in  how  to 
interpret  data  collecled  (manually  or  automatically) 
for  purposes  of  evaluation. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TRAINING 
PROCESSES  AND  PRODUCTS 

The  training  development  process  has  tangible 
products  w/hich  may  be  incorporated  into  the 
training  device  design  process.  The  discussion 
which  follows  provides  some  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  traditional  training  activities  and  products 
that  could  be  utili^ed  by  design  engineers  These 
examples  are  derived  from  the  analysis  and  design 
phases  of  the  ISO  model.  There  are  also  key 
training  products  associated  with  development 
and  evaluation;  these  products  and  their  uses  are 
discussed  in  the  management  structure  section  of 
tnis  paper 

Mission  Analysis 

The  purpose  of  mission  analysis  is  to  develop  an 
overall  picture  of  the  context  in  which  a  particular 
job  must  be  performed.  Mission  analysis  involves  a 
review  of  mission  requirements,  environments, 
and  events.  The  main  product  of  a  mission  analysis 
is  a  clear  mission  description.  Design  engineers 
may  benefit  from  mission  descriptions  by  gaining  a 
better  understanding  of  why  certain  training 
system  features  and  capabilities  are  necessary. 
Without  some  knowledge  of  the  operational 
context,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discern  why  certain 
instructional  functions  are  critical. 

Task  Analysis 

There  are  many  types  of  task  analysis  and  many 
more  task  analysis  techniques.  Task  anafyses  are 
conducted  to  determine  what  tasks,  sub-tasks, 
end  task  elements  must  be  trained  to  ensure 
successful  performance  on  the  job.  Collective  task 
analysis,  job  or  duty  analysis,  and  individual  task 
analysis  are  performed  to  identify  all  of  the  tasks 
associated  with  a  particular  mission,  job,  or  duty 
position;  critical  task  analysis  identifies  those 
specific  tasks  which  must  be  trained.  The  products 
of  task  analysis  include  job  descriptions  and 
training  task  lists.  The  use  of  job  descriptions  arxl 
task  lists  by  design  engineers  significantly 
contributes  to  an  understanding  of  what  students 
are  expected  to  do  and  clarifies  what  aspects  of 
the  overall  mission  and  job  must  be  trained.  This 
awareness  of  what  tasks  are  being  trained  enables 
designers  to  belter  identify  what  system  functions 
are  necessary  to  support  training. 


Person  Analysis 

The  purpose  of  a  person  analysis  is  to  develop  an 
accurate  description  of  trainees  and/or  instructors. 
A  person  analysis  includes  an  assessment  of  the 
knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  other 
characteristics  possessed  by  those  individuals 
who  will  be  trained  or  who  will  conduct  training.  The 
rrxist  significant  outputs  of  a  person  analysis  are  a 
target  audience  description  (TAD)  and  a 
prerequisite  skills  listing.  To  design  a  training 
device  tnat  is  operable  by  the  target  audience, 
engineers  need  to  understand  the  skills 
instructors  and  students  biing  with  them  to  the 
training  situation. 

Learning  Analysis 

Learnirig  analysis  is  the  process  of  identifying  the 
knowledge  and  skills  that  must  be  acquired  for  a 
student  to  achieve  mastery  of  a  job.  duty,  or  task. 
Learning  analysis  also  considers  how  students 
may  learn  best  and  in  what  instructional  setting 
certain  objectives  should  be  taught.  The  product.^ 
of  a  learning  analysis  include  a  listing  of 
knowledge  and  skills,  learning  objectives,  and 
instructional  setting  descriptions.  In  addition  to 
understanding  the  mission  context,  the  tasks  that 
must  be  trained,  and  the  skills  people  bring  with 
them  to  the  training  situation,  design  engineers 
reed  to  have  an  awareness  of  how  student 
learning  occurs.  With  knowledge  of  the  learning 
situation,  designers  are  more  likely  to  ensure 
incorporation  of  those  instructional  features  which 
most  effectively  support  learning. 

Requirements  Analysis 

Requirements  analysis  includes  activities  such  as 
describing  essential  training  system  characteristics 
and  functions,  identifying  necessary  training 
system  modifications,  and  considering  various 
training  system  alternatives.  The  requirements 
analysis  process  provides  absolutely  critical  input 
to  the  engineering  design  effort.  Training 
requirements  analysis  differs  from  the  engineering 
requirements  definition  process  in  that  the  focus 
for  training  is  purely  on  identifying  what  is 
necessary  to  conduct  effective  training.  The 
engineering  requirements  definition  is  more 
focused  on  what  the  system  must  do  from  a 
hardware  and  software  standpoint.  The  most 
important  output  of  the  training  requirements 
analysis  process  is  a  description  of  training 
program  requirements. 


Throughput  Analysis 

The  goal  of  throughput  analysis  is  to  identify  the 
numbers  of  instructors,  training  devices,  and 
students  required  to  support  the  fielding  and 
operation  of  prime  mission  equipment. 
Throughput  analysis  examines  various 
combinations  of  resource  variables  (e  g.,  course 
length,  percent  of  hands-on  time,  crew  size,  etc.) 
to  determine  the  optimum  mix  of  resources 
necessary  to  provide  effective  training. 
Throughput  information  is  important  to  the 
engineering  design  activity  because  the 
capabilities  and  functions  of  any  training  system 
are  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  number  of  devices 
available  and  on  the  number  of  people  using 
those  devices.  For  example,  a  system  that  must 
support  one  instructor  managing  eight  student 
stations  will  be  much  more  complex  in  functionality 
than  a  system  which  requires  one  instructor  to 
manage  only  two  student  stations.  If  an  instructor 
must  manage  many  devices  and  the  learning 
experiences  of  many  students,  the  training  system 
needs  to  include  automated  tools  to  help  the 
instructor  monitor  and  evaluate  student 
performance.  To  build  a  useable  training  system, 
engineers  should  understand  the  significance  of 
throughput  and  workload  issues. 

Media  Analysis 

The  main  objective  of  a  media  analysis  is  to 
determine  what  categories  of  equipment, 
technologies,  or  materials  are  the  most  effective 
means  for  delivering  training.  Media  analysis 
includes  an  assessment  of  cand,  date  media  and 
the  matching  of  appropriate  media  to  a  specific  set 
of  learning  objectives.  For  design  engineers,  the 
most  useful  output  of  a  media  analysis  is  a  listing  of 
desired  media  attributes  and  features.  This  listing 
provides  guidance  as  to  what  kinds  of  features 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  training  device. 
The  information  provided  by  a  media  analysis 
allows  designers  to  focus  their  efforts  and 
concentrate  on  those  system  capabilities  that  are 
necessary  and  critical  for  training. 

Measurement  Analysis 

Measurement  analysis  is  usually  assoc  iated  v/ifh 
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analysis  is  to  identify  what  should  be  measured 
and  how  it  should  be  measured  to  best  assess  a 
student's  grasp  of  the  training  objectives.  O.'ie  o( 
the  products  of  a  measurement  analysis  is  a 


performance  measuiement  requirements  list. 
Measurement  analysis  may  contribute  to  the 
engineering  design  activity  by  identifying  those 
key  aspects  of  student  performance  that  must  be 
monitored,  collected,  and  evaluated. 

Fidelity  Analysis 

The  main  objective  of  a  fidelity  analysis  is  to 
determine  the  minimum  levels  of  training  system 
fidelity  required  to  adequately  train  critical  tasks. 
Fidelity  analysis  is  performed  to  determine  the 
levels  at  which  the  physical  components, 
functional  capabilities,  and  environmental  aspects 
of  an  operational  system  should  be  replicated  in  a 
training  system.  Fidelity  level  requirements  are  the 
main  output  of  a  fidelity  analysis.  By  specifying 
v^hat  capabilities  need  to  be  implemented,  and  at 
what  level  those  capabilities  should  be 
implemented,  fidelity  information  provides 
invaluable  guidance  to  design  engineers. 

MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE  FOR 
TRAINING  SYSTEM  DESIGN 

The  main  purpose  of  the  management  structure 
presented  in  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  practical  and 
flexible  approach,  or  methodology,  which  may  be 
applied  during  the  design  cf  a  training  system  to 
ensure  training  considerations — requirements, 
jobs,  personnel,  issues,  etc. — are  effectively 
communicated  and  understood  at  the  critical 
points  in  design  for  integration  into  the  training 
device.  The  management  structure  addresses  the 
types  of  training  products  available,  the  kinds  cf 
support  capabilities  which  may  be  exercised,  the 
appropriate  timing  for  specific  training  inputs,  the 
means  of  preseniaiiott  and  recorniriended 
utilization  of  training  products,  and  the  expertise 
provided  by  training  personnel  during  training 
system  design. 

Overview  of  Managerrtenf  Structure 

The  management  siruciure  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
interaction  renommend^d  between  the 
engineering  design  activity  and  th*'  training 
development  process  during  training  system 
design.  This  interaction  was  depicted  with  the  bold 
double-headed  ariow  in  the  training  system  design 

I...  -ix 

The  success  of  the  management  approach 
presented  in  this  paper  is  dependent  upon  a  few 
important  assumptions.  First,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
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training  system  design  team,  which  is  comprised  of 
a  selected  group  of  individuals  with  various 
technical  backgrounds  (i.e.,  systems,  software, 
hardv/are),  must  include  at  least  one  training 
professional. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  activities  and 
efforts  which  comprise  the  phases  of  the 
engineering  design  activity  and  the  training 
development  process  are  understood  and 
practiced.  The  intention  of  the  management 
structure  is  to  focus  on  the  insertion  of  customary 
training  products,  processes,  and  expertise  into  a 
collective,  general  engineering  design  activity:  the 
management  structure  does  not  address  v/hat  is 
required  to  manage  either  the  engineering  design 
activity  or  the  training  development  process 
individually. 

Finally,  it  is  expected  that  the  recommended 
interaction  process  will  not  be  natural  or 
unanimously  understood,  but  instead  will  be 
initially  awkward  and  technically  challenging; 
therefore,  it  is  assumed  normal  managerr.ent 
support  functions  (e.g.,  coordinating,  directing, 
monitoring)  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
merits/benefits  of  the  management  structure, 
facilitate  and  encourage  data  exchanges,  and 
create  a  po.sitive  work  environment. 


Description  of  Management  Structure 

To  better  understand  the  management  structure,  a 
brief  description  of  the  components  or  elements 
of  the  management  structure  is  beneficial.  There 
are  two  components  in  the  management  structure 
which  are  essentially  fixed  (i.e.,  non-changing)  and 
not  modular  in  nature.  The  fixed  components 
provide  the  framework  upon  which  the 
management  structure  is  built. 


One  of  the  fixed  components  is  the  overall  context 
in  which  the  management  structure  resides.  The 
modular  components  of  the  management 
structure  are  enclosed  between  the  engineering 
design  activity  and  the  training  development 
process  presented  in  the  training  system  design 
model  (see  Figure  2).  This  overall  context  provides 
the  framework  ,'or  interactions,  as  well  as  the  time 
reference  for  exchange  associated  with  the 
mariagsrTior.t  structure  by  vi.rtue  c!  the  parallel 
phases  contained  within  the  training  system 
model.  This  helps  ensure  coordinated  schedules 
for  training  and  engineering,  v/hich  allow 
interactions  and  exchanges  to  happen  effectively. 
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Management  Structure 

The  requirements  definition,  preliminary  design, 
and  detailed  design  activities  comprise  the  second 
fixed  component  of  the  management  structure. 
These  activities  normally  occur  during  training 
device  design.  The  management  structure  is  built 
around  these  core  design  activities,  and  focuses 
on  providing  additional  contributions  during  these 
activities  that  will  ultimately  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  training  device,  training  program,  and  eventual 
training  system. 


In  addition  to  the  fixed  components,  there  are 
components  within  the  management  structure 
intended  to  be  modular.  It  is  expected,  in  order  to 
provide  the  flexibility  to  apply  the  management 
structure  to  many  types  of  training  system  design 
efforts,  that  each  of  the  modular  components  and 
its  respective  attributes  may  be  used  in  any 
combination  without  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of 
the  overall  management  structure.  The 
management  structure  is  based  on  four  unique 
modular  components: 

1)  The  Training  Products  -  The  training 
products  are  referred  to  as  either  direct  or 
supporting  inputs.  The  direct  inputs  are  those 
training  products,  such  as  task  inventories,  job 
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descriptions,  and  resource  requirements  list, 
which  result  from  the  training  development 
analytical  processes  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
paper.  The  supporting  inputs  are  training 
products,  such  as  test  evaluation  criteria  and 
sample  courseware,  which  may  be  created  during 
the  development  and  evaluation  phases  of  the 
training  davelopment  process  to  assist  in  specific 
engineering  design  activities,  but  that  would  not 
normally  need  to  be  developed  if  no  such  support 
were  required. 

The  training  products  are  represented  in  the 
management  structure  diagram  with  boxes  (see 
Figure  3).  A  box  containing  a  label  is  provided  for 
each  of  the  training  products  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  input  during  a  particular  phase  of 
the  engineering  design  activity. 


Figure  3  Management  Structure  Modular 
Components  Key 


2)  The  Support  Activities  -  The  additional 
"perks"  or  activities  which  result  naturally  from  the 
synergy  inherent  in  the  integration  of  training 
products  and  personnel  into  the  training  system 
design  are  referred  to  as  “support  activities."  For 
example,  during  preliminary  design  activities, 
training  personnel  would  be  available  to  assist  in 
smart  decision  making  during  trade-off  .studies; 
therefore,  trade-off  studies  are  considered  a 

In  the  management  structure  diagram,  the  support 
activities  are  represented  with  the  lightty-shaded, 
inner  circle  surrounding  the  core  activities  circle 
(see  Figure  3).  .-xamples  of  possible  support 


activities  v.'hich  may  enhance  the  core  activities 
associated  with  a  particular  phase  of  the 
engineering  design  activity  are  listed  W'ithin  the 
inner  circle  in  the  management  structure. 

3)  The  Training  Expertise  -  The  unique  areas 
of  training  background  and  kriowledge  possessed 
by  training  personnel  are  referred  to  as  the 
“training  expertise."  The  types  of  training  expertise 
which  are  addressed  in  the  management  structure 
were  discussed  earlier  in  this  paper  (i.e.,  training 
analyst,  instructional  designer,  instructor,  etc.). 

The  training  expertise  is  represented  by  the  dark- 
shaded.  outer  circle  which  surrourtds  the  support 
activities  and  core  activities  circles  (see  Figure  3). 
In  the  management  structure,  the  specific  types  of 
training  expertise  that  complement  the  core 
activities  associated  with  a  particular  phase  of  the 
engineering  design  activity  will  be  listed  within  the 
outer  circle. 

4)  The  Exchange  Method  -  The  method, 
mechanism,  or  manner  used  to  provide, 
disseminate,  and  share  data  is  referred  to  as  the 
“method  of  exchange."  The  methods  which  may 
be  used  to  exchange  data  are  not  specified  in  the 
management  structure.  Which  attributes  of  this 
component  to  use  should  be  determined  by  the 
user  of  the  management  structure  who  knows  best 
which  methods  will  be  reasonable  and  most 
effective  in  his  or  her  organization.  Some 
suggested  types  of  exchange  methods  to 
consider  include  formal  and  informal 
documentation,  formal  and  informal  presentations, 
group  and  one-on-one  dialogues,  formal  and 
informal  meetings,  brainstorming  exercises, 
question  and  answer  sessions,  discussion  groups, 
interviews,  points  of  contact,  briefings,  and 
reviews.  It  is  recommended  that  users  of  the 
management  structure  take  advantage  of  the  data 
exchange  opportunities  created  by  formal 
documentation  and  formal  review  requirements. 

Although  the  specific  methods  to  bo  used  to 
exchange  data  are  not  actually  listed  on  the 
management  structure,  arrows  are  shown 
connecting  each  training  product  to  the 
appropriate  core  activ.^y  to  represent  the  need  for 

*?xch5ri50  2t  thos6  points  Fijuro  3^  Tho 
arrow  also  reinforces  the  relationship  of  training 
inputs  to  core  activities. 


Presentation  of  Management  Structure 

The  management  structure  depicted  in  Figure  4 
shows  the  relationship  of  the  training  system 
design  and  the  training  products,  processes  arni 
personnel — or  components — described  and 
discussed  in  this  paper.  The  engineering  design 
activity,  diagrammed  in  a  chronological  manner  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  and  the  training 
development  process,  diagrammed  in  a 
chronological  manner  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
figure,  enclose  the  management  structure.  The 
center  of  the  management  structure,  which  is  the 
interaction  between  the  engineering  design 
activity  and  the  training  development  process,  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  sub-structures  to 
support  each  of  the  phases  of  the  engineering 
design  actu'ity.  Each  sub-structure  is  modular  and 
contains  the  possible  training  products,  support 
activities,  and  training  expertise  that  are 
complementary  to  the  core  activity  it  supports. 

Using  the  management  structure  is  as  simple  as  1) 
customizing  the  management  structure  and  2) 
incorporating  the  management  structure  into  the 
overall  management  of  the  training  system  design 
effort.  Customizing  the  management  structure 
includes  selecting  the  training  products  and 
support  activities  which  are  either  applicable, 
available  or  beneficial,  identifying  training 
personnel  with  the  desired  training  expertise,  and 
determining  the  appropriate,  yet  feasible,  method 
of  exchange  for  each  training  input.  Incorporating 
the  management  structure  into  the  overall 
management  of  the  training  system  design  effort 
involves  including  the  management  structure  in 
the  everyday  management  activities  of  planning, 
scheduling,  directing  and  monitoring. 

The  flexibility  and  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
management  structure,  along  with  the  natural 
synthesis  which  exists  within  the  training  system 
design  model  and  a  strong  desire  to  design— and 
eventually  develop — quality  training  systems,  will 
ensure  that  training  considerations  are 
successfully'  integrated  into  the  training  device. 

BENEFITS  FROM  CONSIDERING 
TRAINING 

In  conclusion,  there  are  several  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  incorporating  training  into  the 
engineering  design  effort.  First,  integration  of 
activities  contributes  to  a  concurrent  engineering 
thrust  and  demonstrates  responsiveness  to  the 


MANPRINT  and  IMPACTS  initiatives.  Second, 
integration  provides  additional  focus  arvJ  direction 
for  the  training  system  design  process.  This  focus 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  training  device  design  that 
more  closely  meets  the  critical  training 
requirements  and  that  is  a  “friendly",  useable 
system.  Also,  the  possiblity  of  re-engineering  to 
retrofit  necessary  capabilities  is  reduced.  Tfiird,  the 
use  of  training  products  eliminates  redundant 
analytic  efforts  and  may  result  in  cost  savings. 

Finally,  the  major  benefit  of  applying  the 
management  structure  described  in  this  paper  is  a 
reduction  in  the  “pain”  associated  with 
communicating  across  functional  teams.  By 
knowing  who  training  professionals  are,  what  kinds 
of  training  products  are  available,  how  training 
information  can  contribute  to  training  device 
design,  how  training  may  support  the  design 
process,  and  what  methods  of  exchange  may  be 
utilized,  both  engineers  and  training  personnel  will 
feel  more  comfortable  with  their  roles  in  the  training 
system  design  process.  Putting  the  training  intc 
training  system  design  is  necessary,  but  it  doesn't 
necessarily  have  to  hurt. 

SUMMARY 

To  summarize,  this  paper  has  described  training 
expertise  and  training  products  which  should  be 
integrated  into  the  training  device  design  process. 
Additionally,  this  paper  has  presented  a 
management  structure  model  which  may  be 
applied  to  facilitate  the  incorporation  of  training  into 
the  design  process. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  has  completed  a  new  series  of  guides  for  designers  of  instructional 
systems-Air  Force  Handbook  36-2235,  Information  for  Designers  of  Instructional  Systems.  Volume  3, 
Application  to  Acquisition,  covers  the  major  phases  of  the  instructional  system  development  (ISD)  process 
and  addresses  them  to  the  various  phases  of  defense  system  acquisition.  The  ISD  process  has  application 
in  all  acquisition  phases,  but  the  major  effort  occurs  between  the  demonstration  and  validation  phase  and 
the  production  and  deployment  phase.  The  new  Air  Force  ISD  model  incorporates  the  necessary  functions 
for  fielding  successful  total  training  systems.  Fielding  a  new  defense  system  with  a  total  training  system 
is  a  project  that  requires  considerable  management,  coordination,  and  integration.  Interface  of  the  ISD 
process  with  the  system  engineering  process  ensures  that  critical  functions  are  not  overlooked  early  in  the 
overall  design  and  that  these  requirements  are  tracked  throughout  the  acquisition  for  full  implementation 
and  life  cycle  support.  This  guide  incorporates  lessons  learned  from  the  past,  applying  a  systematic,  orderly 
process  of  integrated  product  development  and  treating  ISD  and  system  acquisition  as  a  total  system. 


This  paper  discusses  this  new  application  of  the  ISD  process  in  acquisition,  the  redefinition  of  activities 
leading  to  a  common  terminology  for  instructional  designers  and  system  engineers,  and  the  orientation  to 
quality  improvement  of  the  total  training  system  throughout  the  life  cycle  of  the  defense  system. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Background 

The  application  of  the  Instructional  System 
Development  (ISD)  process  in  Aircrew  Training 
System  (ATS)  acquisition  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
brought  to  attention  the  need  to  update  the  Air 
Force  ISD  process.  A  baseline  analysis  was  ac¬ 
complished  across  the  operational  and  support 
communities  which  apply  the  ISD  process.  A 
recommendation  to  the  Air  Force  based  on  the 
results  of  the  baseline  analysis  was  that  separate 
guidelines  be  developed  for  major  instructional 
applications  to  address  the  unique  requirements  of 
each,  written  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  users' 
needs.  The  unique  performance  requirement 
defined  for  acquisition  was  the  interrelation  of 
engineering  and  training  information.  As  the  result 
of  this  recommendation,  the  Field  Test  AFP  50-68, 
Volume  3,  Information  for  Designers  of  Instruction¬ 
al  Systems -Application  to  Acquisition,  was 
developed.  This  volume  summarized  the  charted 
results  of  ihe  Aeronautical  Systems  Center  (ASC) 
Coursevi/are  Process  Action  Team  (PAT).  The 
Courseware  PAT  charted  the  courseware  develop¬ 
ment  process  occurring  within  the  system  engi¬ 
neering  process  for  total  training  system  acquisi¬ 
tion.  This  process  was  compiled  and  then  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  government/industry  steering  group 
for  training  system  acquisition.  (During  the  field 
test  of  AFP  50-68,  the  Air  Force  publications  office 
changed  the  nomenclature  to  AF(-(  36-2235.) 

Volume  3  is  the  user's  guide  designed  for  per¬ 
sonnel  to  use  while  applying  the  ISD  process  in 
defense  system  acquisition,  it  is  iriieiiueJ  lu  ue  an 
easy-reading  document  designed  for  the  ISD  novice 
as  well  as  the  veteran.  Its  purpose  is  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  many  applicable  regulations  and  manuals  into 


a  single  document  that  covers  the  phases  of  the 
ISD  process  and  addresses  them  to  the  various 
phases  of  defense  system  acquisition.  Volume  3 
treats  ISD  with  acquisition  as  a  total  system, 
incorporating  the  principles  of  integrated  product 
development  (IPD).  There  is  considerable  emphasis 
on  system  integration  tasks  and  tasks  not  typical 
of  I3D.  The  key  to  all  of  these  tasks  and  ISD  is 
integration  to  the  total  system.  This  paper  pro¬ 
vides  an  overview  of  Volume  3,  focusing  on  some 
of  the  atypical  aspects  of  ISD  and  defense  system 
acquisition. 

Although  the  ISD  process  has  application  in  all 
acquisition  phases,  the  focus  of  Volume  3  is  where 
the  major  effort  occurs  between  the  demonstiation 
and  validation  phase  (I)  and  the  production  and 
deployment  phase  (III).  Since  the  acquisition  of 
major  defense  systems  can  routinely  take  ten  years 
or  more,  it  is  imperative  that  one  learns  how  to 
apply  the  phases  of  ISD  with  the  phases  of  acquisi¬ 
tion.  This  is  equally  important  for  modifications  to 
current  systems,  rrequent  coordination  and  evalu¬ 
ation  are  a  requirement  of  success,  as  is  revisiting 
of  prior  efforts  and  modifications  where  required. 
Figure  1  depicts  the  acquisition  life  cycle  mile¬ 
stones  and  phases. 

Lessons  Learned 

There  is  a  definite  contrast  between  the  eaily 
application  of  ISD  in  defense  system  acquisition 
and  the  process  applied  in  Volume  3.  In  the  early 
application  of  ISD,  the  consideration  for  training 
was  often  an  afterthought  and  was  treated  as  part 
of  the  logistics  elements  important  after  the  system 

Wds  iieiueu.  Tiie  uuideii  ui  ii ueyi aiiiiy  a  iidiiiiiiy 

system  was  on  the  operational  command.  ISD 
organizations  were  set  up  to  begin  preparation  of 
the  training  curriculum  in  a  time  frame  that  closeiy 
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corresponded  to  the  fielding  of  the  defense  system. 
These  organizations  quickly  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  obtaining  long-lead  items  such  as  training 
simulators  well  in  advance  of  the  first  defense 
system  delivery.  For  example,  the  FI  00  jet  engine 
(used  in  the  F-1 5  and  F-1 6  fighter  aircraft)  was  not 
available  for  training  purposes  until  eight  years 
after  deployment.  As  a  result,  efficient  and  effec¬ 
tive  maintenance  was  not  available.  In  another 
example,  operational  E-3A  AWACS  (Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System)  aircraft  had  to  be 
used  as  trainers  because  trainers  were  not  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  defense  system.  In  contrast,  the 
application  of  the  process  in  Volume  3  in  a  total 
quality  environment  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
courseware  development  time  by  40  percent  for 
the  C-17  ATS.  The  first  crews  trained  in  the  C-17 
training  system  were  received  by  the  test  force  at 
Edwards  AFB,  California,  and  were  complimented 
by  the  test  force  as  being  the  best-prepared  crews 
ever.  Delivery  of  the  integrated  training  system. 


including  full-mission  simulation,  was  at  the  home 
base  when  required.  The  application  does  what 
the  process  was  designed  to  do  in  the  first 
place— improve  training  effectiveness  and 
efficiency. 

TOTAL  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

A  total  training  system  is  all-inclusive  for 
meeting  the  training  requirements.  The  training 
system  is  systematically  developed  to  include  the 
entire  life  cycle  curriculum  as  well  as  the  course¬ 
ware,  classroom  aids,  training  simulators  and 
devices,  and  operational  equipment  to  present  the 
curriculum.  The  training  system  also  includes  the 
personnel  and  logistic  support  to  operate,  maintain, 
or  employ  a  defense  system. 

Fielding  a  new  defense  system  with  a  total 
instructional  system  is  a  project  that  requires 
considerable  management,  coordination,  and 
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Figure  1 .  System  Acquisition  Life  Cycle 
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integration.  Lessons  learned  in  fielding  total  in¬ 
structional  systems  have  shown  that  organizations 
responsible  for  integration  of  the  sy-stem  have 
often  been  left  scramoling.  Why?  Because  impor¬ 
tant  and  sometime.s  even  critical  functions  were 
overlooked  early  in  the  overall  design.  The  short¬ 
falls  range  from  "common  sense"  such  as  failing  to 
analyze  student  production  requirements,  to  "tech¬ 
nical"  such  as  improper  integration  of  out-the- 
ccckpit  visual  system  design  with  the  design  of  the 
simulator.  Analysis  of  successful  programs  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  are  basic  top-level  functions 
required  for  operation  of  a  total  instructional 
system. 

System  Functions 

The  basic  top-level  functions  must  be  in  place 
before  a  training  system  can  operate.  These  sys¬ 
tem  functions,  shown  in  Figure  2,  include  manage¬ 
ment,  support,  administration,  and  delivery,  and 
evaluation  which  occurs  throughout  the  process. 

Management  is  the  function  of  directing  or 
controlling  all  aspects  of  the  in.structional  system. 
These  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  conducting 
instruction.  Support  includes  those  activities  that 
provide  for  and  maintain  the  system  on  a  day-to- 
day  and  long-term  basis.  This  includes  long-range 
planni.ng  as  well  as  day-to-day  activities.  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  the  part  of  management  that  performs  the 
day-to-day  tasks  of  operating  an  instructional 
system.  This  includes  functions  such  as  documen¬ 
tation,  student  assignments,  and  student  records. 


Figure  2.  System  Functions 


Delivery  is  the  means  of  giving  students  the  in¬ 
struction.  Instructors,  computers,  and  textbooks 
are  examples  of  ways  to  deliver  instruction. 
Evaluation  is  the  continuous  process  of  gathering 
feedback  data  through  formative,  summative,  and 
operational  evaluation  to  assess  the  system  and, 
most  importantly,  assess  student  performance. 

Using  these  essential  functions  to  design  the 
overall  training  system  architecture  and  then 
allocating  them  to  the  respective  system  compo¬ 
nents,  or  people  responsible,  ensures  that  these 
functions  are  operational  when  the  total  instruc¬ 
tional  system  is  fielded.  ISD  products  are  integrat¬ 
ed  into  the  total  system,  and  aspects  of  the  system 
functions  are  active  throughout  all  phases  of  the 
ISO  process. 

ISD  Phases 

The  ISD  phases  used  in  the  systems  approach 
are  >)nalysis,  design,  development,  and  impiementa- 
tion.  Evaluation  activities  are  integrated  into  each 
phase  of  this  process.  To  summarize  these 
phases: 

•  Analyze  and  determine  what  instruction  is 
needed. 

•  Design  instruction  to  meet  the  need. 

•  Develop  instructional  materials  to  support 
system  requirements. 

•  Implement  tiie  instructional  system. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  evaluation  is  a 
central  function  that  takes  place  at  every  phase. 
ISD  is  a  continuous,  systematic  process  with 
continuous  evaluation.  ISD  in  iho  Air  Force  is  used 
as  a  tool  to  ensure  that  quality  systems  are  built  to 
the  customer's  satisfaction.  It  helps  managers  and 
instructional  developers  build  programs  that  teach 
what  Air  Force  people  need  to  know,  when  they 
need  to  know  it,  in  the  most  effective  and  most 
efficient  manner  possible. 

Quality  Improvement  Process 

The  iSD  process  implements  all  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Quality  Air  Force  (QAF)  program. 
Quality  is  the  vehicle  to  ensure  that  instructional 
bysieiiir>  dte  uunl  aou  uclivcrcd  custcmcr  centered. 
Quality  improvement  (Ql)  is  the  continuous,  orga¬ 
nized  c'eation  of  beneficial  change.  It  occurs 
throughout  the  ISD  process.  The  updated  ISD 
model,  shown  in  Figure  3,  depicts  Me  interaction 
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of  the  ISD  phases  with  the  system  functions  and 
quality  improvement. 


APPLICATION  TO  DEFENSE 
SYSTEMS  ACQUISITION 


This  makes  training  system  development  a  part  of 
the  integrated  product  development  (IPD)  team. 
Preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  IPD  team,  the 
operational  command  forms  a  training  planning 
team  (TPT). 

Training  Planning  Team 

The  Air  Force  recognizes  the  need  for  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  and  requires  that  a  Training 
Planning  Team  (TPT)  be  formed  early  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  cycle.  A  TPT  is  defined  as  an  action  group 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  pertinent 
functional  areas,  disciplines,  and  interests  involved 
in  the  life  cycle  of  a  specific  defense  training 
system.  For  a  new  acquisition,  the  TPT  is  formed 
at  pre-concept  and  continues  throughout  the 
acquisition  and  day-to-day  operation  of  the  training 
system.  The  personnel  on  the  TPT  represent  the 
using  command,  the  system  program  office,  and 
other  concerned  agencies.  The  TPT  develops  and 
uses  the  System  Training  Plan  (STP)  to  ensure  that 
training  considerations,  constraints  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  adequately  addressed  in  the  defense 
system  acquisition  modification  process. 


Manpower,  personnel,  and  training  (MPT) 
issues  cycle  throughout  the  entire  weapon  system 
acquisition  process.  The  result  of  effectively  han¬ 
dling  these  MPT  issues  can  be  concurrent  delivery 
of  these  support  elements  with  the  delivery  of  the 
defense  system.  Once  delivered,  these  MPT 
elements  are  sustained  with  the  defense  system 
throughout  its  life  cycle. 

ISD  is  the  process  for  managing  the  acquisition 
of  the  training  system  for  the  defense  system. 
This  training  system  must  be  developed  in  the 
context  of  manpower  and  personnel  estimates  as 
well  as  defense  system  hardware  and  software 
design.  Since  the  training  system  must  be  current 
with  the  weapon  system  design,  development  and 
production,  and  then  systems  engineering  must 
also  address  the  interface  of  ISD. 


The  primary  objective  of  the  training  planning 
team  is  to  get  the  right  agencies  communicating 
and  coordinating  from  the  very  beginning  as  a 
team.  Once  a  System  Program  Office  (SPO)  is 
formed,  the  TPT  bridges  between  the  SPO  and  the 
operating  command.  The  goal  is  to  develop  the 
STP  and  keep  it  current  throughout  the  life  cycle  of 
the  defense  system. 

Likewise,  the  primary  operating  command  will 
establish  and  chair  TPTs  throughout  the  life  cycle 
of  the  defense  system.  While  the  TPT  may  not 
meet  every  day,  every  week,  or  even  every  quar¬ 
ter,  they  will  meet  frequently  enough  to  evaluate 
changes  in  the  defense  system  for  their  effect  on 
the  training  system.  The  TPT  will  update  the  STP 
annually  or  when  changes  occur  that  affect  training 
in: 


System  engineering  is  a  process  which  has 
been  used  for  systematic  development  of  the 
defense  system  as  well  as  the  training  device 
hardware  and  software.  The  recent  expansion  of 
the  training  system  concept  to  encompass  the  full 
life  cycle  of  training  for  aircrew  and  maintenance 
personnel  within  a  defense  system  acquisition  has 
brought  about  an  integration  of  the  traditional  ISD 
p-'ocess  within  the  system  engineering  process. 


•  Tactics 

•  Personnel 

-  Structure 

-  Demographics 

-  Manning  levels 

•  Defense  system 

-  Hardware 

-  Software 

-  Subsystem 


•  Training  assets  availability 

•  Funding  priorities/levels 

•  Basing 

•  Operating  commands 

The  TPT  develops  and  implements  alternate 
training  strategies  until  the  training  system  be¬ 
comes  current  again  with  the  defense  system. 

Whenever  possible,  advance  notice  of  changes 
should  be  provided  to  the  TPT  to  allow  training  of 
personnel  prior  to  implementation  of  defense 
system  changes. 

System  Engineering  Interaction 

With  a  properly  operating  Training  Planning 
Team  and  a  System  Training  Plan  that  is  kept 
current,  proper  interfaces  should  be  occurring  with 
other  defense  system  acquisition  and  life  cycle 
support  functions  continuously.  One  important 
way  that  the  ISD  process  meshes  with  the  defense 
system  is  through  iriteraction  with  system  engi¬ 
neering.  An  "interaction"  is  a  two-way  street;  ISD 
and  system  engineering  communicate  and  support 
each  other.  But  why  is  it  important  and  how  does 
.t  happen?  First  of  all,  a  system  is  a  composite  of 
skilled  people  and  equipment  (hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware)  that  provide  an  operational  capability  to 
perform  a  stated  mission.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
ISD  is  the  systematic  process  employed  to  design 
and  develop  training  for  a  defense  system. 

The  system  engineering  process  is  a  logical 
sequence  of  activities  and  decisions  transforming 
an  operational  need  into  a  description  of  system 
performance  parameters  and  a  preferred  system 
configuration.  System  engineering  must  consider 
personnel,  the  skills  they  require,  and  the  training 
program  to  teach  these  skills  as  integral  parts  of 
the  defense  system.  Failure  to  integrate  ISD  into 
system  engineering  can  result  in  an  inadequately 
supported  system. 

System  engineering  addresses  those  training 
system  design  issues  having  to  do  with  translation 
of  training  system  functional  requirements  (stated 
by  ISD)  into  iiardware  and  software.  It  considers 
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equipment,  operations,  and  maintenance  concept. 
System  engineering  examines  new  technology, 
similar  systems,  and  existing  systems  to  arrive  at 
a  functional  description  of  the  system  in  terms  of 
hardware  and  software  requiremenrs.  The  system 


engineering  process  is  used  to  produce  the  man¬ 
agement  and  design  decisions  and  data  upon  which 
the  training  system  is  based.  ISD  alone  cannot 
fulfill  all  the  needs  of  a  total  training  system. 

ISD  and  s/stem  engineering  are  two  comple¬ 
mentary  processes  that  are  used  to  design  and 
develop  training  systems  for  defense  systems.  The 
processes  have  many  similarities  and  each  process 
accomplishes  functions  not  accomplished  by  the 
other.  All  individuals  involved  with  acquisition 
must  ensure  that  ISD  is  considered  in  system 
engineering  and  vice  versa.  Many  avenues  exist 
for  this  interaction.  Among  them  are: 

•  Acquisition  strategy 

•  Training  planning  teams 

•  System  training  plans 

•  Integrated  Manpower,  Personnel  and  Com¬ 
prehensive  Training  &  Safety  (IMPACTS) 

•  Requests  for  Proposal  (RFP) 

•  Logistic  support  pla.is 

•  Logistic  support  analysis 

•  Technical  interchange  meetings 

•  Quality  control 

•  Test  plans 

•  Design  reviews 

•  Program  development  plans 

System  engineering  reviews  of  system  require¬ 
ments  (SRR),  system  design  reviews  (SDR),  prelimi¬ 
nary  design  reviews  (PDR),  critical  design  reviews 
(CDR),  and  others  should  include  instructional 
system  reviews.  Functional  configuration  audits 
(FCA)  and  physical  configuration  audits  have  a 
correspoiiuiiig  courseware  readiness  review  (CRR). 
Tradeoffs  are  necessities  in  system  engineering. 
This  includes  instructional  system  options  consid¬ 
ered  at  each  phase  of  the  process.  Design  deci¬ 
sions  are  reflected  not  only  in  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  but  also  in  courseware. 

Acquisition  Strotagy 

At  a  point  when  the  TPT  is  formed  and  the  STP 
is  being  written,  a  preliminary  decision  will  be 
made  on  whether  or  not  to  contract  for  all  or  parts 
of  the  training.  Assuming  the  decision  is  to  have 


the  command  with  program  management  responsi¬ 
bility  will  develop  an  acquisition  strategy.  The 
acquisition  strategy  is  finalized  before  each  con¬ 
tracted  activity. 


In  developing  an  acquisition  strategy,  the 
following  should  be  considered  by  the  SPO  in 
coordination  with  the  user. 

•  Current  federal  acquisition  regulations 

•  Funding  availability  and  constraints 

•  Defense  system  schedules 

•  Complexity  of  training  system 

•  Types  of  training  being  acquired 
(operator/maintenance/other) 

•  Sole  vs.  multiple  sourcing 

•  Lease  vs.  purchase 

•  Trained  personnel  requirements 

How  many? 

When  needed? 

•  One-time  course  vs.  life  cycle  use 

•  Total  contractor  training  vs.  turnkey 
(using  command  operation) 

•  Other  considerations 

Getting  the  ’big  picture’  is  important  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  acquisition  strategy  The  total  instruc¬ 
tional  system  perspective  is  needed  to  understand 
its  full  scope  and  how  the  integration  will  take 
place  in  order  to  nave  a  fully  operational  system. 
Though  a  contracted  activity  may  be  treated  as 
independent,  the  tie  into  the  "big  picture"  ensures 
a  good  fit.  Always  consider  how  the  instructional 
system  fits  into  the  overall  defense  system  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Choosing  the  wrong  acquisition  strategy  not 
only  affects  the  instructional  system,  but  can  also 
cause  delays  in  the  defense  system  testing,  sup¬ 
port,  and  initial  operational  capability. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  occurs  throughout  the  ISD  process. 
Once  instruction  has  been  conducted,  the  Air  Force 
will  be  specifically  concerned  with  determining  how 
well  the  training  is  achieving  its  objectives.  Evalua¬ 
tion  is  the  feedback  that  helps  ensure  that  training 
objectives  are  achieved  and  the  quality  of 
graduates'  performance  is  acceptable.  The  process 
continuously  evaluates  the  course  to  determine  if 
it  is  operating  as  designed.  For  example,  six 
months  after  students  graduate,  are  they  still  able 
to  meet  job  performance  requirements?  If  not, 
why  not?  Is  it  because  of  shortfalls  in  the  course? 


changes  in  the  course  be  undertaken?  These  are 
the  kinds  of  questions  you  must  ask  and  reviews 
you  must  make  to  ensure  that  the  training  tltat  was 
developed  is  effective  and  efficient. 


While  evaluation  occurs  throughout  the  ISD 
process,  formative  evaluation  should  start  early  and 
continue  through  development,  production,  and 
test  activities.  It  is  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  planning  to  course  readiness  review  or  validation 
of  materials. 

One  purpose  of  the  formative  evaluation  period 
is  to  evaluate  lesson/course  development  during 
the  "formative"  stages.  It  allows  for  corrections 
(remedies)  to  be  made  before  training  is  fully 
implemented.  It  also  includes  acceptance  testing 
of  equipment  and  software,  performance  verifica¬ 
tion  of  system  components,  and  assessment  of  the 
overall  training  system  integration. 

Summative  evaluation  begins  at  the  Course¬ 
ware  Readiness  Review,  overlaps  the  formative 
evaluation  period,  and  terminates  at  the  Training 
System  Readiness  Review. 

During  summative  evaluation,  the  training 
system  is  tested  in  the  operational  environment  to 
validate  the  requirement  baseline  and  assess  the 
"summed"  effect  of  the  total  tiaining  piucess. 

Duiing  summative  eva'uation,  questions  are 
answered,  such  as: 

•  How  well  has  the  training  been  accomplished 
as  reflected  by  operational  requirements? 

•  Do  graduates  of  a  course  meet  e.stablished 
training  system  and  operational  performance 
standards? 

•  Are  the  training  system  performance  standards 
correct? 

•  How  can  the  training  be  better  accomolished? 

The  primary  purpose  of  summative  evaluation 
is  to  determine  whether  the  training  developed  for 
the  students  is  effective  and  efficient.  It  is  the 
process  of  collecting  data  from  students,  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  other  key  evaluation  interfaces  as  they 
use  instructional  media  in  the  actual  training  envi¬ 
ronment.  Its  purpose  is  also  to  identify  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  training  media  or  instructional 
management  system  components  that  result  in 
poor  learning,  inefficiency,  or  poor  student  accep- 
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Internal  and  external  evaluation  are  categories 
of  evaluation.  Internal  is  vrithin  the  training  system 
and  external  is  outside  the  training  system.  Intef- 


nal  and  extertial  evaluation  activities  occur  within 
summative  and  operational  evaluation. 

The  key  difference  between  summative  and 
operational  evaluation  is  a  matter  of  degree.  The 
evaluation  activities  in  summative  evaluation  are 
very  intense  and  look  at  every  possible  data  input. 
A  review  is  conducted  daily  (if  not  more  frequently) 
to  assess  the  "bugs"  still  in  the  system  and  get 
them  worked  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  Once  the 
training  system  begins  to  stabilize,  then  the  more 
routine  period  of  operational  evaluation  begins. 
Data  is  collected  selectively  in  order  to  keep  a 
ouise  on  the  entire  system  and  its  individual  com¬ 
ponents.  When  areas  of  attention  are  raised  in 
importance,  then  more  intense  data  collection  is 
accomplished  only  on  that  area  and  then  phased 
back  as  :he  need  is  met.  Day-to-day  evaluation  is 
a  reflection  of  the  evaluation  activities  during 
summative  evaluation  but  is  less  intense.  Evalua¬ 
tion  continues  both  internally  and  externally  using 
some  of  the  same  methods  developed  for  summa¬ 
tive  evaluation. 

Interna!  evaluations  can  be  conducted  by 
reviewing: 

•  Course  documents 

•  Resources 

•  Instructional  facilities 

•  Instructor  performance 

•  Measurement  programs 

•  Other  sources  as  necessary 

External  evaluations  can  be  conducted  by: 

•  Questionnaires 

-  For  graduates 

-  For  supervisors 

•  Field  notes 

•  Job  performance  evaluations 

Operational  evaluation  begins  at  the  conclusion 
of  summative  evaluation  and  continues  throughout 
the  life  of  the  fully  operational  training  system. 
Evaluation  occurs  on  a  system  regardless  of  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  contractor-  or  USAF-operated.  Evaluation  in 
this  period  is  similar  to  summative  evaluation 
except  it  is  less  intense  and  reflects  long-term 
operational  data. 

The  purpose  of  operational  evaluation  is  to 
provide  real-time  data  for  use  in  reviews,  updates 


and  quality  improvement  of  training  systems.  It  is 
continuous  improvement. 

The  training  source  and  the  contract  determine 
who  conducts  the  operational  evaluation. 

Operational  evaluation  is  a  general  reflection  of 
the  detailed  procedures  and  data  collection  begun 
in  summative  evaluation  but  is  more  selective  in 
data  which  continues  to  be  collected.  It  usually 
starts  at  the  Training  System  Readiness  Review 
and  lasts  throughout  the  life  cycle  of  the  program. 
The  emphasis  shifts  from  establishing  the  instruc¬ 
tional  value  of  the  courses  to  detecting  flaws  or 
deterioration.  The  primary  goal  is  to  maintain  and 
improve  course  quality  throughout  the  program  life 
cycle.  The  following  issues  should  be  addressed  in 
operational  evaluation; 

•  Measurement  and  assessment  of  student 
learning  in  comparison  to  established  training 
requirements  and  objectives 

•  Measurement  of  terminal  objectives  (qualifi¬ 
cation/certification) 

•  Identification  and  resolution  of  discrepancies 
and  deficiencies  in  courseware  and  the  training 
system 

•  Assessment  of  training  in  light  of  modification/ 
upgrades  in  the  defense  system 

Operational  evaluation  continues  by  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  means,  using  to  some  degree  the 
same  methods  developed  in  summative  evaluation. 

SUMMARY 

The  ISD  process  is  really  a  derivative  of  the 
system  engineering  process  and  can  be  integrated 
in  the  acquisition  of  training  systems  for  new 
defense  systems.  The  once-perceived  disconnect 
between  the  ISD  community  and  the  system 
engineering  community  is  more  semantic  than  real, 
and  AFK  36-2235,  Volume  3  provides  the  common 
understanding  for  both  communities.  This  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  a  part  of  the  integrated  product 
development  process  and  should  be  managed 
within  the  training  system  product  group  for  the 
life  cycle  of  the  defense  system. 

The  process  of  total  training  sy.stem  design 
begins  with  the  basic  training  system  functions. 
Ttie  training  system  functions  are  key  to  building 
the  overall  training  system  architecture,  assuring 
that  all  these  functions  necessary  for  successful 
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operation  are  in  fact  fielderj  for  implementation. 
The  tracking  of  the  training  system  design  through 
the  system  engineering  reviews  ensures  that  the 
system  and  component  level  specifications  map  the 
functions  into  requirements.  The  lest  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  training  system  and  its  components 
assures  that  integration  of  the  training  system 
functions  occurs,  requirements  are  met,  and  the 
total  training  system  becomes  operational  as 
designed. 

The  quality  mindset  throughout  the  acquisition 
and  on  throughout  the  life  cycle  of  the  defense 
system  keeps  the  dynamic  processes  of  ISO  and 
system  engineering  active.  Appropriate  phases  of 
these  processes  are  entered  as  the  feedback  from 
the  internal  and  external  evaluation  activ'ities  gives 
indications  for  a  need  to  improve.  Continuous 
improvement  results  in  a  training  system  wfiich 
meets  the  needs  of  the  user  and  continues  to  be 
effective  as  well  as  efficient. 
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ABSTRACT 

Two  decades  of  military  experience  with  ISD  have  yielded  mixed  results.  Depending  on  one's 
perspective,  "doing  ISD"  may  still  be  considered  essential  to  the  development  of  effective,  efficient 
training  systems  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  resource-consuming  chore  to  be  avoided  to  the  extent 
possible.  Both  perspectives  and  numerous  variations  have  merit.  This  paper  examines  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  ISD  models  and  their  applications  and  discusses  potential  solutions, 
including  redefining  ISD's  role.  The  problems  with  ISD,  the  acquisition  process,  and  Navy  training 
in  general  are  not  simple,  and  filling  the  knowledge  gaps,  streamlining  processes,  and  producing 
better-equipped  ISD  practitioners  are  only  partial  solutions.  Although  the  paper  focuses  on  naval 
aviation,  it  is  applicable  to  other  naval  activities  and  military  services. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  acquisition  and  fielding  of  a  large-scale 
training  system  in  parallel  with  a  weapon  system 
can  involve  years  of  effort,  thousands  of  tasks, 
hundreds  of  people,  and  a  paper  trail  that 
extends  for  miles.  Managers  and  performing 
agencies  juggle  the  demands  of  budget, 
schedule,  and  reporting  requirements  while 
undoing  and  redoing  training  system  efforts  in 
response  to  changes  in  the  parent  weapon 
system.  High-cost  items,  regardless  of  the  role 
they  will  ultimately  play  within  the  trainirrg 
system,  typically  consume  the  major  share  of 
resources  and  attention.  Weeks  or  months  can 
be  spent  negotiating  compromises  and  changes. 
Resolution  of  one  problem  may  create  others, 
and  the  cycle  of  compromising,  undoing  and 
redoing  starts  again.  It  doesn't  take  long  for  an 
effort  to  derail,  and  it's  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the 
overall  objectives. 

Still,  training  systems  get  developed  and  fielded- 
not  necessarily  within  budget,  on  schedule,  or  in 
a  form  that  remotely  resembles  the  original 
design,  but  fielded  nonetheless.  And,  over  time, 
most  military  people  learn  to  perform  their  jobs 
reasonably  well.  How  this  happens  may  have 
little  to  do  with  Instructional  Systems 
Development  (ISD).  To  some,  "doing  ISD"  is 
considered  essential  to  the  development  of 
effective,  efficient  training  systems.  To  others, 
it  is  a  resource-consuming  chore  to  be  avoided  to 
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numerous  variations  have  merit.  This  paper 
examines  some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
ISD  and  makes  a  case  for  redefining  its  role  in 
the  acquisition  of  Navy  training  systems. 


Simulators  and  other  training  devices  will  still  be 
purchased,  academic  courses  will  still  be 
developed,  and  people  will  still  be  trained  with  or 
without  the  time  and  expense  of  ISD.  "Why  do 
ISD?"  turns  out  to  be  an  interesting  question. 
This  paper  focuses  on  naval  aviation,  but  it  is 
also  applicable  to  other  naval  activities  and 
military  services. 

THE  MILITARY  TRAINING  ENVIRONMENT 


Military  training  systems  are  rarely  static,  and 
their  modification  usually  continues  throughout 
The  life  cycle  of  the  parent  system.  Within  naval 
aviation,  as  a  result  of  aircraft  Engineering 
Change  Proposals  (ECPs),  new  tactics,  or  the 
identification  of  training  deficiencies,  new 
requirements  evolve  and  training  system 
elements  may  be  introduced  or  modified. 
Especially  within  fleet  aviation,  training  programs 
must  be  adaptabie--both  to  the  projected  needs 
of  the  next  deployment  and  to  the  constant  ebb 
and  flow  of  training  resources.  When  a  simulator 
is  down  for  modification,  bombs  aren't  available, 
or  range  time  is  limited,  workarounds  are 
implemented.  Today's  base  closures,  force 
draw-downs  and  realignments  also  require 
training  workarounds  and  training  system 
modifications.  The  required  flexibility  is  an 
inherent  part  of  the  military  environment. 


Training  programs  must  also  be  adaptable  to 
changes  in  preceding  or  follovy-on  courses  of 
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introduction  of  the  T-45  to  replace  the  T-2  and 
TA-4  in  the  undergraduate  advanced  jet  training 
program,  adjustments  may  be  required  both  in 
the  T-34  .syllabus  and  in  follow-on  Fleet 


Readiness  Squadron  (FRS)  syllabi.  Similarly,  the 
introduction  of  the  Joint  Primary  Aircraft  Training 
System  (JPATS)  or  other  system  to  replace  the 
T-34  may  impact  the  T-45  syllabus  and  others. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  works  on 
maintaining  the  training  continuum  within  one  or 
more  pipelines  that  the  changes  made  in  one 
course  of  instruction  to  accommodate  changes  in 
another  course  are  not  necessarily  made  to 
improve  or  maintain  training  effectiveness.  Being 
able  to  afford  one  change  may  mean  making 
other  changes  for  cost-savings  purposes.  The 
potential  impact  on  training  effectiveness  usually 
isn't  ignored-some  kind  of  analysis  is  done  to 
demonstrate  that  the  change  probably  won't  hurt 
or  may  even  enhance  training. 

It  was  to  this  environment,  in  part,  that  ISO  was 
introduced  approximately  20  years  ago.  Neither 
the  concept  of  a  systems  approach  to  training 
nor  the  procedures  that  became  part  of  the  ISO 
model  were  new.  However,  the  first  application 
within  naval  aviation  of  the  "new"  ISO  model  can 
bo  dated  to  1974  and  to  some  of  the  aircraft 
that  are  still  being  flown,  e.g.,  the  EA-6B,  E-2C, 
and  A-6E.'  Then-as  now--reactions  to  ISO 
varied.  The  words  of  McClelland,  writing  in 
1978  about  the  previous  25  years'  experience 
with  the  systems  approach  to  training  still  apply; 

"Today . the  full  potential  of  applying  the 

systems  approach  to  training  has  not  been 
realized."^ 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  basic  objective 
of  any  training  system  is  to  enable  people  to 
develop  the  capabilities  required  to  proficiently 
and  reliably  perform  their  jobs.  The  precise 
components  that  make  up  a  system  can  vary 
considerably -even  to  meet  the  same  training 
objectives-and  people  will  still  learn.  An 
effective  system  is  simply  one  that  works.  Even 
very  inefficient  training  programs  can  help  people 
develop  the  skills  required  to  perform  their 
missions-but  at  a  higher  cost  and  over  a  longer 
period  than  necessary.  Clearly,  in  the  resource- 
constrained  military  environment,  training  system 
development  efforts  must  maintain  a  focus  on 
both  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

THE  ROLE  OF  ISO:  IN  THEORY 

On  paper,  the  role  of  ISO  in  the  development  of 
a  new  training  system  is  straightforward.  ISO 


provides  the  logical  framework  and  proceduies 
for  systematically  identifying  training  system 
requirements  and  then  translating  these 
requirements  into  actual  instructional  materials, 
devices,  courses,  etc. 

ISO  consists  of  a  series  of  interrelated  activities, 
each  of  which  is  intended  to  provide  part  of  the 
data  required  to  produce  an  effective  training 
program.  This  series  of  activities  is  generally 
divided  into  five  phases:  analysis,  design, 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  (or 
quality  control).  The  analysis  phase  entails  the 
determination  of  tasks  that  must  be  performed  to 
operate  or  maintain  the  parent  system,  entry- 
level  skills  of  the  future  system  operators  and 
maintamers,  and,  based  on  those  two  sources  of 
information,  training  requirements.  During  the 
design  phase,  the  various  training  system 
elements  (courses,  trainers,  etc.)  will  be  ■jlanned. 
The  development  phase  entails  th"  actual 
production  and  tryout  of  training  mat"!  ,.  The 
implementation  phase  involves  putting  the  new 
or  modified  system  in  place  in  the  field.  The  final 
phase,  evaluation,  is  intendert  to  ensure  that  the 
system  continues  to  function  as  required 
throughout  its  use. 

Also  on  paper,  ISD  is  an  iterative  process  that 
provides  for  the  systematic  refinement  of  training 
requirements  and  materials  as  more  and  more 
information  becomes  available.  During  the 
development  of  a  new  weapon  system,  changes 
in  engineering  specifications  or,  initially, 
limitations  in  available  data  may  impact  the 
identification  of  training  requirements.  More 
than  one  report  (or  other  product)  may  have  to 
be  updated  simply  as  the  result  of  changing  a 
single  operator  or  maintenance  task.  This  is  not 
unusual,  and  provisions  are  generally  made  for 
the  revision  of  ISD  reports  as  required  to  reflect 
these  changes.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  each 
report  is  done  once  and  only  once  v^ithout 
updates.  Automated  systems  simplify  the  tasks 
of  managing  developmental  data,  reports  and 
courseware. 

ISD  also  plays  a  role  in  the  modification  of 
existing  systems.  Typically  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  same  sequence  of  activities  that  results  in 
identification  of  training  needs  and  resource 
requirements  for  a  new  system  is  repeated  for  an 
existing  system.  The  cycle  of  analysis, 
modification  as  required,  and  evaluation  will 
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continue  (in  some  form  or  another)  throughout 
the  life  cycle  of  the  system. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  various  ISO  procedural 
models  have  been  developed,  and  numerous 
handbooks,  standards,  and  specifications  have 
been  published.  Both  within  and  across  military 
services,  different  models  are  employed.  For 
example,  the  Navy  has  typically  used  one 
approach  for  the  development  of  aircrew  training 
programs  and  another  for  aviation  maintenance 
training.  Despite  methodological  differences,  the 
objective  is  the  same:  systematically  identify 
and  meet  training  requirements. 

To  ISD  practitioners,  the  question  "Why  do 
ISO?"  may  at  first  seem  incredible.  But  even  the 
enthusiasts  (most  of  them  anyway)  will  agree 
that  ISD  in  theory  sometimes  bears  little 
resemblance  to  ISD  in  practice. 

ISD  IN  PRACTICE:  THE  PROBLEMS 

ISD  is  labor-intensive,  time-consuming,  and 
costly,  but  so  is  the  process  of  acquiring  a 
training  system  without  the  use  of  ISD,  so  these 
factors  are  hardly  critical  determinants  of  its 
worth.  More  importantly,  the  application  of  ISD 
to  a  training  development  effort  provides  no 
guarantee  that  an  effective,  efficient  training 
program  will  result.  Numerous  factors  may 
combine  to  limit  both  ISO's  role  aiid  impact. 
Some  of  these  factors  are  discussed  below. 

Lack  of  Expertise 

For  the  most  part,  application  of  ISD  requires  the 
use  of  both  training  development  specialists  and 
specialists  in  the  system  being  developed.  The 
training  development  specialists,  knowledgeable 
about  training  technologies,  instructional 
strategies,  and  human  behavior,  set  the  pace  for 
ISD  efforts.  Tne  term  subject  matter  experts 
(SMEs)  applies  to  the  aircrew  and  maintenance 
personnel  who  fulfill  the  role  of  system 
specialists.  Some  SMEs  will  be  former  military 
personnel  hired  by  a  contractor  involved  in  the 
ISD  effort,  and  others  will  be  active-duty  military 
who  may  be  available  at  various  points  in  the 
process  to  assist  in  the  development  effort.  For 
example,  the  formation  of  an  instructional 
Systems  Advisory  Team  (ISAT),  which  entails 
on-site  availability  of  military  personnel,  provides 
regular  opportunities  for  informal  (and  formal) 
fleet  involvement  in  the  ISD  process.  Members 


of  the  Fleet  Project  Team  (FPT)  can  also  play  an 
essential  role  not  only  in  the  development  of 
trainers  but  in  the  development  of  curricula. 

SMEs  are  not  required  to  be  experts  in  ISD  to 
perform  their  jobs  well.  They  bring  other 
qualifications  (and  problems)  to  a  design  effort 
and  do  not  share  responsibility  for  lack  of 
expertise  in  ISD.  It's  the  inexperienced,  unskilled 
other  specialists  on  the  ISD  team--the  training 
system  designers  and  developers-who  pose 
major  problems  for  ISD  efforts.  ISD  is  not  an 
objective  approach  to  training  system 
development,  and  although  ISD  cookbooks  exist, 
none  would  permit  the  inexperienced  developer 
to  (intentionally)  construct  a  good  program. 

Decisions  at  each  step  in  the  ISD  process  entail 
combining  knowledge  of  learning  and 
instructional  techniques  with  best  judgment  and 
best  guesses.  In  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
designers,  the  resulting  training  programs  may  be 
inefficient  and  of  limited  effectiveness. 
Unfortunately,  technically  competent,  skilled, 
experienced  developers  sometimes  seem  to  be  in 
short  supply.  Unless  they  are  also  familiar  with 
the  military  environment,  their  recommendations, 
sound  as  they  may  be,  can  be  met  by 
incredulous  stares  or  simply  ignored. 

Insufficient, 'Excessive  Procedural  Guidance 

MIL-STD-1 379D  (Military  Training  Programs)  and 
many  other  ISD  documents  provide  guidance  for 
the  experienced  instructional  systems  developer 
on  what  should  be  done,  but  they  do  not 
describe  the  how.  And  the  "how"  can  usually  be 
approached  in  a  variety  of  ways--none 
necessarily  entirely  satisfactory.  For  example, 
the  specification  of  tasks  to  be  trained  seems  like 
a  simple  enough  undertaking.  In  practice,  there 
are  a  variety  of  ways  to  construct  task  listings 
and  numerous  theoretical  arguments  over  which 
is  preferred  and  why.  The  experienced  developer 
(if  allowed)  simply  applies  vr'hat  will  seemingly 
work  best  in  the  current  project.  Others  must 
resort  to  whatever  guidance  they  can  find. 
Attempts  to  provide  this  guidance  have  often 
resulted  in  overproceduralization  of  ISD  steps, 
with  the  same  unsatisfactory  results. 

Form  Over  Function 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  procedural  guidance, 
performing  agencies  and/or  government 
representatives  may  resort  to  microscopic 
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examination  of  what  is  available  to  glean  enough 
information  to  make  decisions  A  careiessly 
constructed  sentence  in  the  Statement  of  Work 
(SOW)  or  Data  Item  Description  (DID)  or  a 
sentence  that  usually  but  not  always  applies  to 
an  ISD  effort  is  taken  literally  by  one  or  both 
parties.  The  result  is  overemphasis  on  the  form 
of  a  deliverable  and  insufficient  attention  to  the 
purpose.  To  continue  the  example  of  the  task 
listing,  regardless  of  the  structure  used,  not  all 
human  endeavors  will  fit  neatly  into  the 
categories.  So  force-fitting  is  employed  to  meet 
the  SOW  or  DID  requirement,  and  the  intent  of 
various  task  statements  or  objectives  may  be 
distorted  in  the  process.  Since  most  ISD 
activities  are  interrelated,  what  is  done  at  one 
point  will  impact  what  is  done  at  the  next,  and 
inaccuracies  or  inconsistencies  may  be 
compounded  as  time  goes  on. 

Force-fitting  may  also  be  employed 
unintentionally.  Cookbooks,  developed  to  fill  the 
gap  caused  by  insufficient  procedural  guidance 
and  a  short  supply  of  trained  developers,  may 
provide  step  by-step  procedures  for  completing 
various  tasks.  These  steps  are  themselves 
simplifications,  and  reliance  on  them  again 
results  in  overemphasis  on  form. 

Incomplete  Applications 

Inadequate  and  incomplete  ISD  efforts  stem  from 
several  factors  including  inexperienced 
personnel.  Even  with  strong  team  members, 
available  resources  are  almost  always  inadequate 
to  permit  unconstrained  design,  development, 
and  evaluations  of  training  systems.  As  a  result, 
the  concept  of  a  training  "system"  may  stiii  not 
be  fully  realized. 

In  addition,  training  system  managers  differ  in 
their  understanding  of  or  willingness  to  apply 
ISD.  To  some,  doing  ISD  means  designing  and 
developing  the  paper-based  instructional  material 
to  be  used  to  support  classroom  instruction. 
They  are  perfectly  content  to  leave  that  to  the 
"experts"  while  they  manage  the  more  critical 
elements  of  the  system  -  facilities,  training 
devices,  and  other  hardvrare.  Even  believers  in 
the  ISD  concept  may  be  reluctant  to  apply  the 
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"new"  approach  to  training  or  a  "new"  piece  of 
training  equipment. 


Poor  Timing 

Many  ISD  efforts  have  failed  to  achieve  the 
desired  results  because  they  have  not  been 
initiated  at  the  proper  point  in  the  acquisition 
cycle  nor  synchronized  with  "real  world" 
requirements.  Tor  example,  trainer  specifications 
may  be  '  cveloped  well  before  the  ISD  effort  is 
off  the  ground.  Although  the  contractor  may  still 
be  responsible  for  completing  the  required  ISD 
steps--including  media  specification  and 
development  of  trainer  functional  characteristics 
-the  exercise  is  usually  pointless.  Similarly,  the 
training  system  manager  must  plan  for  facilities 
requirements  and  other  high-cost  oi  long  lead- 
time  items.  The  number  of  classrooms  and 
number  and  type  of  computers  for  computer- 
based  training  may  well  be  decided  long  before 
the  media  selection  process  indicates  such  a 
system  should  or  should  not  be  employed. 

Lack  of  Responsiveness 

As  suggested  in  the  previous  section,  lack  of 
responsiveness  of  ISD  to  the  training  system 
manager's  requirements  is  in  part  related  to 
ineffectual  timing  of  the  ISD  effort.  The 
manager  must  make  decisions  when  acquisition 
milestones  or  other  reporting  requirements 
dictate,  and  the  absence  of  ISD  data  doesn't 
change  that. 

Descriptions  of  the  ISD  process,  for  example  in 
MIL-STD-1 S79D,  typically  do  not  explicitly  relate 
ISD  products  to  acquisition  reporting 
requirements,  and  the  instructional  system 
developers  may  not  know  when  decisions  that 
will  impact  the  shape  and  substance  of  the 
tiaiiiifiQ  piogram  will  be  made.  Even  it  they  do 
know,  someone  on  the  team  (not  necessarily  the 
instructional  developer)  may  insist  on  rigid 
adherence  to  one  or  another  set  of  ISD 
procedures,  the  timing  will  still  be  off,  and  the 
manager  still  won't  get  the  data. 

WHAT'.S  RIGHT  WITH  ISD? 

It  should  be  fairly  obvious  that  the  problems  v/ith 
ISD  are  only  partly  due  to  inheient  deficiencies. 
ISD  models  are  simply  that  -  models  or 
frameworks  for  instilling  logic  and  order  to  a 
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Applied  knowledgeably,  the  ISD  framework  will 
always  result  in  some  improvement  in  the 
process.  Whether  the  model  is  called  ISD  or 
SAT  (systems  approach  to  training)  or  anything 


else,  yes,  some  sort  of  systematic  approach  to 
identifying  and  meeting  training  requirements  is 
essential  to  a  sound  acquisition  program. 

The  development  of  effective,  efficient  training 
systems  is  art  and  science  -  just  like  flying,  the 
practice  of  medicine,  or  diagnosing  equipment 
failures.  The  experienced  instructional  designer, 
who  brings  to  the  team  a  large  body  of 
theoretical  and  applied  research  on  learning,  is  an 
irreplaceable  element  in  the  design  and 
development  process.  Despite  gaps  in  the  base 
of  knowledge  about  human  performance,  enough 
evidence  is  available  to  predict  for  many  tasks 
the  effects  of  altering  basic  variables  like  time 
allotted  to  learn,  amount  and  distribution  of 
practice,  and  instructional  methods  and  media. 
These  variables  can  be  intentionally  manipulated 
to  improve  the  fit  between  training  needs  and 
the  demands  that  the  military  environment  places 
on  training  programs,  e  g.,  frequent  turnovers  of 
personnel;  the  requirement  to  schedule  training 
in  a  way  that  personnel  availability  can  be 
predicted;  the  need  for  a  series  of  courses;  the 
requirement  to  train  large  groups  of  people  with 
widely  varying  backgrounds  and  skills;  the  need 
for  flexibility,  etc.  Best  guesses  are  still  required, 
and  the  competent  developer  is  not  easily 
replaced. 

TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  REVISITED 

As  indicated  earlier,  an  effective  training  system 
is  simply  one  that  works,  and  many  people  might 
argue  successfully  that,  in  general,  military 
training  systems  do  work.  Even  a  casual 
observer  would  have  little  difficulty  distinguishing 
between  the  student  pilot  and  the  third-tour  fleet 
aviator.  The  smooth,  seemingly  effortless 
performance  of  the  proficient  aviator  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  erratic  performance  of  the 
novice  who  may  be  overextended  initially  even 
by  the  basic  task  of  flight  control. 

Obviously  people  learn,  but  "how  well", 
"compared  to  what",  and  "at  what  cost"  are 
questions  with  no  simple  answers.  The 
contribution  of  the  formal  training  system  to  skill 
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system--is  not  easily  measured.  Although  the 
Navy  collects  a  variety  of  data  that  can  be  used 
to  infer  the  effectiveness  or  efficiency  of  training 
systems,  formal  training  system  evaluations  are 


rarely  done.  When  they  are  done,  the  results  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  interpret  or  not  used  to 
impact  future  design  efforts. 

Even  without  precise  measures  of  effectiveness 
or  efficiency,  it's  not  difficult  to  find  evidence  of 
an  uneasy  fit  between  training  systems  delivered 
to  the  field  and  the  needs  of  the  users.  One 
doesn't  have  to  look  far  for  training  materials 
that  are  shelved  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
delivered,  device  design  features  or  entire 
devices  that  are  ignored,  and  unused  or 
underutilized  computer-based  training  systems. 
(Although  there  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  these 
uneasy  fits--includirig  some  good  ones--many  are 
not  related  to  ISD  and  aren't  the  focus  of  this 
paper.) 

Most  people  who  have  been  through  any  xind  of 
Navy  or  other  DoD  training  pipeline  need  not  look 
beyond  their  own  experience  to  understand  that 
people  who  are  motivated  to  learn  will  do  what 
they  can  to  learn--in  spite  of  the  system. 
Students  compensate  for  unprepared  and  ill- 
equipped  instructors  by  conferring  among 
themselves  about  the  meaning  of  this  concept  or 
that,  wading  through  texts,  or  asking  other 
instructors.  They  also  employ  self-teaching  of 
the  trial  and  error  variety  on  almost  every  piece 
of  equipment  in  the  inventory.  Fortunately,  more 
often  than  not,  they  and  the  equipment  survive. 
But  mishap  rates  and  equipment  repairs  and 
replacements  attest  to  the  high  costs  of  some  of 
these  experiments.  Discussions  in  the  ready 
room,  around  the  coffee  mess,  chief  to  new 
sailor  (or  Ensign),  sea  stories,  and  so  on  also 
typically  play  a  pail  iii  Navy  iiaining,  soirieliruec' 
compensating,  in  some  sense,  for  the  lack  of 
transfer  of  information  and  skills  through  other 
channels. 

Information  about  the  successes  and  failures  in 
training  system  acquisition  may  be  only 
informally  collected  and  not  fed  back  into  a  new 
design  effort.  As  a  result,  past  mistakes  tend  to 
be  repeated,  and  the  basis  time  and  again  for 
some  design  decisions  is  simply;  "It  worked 
before  (I  think),  so  it  must  be  okay  to  do  it  this 
way." 

SOLVING  PART  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  problems  with  ISD  (and  the  acquisition 
process  in  general  and  Navy  training)  are  lot 
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simple  and  won't  be  easily  resolved.  Although 
efforts  to  fill  the  gaps,  streamline  the  process, 
and  produce  better-equipped  practitioners 
continue,  they'll  take  time.  The  implementation 
in  1990  of  the  new  standard,  MIL-STD-1  379D, 
may  have  also  introduced  new  problems,  in  part 
because  of  the  lack  of  readily  available  guidance 
on  its  use.  An  additional  problem  stems  from 
trying  to  integrate  individual  service/activity  and 
program  requirements  into  a  standard.  Current 
joint-service  efforts  to  refine  the  standard  and 
develop  common  data  element  descriptions  will 
resolve  some  of  the  difficulties. 

A  partial  remedy  for  inadequate  ISO  efforts  is 
ensuring  that  qualified  teams  -  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  government  -  aie  available  to  work 
on  the  projects.  And  "qualified"  means  far  more 
than  having  a  string  of  degrees  or  "x"  number  of 
years  of  fleet  experience.  Another  fix  entails 
shifting  our  approach  to  the  use  of  ISO. 

RECONSIDERING  THE  ROLE  OF  ISD 

it  s  perhaps  worth  lepealiuy  that  the  purpose  of 
a  training  system  is  to  help  people  develop  the 
capabilities  required  to  perform  their  missions. 
The  ever-present  resource  constraints,  the 
sometimes  large  pools  and  lengthy  waits  for 
additional  training,  insufficient  knowledge  or 
technology  to  always  provide  the  best  training 
solution,  and  the  sometimes  arbitrary  decisions 
that  negatively  impact  training  systems  all 
provide  good  obstacles  to  learning;  it's  hardly 
necessary  to  create  moie. 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  all  training 
system  components  are  simply  tools  to  facilitate 
the  learning  process  or  improve  the  efficiency 
with  which  training  can  be  delivered.  Training 
devices,  books,  instructors  or  other  elements  are 
the  means  for  providing  instruction  and 
opportunities  to  practice  developing  skills.  Some 
people  argue  that  too  much  energy  is  dedicated 
to  the  hardware  and  software  components  of  the 
system  and  not  enough  energy  to  the  message. 
Although  it's  true  that  training  device  acquisition 
projects  can  take  on  a  life  of  their  own,  the 
energy  devoted  to  the  ranse  i.s  laudable. 

Perhaps  it's  more  appropriate  to  say  that  not 
enough  attention  .also  goes  into  integrating  and 
shaping  training  devices  and  other  components 
to  ensure  that  the  resulting  training  system  will 


serve  its  intended  purpose.  The  myriad  of  design 
decisions  (and  compromises)  made  during  a 
development  effort  that  impact  the  capabilities  of 
a  training  device  also  impact  the  rest  of  the 
system.  Where  more  or  fewer  capabilities  than 
planned  are  the  result  of  these  decisions,  more, 
fewer  or  different  capabilities  (not  necessarily  in 
a  one-to-one  relationship)  must  be  considered  for 
other  system  components. 

Purposeful  design  requires  maintaining  a 
constant  focus  on  what  it  is  the  system  is 
intended  to  accomplish.  This  means  identifying 
the  training  requirements  beforehand  (difficult  as 
that  sometimes  may  be)  and  applying  what  we 
know  about  learning  and  performance  not  only  to 
the  design  of  the  curriculum  but  to  hardware  and 
software  components  as  well.  Center  stage 
belongs  mostly  to  rraining  requirements,  partly  to 
issues  of  training  efficiency,  and  only  rarely  to 
technology. 

It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  overall  objectives  - 
especially  if  system  design  efforts  follow  device 
design  efforts.  Training  objectives,  a  preliminary 
syllabus,  the  plan  for  other  training  tools, 
reasons  for  incorporating  device  design  features, 
and  concern  for  the  ultimate  users  must  precede, 
parallel,  and  shape  the  design  and  development 
of  training  devices. 

Knowledgeable  application  of  ISD--at  the  right 
time  and  in  a  way  that  meets  the  needs  of  the 
acquisition  process--will  require  some 
adjustments  to  the  way  we  do  business.  To 
effectively  serve  a.?  it  should,  as  a  framework 
and  road  map  for  the  system  design  effort,  ISD 
must  be  responsive  to  the  very  real  demands  of 
budget,  schedule,  and  reporting  requirements 
and  to  the  needs  of  various  players  for 
information  m  different  forms.  As  an  example, 
the  revised  Air  Force  ISD  model  represents  a 
step  towards  addressing  the  different  information 
requirements  of  different  agencies  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  series  of  guides  for  different  user 
communities.^  Training  system  managers  do  not 
need  to  know  the  difference  between  Miller's 
taxonomy  of  human  tasks  and  Gagne's,  but  they 
do  need  to  be  able  to  ask  the  right  questions  of 
the  ISD  team.  They,  along  with  every  other 
team  member,  also  must  be  willing  to  suspend 
belief  in  what  they  know  about  training  at  least 
long  enough  to  w-eigh  the  available  evidence. 
The  training  development  specialist  must  be 


prepared  to  explain  why  one  approach  is 
preferred  over  another  and  to  identify  what 
constitutes  best  judgment,  best  guess,  or 
empirically  or  theoretically  sound  design 
concepts.  It's  then  up  to  the  program  manager 
to  make  the  hard  decisions. 

Knowledgeable  application  of  ISD  also  means 
recognizing  the  essential  role  plaveci  by  potential 
users  of  the  training  system  in  the  development 
effoa.  No,  the  users  don't  always  know  the 
best  way  to  meet  their  own  needs,  but  they 
provide  insight  into  system  and  human 
considerations  that  others  may  overlook.  Just  as 
surely  as  motivated  people  will  do  what  they  can 
to  learn,  so,  too,  will  they  defy-  to  the  extent 
that  they  can--all  efforts  to  make  them  use  what 
they  don't  want.  User  acceptance  is  a 
requirement  in  any  design  effort,  and  attempts  to 
explain,  demonstrate,  and  persuade  should 
precede  design  decisions.  When  these  attempts 
don't  work,  it'r  usually  far  better  to  reconsider 
the  design  approach  than  to  expect  that  the 
impasse  will  eventually  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
system  or  component  use. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  no  technological  solutions  to  the 
problems  with  ISD.  Automated  design  and 

development  tools,  improved  configuration 

management  systems,  and  better  integration  of 

data  from  ISD  analyses,  logistic  support 
analyses,  and  other  sources  will  improve  the 
products  and  streamline  the  process,  but  they 
will  not  ameliorate  the  inherent  weaknesses  in 
the  ISD  model.  Nor  are  there  substitutes  within 
the  discipline  for  the  experienced  ISD 

practitioner--who  has  an  appreciation  for  both 
the  art  and  science  of  systems  analysis--or  for 
the  involvement  of  end  users  and  subject  matter 
experts. 

The  value  of  ISD  stems  in  large  part  from  its 
application  as  a  framework  and  road  map  for  the 
training  system  design  effort.  Without  top  level 
commitment  to  this  concept  and  its  execution, 
ISD  may  well  be  a  resource-consuming  chore. 

Implications  for  Training  System  Managers 

"Doing  ISD"  as  if  it  were  simply  one  other 
acquisition  requirement- -apart  from  facilities 
planning,  device  designing,  and  other  majoi 
system  design  considerations  -will  ensure  its 


limited  utility.  The  systems  approach  to  training 
encompasses  all  training  system  elements, 
including  devices,  and  sound  design  decisions 
must  stem  from  both  an  analysis  (beforehand)  of 
training  requirements  and  an  understanding  of 
the  interplay  among  the  system  elements  being 
developed.  Training  system  managers  can  help 
ensure  the  success  of  training  system 
development  and  modification  projects  both  by 
committing  to  the  application  of  ISD  as  a  road 
map  (nothing  less)  and  by  insisting  that  the  effort 
be  responsive  to  the  demands  of  budget, 
schedule,  and  reporting  requirements.  ISD  is  an 
iterative  process--not  a  set  of  specific  procedures 
that  must  be  performed  in  only  one  way  and 
completed  in  its  own  time.  It  is  designed  to 
assist  the  decision-maker,  especially  in  instances 
of  uncertainty,  e  g.,  when  available  data  froin 
the  system  under  development  are  limited.  If  the 
effort  isn't  doing  this,  then  the  team  isn't  doing 
ISD. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  A  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Effects  of  Simulation  on  the  MH-53J  PAVE  LOW 
Combat  Crew  Qualification  Course 

Major  George  Seiix 
542d  Crew  Training  Wing 
Kirtland  AFB,  NM 

ABSTRACT 


This  paper  showcases  ihe  effectiveness  of  enhanced  training  thicugh  simulation  by 
examining  the  evolution  of  the  MH-53J  Combat  Crew  qualification  course  over  a  7  year  period 
(1986  to  1993).  The  MH-j3J  PAVL  LOW  is  the  primary  special  operations  helicopter  asset  in 
the  US  Air  Force.  The  qualification  course  in  1986,  was  almost  totally  reliant  on  lecture  and  "on- 
aircraft"  training  In  three  years,  a  high  fidelity  Weapon  System  Trainer/Mission  Rehearsal 
System,  an  Operational  Flight  Trainer,  and  numerous  part  task  and  computer  based  training 
devices  have  been  added  to  ttiC  training  program.  Integration  of  Advanced  Training  Devices  into 
the  syllabus  t  as  also  allowed  us  to  absorb  a  20%  cut  in  MH-53J  flying  hours.  Our  examination  of 
the  Pave  Low  course  concentrates  on  the  integration  of  simulation  at  different  levels  of  training 
program  and  tne  decisions  on  simulator  fidelity  and  procurement  that  made  it  all  possible.  Some 
lessons  learned  for  other  aircrew  training  programs  are  included  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  dealing 
with  sensor  correlation  databases  and  training  transfer  issues 
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EVOLUTION  OF  A  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


The  Effects  of  Simulation  on  the  MH-53J  PAVE  LOW 
Combat  Crew  Qualification  Course 

Major  George  Selix 
542d  Crew  Training  Wing 
Operations  Group 


INTRODUCTION 

The  MH  53J  Pave  Low  helicopter  is  the 
primary  rotary  wing  platform  for  the  An  Force 
Special  Operations  Command  (AFGOC)  The 
mission  of  the  Pave  Low  is  infiltration  ana 
exfiltration  of  various  'customers'  through  denied 
territory  in  support  of  a  theater  commander's 
contingency  or  wartime  taskings.  To  accomplish 
this  mission,  the  Pave  Low  is  equipped  with  a 
variety  of  mission  sensors  and  defensive  systems 
including  Terrain  Following/Terrain  Avoidance 
Radar  (TF/TA),  Forward  Looking  Infrared  (FLIR), 
projected  map  display  (PMD),  ALR-69  Radar 
Warning  Receiver,  ALE-40  flare  system,  and  IR 
and  Radar  Jammers  It  is  the  mission  of  the  542d 
Crew  Training  Wing  (542d  CTW)  to  provide  a 
steady  stream  of  combat  ready  pilots,  flight 
engineers,  and  aerial  gunners  to  three  fielded 
units  in  support  of  the  Pave  Low  mission 

The  542d  Crew  Training  Wing,  formerly  the 
1550th  Combat  Crew  Training  Wing,  is  charged 
with  mission  qualification  training  for  all  Air  Force 
rescue  arid  sf/ecial  operations  rotary  and  fixed 
wing  aircrew  members. '  Prior  to  1986,  initial  H- 
53  aircraft  qualification  was  done  at  Kirtland  AFB, 
while  mission  training  for  MH-53H  crewmembers 
was  accomplished  at  the  Central  Training  Flight 
(CTF)  at  Huilburt  Field,  Fla.  In  1989,  after  the 
conversion  of  the  MH-53H  to  the  MH-53J  Pave 
Low.  initial  aircraft  and  mission  qualification 
training  v-as  consolidated  at  Kirtland  AFB  The 
curriculum  was  built  by  combining  portions  of  the 
previous  Hurlburt  and  Kirtland  courses.  The  Pave 
Lov/  aircrew  training  course  is  now,  v^ith  150 
programmed  training  days,  the  longest  combat 


crew  qualification  course  currently  being  taught  m 
the  A.ir  Force.  The  tasks,  conditions,  and 
standards  against  which  the  students  are  trained 
include  correlated  sensor  (TF/TA  and  FLIR) 
operations  at  night,  adverse  weather,  and  in  an 
active  threat  environment.  The  current 
curriculum  is  a  product  of  iterative  task  analysis 
and  the  acquisition  and  subsequent  integration  of 
numerous  lovr,  medium,  and  high  fidelity  aircrew 
training  devices  This  study  follows  the  evolution 
of  this  training  program  and  provides  some 
valuable  observations  for  trainers,  program 
managers,  and  users,  especially  those  looking  to 
iiiteyiale  ATuS  upgrade  theii  current 
technological  base. 

1986  MH-53H  Training  Course. 

The  MH-53  training  program  was,  in  1986, 
primarily  an  aircraft  based  training  course.  The 
only  imbedded  aircrew  training  device  was  the 
HH-53C  trainer.  This  trainer  had  an  inoperative 
6  degree  of  freedom  simulator  with  a  Vital-lll- 
6000  visual  system  and  basic  H-53  avionics  but 
lacked  mission  avionics  and  sensors.  Because  of 
this,  integration  into  the  training  program  was 
generally  confined  to  basic  aircraft  procedural 
training  (start-up,  shutdown,  and  emergency 
procedures)  and  instrument  training.  Procedural 
training  was  done  on  static  ramp  aircraft.  Table  1 
shows  the  break-out  of  instructional  lime  by 
course  objectives  and  training  medium  Because 
01  a  Itigh  aircraft  utilization  rate  required  to 
support  flying  training,  procedural  training  was,  by 
necessity,  conducted  very  early  in  the  morning 
(0400  seat  time)  This  had  the  expected  negat've 
impact  on  student  performance 


'Currently,  MC-l.’'i)I;  and  AC-nn|l  trainiiig  is 
conducted  at  Hurlburt  I'lcld.  IT. A  MC-1 'tii^  '  atnin)^ 
will  ino\c  to  the  .^42d  C  TW  in  IA’04 
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Job  Element 

Academic 

PT 

Sim 

Flight 

Msn 

Support 

Total 

AC  duties 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.0 

Fit  Prep 

15.1 

* 

- 

- 

0  4 

15  5 

Pre-depart 

1.7 

7  0 

4  0 

- 

4.0 

16  7 

VFR  Proc 

6  9 

- 

- 

9.9 

14  9 

31.7 

IFR  Proc 

104 

- 

14  0 

1.5 

10.5 

36.4 

Adverse  Wx 

1.2 

- 

- 

- 

0.6 

1.8 

Hoist 

4.5 

- 

- 

5.2 

7  1 

16.8 

Sling 

3.1 

- 

1.4 

2.8 

7.3 

Formation 

1.6 

- 

- 

2.3 

3  4 

7.3 

Tactical 

24.0 

- 

8.9 

16.7 

49  6 

Remotes 

7.0 

- 

- 

5.9 

8.2 

21  1 

FCF 

1.2 

ol 

* 

1.7 

Search 

5.8 

- 

2  0 

1.8 

3,7 

13  3 

Air  Refuel 

2.1 

- 

15 

6.0 

10.4 

20.0 

NVGs 

5.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  0 

EPS 

13  8 

- 

6  0 

5  1 

10  5 

35.4 

TOTAL 

104.4 

7.0 

28.0 

48.0 

93.2 

280.6 

TABLE  1.  1986  H53P1  Course 

IMPLEMENTATION  DECISIONS 
The  MH-53J  is  an  order  of  magnitude  more 
sophisticated  than  the  basic  H-53  The 
qualification  course  faced  increased  training 
requirements  at  the  same  time  that  flying  hours 
and  ramp  aircraft  were  to  decrease  The  obvious 
answer  was  to  acquire  and  integrate  a  series  of 
more  capable  training  devices  into  the  new  MH- 
53J  curriculum.  To  do  that,  a  number  of 
significant  im.plementation  decisions  were  maoe. 
Although  I'd  like  to  say  they  v^ere  marvelously 
insightful  and  sage,  especially  in  me  eany  siages, 
and  that  our  perfect  acquisition  plan  was  followed 
without  deviation  throughout  implementation,  in 
actuality  these  decisions  were  made  iteratively 
during  the  ramp-up  of  the  training  program  and 
continue  today.  Mid-stream  corrections,  which 
were  necessaiv  to  keep  tne  training  program 
aligned  with  user  requirements,  muddied  the 
acquisition  process  by  providing  a  moving 
baseline. 2  Decisions  on  conduct  of  training  and 
curriculum  were  almost  always  directly 
responsible  for  decisions  in  acquisition  The 
reverse,  however,  was  often  true  changing 
tecnnoiogy  drove  uiiaiiges  iu  iuc  UuifiOulum.  This 
was  particularly  evident  when  looking  at  the  MH- 


‘USAF  Helicopter  1  laiiiiiig  Higli  Ficlelit)  oiiuulation, 
Lr  Col  td  Reed,  542  CTW,  paper  at  15ili  l/ITSTC 


53J  Weapon  System  Trainer  (WST),  The 
following  discussion  represents  a  summary  of  the 
major  decisions  made  in  builoing  the  Pave  Low 
training  program. 

1.  Off-load  as  many  training  events  as  practical 
to  simulation  This  decision  was  influenced  by 
three  complimentary  factors.  First,  aircraft  flying 
time  is  and  will  continue  to  be  expensive  So, 
from  an  annual  oper.iting  budget  perspective, 
high  fidelity  WST  simulation  at  S800-$1000  per 
hour  IS  much  more  cost  effective  than  aircraft 
flying  liours  at  S3 100  per  hour.^  Simulators  also 
prove  to  be  more  reliable,  hence  more  available 
than  aircraft.  Studies  show  that  mature 
simulators  are  belter  able  to  provide  system  and 
sub-system  training  compared  to  operational 
aircraft  Simulators  are  also  not  subject  to 
environmental  conditions  that  often  restrict  flight 
training  {icing,  thunderstorms,  etc.).  This  allowed 
us  to  'lighten'  up  the  course  by  removing  alternate 
mission  or  weather  days.  Second  was  the 
effectiveness  of  simulator  training  time  Most  of 
our  simulator  training  sodies  place  both  student 


^Siivmlalor  fl\ing  hour  cost  dcicrniincd  by  dividing 
CLS  inainicnniirjc  .  iid  support  coniracl  tosts  b\  yearly 
flying  houis  .Aircraft  ITing  hour  cost  from  HQ  AMC 
■’iTtceiivcncs.s  of  ihc  C-ni/  WS  I .  Nullincvcr,  L'S.'^F 
Human  Resources  Lab,  I'aper  ai  1 4th  I'lTStrC 


pilots  in  the  'sert.'  This  essentially  doubles  the 
time  the  student  has  to  practice  training  tasks.  In 
the  aircraft,  one  seal  is  always  occupied  by  the 
instructor  pilot;  the  second  student  "dead  heads'  in 
the  back.  Finally,  by  moving  training  to  the  ATD's 
and  freeing  up  flying  hours,  we  were  able  to 
reduce  the  number  of  ramp  aircraft  required  Our 
analysis  showed  that  we  only  needed  four  MH- 
53J  aircraft  to  support  our  now  reduced  fl/ing 
schedule,  instead  of  the  five  that  had  been 
programmed.  The  'freed'  aircraft  was  returned  to 
operational  duty 

2.  Ail  on-aircraft  training  tasks  preceded  by 
simulation.  Our  process  now  involved  three 
elements; 

(a)  Break  all  learning  objectives  down  into  the 
smallest  possible  tasks.  For  our  purposes,  the 
lowest  task  level  was  defined  as  concern  for  a 
single  piece  of  equipment.  For  example,  operate 
the  INS. 

(b)  Teach  tasks  to  proficiency  in  the  least 
sophisticated  ATD  The  rationale  for  downloading 
aircaft  time  to  simulation  cor'inued  here  to 
include  downloading  from  higher  to  lower  cost  or 
sophisticated  ATDs.  We  structured  the  training 
program  to  require  students  to  be  proficient  in  a 
single  piece  of  equipment  before  proceeding  in 
the  syllabus. 

(c)  As  the  student  progressed  through  the 
syllabus,  related  tasks  were  chunked  together. 
These  composite  tasks  were  then  trained  to 
proficiency  on  the  next  higher  level  training 
device.  On-aircraft  training  of  ar  y  chunked  taskjs) 
only  occurred  after  the  student  demonstrated 
mastery  of  the  iask(s)  in  simulation  Our  desire 
here  was  to  allow  the  student  to  use  tfie  limited 
on-aircraft  lime  to  develop  task  integration  and 
crew  coordination  skills.  A  by-product  was  to 
increase  flight  safety.  Prior  to  this,  it  was  not 
uncommon  tor  the  instructor  pilot  and  instructor 
flight  engineer  lo  help  a  student  with  a  procedural 
task  during  night  flight,  only  to  reali7e  that,  wiiile 
everyone  tiad  their  heads  in  the  cockpit  pointing 
at  and  explaining  switchology,  no  one  was  looking 
outside,  flying  the  aiicraft  With  the  new 
methodology,  the  student  has  mastered  the 
procedural  tasks  and  can  concentrate  on 
developing  flying  skills. 

3  In  order  to  support  our  training  decisions,  we 
realized  that  we  had  to  acquire  the  highest  fidelity 
training  devices  for  each  task  taught  at  each  level 
of  simulation  The  most  obvious  requirement 


driving  this  was  correlated  sensor  training.  We 
had  to  have  a  simulator  that  had  real  time  out- 
Ihe-window,  FLIP,  radar,  and  navigation  system 
correlation  In  addition,  it  had  to  have  complete 
cockpit  fidelity  for  switchology  training.  Without 
high  fidelity  or  full  correlation,  all  we  would  ever 
be  able  to  do  in  the  simulator  was  train  part  tasks, 
not  integrated  tasks  Part  task  trainers  needed 
the  highest  fidelity  possible  to  allow  mastery  of 
tasks  and  chunks  of  tasks. 

4  Lacking  the  resources  associated  with  many 
aircrew  training  systems,  we  had  to  save  money 
We  decided  to  purchase  off  the  shelf  items 
whenever  possible  For  example,  all  of  the 
pieces  of  our  computer  based  training  were  all 
COTS  items  If  we  needed  something  that  wasn't 
commercially  available,  we  either  built  it  in-house 
(Helicopter  Procedure  Trainer)  or  contracted  out 
(Training  Observation  Center),  but  always 
incorporated  as  many  proven  systems  or  sub¬ 
systems  as  GFE  as  we  could  to  keep  costs  down. 

5  Our  final  general  procurement  decision  was  lo 
use  lessons  learned  from  each  procurement  lo 
enhance  our  next  This  is  closely  tied  to  our  cost 
reduction  measures.  The  development  of  our 
common  Instructor  Operating  Station  (lOS)  is  a 
good  example.  Originally  a  hard  key  lOS  was 
acquired  for  the  MH-53J  WST.  During  the  PTT 
acquisition,  we  upgraded  the  lOS  to  use  touch 
screen  technology.  We  used  the  software  from 
the  PTT  lOS  as  the  basis  for  the  Operational 
Flight  Trainer  (OFT)  lOS.  After  refining  the  OFT 
lOS,  we  went  back  and  updated  the  WST  and 
PTT  As  a  result,  we  have  a  common  lOS  across 
all  systems.^ 

NEW  AND  MODIFIED  TRAINING  SYSTEMS 

Armed  with  an  implementation  and  acquisition 
strategy,  we  proceeded  to  build  a  new  training 
course,  saturated  with  high  fidelity  aircrew  training 
devices  at  each  level  of  training. 

1.  All  of  the  existing  HH-53  and  new  MH-53J 
courseware  was  moved  from  slide/tape  or 
overhead  projection  medium  to  Computer  Based 
Training  (CBT).  We  are  currently  finishing  our 
cuiiveisiuii  iu  ievei  1  CET.  As  suun  as  inai  iS 
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complete,  we  will  begin  development  of  level  2 
CBT.  We  made  a  number  of  CBT  medium 
decisions  up  front,  but  three  were  particularly 
important.  First,  we  built  our  courseware  on  386- 
based  computers  Although  we  had  the  resources 
to  use  486  or  SUN  computers,  our  field  units 
didn't.  Since  our  ultimate  goal  was  to  copy  all  of 
our  courseware  and  send  it  to  every  operational 
unit,  we  didn't  want  to  develop  courseware  that 
the  field  couldn't  use.  We  took  the  same 
approach  in  building  graphics  Interactive  video 
disk  technology  v/as  probably  affordable,  we 
determined  that  data  collection  for  construction 
and  update  of  the  courseware  would  be  too 
intrusive  and  time  consuming.  Instead,  we  hired 
graphic  artists  and  taught  them  to  paint  our 
graphics  on  computers  (rather  than  teaching 
computer  technicians  to  paint)  Our  final  major 
decision  was  to  build  courseware  that  met  the 
transportability  requirements  of  the  then  draft  Mil 
Std  1379D.  Our  primary  reason  is  that  we  have 
three  different  contractors  on  site  providing 
various  levels  of  training  to  nur  fixed  and  rotary 
wing  students.  We  saw  a  perltct  opportunity  to 
develop  courseware  on  one  contract  and  then 
'give'  it  to  ourselves  tor  the  other  two 

2.  Our  first  attempt  at  integrating  CBT  into  the 
curriculum  proved  over  zealous.  Although  our 
students  for  the  most  part  like  the  CBT,  they 
missed  the  interaction  normally  associated  with  a 
platform  instructor  Our  solution  was  to  create 
electronic  classrooms  to  allow  instructors  to  use 
CBT  in  a  lecture  setting.  The  primary 
components  of  the  electronic  classroom  are  the 
computer  aioed  podium  (CAP)  and  a  35" 
television  The  CAP  contains  a  388  computer 
that  drives  the  courseware,  a  PC-VCR  for  adding 
live  or  simulator  driven  video,  and  software  that 
integrates  the  two  In  the  Training  Observation 
Center,  we've  also  added  a  document  camera  to 
allow  the  instructor  to  use  other  non-electronic 
media.  The  electronic  classroom  provides  a 
vehicle  for  CBT  presentation  to  larger  groups 
than  the  traditional  one-on-one  CBT  approach 
We  are  now  modifying  delivered  CBT  for  use  in 
electronic  classrooms  as  group  lecture  material. 

3  The  Helicopter  Procedures  Trainer  (HPT)  is 
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trainer.  For  pilots,  the  cockpit  of  this  converted 
USMC  CH-53A  is  configured  as  a  TH-53A  using 
inert  switches  In  the  contact  and  instrument 
phases  of  training,  student  can  use  tfie  HPT  to 


practice  checklist  procedures  prior  to  oi  between 
rides  in  the  TH-53A  simulator  and  the  aircraft. 
The  back  end  of  the  HPT  is  configured  as  an  MH- 
53J  with  operable  ramp  and  doors.  This  allows 
student  flight  engineers  and  aerial  gunners  to 
practice  loading  troops,  weapons,  and  vehicles 

4.  The  control  display  unit  (CDU)  is  the  primary 
interface  between  the  crew  and  the  integrated 
navigation  system  and  is  used  for  manual  mission 
data  entry  into  the  mission  computer.  Mastery  of 
the  CDU  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  all  mission 
or  sensor  training  The  CDU  trainers  are  actual 
aircraft  CDUs  tied  to  386-based  computers 
through  the  serial  ports  Software  allows  students 
to  work  through  all  data  entry  and  update  tasks 
Six  are  available  in  the  consolidated  learning 
center,  adjacent  to  the  computer  based  training 
that  teaches  CDU  operations  The  CDU  trainers 
provide  a  vehicle  for  students  to  acquire  these 
critical  skills  while  not  tying  up  a  WST  or  aircraft. 

5  The  Pave  Low  Night  Navigation  Part  Task 
Trainer  (PLNNPTT)  is  a  high  fidelity  replica  of  the 
MH-53J  cockpit.  All  switchology  related  to 
naviyation,  FLIP,  moving  map  display,  and  radar 
is  functional  A  basic  aero  package  and  a  small 
radar/FLIR  database  allow  the  crews  to  practice 
correlated  sensor  training  including  FLIR  and 
radar  offset  and  fly  over  updates  and  TF^’^A  flight 
All  modes  of  the  TF/TA  radar  are  functional 

6.  The  TH-53A  Operational  Flight  Trainer 

(OFT)  is  a  6  degree  of  freedom,  high  fidelity 
simulator  based  on  the  TH-53A  helicopter.  It  is  a 
modification  of  an  H-53  simulafor  and  has  a 
Compu-Scene  V  visual  system  that  provides 
photo-specific  a  training  environment.  The  TH- 
r)3A  OFT  is  used  for  basic  contact,  emergency 
procedure,  instrument,  and  initial  day  and  night 
tactical  (including  night  vision  goggle)  training. 
All  cockpit  switches  and  instruments  are 
functional  where  required  to  support  training 
tasks 

7  The  Integrated  Electronic  Comoat 
Simulation  System  (lECSS)  is  a  replacement  for 
Ihe  originally  installed  F-16  lEWTD  The  lECSS 
has  Air  Force  Electronic  Warfare  Center  validated 
thrpat  naramelrics  It  simulates  not  only  tactical 
and  strciegic  threats,  but  also  multiple  layers  of 
threat  system  command  and  control  The  system 
runs  either  independently  (against  one  simulator) 


long  haul  networking  Finally,  since  most  of  our 
tactical  training  is  at  night,  we  need  to  have 
simulation  that  recreates  the  night  environment. 
We  decided  to  use  wide  angle  colluminated 
windows  as  displays  and  modified  light  tables  in 
the  database,  stretching  the  light  tables  to  include 
night  sensor  phenomenon  such  as  urban 
blooming.  Students  use  the  same  night  vision 
equipment  in  the  simulator  as  they  use  on  the 
flightline.  When  a  student  looks  under  the  NVGs, 
he  sees  the  correct  representation  of  the 
environment  -  dark 

9  The  SOF-NET  Intersimulator  Network  (ISN) 
is  our  internal  networking.  All  of  our  simulators 
(MH-53J,  TH-53A,  MH  60G  WST,  HC-130P 
WST,  and  MH-60G  OFT),  the  lECSS,  and  the 
Training  Observation  Center  will  be  on  SOF-NET. 
This  will  allow  us  to  fly  formation,  air  refueling, 
and  air  combat  maneuvering  between  simulators 
by  just  throwing  a  switch 

10  The  Training  Observation  Center  (TOC)  is 
a  41  seat,  multi-media  auditorium  with  two 
primary  functions  (Figure  1).  The  TOC  is  an 
electronic  classroom  large  enough  to  for  all  MH- 
53  students  in  all  phases  of  training  to  be  taught 
at  one  time.  Since  the  TOC  is  cleared  for 
classified  material,  it  will  soon  be  the  home  of  our 


or  in  a  networked  configuration.  The  lECSS  was 
ready  for  training  in  October,  1993 


8.  The  IVIH-53J  Weapon  System 
Trainer/Mission  Rehearsal  System 

{MH-53J  WST/MRS)  is  3  6  degree  of  freedom, 
high  fidelity  weapons  system  trainer  based  on  the 
MH-53J  helicopter  and  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
family  of  integrated  training  devices.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  CH-3E  simulator  and,  like  the 
TH-53A  OFT,  also  has  a  Compu-Scene  V  image 
generator  (IG).  Three  aspects  of  the  WST  set  it 
apart  from  most  training  simulators  in  use  today. 
First,  the  WST  has  fully  correlated  FLIR,  radar, 
navigation  system,  and  out-the-window  displays 
The  navigation  system  includes  Global 
Positioning  System  (GPS),  doppler,  inertial 
navigation  system  (INS),  control  display  units, 
and  a  central  avionics  computer  that  integrates 
the  various  flight  systems.  Because  students  are 
required  to  master  correlated  sensor  operations, 
the  WST  needed  to  allow  simultaneous  heads-up 
and  heads-down  tasks  to  be  performed.  The 
second  distinction  of  the  WST  is  closely  related  to 
the  first.  The  WST  uses  photo-specific, 
gocspecific  databases.  Even/  database 
represents  some  real  place  in  the  world,  not  a 
fusion  of  various  training  environments.  A  by¬ 
product  of  this  is  that  it  set  us  up  well  for  local  and 


advanced  tactical  training.  The  second  function 
of  the  TOC  is  as  a  simulator  scenario  control 
center,  it  serves  as  the  pivot  for  the  SOF-NET 
ISN.  There  are  six  role  player  stations,  each  with 
communication  to  all  simulators.  There  is  also  a 
training  director  station  which  controls  all 
activities  in  the  TOC.  The  simulator  display 
system  (figure  1)  has  10  screens.  Each  of  the 
eight  35"  displays  is  linked  to  a  particular 
simulator.  The  training  director  can  select  any 
combination  of  O  TW  or  sensor  displays  currently 
being  used  in  the  simulator  for  display  on  the 
screen.  The  large  display  on  the  right  is  home  to 
a  projected  map  of  selectable  scale  that  portrays 
all  constructive  and  real  simulation  entities  as 
icons.  This  allows  the  role  players  and  training 
director  to  follow  the  action.  The  left  large  display 
IS  a  repeater  screen.  During  any  phase  of 
training,  the  training  director  can  highlight  the 
activities  of  a  simulator  by  moving  its'  display 
signal  to  the  large  screen. 

11  Both  the  TH-53A  OFT  and  the  MH-53J  WST 
are  equipped  with  video  cameras  that  record  all  of 
the  activity  in  the  cockpit,  including  audio,  FLIP, 
radar,  and  PvWR  presentations.  The  audio-visual 
recording  studio  captures  the  pilots'  OTW  visual. 
Taken  together,  these  two  tapes  provide  excellent 
Mission  Oriented  Simulator  Training  We  use 
these  tapes  during  simulator  sortie  debriefs  to 
reinforce  good  performance  and  refresh  the 
memory  of  bad  performance. 

1993  MH-53J  Training  Course 

The  current  MH-53J  training  course  showcases 
the  effect  of  high  fidelity  aircrew  training  devices 
integrated  into  a  flight  training  curriculum.  The 
course  is  longer  now,  primarily  due  to  the 
increased  sophistication  of  the  MH-53J.  More 
importantly,  the  course  reflects  the  synergism 
available  to  trainers  with  access  to  advanced 
ATDs.  Figure  2  is  a  slide  developed  for  a  briefing 
on  the  use  of  simulation  in  training.  Their  interest 
was  the  effective  use  of  simulation  prior  to  on- 
aircraft  training.  As  you  can  see,  every  phase  of 
MH-53J  training  follows  the  same  general  flow, 
academics,  procedural  or  part  task  trainer(s), 
simulator,  and  on-aircraft.  This  flow,  as  discussed 
earlier,  enables  students  to  master  component 
skills  prior  to  bringing  them  together  in  the 
aircraft  Navigation  system  training  is  a  good 
example  of  the  new  flow  Students  receive 
lecture  and  then  some  GET  They  then  proceed 


to  the  CDU  trainer  for  relevant  practice  until 
they've  mastered  that  task.  Next  is  the  PTT 
where  they  master  the  integration  of  the  various 
navigation  suite  pieces.  After  the  PTT,  they 
practice  in  the  WST.  By  the  time  they  reach  the 
aircraft,  they've  mastered  use  of  the  navigation 
system  Another  change  in  the  curriculum  is  the 
mix  of  time  spent  in  simulator  and  PTT  training  to 
on-aircraft  training.  In  the  1986  course,  there 
were  7  hours  of  procedural  training  (preflight)  and 
28  hours  of  simulation,  primarily  concentrated  in 
emergency,  and  instrument  procedures  No 
tactical  training  was  done  in  the  simulator.  The 
1993  course  shown  in  table  2,  is  heavily 
dependent  on  simulation.  Although  the  course 
grew  in  length,  the  increase  in  flying  hours  (9.5)  is 
quite  small  given  the  increase  in  training  tasks 
The  real  significance  in  the  new  program  is  the 
almost  doubling  of  simulator  hours  and  the  types 
of  tasks  that  are  now  trained  in  the  WST.  The 
course  is  almost  a  50:50  mix  of  simulation  and 
flight  hours  and,  in  the  tactical  and  sensor  phases, 
is  actually  much  more  heavily  weighted  in  favor 
of  simulation.  The  Pave  Low  phase,  where 
integrated  sensor  operations  are  taught,  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  MH-53J  qualification.  In  the 
1980  version  of  the  course,  this  phase  was  18  2  0 
hour  aircraft  training  sorties.  The  advanced 
capabilities  of  the  WST,  specifically  the 
correlation  of  sensors,  OTW  visuals,  and 
navigation  system,  has  allowed  us  to  estructure 
the  phase  to  12  simulation  and  3  aircraft  sorties. 
Advanced  simulation  has  also  allowed  us  to 
integrate  new  training  tasks  into  the  curriculum 
such  as  shipboard  landing  procedures  and 
classified  electronic  warfare  and  evasive 
maneuvers. 

THE  RESULTS 

The  ultimate  measure  of  effectiveness  for  any 
training  program  is  how  well  graduates  perform 
under  operational  conditions  in  the  field  During 
Desert  Shield,  Desert  Storm,  and  Provide 
Comfort,  graduates  were  deployed  directly  to 
Southwest  Asia.  In  one  case,  a  graduate  flew  his 
first  combat  sortie  three  weeks  after  graduation. 
When  asked  about  the  quality  of  current 
graduates,  a  typical  response  from  squadron 
commanders  is;  "I  can't  believe  how  good  these 
guys  are  given  the  limited  amount  ot  tiying  time 
they  get"  The  difference  between  our  graduate's 
performance  and  their  commander's  expectations 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  quality  and  integration  of 
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our  ATD's.  A  second,  more  programmatic, 
measure  of  performance  is  the  sustainability  of 
the  training  program.  During  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  most  aircraft  mission  spares, 
especially  sensor  and  navigation  systems,  were 
sent  to  the  Gulf.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
However,  the  wing's  training  aircraft  went  without 
some  equipment  critical  to  training  while  still 
charged  with  graduating  combat  ready  pilots. 
During  the  same  time  period  (1990-92),  we  also 
took  a  20  percent  cut  in  MH-53J  flying  hours.  By 
using  the  TH-53A  aircraft  for  basic  training  and  by 
increasing  the  reliance  on  simulation,  especially 
the  WST,  we  were  able  to  graduate  combat  ready 
students  on  time  (and  in  many  instances  early) 
The  circumstances  of  the  90-92  lime  frame  forced 
us  to  find  a  smarter  way  to  train  We  believe  that 
advanced  simulation  is  that  smarter  way 

LESSONS  LEARNED 

Advanced  simulation  works  It's  an  effective 
training  platform,  not  only  for  procedural  tasks  but 
for  crew  coordination  and  complete  mission 
training  and  rehearsal  Given  the  fiscal  reality  of 
diminishing  training  budgets  (especially  flying 
hours),  more  and  more  programs  are  going  to 
look  to  advanced  simulation  as  a  cost  effective 
means  of  combat  crew  qualification.  To  this  end, 
here  are  three  things  to  look  for  when  making 
acquisition  and  integration  decisions. 

Correlation  of  displays.  Most  tactical  aircraft  or 
ground  based  weapon  systems  have  advanced 
multi-mission  sensors  such  as  FLIR,  radar,  and 
targeting  systems.  They  also  have  sophisticated 
navigation  suites  and,  obviously,  a  large  reliance 
on  out-the-window  cues  If  a  target  in  the  FLIR 
doesn't  appear  in  the  targeting  pod,  out  the 
window,  or  in  the  radar,  students  can't  develop 
integrated  sensor  skills.  Procedural  trainers  that 
teach  switcholcgy  on  a  specific  sub-system  are  a 
great  start.  However,  a  fully  correlated  WST  is 
required  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  PTT  and 
the  weapon  system.  Without  correlation,  a  W'ST 
IS  just  an  overpriced  task  trainer. 

Databases.  There  are  two  different  philosophies 
on  database  construction  either  build  a  database 
of  a  piece  of  the  real  world  or  take  pieces  ot  the 
real  world  and  put  them  together  to  create  your 
own  training  world.  The  former  are  easy  to 
describe;  they  correspond  to  someplace  that 
really  exists  on  the  planet.  The  latter  are  really 


fictional  planets,  made  up  of  a  representative 
sample  of  every  training  environment  the  student 
could  possibly  use.  Keep  these  issues  in  mind 
when  deciding  on  databases. 

(A)  Maps,  Chads,  and  Geodesy  suppod. 
Students  using  real  world  databases  can 
do  mission  planning  using  real  DMA 
products,  the  same  products  they  will  use 
operationally.  They  can  also  use  target 
area  photography  Although  it  is  possible 
to  create  maps  of  fictional  planets,^ 
timeliness,  scale,  and  availability  are 
concerns  It  will  also  be  difficult  to  get 
photography  Our  goal  has  been  to  let 
students  work  with  the  materials  in 
training  that  they  will  work  with  in  the 
field 

(B)  Round  eadh  databases.  Databases 
that  assume  a  flat  eadh  have  two 
drawbacks  First,  the  eadh  is  round. 
Placement  of  terrain  and  cultural  features 
from  a  round  eadh  to  a  flat  database 
often  result  in  displacement  of  features 
from  their  correct  position,  especially 
relative  to  other  features  This  increases 
the  complexity  of  the  sensor  correlation 
issue.  Second,  line  of  sight  calculations, 
either  for  terrain  flight  or  threat  occulting, 
will  be  incorrect  given  a  flat  eadh 
database  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
significant  factor  depending  on  the  fidelity 
of  other  pads  of  the  simulation  A  grossly 
approximated  threat  parametric  will 
probably  give  a  bad  detection  solution  on 
a  flat  or  round  eadh  database 

(C)  Availability.  Project  2351  offers  a 
way  to  conved  existing  databases  to  a 
variety  of  formats,  usable  by  a  variety  of 
image  generators.  This  makes  real  world 
databases  much  more  cost  effective  to 
acquire  than  in  the  past.  SIF  or  GTDB 
capable  image  generators  have  access  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miies  of 
database  today 

(D)  Networking.  Networked  simulation  is 
a  requirement  in  many  training  programs. 
Crews  are  not  usually  employed  alone; 
they  shouldn't  tram  alone  This  requires 
that  all  players  in  the  networked 

‘'Database  Corrclatablc  Charts  Enhance  Simulation 
Training,  Slicrrs  Nathnuin,  Hughes  Training.  Inc  . 
Proceedings  14tli  liilcrscr\ ice. Induslrc  Training 
Systems  and  Education  Conference 


simulation  use  a  common  "gaming"  area. 
Recent  efforts  to  combine  virtual,  real, 
and  constructive  simulation  for  multi¬ 
level,  multi-layer  training  have  all  taken 
for  granted  the  existence  of  a  real  world 
gaming  area 

Training  Transfer.  This  rather  broad  category 
deals  with  providing  adequately  sophisticated 
training  devices  for  each  stage  of  training  to  allow 
students  to  practice  and  then  master  tasks  prior  to 
proceeding  to  the  next  level  of  task  complexity 
Some  programs  may  only  need  one  training 
device.  Others,  like  flight  training  programs,  will 
need  a  full  spectrum  of  vertically  and  horizontally 
integrated  devices. 


SUMMARY 

We  are  hooked  on  simulation. 
Intermediate  and  lower  complexity  training 
devices  have  provided  our  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  master  skills  early  and  then 
practice  them  often  Advanced  simulation  has 
allowed  us  to  train  integrated  sensor  operations 
better  and  cheaper  than  in  the  aircraft.  This  has 
also  allowed  us  to  train  tasks  like  shipboard 
operations  and  evasive  maneuvering  that  we 
could  only  talk  about  before  Simulation  has 
made  our  training,  and  subsequently  our  students, 
more  effective  We  see  simulation  as  the  training 
wave  of  the  future  The  greatest  challenge  for 
most  programs  is  not  whether  to  get  involved  in 
simulation,  but  to  ensure  that  acquisition  and 
integration  decisions  take  advantage  of  mistakes 
and  successes  of  others  that  already  have 
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ABSTRACT 

The  MH-53J  Pave  Low  III  E,  W5T/  MRS  simulator  was  ready  for  training  in  August  1990  on  the  eve  of 
the  hostile  actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  possesses  the  complete  functionality  of  the  aircraft  and 
operates  as  both  a  trainer  and  a  Mission  Rehearsal  Device.  It  graduated  the  first  students  to  operational 
field  units  in  the  fall  of  1990.  This  paper  presents  a  survey  of  the  MH-53J  operators  that  are  involved  in 
real  world  special  operations.  The  survey  analysis  evaluates  how  simulator  training  contiibuteo  to 
preparing  this  class,  and  future  classes  to  meet  the  challenges  of  Desert  Storm,  and  future  operations. 
The  survey  captures  the  perceptions  o(  trainiiiy  effectiveness  from  experienced  opei’ators  tasked  with 
performing  missions  along  side  these  newly  qualified  crew  members. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  MH-53J  Pave  Low  was  selected  by  the 
commander  of  Allied  Forces,  General 
Schwarzkopf,  as  the  first  aircraft  involved  in 
hostile  action  in  Desert  Storm.  After  planning 
and  rehearsing  their  critical  raid,  four  MH-53J 
Pave  Low  pilots  led  Task  Force  Normandy  into 
Iraq.  Their  elite  joint  force  was  comprised  of 
their  four  USAF  MH-53J  Pave  Low  ill 
"Enhanced”  and  eight  Army  AH-64  Apache 
helicopters.  The  task  force  split  into  two  groups 
to  attack  a  pair  of  Iraqi  early  warning  radar 
stations.  The  strike  was  planned  down  to  the 
last  second.  To  open  a  corridor  wide  enough  for 
Allied  air  forces,  the  sites  had  to  be  destroyed 
simultaneously.  Both  teams  covertly  flew  at  80ft 
AGL,  up  shallow  ravines,  to  within  3  NM  of  their 
target.  Here,  the  Pave  Lows  marked  the  initial 
point,  setting  the  stage  for  the  Apache's  to 
climb,  form  a  right  echelon  and  strike  their 
targets  with  Hellfire  missiles.  By  destroying  two 
radar  sites  within  seconds  of  each  other,  they 
opened  a  20  mile  wide  gap  in  one  of  the  world's 
toughest  air  defense  networks.  This  allowed  the 
Allied  fighter  and  bomber  forces  unprecedented 
access  to  vital  enemy  command  and  control 
targets  and  virtually  insured  air  superiority 
throughout  the  Gulf  War. 


The  MH-53J  Pave  Low  III  helicopter  is  the  most 
sophisticated  rotary  wing  system  in  the  world.  It 
has  state-of-the  art  systems  that  are  second  to 
none,  developed  for  long  range  penetration 
behind  enemy  lines  for  both  overt  and 
clandestine  operations.  The  highly  task  loaded 
Pave  Low  crews  fly  in  all  weather,  day  or  night 
on  Night  Vision  Goggles  (NVG's).  The  MH-53J 


utilizes  a  sophisticated  navigation  suite 
consisting  of  Inertial  Navigation  System  (INS), 
Doppler,  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS), 
Forward  Looking  Infra-Red  (FLIR),  and  Terrain 
Following/Terrain  Avoidance  (TF/TA)  radar. 
Along  with  the  navigation  systems  the  aircraft  is 
equipped  with  an  array  of  defensive  systems, 
both  automated  and  interactive.  These  combat 
crews  stand  ready  to  go,  "ANY  TIME,  ANY 
PLACE,"  when  only  the  best  will  do.  Crews  of 
the  20th  Special  Operations  Squadron  are 
among  the  most  decorated  veterans  for 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Early  in  the  iife  of  the  MH-53J  WST/MRS,  soon 
after  the  first  class  of  students  graduated,  word- 
of-mouth  feedback  on  its  benefits  was  reported 
back  to  Kirtland.  This  paper  captures  this 
feedback,  and  quantifies  the  benefits  that  the 
new  simuiator  brought  to  the  field  operational 
units.  The  survey  outlined  in  this  paper  was 
compiled  from  input  by  crew  members  formerly 
and  currently  assigned  to  the  20th  SOS. 
Additional  input  came  from  crew  members 
formerly  and  currently  with  the  21st  SOS  in 
England,  as  well  as  current  and  former  crew 
members  assigned  to  the  542d  Crew  Training 
Wing  at  Kirtland  AFB  in  Albuquerque,  NM. 
Squadron  commanders  who  had  command  of 
these  new  crew  members  are  also  included  in 
the  survey.  It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  analyze  or  validate  the  curriculum  being 
taught  at  the  school. 

This  paper  illustrates  the  significant  benefits  this 
state-of-the-art  mission  rehearsal  system  gives 
to  the  students  who  graduate  to  the  Special 
Operations  units. 


THE  SURVEY 

The  survey  consisted  of  twelve  questions  asked 
of  experienced  Pave  Low  operators  and  their 
commanders.  The  questionnaire  is  attached  as 
Appendix  A.  Each  of  the  participants  was 
asked  to  rate  two  groups  of  their  peers.  The 
groups  were  defined  as: 

Group  1  Crew  members  whom  they 
flew  with  who  were  new  to  the  Pave  Low 
environment,  trained  between  August  of  1990 
and  June  of  1992,  or  after  March  of  1993.  This 
group  of  students  graduated  from  the  school 
when  the  simulator  was  an  active  and  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

Group  2  Crew  members  whom  they 
flew  with  who  graduated  prior  to  August  1990,  or 
after  June  1992  The  early  waves  of  newly 
qualified  crew  members  sent  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  came  out  of  the 
school  without  the  MH-53J  WST/MRS. 
Between  June  of  1992  and  March  of  1993  the 
simulator  was  relocated,  and  a  Block 
Modification  Update  was  accomplished.  The 
modification  added  new  engine  modeling, 
shipboard  compatibility,  avionics  upgrades  and 
other  enhancements  to  bring  the  simulator  up  to 


the  current,  full  MH-53J  conliguration  The 
simulator  became  ready  for  training  again  m 
March  1993 

Participants  were  asked  to  attempt  to  baseline  in 
their  mind  each  group  of  student  crew  members 
arriving  at  their  operational  units.  This  insures 
that  the  one  particular  individual  who  had 
exceptional  natural  talent,  or  someone  with  ver^' 
little  natural  ability  did  not  influence  their 
answers. 

The  questions  asked  about  both  these  groups  of 
crew  members  were  identical  Answers  were 
then  averaged,  and  the  skills  graded  on  a  scale 
from  0  to  10.  The  results  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  1  --  Survey  Summary.  The  generalized 
results  show  that  the  skills  rated  by  experienced 
crew  members  showed  improvement,  in  some 
cases  significant  improvement,  for  the  new 
crew  who  had  the  simulator  as  part  of  ttioir 
curriculum.  The  survey  did  not  scientifically 
measure  the  proficiency  o'  the  skills  when  new 
crew  members  perform  their  real  world  tasks.  It 
does  show  that  if  you  measure  the  nercenlion.s 
of  experienced  crew  members,  the  addition  oi 
the  simulator  did  add  significantly  to  the  quality 
of  the  crews  being  sent  into  the  field 
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FIGURE  I  -  SURVEY  SUMMARY 


SURVEY  ANALYSIS 

Overall  Systems  Knowledge 

The  Pave  Low  III  E  utilizes  a  sophisticated 
navigation  suite  consisting  of  Inertial,  Doppler, 
and  GPS  navigation  systems.  The  interface  to 
the  Enhanced  Navigation  Systems  is  through  a 
Missioii  Computer  Control  Data  Unit  (ENS 
CDU),  and  the  Doppler  CDU.  The  systems 
have  multiple  redundant  back  up  modes  to 
insure  that  any  single  system  failure  does  not 
adversely  affect  the  Special  Operations  mission. 
The  survey  gmup  felt  that  the  students  overall 
knowledge  of  the  aircraft  systems  was  good  to 
excellent  for  the  group  who  had  the  simulator 
available,  vice  a  fair  to  good  rating  given  to  new 
crew  who  trained  without  the  simulator.  On  a 
scale  of  1  to  10,  Group  1  scored  almost  a  9, 
while  Group  2  scored  close  to  a  5.  This 
question  represents  the  "book  knowledge"  of  the 
systems  that  the  students  brought  with  them.  It 
appears  that  the  ability  to  assimilate  the 
information  in  the  book  was  significantly 
enhanced  by  the  hands  on  practice  available  in 
the  simulator.  Survey  participants  currently 
serving  as  instructors  at  Kirtland  commented 
that  there  was  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  receiving  '■T"s  (require 
further  training)  in  the  performance  evaluations 
in  the  June  1992  to  March  1993  time  frame 
while  the  simulator  was  relocated  and  modified. 
This  trend  almost  immediately  reversed  when 
the  simulator  came  back  on-line  in  March  1993 

System  Utilization 

This  question  asked  the  field  operators  to 
evaluate  the  hands-on  systems  skills  that  the 
new  crew  members  brought  with  them  to  the 
field  The  results  of  the  survey  show  these  skills 
are  also  in  the  excellent  range  (8.5  on  a  scale  of 
1  to  10)  for  those  crews  with  a  simulation 
curriculum  This  is  contrasted  with  the  good  to 
fair  rating  (4.5  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10)  of  the  crews 
who  did  not  utilize  the  simulator.  The  previous 
squadron  commander  of  the  20th  SOS, 
deployed  from  Hurlburt  Field  in  suppoi*.  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 

wi  III  Mc:  u  lui  iiio  I  i^M 

arriving  on  station  at  a  quality  level  higher  than 
he  had  previously  observed.  These  engineers 
knew  more  about  the  systems  and  their 
operation  than  many  of  the  experienced 


squadron  instructors/evaluators  already  on 
station. 

Operational  Qualifications 

Most  of  the  survey  participants  fiad  a  difficult 
time  answering  this  question.  As  they 
explained,  the  school  concentrates  more  on  the 
formal  basics  of  operation.  The  operational 
units  assume  the  hands-on  aircraft  mastery  and 
operational  training  required  for  Special 
Operations  crew  The  ratings  in  this  category 
ranged  from  ready  to  go  through  needirig  a  lot  of 
work  to  bring  the  newly  qualfied  crew  member 
up  to  speed  in  Special  Operations  The 
respondents  volunteered  that  the  students  witti 
a  simulator  background  took  approximately  2-3 
months  to  bring  them  up  to  standards.  The  non¬ 
simulator  crews  took  up  to  a  year. 

Combat  Qualifications 

Survey  participants  v;ere  asked  to  rate  the 
combat  capabilities  of  crew  members  being  sent 
directly  into  the  Persian  Gulf  war  from  Kirtland 
Overall,  crew  members  with  a  simulator 
background  came  highly  qualified  and  in  some 
cases  they  were  almost  immediately  flying 
cornbal  missions.  According  to  sui\ey 
participants  with  extensive  experience  in  Desen 
Storm,  some  crew  members  were  ready  to  fly 
combat  missions  with  only  two  (lights  The 
average  additional  flying  time  required  for  these 
newly  qualified  crew  members  was 
approximately  20  hours  flying  time  The 
average  additional  flying  time  required  to  get  the 
non-simulator  ciewb  up  iu  WaS  50--30 

hours  (at  a  minimum),  with  the  general 
consensus  that  it  could  take  in  excess  of  six 
months. 

Threat  Avoidance 

Along  with  the  enhanced  navigation  capabililics 
of  the  Pave  Low  that  bring  if  to  a  target  on  time, 
there  is  a  suite  of  systems  onboard  the 
helicopter  that  allows  Special  Operators  to  arrive 
at  their  target  undetected  Two  questions  in  the 
survey  asked  about  the  ability  of  the  new  crev; 


survey  shows  that  the  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  simulator-trained  cicw 
members  of  the  Electronic  Threat  environinent 
was  enhanced  when  contrasted  with  those  crew 
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membors  who  did  not  use  the  simulator.  The 
survey  also  shows  that  the  crew  member's 
ability  to  use  the  complex  Terrain 
Following/Terrain  Avoid.  .icc  Radar  system 
markedly  improved  by  the  use  of  the  simulator. 
A  contributing  factor  to  their  success  is  the  full 
correlation  of  all  the  on-board  systenris  in  the 
simulator.  ^  he  full  field  of  view  visual  system 
(Figure  2)  exactly  correlates  with  the  Forward 
Looking  Infrared  System,  as  'well  as  the  Digital 
Radar  Land  Mass  System  that  simulates  the 
TF/TA  Radar.  Electronic  Warfare  environments. 
Navigational  Databases  and  onboard  map 
display  are  also  fully  correlated. 


FIGURE  2  -  WST/MRS  VISUAL  IMAGE 


Tactics 

Overall  tactical  skills  taken  from  the  school  also 
benefited  from  use  of  the  simulator.  The  tactical 
awareness  and  Alternate  Insertion/Extraction 
skills  improved  between  Group  1  and  Group  2. 
Ho^er  coupler  skills  were  improved  by  nearly  a 
factor  of  t'wo.  in  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  practice  them  in  the  simulator. 

Crew  Coordination 

The  next  two  areas  of  the  survey  do  not  show 
as  dramatic  an  increase  in  capability  in  new 
crevj  members  as  in  other  areas.  Cre’w 
coordination  and  Night  Vision  Goggle  operation 
require  a  full  Pave  Low  crew.  The  MH-53J 
WST/MRS  currently  simulates  the  pilot,  co-pilot, 
ano  tne  primary  flight  engineer  positions.  The 


three  additional  crew  members,  the  second  flight 
engineer  and  two  gunners/scanners  in  the  doors 
in  the  aft  cabin,  are  currency  not  included  in  the 
simulator.  The  most  successful  crews  train  to 
fly  as  they  fight,  as  an  integral  unit,  and  ‘heir 
sense  oi  cohesiveness  is  an  important  area  ttiat 
can  be  improved  upon.  Every  survey  participant 
commented  that  'you  can  never  have  enough 
NVG  training.  For  crews  that  fly  in  the  dark  of 
the  nicht,  improvement  in  the  quality  level  of 
these  skills  is  a  lifeline  With  the  installation  of 
the  SOF-NET  that  will  network  the  simulators  in 
real-time,  and  with  the  adJition  of  the  gunner 
simulator  to  that  network,  the  full  crew 
compliment  will  be  trained  simultaneously, 
although  in  separate  simulation  devices  The 
quality  of  the  training  in  these  areas  can 
certainly  be  brought  up  to  the  exceptional 
quality  being  produced  in  o’her  areas  of  the 
simulation. 

Mission  Planning  and  Execution 

One  of  the  most  impoitant  benefits  the  MH-53J 
WST/MRS  brings  to  training  is  the  ability  to  plan 
and  fly  a  mission  route  in  the  simulator  and  then 
be  able  to  perform  your  mission  in  real  iite. 
While  crew  members  with  simulator  expenence 
also  did  better  in  this  category  than  then  non¬ 
simulator  counterparts,  a  greater  benefit  will  be 
realized  by  the  refresher  students  who  return  to 
Kirtland  once  a  year  from  their  operational  units 
All  respondents  to  the  survey  were  asked  if  they 
had  attended  refresher  training  at  Kirtland  both 
before  and  after  the  installation  of  tfie  MH-53J 
Those  who  attended  both  types  of  training 
responded  unanin  .usly  that  when  tfie  old 
unmodified  HH-53U  (SLICK)  model  simulator 
with  no  visual  system  was  in  use  for  reiresher 
training,  they  thought  the  training  benefits  v.ere 
minima!.  The  new  simulator  is  perceived  to  be 
extremely  beneficial  for  brushing  up  on  the 
complex  skills  necessary  to  stay  current  m  a 
highly  tasked  environment.  Most  participants 
believe  that  real  world  environments  siiould  be 
available  to  these  crews  ta  heighten  their 
awareness  and  insert  the  real  world,  blood 
rushing,  heart  pumping,  v;ork-up-a-svveat  fear  of 
reality  into  their  scenarios. 
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Additional  Survey  Comments 


About  the  Simulator 


The  one  area  that  the  crew  members  who 
trained  exclusively  in  the  aircrah  brought  with 
them  was  their  ability  to  fly  the  aircraft.  They 
had  better  “hands"  from  accumulated  actual 
flight  time.  However,  survey  participants  also 
noted  that  having  someone  who  <new  more 
abo'Jt  the  complex  capabilities  of  the  Pave  Low 
system  was  well  worth  the  trade-off. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  conclusively  captures  the  often 
neglected  views  of  the  simulator  system's  ‘end 
user,"  the  operational  crews  that  fly  with  the  new 
students  being  sent  to  field  units  around  the 
world.  This  sun/ey  represents  the  perceptions 
o(  the  seasoned  captains  and  majors  who  flew 
into  a  war  zone  with  a  new  pilot  in  the  left  seat 
and  a  flight  engineer  who  went  from  school  to 
war.  Together  these  men  had  to  get  their 
aircraft  to  a  specific  target,  on  time.  Simulators 
are  traditionally  used  because  of  the 
considerable  savings  offered.  They  cost  far  less 
to  operate  than  tire  real  airciafi,  and  can  be 
operated  with  no  risk.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
operators  in  the  field,  the  MH-53J  Pave  Low  III 
E,  WST/MRS  is  providing  superior,  more 
qualified  graduates.  Student  quality  is  higher 
than  can  be  achieved  through  actual  aircraft 
training.  Commanders  in  the  field  v.'ere  able  to 
take  new  crew  members  and  send  them  into 
combat  shortly  after  arriving  in-theater.  This 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
valuable  training  that  the  MH  63J  WST/MRS 
provided.  The  instructors  aco..Tiip!ish  more 
sophisticated  training  and  insert  realism  for  the 
student  with  the  simulator.  Training  is  more 
effective  than  ever  before.  Crew  members  are 
arriving  at  operational  units  with  higher  skill 
levels  than  ever  before.  This  is  a  direct  result  of 
simulating  the  state-of-the-arl  aircraft  systems 
with  a  state-of-the-art  simulator. 


The  MH-53J  WST/MRS  was  built  and  delivered 
by  GE  Aerospace  for  the  Military  Airlift 
Command.  It  was  delivered  in  August  of  199C, 
and  declared  ready  for  training.  It  is  currently 
maintained  under  contiact  to  Ogden  00/ALC  by 
Martin  Marietta  Corporation  for  the  542d 
OPG/DOU  in  support  of  simulation  trau.ing  tor 
the  5b1st  and  542d  training  squadrons  at 
Kirfland  AFB,  NM. 
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Appendix  A  -Survey  Questionnaire 

I.  What  level  of  overall  Pave  Low  III  E  systems  knowledge  dia  the  new  crew  members  bring  with,  them 
into  the  aircraft? 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

2  How  would  you  evaluate  their  ability  to  utilize  the  aircraft  systems? 

3.  Are  the  graduates  of  the  schoolhouse  operationally  qualified  to  perform  their  missions,  or  do  they 
require  more  training  in  the  field? 

Were  ready  to  go 
Need  a  little  work 
Need  a  lot  of  work 

4.  What  level  of  tactical  understanding  did  these  crew  bring  with  them? 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

5.  What  level  of  Elecironic  Warfare  awar  mess  and  understanding  did  these  crew  bring  with  them'’ 

6.  What  level  of  TF/TA  skills  did  these  crews  bring  with  them? 

7.  What  level  of  Hover  Coupler  skills  did  these  crew  bring  with  them? 

8.  What  level  of  NVG  expertise  did  these  crew  have? 

9.  How  prepared  were  these  ciews  to  perform  AIE  (Alternate  Inserlion/Extraction)'’ 

10.  What  level  of  crew  coordination  did  these  crew  members  have? 

I I .  How  were  the  crew's  mission  planning  skills'? 

12.  How  close  were  the  ciew's  to  being  combat  qualified,  and  how  much  additional  time  was  required  to 
make  the  students  operational  once  they  arrived  in  theater? 

Part  I 

Very  qualified 

Needed  a  minor  amount  of  flying  time 
Needed  an  average  amount  of  flying  time 
Needed  a  significant  amount  of  flying  time 

Part  II 

Additional  Days  required 
Additional  weeks  required 
Additional  months  required 

In  excess  of  six  months  required.  (Note,  participants  defined  this  time  period  as  up  to  one  year  ) 
i5.  Auuiiiuiidi  i.'unimeiiis? 
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Multiplayer  Simulator  Based  Training  for  Air  Combat 

Major  Steven  C.  Berger,  USAF  Peter  M.  Crane,  PhD 

Armstrong  Laboratory,  Aircrew  Training  Research  Division 
Williams  AFB,  AZ 

ABSTRACT 

Emerging  simulation  technologies  provide  new  opportunities  tor  training  mission  tasks  and  skills  which 
have  not  been  previously  trained  in  simulators.  Research  is  necessary  to  identify  the  tasks  where 
additional  training  would  most  benefit  mission  ready  pilots  and  air  weapons  controllers  and  which  of 
these  tasks  represent  training  opportunities  for  networked  simulators.  Armstrong  Laboratory,  Aircrew 
Training  Research  Division  has  recently  developed  a  SiMNET  compatible  network  of  F-15  cockpits  with 
visual  systems,  an  air  weapons  controller  station,  manned  and  digital  threats,  and  an  exercise  control 
station.  An  evaluation  of  this  system  was  conducted  in  v/hich  23  F-15  pilots  13  air  weapons  controllers 
participated  in  simulated  air  combat  exercises.  Each  team  of  lead  pilot,  v/ingm.an,  and  controller  flew 
several  offensive  and  defensive  counter  air  missions  against  a  force  of  up  to  six  aircraft,  anti-aircraft 
artillery,  and  surface  to  air  missiles.  Participants  v/ere  asked  to  rate  their  interest  in  receiving  additional 
training  on  each  of  36  mission  a'^eas.  After  participating  in  the  simulated  air  combat  exercises, 
participants  rated  the  value  of  the  training  received  in  the  simulator  system  and  the  training  currently 
received  in  their  units  for  each  of  these  mission  areas.  Data  presented  identifies,  a)  tasks  which  are  of 
particular  interest  to  aircrews,  b)  which  tasks  were  better  trained  in  the  simulation  system  than  in  current 
unit  t.raining,  and  c)  changes  in  pilot  performance  in  simulated  air  combat  related  to  levels  of  fighter 
experience. 
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MULTIPLAYER  SIMULATOR  BASED  TRAINING 
FOR 

AIR  COMBAT 

Peter  M.  Crane,  PhD  Major  Steven  C.  Berger,  USAF 

Armstrong  Laboratory,  Aircrew  Training  Research  Division 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona 


INTRODUCTION 

Background 

Air  combat  requires  a  unique  combination  of 
perceptual,  procedural,  psychomotor,  and 
cognitive  skills.  Dion  and  Bardeen  (1990)  point 
out  that  many  existing  ground-based  trainers 
emphasize  procedural  and  psychomotor  skills 
by  taking  a  part-task  (PTT)  approach.  While  the 
necessity  of  such  training  is  unquestioned,  Dion 
and  Bardeen  assert  that.  "Limited  single-ship 
PTTs  cannot  provide  multiship  and  integrative  / 
multitask  pilot  experiences  for  team 
coordination  skills,...*  (p.467).  Vraa  (1990) 
further  asserts  that,  "...the  very  best  combat 
training  flight  environments,  such  as  Red  Flag, 
are  necessarily  constrained  by  factors  relating  to 
peacetime  safety  rules,  resource  availability, 
and  funds...."  (p.459).  These  authors  go  on  to 
state  that  multiplayer,  air  combat  simulation 
against  intelligent  and  responsive  forces  would 
fill  in  important  increasing  combat  readiness. 
The  enriphasis  of  such  training  would  be  on 
cognitive  and  team  skills  such  as  mission 
planning,  communication,  tactics,  attention 
management,  decision  making,  and  situational 
awareness. 

Dion  and  Bardeen  describe  the  components 
of  such  a  training  system  and  Vraa  describes 
the  characteristics  of  simulated  opposing  forces. 
The  proposed  training  system  would  consist  of 
2-4  fighter  cockpits  integrated  into  a  common 
battle  space  with  manned  or  computer 
controlled  threats.  All  appropriate  systems 
would  interact  among  players  such  as  radar, 
weapons,  and  countermeasures.  Houck, 
Thomas  and  Bell  (1089)  conducted  a  series  of 
simulated  air  combat  exercises  using  the 
simulator  complex  at  McDonnell  Aircraft 
uunipdity.  vvitiie  Siiiiuldlors  VvcTc 

designed  for  engineering  development,  it  was 
possible  to  reconfigure  the  system  for 
multiplayer  air  combat  training  as  Dion  and 
Bardeen  or  Vraa  propose.  Pilots  and  air 


weapons  controllers  found  that  using  the 
multiplayer  simulation  system  provided  effective 
training  for 

a)  Individual  skills  which  can  only  be 
practiced  infrequently  such  as  radar  sorting 
against  multiple  bogeys,  and 

b)  Skills  which  require  interaction  with  other 
players  such  as  maintaining  mutual  support 
and  working  with  an  air  weapons  controller. 

While  the  exercises  conducted  at  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Company  demonstrated  the  value  of 
multiplayer,  simulator-based  training  for  air 

combat,  the  simulation  facility  at  McDonnell 
MifciaR  was  designed  for  ei'gineeririg 
development  and  uses  very  high  fidelity 
cockpits  and  mainframe  com.puter  technology. 
The  Multiship  Research  and  Development 
program  (MULTIRAD)  was  initiated  at  the 

Aircrew  Training  Research  Division  in  the 

Spring  of  1991  to  create  a  SIMNET  compatible 
system  of  networked  simulators  for  air  combat 
training.  The  objective  of  MULTIRAD 

development  was  to  integrate  new  and  existing 
devices  into  a  system  which  would  provide  high 
fidelity  training  for  limited  components  of  the 
F-15  air  combat  mission.  The  system  would 
then  be  evaluated  in  a  series  of  simulated  air 
combat  exercises  known  as  the  Training 
Requirements  Utility  Evaluation  (TRUE).  In  the 
TRUE,  teams  of  two  F-15  pilots  and  an  air 
weapons  controller  would  either  defend  an  air 
base  against  an  attack  or  would  escort  a  flight  of 
F-16s  attacking  the  air  base. 

Objectives 

TRUE  v.'as  conducted  as  an  engineering 
evaluation  of  the  MULTIRAD  simulation  system. 
!n  sddition  *o  sno.ln^sf'nQ  riat^  uuprp 

collected  to  identify  mission  tasks  and  skills 
which  can  be  effectively  trained  using 
multiplayer  simulation  Further,  pilot 

performance  in  the  simulated  combat  exercises 


was  analyzed  to  identify  discriminators  of 
mission  success  related  to  pilot  level  of 
experience. 


RESEARCH  METHODS 
MULTIRAD  Simulation  System 


such  as  take-offs,  refueling,  emergency 
procedures,  or  landing  are  not  simulated.  High 
fidelity  models,  however,  are  used  for  functions 
critical  to  air  combat.  These  functions  include 
aircraft  aerodynamics  and  performance,  radars, 
missiles,  and  the  effects  of  jamming  and 
countermeasures.  Platt  and  Crane  (1993) 
present  a  detailed  description  of  MULTIRAD. 


MULTIRAD  is  a  system  of  networked 
simulators  designed  to  support  air  combat 
training  which  incorporates  many  of  the  features 
proposed  by  Vraa  (1990)  and  by  Dion  and 
Bardeen  (1990).  MULTIRAD  consists  of  two 
F-15C  cockpits  installed  in  wide  field-of-view 
visual  display  systems  integrated  onto  a 
SIMNET  cximpatible  network  with: 

a)  Air  Weapons  Controller  Station 

b)  Two  (2)  F-16  simulators  configured  to 
participate  in  TRUE  exercises  as  Su-27 
interceptors 

c)  Automated  Threat  System 

d)  Exercise  Control  and  Video  Recording 
System 

e)  Independent  Video  Debriefing  System 

The  layout  of  this  system  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
The  simulators  within  MULTIRAD  are  limited 
fidelity  systems  in  that  many  aircraft  capabilities 


TRUE  Exercises 

TRUE  wa.s  conducted  as  a  series  of  air 
combat  training  exercises  similar  to  the 
exercises  dn  -  ribed  by  Houck  et  al,  (1989). 
Three  or  four .  uns  of  lead  and  wing  F-15  pilots 
plus  an  air  w-.i',  ons  ccntrcller  participated  in 
four,  week  long  sx-.u;s*'.s  uu.ing  each  of  these 
weeks,  teams  fiew  ocvcn,  one-hour  simulator 
sessions.  During  each  sc.ssion,  teams  flew 
three  or  four  setups  of  either  a  Defensive  (DCA) 
or  Offensive  (OCA)  Counter-Air  mission.  On 
DCA  missions,  the  team  defended  their  home 
airbase  against  an  attack  from  two  MiG-27 
fighter-bombers  escorted  by  four  Su-27  fighters 
(two  manned  and  two  computer  generated).  On 
OCA  missions,  the  F*l5s  escorted  a  flight  of 
four  computer-generated  F-16s  attacking  the  air 
base  which  was  defended  by  six  Su-27  fighters, 
four  computer-generated  and  two  manned. 
Each  DCA  or  OCA  setup  was  initiated  with  the 
aircraft  at  20,000'  separated  by  60  nautical 
miles.  Computer-generated  enemy  force  tactics 
were  preprogrammed  and  the  manned  players 


Sii-27,  MiG-27,  SA-4,6,8 

Figi.re  1.  Multiship  Fiesearch  and  Development  (MULTIRAD)  Network 
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followed  a  script  during  the  early  part  of  each 
engagement.  There  were  six  variations  of 
enemy  tactics  for  the  OCA  mission  and  seven 
for  the  DCA  mission.  In  addition,  the  manned 
players  were  free  to  deviate  from  the  script  as 
circumstances  demanded  and  the  computer 
generated  aircraft  were  programmed  to  defend 
themselves  when  attacked.  Figures  2  and  3 


missions.  F-15  pilots  and  controllers  were  not 
shown  the  enemy  force  plans  nor  were  they 
informed  about  which  variation  would  be  seen 
on  any  setup.  Variations  were  selected  at 
random  with  the  provision  that  no  variation  was 
repeated  within  a  given  simulator  session. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  week,  pilots  and 
r.ontfollers  were  briefed  about  the  TRUE 
objectives  and  procedures.  Participants  then 
filled  out  questionnaires  listing  30  air  combat 
mission  tasks  and  skills  and  were  asked  to  rate 
the  desirability  of  receiving  additional  training  on 


each.  After  a  familiarization  flight,  teams  flew 
three  DCA  and  three  OCA  simulator  sessions 
with  three  or  four  setups  per  session.  Before 
each  session,  teams  planned  their  missions 


including  call  sign  assignment,  lookout 
responsibilities,  and  plans  for  attack,  mutual 
support,  and  re-attack.  Each  engagement  was 
video  taped  from  the  exercise  control  console 
using  three,  computer-controlled  recorders. 
Each  F-15  cockpit's  front  panel  including  the 
radar,  radar  warning,  and  armament  control 
displays  was  recorded  along  with  the  overhead 
view  of  the  engagement  from  the  control 
console  plus  all  audio  communications  and 
warnings.  At  the  end  of  the  simulator  session, 
teams  took  the  tapes  to  an  independent 
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RESULTS 


debriefing  room  which  contained  facilities  for 
synchronized  playback  of  the  tapes.  After 
debrief,  each  team's  lead  pilot  completed  a 
questionnaire  describing  any  difficulties  they 
experienced  during  the  missions  and  lessons 
learned  fcr  the  next  simulator  session. 
Participant  comments  and  critiques  were  also 
solicited  during  daily  meetings  with  all  pilots  and 
controllers.  During  some  TRUE  weeks,  pilots 
flew  one  vs  one  engagements  between  the  two 
F-15  cockpits.  The  results  of  these 
engagements  are  described  in  Crane  (1993). 
After  all  simulator  sessions  had  been 
completed,  participants  filled  out  a  final 
questionnaire.  On  this  questionnaire, 
participants  rated  the  quality  of  training  received 
in  their  current  unit  training  program  and  from 
MULTIRAD  for  each  of  30  tasks  and  skills. 

TRUE  Participants 

Twenty-three,  USAF,  F-15  pilots  and  13  air 
weapons  controllers  participated  in  TRUE 
exercises.  In  this  paper,  only  the  results  from 
the  pilots  will  be  discussed.  Pilot  experience 
levels  ranged  from  300  to  2500  total  flying  hours 
with  a  median  of  1400  total  hours  and  675  .  -15 
hours.  The  distribution  of  total  flight  hours  of 
TRUE  pilots  by  unit  qualification  is  shown  on 
Figure  4. 
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Interest  in  Additional  Training 

Pilots  rated  their  interest  in  receiving 
additional  training  on  each  of  30  tasks  using  a 
scale  from  1=additional  training  is  not  desirable 
to  5=additional  training  is  extremely  desirable. 
Mean  ratings  are  presented  in  Figure  5.  The  30 
tasks  on  the  figure  are  coded: 


TACTICAL  FRM 
VISUAL  LOW 
SEPAFIATION 
VISUAL  ID 

LOW  ALT  TAC. 

DEBRIEFING 
EGRESS  TAC. 
INTFIAFLT  COM 
TWO  SHIP  TAC 
COM  JAMMING 

TEWS 

INTERCEPT 

MISSILE 

ECM 

Al  RESPONSE 


MUTUAL  SUPT 
WEATHER 
CHAFF 
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Tactical  formation 
Visual  low  level  flight 
Separation  tactics 
Visual  identification  of 
target  aircraft 
Low  altitude  tactics 
Mission  debriefing 
Egress  tactics 
Flight  communication 
Two-ship  tactics 
Communication 
jamming 

TEWS  assessment 
Tactical  intercept 
Missile  employment 
Employ  ECM/ECCM 
Reaction  to  airborne 
interceptors 
Mutual  support 
All  weather  employment 
Employ  chaff/flares 


0 


wing 


2shp 


4s''.p 


ip 


Figure  4.  Distribution  of  TRUE  pilot  flight  hours  by  unit  qualification  level  (wing  =  mission 
ready  wingman,  2shp  =  two-ship  flight  lead,  4shp  =  four-ship  flight  lead, 

IP  =  Instructor  Pilot) 


VISUAL  LOOK  Visual  lookout  The  five  tasks  with  the  lowest  interest  ratings 

EID  Electronic  identification  are  primarily  visual  tasks.  The  tasks  with  the 

of  target  aircraft  highest  rated  interest  in  receiving  additional 

TACTICS/PLAN  Tactics/mission  training  are  tasks  which  can  usually  be  practiced 

planning  and  briefing  only  in  large  exercises  or  cannot  be  practiced 

ESCORT  TACTICS  Escort  tactics  exc-ept  in  simulation,  e.g.  defense  against 

RADAR  LOOK  Radar  lookout  SAMs.  This  result  is  in  agreement  with  Houck 

WORK  W/ GCI  Work  with  AWACS/GCl  et  al.  (1989)  who  found  that  pilots  were  most 

SAM  DEFENSE  Reaction  to  siirface-to-  interested  in  receiving  additional  training  for 

air  missiles  (SAMs)  tasks  which  are  least  frequently  practiced  in  the 

RADAR  SORT  Radar  employment  aircraft.  Interest  is  low  for  tasks  such  as  tactical 

/sorting  formation  or  separation  tactics  which  are 

BVR  Beyond  visual  range  practiced  on  all  air-to-air  sorties, 

employment 

ALL  ASPECT  D  All  aspect  defense  Value  of  MULTIRAD  and  Current  Unit 

DACT  Dissimilar  air  combat  Training 

training 

FOUR+ BOGEYS  Multibogey,  four  or  Using  the  scale  of  1=unacceptable  to 

more  5=excellent,  pilots  rated  the  value  of  their 

current  unit  training  and  MULTIRAD  training  for 
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Figure  5.  Pilot  ratings  of  interest  in  receiving  additional  training  for  30  air 
combat  tasks 


each  of  the  30  tasks.  The  lowest  and  highest 
rated  tasks  for  unit  and  MULTIRAD  training  are: 

Current  Unit  MULTIRAD 

Lowest  rated  SAM  defense  Visual  id 

tasks  Com  jamming  Tactical  Form. 

ECM/ECCM  Com  jamming 

Work  w/  GCI  Visual  lookout 

Four+  bogeys  Visual  low  alt. 


Highest  rated  Visual  lookout  Radar  lookout 
tasks  Tactics  Workw/GCI 

/planning 

Mutual  sup.  Radar  sorting 
Tactical  Form.  BVR  employ. 
Radar  lookout  Four+  bogeys 


While  some  tasks,  notably  radar  lookout, 
were  rated  highly  for  both  MULTIRAD  and 
current  unit  training,  more  tasks  were  given  high 
ratings  for  one  training  environment  and  low 
ratings  for  the  other.  For  example,  visual 
lookout  and  tactical  formation  were  the  lowest 
rated  tasks  for  MULTIRAD  but  among  the 
highest  rated  tasks  for  current  unit  training. 
Likewise,  work  with  GCI  controllers  and 
engagements  against  four  or  more  bogeys  were 
among  the  lowest  rated  tasks  for  cun^ent  unit 
training  and  among  the  highest  rated  tasks  for 
MULTIRAD.  The  differences  between  Ihe  mean 
ratings  for  unit  and  MULTIRAD  training  are 
plotted  on  Figure  6.  Negative  numbers  indicate 
that  unit  training  was  rated  higher  than 
MULTIRAD  training.  Tasks  with  the  highest 
ratings  for  additional  training  are  printed  in 
UPPERCASE  type.  Tasks  which  were  rated 
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Figure  6.  Differences  between  pilot  ratings  of  training  effectiveness  for  MULTIRAD 
and  current  unit  training  for  30  tasks;  tasks  for  which  there  is  high  interest  in 
receiving  additional  training  are  listed  in  UPPERCASE  type 


much  higher  in  the  current  unit  than  in 
MULTIRAD  are  primarily  visual.  These  tasks 
were  also  among  the  lowest  rated  tasks  for 
interest  in  receiving  additional  training.  Tasks 
which  were  rated  higher  in  MULTIRAD  than  in 
the  current  unit  are  tasks  which  are  not 
frequently  practiced  outside  of  large  scale 
exercises.  Also,  tasks  rated  higher  for 
MULTIRAD  training  were  among  the  highest 
rated  tasks  for  interest  in  receiving  additional 
training.  This  finding  is  also  inagreement  with 
Houck  et  al.  (1989)  who  reported  that  pilots 
rated  multiplayer  simulator  based  training  higher 
than  unit  training  for  tasks  which  cannot  be 
practiced  in  aircraft  due  to  safety,  cost,  and 
security  restrictions. 

Pilot  Comments 

Pilot  comments  and  critiques  primarily  fell 
into  three  categories:  F-15  cockpit  operations, 
sirr.ulation  of  opposing  forces,  and  visual  display 
problems.  These  comments  weie  used  to 
con-ect  MULTIRAD  deficiencies  after  each 
TRUE  exercise  (see  Platt  and  Crane,  1993). 
Problems  with  the  visual  display  systems, 
however,  could  not  be  corrected  during  TRUE. 
These  problems  are  described  in  detail  by 
Crane  (1993).  In  brief,  the  pilots'  major  criticism 
was  that  aircraft  were  difficult  to  detect  beyond  2 
•  4  nautical  miles  and  aircraft  aspect  or  closure 
could  not  be  determined  beyond  0.5  -  1  nautical 
mile. 

Mission  Performance 

A  comparison  of  mission  performance  relative 
to  experience  levels  was  performed  to 
determine  what  areas  of  mission  success  couid 
be  measured.  Fighter  pilot  performance  levels 
were  extracted  from  previously  video  taped 
engagements.  A  total  of  over  267  OCA/'DCA 
engagements  were  flown  among  the 
twenty-three  pilots.  Experienced  versus 
inexperienced  levels,  rated  by  flight  hours,  were 
discerned  as  shown  in  Table  1 . 


Data  points  collected  included  experience  with 
live  fire  missile  shots,  experience  in  live  mission 
exercises,  num.ber  of  various  missile  and  gun 
shots  taken  during  OCA  and  DCA  scenarios, 
number  of  kills  and  misses,  and  mission 
success  or  failure.  Week  one  through  four  data 
examined  the  F-15  team  pilots  flying  against  a 
full  array  of  threats.  The  composite  threat  force 
on  DCA's  was  2  (F-15s)  vs.  6  (MiGs)  plus  3 
SAM  sites  and  on  OCA's  2  (F-15s)  +  4  (F-16 
strike  package)  vs.  6  (MiGs)  plus  3  SAM  sites. 
Kill  ratio  involves  two  discriminators  of  mission 
success,  average  kills  per  setup  and  the  number 
of  times  the  pilot  gels  killed  or  morted.  Kill 
ratio/exchange  ratio  can  be  examined  for 
analysis  of  mission  success.  Most  all 
engagements  had  the  experienced  pilots  leading 
the  formation  and  planning/directing  the  tactics. 
The  e/.change  ratios  were  plotted  and  compared 
for  the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced  pilot 
as  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  discriminator, 
average  kills  per  setup,  examined  both  OCA 
and  DCA  mission  scenarios.  Overall  the 
complexity  of  the  OCA  scenario  lesulted  in  the 
inexperienced  pilot  to  have  large  fluctuations  of 
kills,  however,  this  type  of  pilot  did  show 
improvement  The  expert  pilots  performance 
improved  more  linearly.  The  DCA  scenarios 
were  not  as  complex,  involving  only  combat  air 
patrol  and  defensive  lane  protection.  Therefore, 
results  show  an  increase  in  kills  for 
inexperienced  pilots.  Repeated  setups  for  high 
time  pilots  showed  no  marked  change.  The 
other  facet  discriminator,  mortality,  examined 
the  survival  rate  of  the  F-15  pilots.  In  the  OCA 
missions  the  results  for  experienced  pilots 
indicated  a  higher  survival  rate  initially, 
however,  since  the  experienced  pilot  is  also  the 
leader  and  responsible  for  wingman  and  strike 
package  this  could  explain  the  higher  mortality 
rate  with  increased  setups.  The  complexity  of 
the  OCA  for  lead  involves  situationsl  awareness 
and  a  host  of  other  factors  whief:  are  beyono  the 
discussion  of  this  paper.  The  survival  of  the 
wingman  during  OCAs  show  an  increase 
mortality  rate  and  then  leveling  out.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  rapid  learning 
curve  for  inexperienced  pilots 
using  such  a  ‘.raining  system. 
Again,  since  DCA  missions  are 
somewhat  less  complicated  a 
significant  leeming  curve  is 
predominate  in  both  categones  of 
pilots.  The  ability  to  rapidly  reset 
the  engagements  and  learn  from 
mistakes  caused  a  faster  learning 


TABLE  1 

Inexperienced 

Expenenced 

(Hours) 

(Hours) 

MR  Wingman  =  70  -  500 

4-SnpFlt  l.d  -  600  -  1,000 

2-Shp  Fit  Ld  =  300  -  1,000 

IP  =  700  + 
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DISCUSSION 


curve  than  can  be  currently  trained  in  actual 
aircraft.  Experienced  pilots  continued  to 
i.npT've  but  at  a  more  linear  rate.  This  could  be 
dttr.baied  to  adaptation  and  refinement  of  leads 
tactical  game  plan  as  the  scenarios  progressed. 


TRUE  was  conducted  as  an  engineering  test 
of  the  MULTIRAD  system.  However,  TRUE 
also  provided  the  opportunity  to  gather 
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H  =  Experienced  Fighter  Pilots 


Figure  7.  OCA  and  DCA  Kill  Ratio  versus  Experience  /  Inexperience 
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behavioral  data  on  training  interests  and  the 
potential  applications  of  tnuliship, 
simulator-based  training  for  air  combat. 
Overall,  the  results  of  TRUE  are  in  agreement 
with  the  findings  of  Houck  et  al  (1989). 
Although  the  engineering  development 
simulator  system  used  by  Houck  et  al.  at 
McDonnell  Aircraft  had  more  capability  than  the 
present  MULTIRAD  system,  TRUE  pilots  rated 
simulator  training  higher  than  current  unit 
training  for  a  similar  list  of  tasks.  These  include 
tasks  which  can  be  performed  single-ship  but 
are  infrequently  practiced  such  as  radar  sorting 
against  multiple  targets.  The  high  rated  tasks 
also  include  skills  which  can  only  be  practiced 
within  the  context  of  a  team.  These  tasks 
include  work  with  a  GCI  controller  and 
operations  against  four  or  more  bogeys. 

Dion  and  Bardeen  (1990)  predict  that  the 
major  benefit  of  multiplayer  combat  training  will 
be  the  development  of  team  skills.  These 
benefits  will  come  from,  "training  situations  in 
which  the  team  learns  to  develop  adaptive 
teamwork  skills  required  in  real  time  for 
uncertain  problems,  and  an  expanded  repertoire 
of  team  experiences,"  (p.468).  it  is  unclear, 
however,  whether  the  benefits  of  multiplayer 
simulation  come  from  devalopment  of  team 
skills  or  from  the  development  of  individual 
skills  at  tasks  which  can  only  be  practiced  within 
a  team  context.  Crane  (1992)  predicts  that 
training  will  be  of  most  benefit  for  skills  which 
pilots  have  had  the  least  opportunity  to  practice 
This  prediction  is  based  on  cognitive  models  of 
expertise  which  assert  that  a  journeyman  lacks 
the  expert's  extensive  knowledge  base  and  is 
unable  to  quickly  recognize  the  significant 
elements  within  a  mission  and  to  select  an 
aporopriate  response.  Simulator  based  training 
can  provide  the  foundations  for  building  an 
expert's  knowledge  ba.'o.  Since  the  tasks  in 
TRUE  which  were  highly  rated  for  MULTIRAD 
training  are  both  team  tasks  and  infrequently 
practiced,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  regarding 
Dion  and  Bardeen's  prediction  that  the  benefit  of 
multiplayer  simulation  will  be  development  of 
team  skills. 

Low  time  fighter  pilots  certainly  benefit  from  a 
multiplayer  simulation.  Mission  success  criteria 
depends  on  pilot  perfonnance.  Certainly  part  of 
this  performance  is  the  pilots  ability  to  maintain 
a  high  kill  ratio  level.  It  seems  that  this  is  a 

H  A  t  a  i  r^i  rt/n  Kic 
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abilities  in  combat.  It  is  so  important  that  many 
fighter  squadrons  implement  a  TOP  GUN 
program  to  track  t.his  peiformance.  The 


discriminators  which  make  up  ill  ratio,  kills 
versus  modality,  certainly  indicate  that 
inexperienced  pilots  will  gam  more,  i.e.  have  a 
much  more  accelerated  learning  curve,  when 
exposed  to  near  realistic  training  scenarios  over 
a  repetitive  period  of  time.  Many  other  factors 
also  influence  mission  success;  situational 
awareness,  weapons  employment  ability  to 
name  a  few.  All  of  these  factors  comprise  the 
kill  ratio  metric.  Simulation  plays  a  key  role  for 
the  low  time  pilot.  It  is  important  to  them  to  be 
exposed  to  all  the  pitfalls  of  flying  in  combat. 
By  doing  so  you  increase  the  knowledge  base  at 
a  more  rapid  rale  utilizing  those  precious  few 
training  sodies  for  items  that  cannot  bo  trained 
in  the  simulator.  The  results  prove  (hat  a  high 
fidelity  multiplayer  simulation  system  improves 
fighter  skills. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  TRUE  suppod  the  contention 
that  multiplayer  simulator  based  training  is  a 
valuable  training  medium  for  increasing  wadime 
readiness  especially  for  less  experienced  pilots. 
Multiplayer  simulation  is  best  suited  for 
C-ontinuaiion  iraininy  a.s  an  adjunct  to  existing 
unit  training  Current  tiaining  practices  ai  e  besi 
suited  for  training  many  of  the  tasks  required  of 
air  combat  pilots.  Training  in  simulator  systems 
similar  to  MULTIRAD  is  best  suited  for  training 
tasks  which  cannot  be  practiced  in  aircraft  due 
to  cost,  safety,  and  security  restrictions. 
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ABSTRACT 


Thfc  keystones  of  traditional  intelligent  tutoring  systems  (ITSs)  have  been  complex  procedures  for 
student  diagnosis  arxf  adaptive  instruction  based  on  diagnostic  data  While  some  of  these  systems  have 
been  shown  to  be  effective,  they  are  also  very  experisive  to  devetop  This  paper  describes  another  class 
of  ITSs.  non  diagnostic  ITSs,  which  do  little  or  rx)  student  diagnosis,  and  concentrate  their  intelligence  in 
other  areas  Intelligent  features  of  rxjn-diagrxastic  ITSs  include:  modeling  of  exp>erts'  reasoning 
processes  and  cognitive  representations  (often  using  graphic  displays),  comparison  of  student  and  expert 
performarxie,  and  replays  and  summaries  of  student  performartce.  While  traditional,  diagnostic  ITSs  are 
usually  intended  to  be  used  in  a  stand-alone  fashion,  non-diagnostic  t;'tors  are  designed  to  facilitate 
collaborative  teaming  among  students  arxJ  between  teachers  and  students 

The  non-diagnostic  approach  to  ITS  development  offers  either  a  low-cost  alternative  to  traditional 
ITSs  or  a  way  to  exparvj  the  educational  capabilities  of  traditional  systems  This  paper  presents  a 
framework  for  comparir>g  the  features  of  ron-diagriostic  and  diagnostic  tutors.  A  number  of  non- 
diagnostic  and  diagnostic  ITSs  are  described,  and  data  on  the  costs  and  educational  effectiveness  of 
each  typj  of  ITS  is  presented  Finally,  ebsiades  to  wider  use  ol  noTi-diagnostic  ITSs  are  discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  goals  ol 
traditional  intelligent  tutoring  systems  (ITSs)  are 
both  too  ambitious  and  loo  narrow.  Most 
"classicar  (or  traditional)  ITSs,  such  as  the  LISP 
Tutor  (Anderson  &  Reiser,  1985),  are  designed  to 
provide  tutorirrg  in  a  stand-alone  setting  (i.e., 
wrtlwjt  a  human  teacher  present).  This  ambitious 
goal  requires  that  the  ITS  handle  all  aspects  of 
the  very  difficult  task  ol  tutoring,  includirrg  expert 
problem  solving,  student  diagnosis,  tailoring 
instruction  to  changing  student  needs,  arxj 
providing  an  instoictional  environment  (eg.,  a 
simulation).  On  the  other  hand,  the  goal  of 
developing  very  intelligent  stand-alone  ITSs  is 
narrow  in  the  sense  that  it  limits  our  conception  of 
how  intelligence  can  be  incorporated  into 
computer-based  training  and  education  One  key 
problem  wKh  focusirig  on  stand-alone  ITSs  is  that 
we  may  overtook  intelligeni  computer-based 
systems  that  include  the  teacher  as  part  of  the 
tutorial  interaction 

ITSs  are  curremfy  being  developed  that  break 
with  the  pattern  of  traditonal  ITSs.  An  exanipio  is 
the  Intelligent  Conduct  of  Fire  Trainer  (INCOFT), 
an  ITS  to  train  the  skill  of  identifying  aircraft  from 
radar  displays  (Newman,  Grignetli,  Gross  & 
Massey,  19^).  INCOFT  does  little  student 
modeling  and  relies  on  a  teacher  to  provide  rrxjch 
ol  the  instructor.  Its  intelligence  lies  in  its  ability 
to  advise  students  when  their  performance  differs 
from  an  expert's,  to  model  experts'  reasoning  for 
the  student,  and  to  provide  useful  summaries  and 
replays  of  student  performance  thal  can  Ld 
discussed  by  the  student  and  ttie  teacher  Thus. 
INCOFT  arts  as  an  inteHigent  teacher's  aid,  ard 
facilitates  collaborative  learning 

The  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  ITSs  like 
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like  the  LISP  Tuior.  The  key  features  that 
differentiate  INCOFT  and  the  LISP  Tutor  are 
student  diagnosis  and  adaptive  instruction.  The 
LISP  Tutor  performs  studeril  (or  cognitive) 
diagnosis;  that  is.  it  makes  inferences  about  the 
knowledge  and  misconceptions  underlying 
student  performance.  Having  a  detailed  student 
diagnosis  enables  the  LISP  Tuto'^  to  adapt  its 
instojction  to  small  changes  in  student  krwwledge 
during  a  tutoring  session.  INCOFT,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  records  student  pertormance  without 
making  inferences  about  it.  Therefore,  INCOFT 
must  rely  on  the  teacher  to  adapt  instruction  to 
fine-grained  changes  in  student  knowledge. 
Whether  or  not  an  ITS  performs  student  diagnosis 
has  a  large  effect  on  how  it  can  be  used  in 
instruction  Thsreiore,  we  wiii  refer  to  sysleiiis 
like  the  LISP  Tutor  as  diagnostic  ITSs.  This  term 
is  interred  as  shorthand  (or  a  system  that 
performs  both  detailed  diagnosis  and  adaptive 
instruction  based  on  the  diagnosis.  Systems  like 
INCOFT  w'!l  be  referred  to  as  non-diagnostic  ITSs 
(and  sometimes  as  intelligeni  teacher's  aids). 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  exptohng 
non-diagnoslic  ITSs  The  first  reason  concerns 
the  difficutly  of  the  tutoring  task,  as  described 
above  Recently,  some  ITS  researchers  have 
suggested  thal  some  tutorir.g  tasks,  such  as 
student  diagnosis,  will  require  long  term  basic 
research  before  solutiorrs  are  found  (Burger  & 
DeSoi,  1992)  A  second  reason  is  that 
augmenting  a  teacher's  knowledge  with  a  non- 
diagnoslc  intellgc  il  teaclieTs  aid  may  provide 
just  as  much  and  perhaps  more  educational 
benefit  as  replacing  a  teacher  (or  at  least  part  of  a 
teachers  task)  with  a  stand  alorre.  diagnostic  ITS 
A  third  reason  is  that  traditional  diagnostic  II  Ss 
are  very  expensive  to  develop  and  arc  applicable 
only  in  narmw  domains.  Non^Jiagrxjslic  tutors 
can  cut  the  cost  ol  tutor  development  by 
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eliminating  the  need  lor  some  of  the  complex 
components  of  traditional  ITSs. 

In  this  paper,  we  will  describe  specific 
features,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  both 
non-diagnostic  and  diagnostic  ITSs,  and  estimate 
the  cost  of  each  approach  in  terms  of  type  and 
level  of  development  work.  This  overview  should 
allow  someone  ccnsiderir>g  developing  or  using 
an  ITS  to  understand  the  costs  a.xj  benefits  of 
each  approach. 

COMPARISON  OF  DIAGNOSTIC  AND 
NON-DIAGNOSTIC  ITSs 

Table  1  contains  a  list  of  some  of  the  key 
capabilities  or  features  of  ITSs.  The  table  is 
organized  in  temns  of  the  four  components  of 
traditional  ITSs.  the  expert,  diagnostic, 
instructional,  arvj  interface  modules.  For  each 
capability  in  the  table,  a  range  of  options  is 
present^,  from  "high-tech"  options  that  rely  on 
the  computer  to  perform  the  pedagogical  function 
(e.g.,  diagnosis),  to  “low-tech"  options  that  rely  on 
the  teacher  (or  other  students)  to  perform  the 
function.  The  table  shows  the  capabilities  C  ».o 
diagnostic  ITSs,  the  LISP  Tutor  and  She.  x  I 
(Lajoie  &  LesgokJ,  1989),  and  two  non-di?gnostic 
ITSs.  INCOFT  and  the  Maintenance  Aid 
Computer  Hawk  Intelligent  Institutional  '  stiuctor 
(MACH  III)  (Kurland,  Granville  &  MacLaughlin, 
1992).  The  LISP  Tutor  has  primarily  high-tech 
features.  Slierfock  I  is  less  sophisticated  than  the 
LISP  Tutor,  but  still  possesses  the  essential 
capabilities  of  a  diagnostic  ITS  The  two  rron- 
diagnoslic  ITSs  have  primarily  low-tech  features, 
except  in  the  case  of  their  interfaces,  which  use 
high-tech  features  such  as  realistic  simulation  and 
rrtodelirig  expert  reasoning  and  representations. 

A  few  points  should  be  made  about  Table  1. 
First,  the  terras  high-tech  arxJ  low -tech  are  not 
rr^eant  to  connoib  a  value  judgment  Complex 
technology  is  not  always  Lhe  best  technology. 
Second,  there  k.  not  a  strict  cone^^Dondence 
bfitveen  diagnostic  ITbc  and  high-tech  features, 
c  ^  tho  ona  Ivtnd,  ai'd  non-diagnostic  ITSs  and 
',i')w-te.h  feMurt:,  on  the  other.  The  two  rton- 
c'layriT, -lie  ITSs  use  some  high-tech  features,  as 
ihp  lahlfi  ';ho''vs  Also  diagrto&lic  ITSs  can 
ifKorpoate  kaw-iech  features  that  facilrtaie 
teacher  involvennent,  as  do  rwn-diagnostic 
systems.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Sherlock  tl 
maintenance  skills  tutcr,  which  piovides  precise 


student  diagnosis  and  adaptive  instruction  as  well 
as  feedback  (such  as  replays  and  summaries  of 
student  performance)  intended  to  foster 
collaborative  learning  (Katz  &  LesgokJ,  in  press). 
Sherlock  II  can  be  considered  a  hybrid  of  a 
diagnostic  and  a  non-diagnostic  ITS. 

In  the  following,  we  first  describe  each  of  the 
ITS  capabilities  in  the  table  and  explain  the 
differences  between  low-tech  and  high-tech 
options  Then,  some  of  the  diagriostic  and  non- 
diagnostic  ITSs  in  Table  1  are  compared  in  terms 
of  the  table  features. 

Comparison  of  ITS  Features 

Expert  Module  -  As  Table  1  notes,  an 
important  question  concerning  the  expert  module 
is  whether  it  simulates  human  thought  processes. 
Black-box  expert  modules  solve  problems  using 
methods  completely  unlike  humans,  while  c'ass- 
box  experts  attempt  to  simulate  the  important 
human  thought  processes  used  in  the  task  being 
instructed  (Burton  &  Brown,  1982).  The  LISP 
tutor  is  an  example  of  a  glass-box  expert  modufe 
This  tutor  uses  hurxlreds  of  production  (it-then) 
rules  to  represent  the  knowledge  and  strategies 
used  in  LISP  programming  in  a  detailed  manner. 
INCOFT  uses  a  black-box  expert  (mathematical 
equations)  to  solve  aircraft  kJefitilication 
problems. 

The  main  advantage  of  a  giass-bcx  model  is 
that  its  detailed  rrxxJel  of  human  thought 
processes  allows  it  to  rrxjre  specifically  and 
accurately  diagnose  student  knowledge  and 
misconceptions,  and  then  base  instruction  (e  g., 
explanations)  on  specific  student  weaknesses. 
The  main  disadvantage  of  glass-box  rrKxJels  is 
their  cost.  The  expert  mooule  lor  the  LISP  tutor  is 
based  on  Anderson’s  ACT*  theory  ol  human 
learning  ano  problem-solving,  which  is  based  on 
years  of  researcti  and  theoretical  work  (Anderson, 
1933) 

A  second  important  question  characterizing 
expert  modules  is  whether  they  generate  the 
steps  to  solving  problems  online,  when  presented 
with  a  brief  pioblem  description,  or  have  the 
speciiic  suiuiioii  steps  pie-siuieu  in  iiiei>  meMiuiy 
A  system  that  generates  problem  solutions  online 
usually  can  solve  a  wider  variety  of  problems  than 
a  system  ttiat  relies  on  "canned"  (pie-stored) 
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problem  solutions.  The  LISP  Tutor  can  generate 
problem  solutions  online,  while  Sherlock  I  and 
MACH  III  use  pre-stored  problem  solutions. 
INCOFT  generates  solutions  online  using  a  very 
simple  algorithm. 

To  use  pre-stored  problem  solutions,  one 
must  conduct  a  task  analysis,  which  is  time 
consuming  and  requires  some  specialized 
knowledge.  However,  this  is  a  less  difficult  task 
than  developing  a  model  of  problem  solving  that 
can  generate  solutions  to  arbitrary  problenis  in  a 
domain.  Thus,  the  use  of  task  analysis  and  pre¬ 
stored  problem  solutions  is  less  expensive  arxJ 
more  widely  applicable  than  developing  a  system 
that  can  generate  solutions  online. 

Diagnostic  Module  -  The  second  major 
component  of  an  ITS,  the  diagnostic  module, 
allows  the  syc’em  to  create  student  models  that 
record  aspects  of  individual  students' 
performance  and  knowledge.  The  ITS  then  uses 
information  in  the  student  model  to  tailor  its 
instruction  to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

The  most  advanced  diagnostic  modules  use 
performance  data  concerning  the  actions  students 
take  during  problem  solving  and/or  the  final 
results  of  their  problem  solving  to  make 
inferences  about  the  knowledge  and  skills  behind 
individual  students’  performance.  A  powerful 
method  for  makir>g  these  inferences,  called  model 
tracing,  can  be  used  if  an  ITS  has  a  glass-box 
expert  module  that  models  human  thinking. 
M^el  tracing  is  used  in  the  LISP  tutor.  As  the 
student  uses  the  computer  to  plan  and  write 
computer  programs,  the  diagnostic  nxxlule 
matches  each  problem  solving  action  taken  by  the 
student  with  the  specific  knowledge  (i.e., 
production  rules)  that  the  expert  module  would 
use  to  produce  that  action.  The  diagnostic 
module  also  contains  production  rules  to 
represent  specific  student  misconceptions,  so  that 
when  students  make  errors,  it  can  match  them 
with  the  underlying  misconception.  The 
diagnostic  module  can  then  record  in  the  student 
model  production  rules  lh.?t  a  student  knows  weli, 
rules  the  student  krtows  less  well,  and 
mr>corKept«ns. 

A  clightty  less  sophist k- at ed  method  of 
studeir’  diagnosis  is  ii,-jue-based  tutoring  (Burton 
&  Browr.  1932)  An  issue  based  tutor  rnakos 


inferences  about  the  knowledge  underlying 
student  performance,  like  a  model-tracing  tutor 
However,  issue-based  diagnosis  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  black-box  expert  module, 
whereas  model-tracing  requires  a  glass-box 
expert.  Sherlock  I  uses  a  complex  version  of 
issue-based  tutoring. 

The  information  in  a  student  model  created  by 
model  tracing  or  issue-based  diagnosis  can  be 
used  by  the  instmctional  module  in  a  numbe;  of 
ways,  such  as  in  determining  the  contents  of  hints 
and  explanations  and  in  selecting  problems  for 
students.  For  example,  if  the  diagnostic  module 
infers  that  a  student  mistake  is  based  ori 
knowledge  the  student  knows  fairly  well,  the 
instruction  module  can  give  only  a  general  hint  to 
the  student.  On  the  other  harrd,  if  the  student 
mistake  is  based  on  knowledge  the  student 
knows  poorly,  the  instruction  module  can  give  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  mistake  and  the 
correct  move. 

The  least  sophisticated  diagnostic  modules 
record  only  data  about  student  performance  in  a 
student  model,  making  no  inferences  about  the 
knowledge  underlying  this  performance.  An 
example  is  INCOFT,  which  monitors  and  records 
the  aircraft-identification  actions  students  take 
while  they  observe  radar  displays.  It  also  records 
the  timing  of  students’  actions.  These  data  are 
used  by  the  instructional  module  in  two  ways:  to 
provide  replays  of  a  problem  in  which  differences 
between  the  student’s  and  an  expert’s 
performance  are  pointed  out;  and  to  create 
summaries  of  student  arxf  expert  performarKe  on 
a  pioblem.  INCOFT  does  not  use  its  limited 
student  model  to  adjust  the  instruction  based  on  a 
student’s  performance  or  to  select  problems. 
These  tasks  are  left  up  to  the  teacher. 

In  the  extreme  case,  some  computer-based 
training  systems  record  no  student  performance 
data,  and  do  no  student  diagnosis. 

Since  the  student  model  created  by  model 
tracing  relies  on  a  glass-box  expert  that  closely 
simulates  human  thougnt  procedures,  this  ki^d  of 
HisnnnQtir.  rapAhillty  is  Axpensive  and  time 
consuming  to  develop.  The  minimal  student 
nKdel  used  by  INCOfn'  is  oovkxjsty  much  easier 
to  develop.  The  effort  required  to  develop  issue- 
based  student  nnodels  varies  widely  deperding  on 


the  complexity  of  the  issues  and  the  complexity  of 
the  schemes  by  which  issues  are  updated. 

Instructional  Module  >  The  third  major 
component  of  an  ITS  is  the  instructional  module. 
Planning  arxl  delivering  tutorial  instruction  is  a 
complex,  interactive  task.  The  decisions  a  tutor 
must  make  include;  1)  curricular  decisions 
regarding  the  content  and  sequencing  of  topics  or 
problems,  and  2)  instructional  decisbns  regarding 
the  type  of  instructional  intervention,  the  content 
and  timing  of  instructional  interventions,  and  the 
overall  method  of  instruction.  The  tutor  must 
choose  from  a  variety  of  instructional 
interventions,  such  as  exposition  (e.g., 
explanations,  examples  of  concepts,  'nodeling  of 
procedures),  coaching  (e.g.,  hints  and 
explanations  during  problem  solving),  and  asking 
and  answering  questions.  Methods  of  instruction 
also  vary  widely,  including  direct  instruction, 
guided  discovery  learning,  and  Socratic  dialog.  In 
addition,  the  advantage,  and  challenge,  of  tutorial 
interaction  is  that  all  of  these  decisions  can  be 
changed  frequently  based  on  the  tutor's 
assessment  of  the  student's  progress,  motivation, 
and  learning  style. 

As  Table  1  shows,  an  ITS  can  make  these 
curricular  and  instructional  decisions  online 
(during  a  tutorial  interaction)  using  a  comparison 
of  the  student's  and  the  expert's  knowledge 
states.  Alternatively,  an  ITS’s  devetopers  could 
make  some  or  all  of  these  decisions  on  a  one¬ 
time  basis  and  hardwire  these  decisions  into  the 
ITS's  algorithm.  Rnally  the  ITS  could  leave 
curricular/instructional  decisions  up  to  the 
teacher. 

The  first  curricular/instructional  decision 
shown  in  Table  1  focuses  on  curricular  decisions, 
such  as  problem  sequencing.  The  LISP  Tutor 
and  Sherlock  I  choose  problems  online  based  on 
diagnosis  of  individual  students'  knowledge.  At 
the  other  extreme,  INCOFT  requires  the  teacher 
to  make  these  decisions.  The  next  instructional 
decision  shown  in  the  table  concerns  the  overall 
methods  of  instruction.  Almost  all  existing 
diagnostic  ITSs  have  a  single  method  of 
instruction  that  is  used  consistently.  For  example, 
the  LISP  tutor  uses  a  directive,  problem-based 
method  of  instruction,  with  immediate  feedback 
after  errors.  Non-diagnostic  ITSs  like  INCOFT 


and  MACH  III  rely  on  the  teacher  to  determine  the 
method  of  instruction. 

In  terms  of  more  specific  decisions  about  the 
content  and  timing  of  instructional  interventions, 
most  diagnostic  ITSs  make  some  decisions 
online,  while  other  decisions  are  preset  by  the 
developers,  as  is  shown  in  the  table.  For 
example,  in  the  LISP  Tutor,  the  content  of  specific 
hints  and  explanations  was  preset  by  the 
developers.  However,  the  tutor  makes  a  number 
of  instructional  decisions  online,  such  as  when  to 
intervene  (based  on  student  errors),  whether  to 
provide  a  general  hint  or  a  detailed  explanation 
(based  on  the  number  of  student  errors  or  the 
student’s  request),  and  the  topic  of  the  hint  or 
explanation  (bas^  on  the  diagnostic  module's 
assessment  of  the  missing  knowledge  or 
misconception  underlying  the  student's  error). 
Again,  with  non-diagnostic  ITSs,  the  teacher  must 
decide  what  instructional  interventions  to  use,  for 
example,  how  to  use  the  replays  and  summaries 
of  student  performance.  Rnally,  Table  1  also 
characterizes  the  instructional  modules  of  ITSs 
according  to  whether  they  focus  on  collaborative 
or  stand-alone  use. 

To  summarize  this  subsection,  even  though 
the  LISP  tutor  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
ITSs,  the  instructional  decisions  that  it  generates 
online  are  based  on  fairly  simple  algorithms.  This 
is  typical  of  other  diagnostic  ITSs.  Much  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  LISP  tutor,  and  most  diagnostic 
ITSs,  lies  in  the  diagnostic  and  expert  modules. 
For  most  ITSs,  many  important  curricular/ 
instructional  decis'ions,  such  as  the  overall 
instructfonal  method  and  the  content  of 
explanations,  are  made  on  a  one  time  basis  by 
the  system  developer  and  cannot  be  changed  by 
the  tutor  itself  during  operation  or  by  the  teacher. 
Developing  ITSs  that  can  flexibly  make  difficult 
curricular/instructional  decisions  is  a  long  term 
research  goal.  The  approach  taken  by  non¬ 
diagnostic  ITSs  is  to  leave  these  difficult  decisions 
up  to  the  teacher. 

Human-Computer  Interface  -  The  final  ITS 
component  in  Table  1  is  the  interface.  Two 
factors  that  distinguish  low-tech  and  high-tech 
interfaces  are  whether  the  tutor  simulates  the 
real-world  task  context,  and  whether  the  interface 
allows  students  to  use  experts'  reasoning  and 
knowledge  representations  while  using  the  tutor. 
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Non-diagnostic  tutors  concentrate  their 
intelligence  in  the  interface. 

A  realistic  simulation  environment  can  help 
students  transfer  knowledge  from  the  tutorial  to  a 
job  situation.  INCOFT  uses  a  realistic,  simulated 
radar  display  that  allows  students  to  solve  aircraft 
identification  problems  in  real  time.  The  artificial 
intelligence  and  psychological  expertise  required 
to  build  a  realistic  simulation  often  is  less 
extensive  than  that  needed  to  create  glass-box 
expert  and  diagnostic  modules.  On  the  other 
harxj,  expertise  in  computer  graphics  and  video  is 
needed,  and  a  thorough  task  analysis  must  be 
done.  The  LISP  Tutor  also  uses  a  realistic 
interface. 

Bonar  (1991)  has  suggested  that  the 
effectiveness  of  an  ITS  will  be  greatly  improved  if 
the  interface  allows  students  to  see  and  work  with 
experts’  reasoning  and  representations  while 
solving  problems.  Tor  example.  MACH  lit 
represents  expert  troubleshooting  knowledge  in 
terms  of  "troubleshooting  trees*,  which  show  all 
the  general  and  specific  faults  that  could  cause  a 
particular  symptom  in  a  radar  system,  as  well  as 
the  troubleshooting  tests  to  conduct  for  each 
specific  fault.  Students  can  view  the  appropriate 
tree  on  the  computer  in  order  to  understand  why  a 
particular  test  was  recommended.  As  in 
constructing  a  simulation  environment,  extensive 
artificial-intelligence  knowledge  is  rKot  required  to 
build  an  interface  like  this.  Rather,  one  needs  a 
careful  analysis  of  experts'  problem  solving 
processes  for  the  task  to  be  tutored. 

Comparison  of  Particular  Diagnostic  and  Non- 
Diagnostic  ITSs 

To  summarize  the  discussion  ol  tha 
capabilities  of  diagnostic  and  non-diagnostic  ITSs, 
we  will  compare  the  capabilities  arxl  the 
effectiveness  of  the  LISP  Tutor  with  those  of 
INCOFT  and  MACH  III.  As  the  table  shows,  the 
LISP  Tutor  is  a  diagnostic  ITS.  It  uses  high-tech 
approaches  in  its  expert  and  diagnostic  nxxiule. 
that  is.  a  giass-box  expert  arxj  model  tracing.  Its 
instructional  module  uses  a  mixture  of  high-tecfi 
techniques  (e  g.,  chcxssing  the  topics  and  level  of 
detail  ol  hints  and  explan-'tions  oriline)  and  some 
less  sophisficaled  ones  (using  only  a  single, 
preset  method  of  instruction).  The  LISP  lutoi's 
i.nterface  Simulates  reaiworkl  programming 
interfaces  closely,  and  some’imes  allows  students 


to  use  expert  task  representations  (eg.,  by 
showing  students  templates  of  LISP  functions  to 
fill  in). 

INCOFT  takes  ?  n  :'n  diagnostic  approach. 
AltlK>>jgfi  its  expert  ii>o.:u;C  generates  problem 
solutions  online,  it  does  Inis  using  a  simple 
algorithm.  INCOFT's  diagnostic  nxxJule  records 
only  performance  data  about  the  nature  and 
timing  of  student  responses.  The  tutor's 
instnjctional  output  consists  of  replays  and 
summaries  of  students’  performance,  and 
demonstrations  of  expert  perfomiance.  These 
were  designed  to  be  used  more  as  informational 
aids  for  teachers  and  students  than  as  stand 
alone  instmctiona!  interventions.  INCOFT  leaves 
the  decision  about  how  to  use  these  aids,  and 
nfKJSt  other  curricular/instructional  decisions,  up  to 
the  teacher.  The  strength  of  INCOFT  lies  in 
allowing  students  to  practice  a  real-time  task  on  a 
realistic  interlace,  and  then,  via  replays  arxJ 
summaries,  providing  students  with  comparisons 
of  their  performance  and  that  of  experts.  The 
important  instruction  with  INCOFT  occurs  when 
the  teacher  and  student  (or  groups  of  students) 
discuss  the  student’s  replayed  problems.  While 
using  the  replays  and  summaries,  students  do  not 
have  the  pressure  of  real-time  performance,  and 
can  evaluate  and  discuss  iheir  performance. 

So  far  in  this  paper,  we  have  examined  the 
differing  capabilities  of  diagnostic  and  non- 
diagnostic  ITSs.  and  given  a  rough  indication  of 
tlie  cost  or  level  of  effort  these  capabilities  require 
to  develop.  Diagnostic  tutors  are  more 
sophisticated  in  how  they  model  students’ 
knowledge  states  and  adapt  inslruciion  to 
students’  needs.  Non-diagnostic  tutors  focus  their 
intelligence  on  modeling  exoerts’  task  knowledge 
and  providing  replays  and  s.jr  ■  '^ries  that  can 
facilitate  collaborative  instruction  and  learning. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  developing  student 
diagnosis  schemes,  diagnostic  tutors  are  usually 
more  costly  to  develop.  A  key  question  for 
someone  who  is  contemplating  developing  an  ITS 
is  whether  the  added  sophistication  of  diagnostic 
ITSs  is  worth  the  cost.  To  begin  to  answer  this, 
we  wili  present  some  data  on  the  effectiveness  ol 
diagnostic  and  non-diagnoslic  tutors 

The  example  we  have  used  lor  a  diagnostic 
tutor  has  been  the  LISP  tutor  The  model-tracing 
approach  used  in  this  tutor  has  also  been  used  in 
tutors  for  georneiry.  algebra,  and  calcu'us  (Mernll, 
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Reiser,  Ranney,  &  Tiatton,  1992).  Anderson  and 
Reiser  (1985)  tourvj  that  students  using  the  LISP 
tutor  took  15.0  hours  to  complete  a  set  of 
programming  exercises,  much  faster  than 
students  who  completed  the  exercises  on  their 
own  (26.5  hours),  and  almost  as  iast  as  human- 
tutor^  students  (11.4  hours)  Each  group 
perfoimod  equally  well  on  posttests  of  their 
programming  knowledge.  Other  model-tracing 
ITSs,  such  as  Arxierson's  Geometry  Tutor  and 
the  Graphical-Instruction-ln-LISP  (GIL)  Tutor, 
have  also  been  found  to  be  nxjre  effective  than 
traditional  instnjction  (r,^orrill  ot  al.,  1992). 

Two  points  should  be  made  about  these 
findings.  First,  in  all  of  these  evaluation  studies, 
students  using  ITSs  also  received  classroom 
instruction  from  a  teacher.  Thus  these  studies 
suggest  that  model- tracing  tutors  are  effective  in 
outskJe-the-classroom  situations.  The  studies  do 
not  suggest  that  these  tutors  can  replace  human 
teachers  altogether. 

The  second  point  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  model-tracing  tutors  is  that  sortie 
ct  this  effectiveness  may  oe  due  to  other  aspects 
of  the  tutors  besides  model-tracing,  such  as  the 
structured  editor  in  the  LISP  tutor  and  the  graphic 
interfaces  in  the  Geometry  Tutor  and  GIL. 
However,  studies  have  shown  that  when  both 
model-tracing  diagnosis  and  its  associated 
instructional  guidance  are  remioved  from  the  LISP 
tutor  and  GIL,  students  learn  slower  and 
sometimes  perform  worse  than  with  the  full 
versions  of  these  tutors  (Corbett  &  Anderson, 
1991;  Merrill  et  al.,  1992).  Another  study 
cornpaibu  a  version  of  GIL  ihai  provided  very  little 
instructional  feedback  (that  is,  where  model 
tracing  diagnoses  were  used  only  to  point  out 
when  students  made  errors)  to  versions  that  gave 
more  detailed  explanations  of  the  locations  of  and 
reasons  for  errors  (Merrill  ef  al.,  1992).  The 
versions  with  more  detailed  instiuctional  feedback 
resulted  in  faster  and  better  student  learning 
These  studies  suggest  that  each  of  the  key 
aspects  of  intelligence  in  a  model-tracing  ITS  - 
model  tracing  diagnoses  and  adaptive 
instructional  feedback  based  on  these  diagnoses 
-  can  lead  to  increments  in  students  learning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inlell^ent  capabilities 
ol  model-tracing  tutors  do  not  always  lead  to 
better  learning.  For  example,  students  using  the 
version  cf  GIL  without  model-tracing  diagiKjses  or 


instoictional  feedback  performed  better  on  a 
debugging  postlest  than  students  using  the  full- 
fledged  GIL  (Merrill  el  al.,  1992).  Thus,  the 
detailed  and  immediate  feedback  characteristic  of 
model-fracing  tutors  may  deprive  students  of  the 
opportunity  to  make,  and  learn  to  correct,  errors. 
This  issue  deserves  further  investigation,  since 
debugging  is  an  important  aspect  of  programming 
skill. 

Few  studies  have  been  conducted  on  the 
effectiveness  of  non-diagnostic  tutors,  as  these 
tutors  have  been  developed  more  recently  than 
diagnostic  tutors.  INCOFT  was  not  evaluated 
formally.  However,  a  controlled  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  MACH  III  has  been  completed 
(Acchione-Noel,  Saia,  Williams  &  Sarli,  1990). 
MACH  III  was  developed  by  the  same  company 
as  INCOFT.  and  shares  its  focus  on  classroom- 
based  learning  via  replays,  summaries,  artd 
graphic  representations  of  expert  knowledge 
(eg.,  troubleshooting  trees).  In  keeping  with 
MACH  Ill's  intended  use  as  a  classroom  teaching 
aid.  the  study  compared  the  use  of  this  ITS  with 
the  traditional  classroom  methods  of  practicing 
troubleshooting  in  a  radar  maintenance  class. 
The  traditional  methods  involved  using  procedure 
manuals  and  schematics  (paper-based  practice). 
Both  the  MACH  III  and  the  "paper-based"  group 
also  received  lectures  and  practice  on  the  actual 
radar  equipment. 

Although  the  MACH  III  students  did  not 
perform  any  better  than  the  paper-based  group  on 
practical  and  written  troubleshooting  posttests, 
the  tutor  students  did  perform  more  consistently 
(i.6..  With  lower  variability).  Also,  the  MACI'I  III 
group  solved  significantly  more,  arxJ  more  difficult, 
troubleshooting  problems  during  the  class  than 
the  paper-bas^  O^oup- 

The  lack  of  significant  differences  in  student 
postlest  performance  in  this  initial  study  should 
rx)l  be  taken  as  a  general  criticism  o!  non¬ 
diagnostic  tutors,  tor  a  number  ol  reasons.  First, 
the  instructors  felt  they  needed  more  training  on 
how  to  use  MACH  III  in  the  classroom  Second, 
the  instructors  tended  not  to  use  some  ol  the 
more  advanced  lealures  ot  MACH  III.  such  as  the 

gave  students  too  much  help  The  Army  school 
where  MACH  III  was  tested  (Ft.  Bliss)  has 
continued  to  use  the  tutor  in  classes  following  the 
tests  (Kurland  e!  al ,  1992). 
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Because  MACH  III  was  used  in  a  dilferent 
instructional  context,  the  evaluation  of  this  ITS 
cannot  be  compared  easily  to  the  evaluations  of 
diagnostic  tutors.  The  MACH  III  evaluation 
studied  tutor  use  in  the  classroom  and  used  a 
control  group  that  received  extensive  classroom 
instruction.  The  studies  of  diagnostic  ITSs  (e  g., 
Anderson  &  Reiser,  1985;  Lajoie  &  Lesgold,  1989) 
looked  at  stand-alone  ITS  use,  and  found  that 
students  using  these  ITSs  performed  better  than 
students  who  received  rw  additional  instnjction. 

CONCLUSION 

Non-diagrxjslic  ITSs  offer  a  potentially  fruitful 
approach  to  computer-based  education  and 
training  that  complements  the  approach  taken  by 
traditional  diagnostic  ITSs.  The  lack  of  student 
diagnosis  in  non-diagrx)stic  tutors  will  likely  result 
in  lower  tutor  development  costs.  In  addition,  the 
non-diagnostic  approach  promises  to  have 
positive  educational  value.  Non-diagnostic 
featuies  such  as  modeling  experts' 
representations,  replaying  and  summarizing 
students’  performance,  and  focusing  on 
collaborative  learning  implement  some  of  the  key 
aspects  of  the  successful  cognitive- 
apprenticeship  approach  to  training  and  education 
(Collins,  Brown  &  Newman,  1989). 

The  non-diagnostic  approach  can  be  applied 
in  the  development  of  new  ITSs  and  in  converting 
existing  systems  (e.g.,  expert  systems)  to  ITSs. 
Many  expert  systems  use  black-box  expert 
modules.  Black-box  modules  are  difficutt  to 
convert  to  a  traditional  ITS  because  the  expert 
problem-solving  knowledge  in  the  expert  system 
does  rx)t  mimic  human  knowledge  and  thus  is  not 
in  a  form  that  can  be  easily  used  for  student 
diagnosis  (Anderson,  1988).  However,  if  one  is 
developing  a  non-diagnostic  ITS  that  does  little  or 
no  student  modeling,  then  the  conversion  task  will 
be  much  easier.  For  example,  the  Air  Force's 
Armstror>g  Laboratory  is  developing  a  computer- 
based  training  system  based  on  the  integrated 
Maintenance  Intormation  System  (IMIS)  (Link, 
Von  Holle  &  Mason,  1987).  IMIS  is  a  job  aid  that 
will  assist  flightline  maintenance  technicians 

ie|>ciir  air^rdii.  Iivnw  coTuamG  an  export  cyctom 

that  gi-ves  troubleshooting  advice  to  technicians. 
Since  this  expert  system  is  closer  to  a  black-box 
than  a  gla.ss-box  system,  rxjn-diagrx>stic  ITSs  are 
being  used  as  models  in  developing  the  training 
version  of  IMIS.  Preliminary  design  work 


suggests  that  non-diagnostic  features  can  be 
added  to  IMIS  to  create  a  relatively  low-cost 
training  system,  because  extensive  task  analysis 
will  not  be  necessary  beyond  that  performed  for 
developing  the  expert  system. 

Before  non-diagnostic  ITSs  can  become 
widely  used,  however,  a  number  of  obstacles 
must  be  overcome.  The  first  obstacle  cor>cerns 
how  to  integrate  these  ITSs  into  the  classroom 
and  train  teachers  to  use  them.  The  importance 
of  considering  these  issues  was  highlighted  by  the 
instructors  in  the  MACH  III  study,  who  asked  for 
more  ITS  training  and  tailored  the  ITS  use  to  their 
instructional  goals  in  ways  not  intended  by  the 
developers. 

The  second  obstacle  to  widespread  use  of 
rton-diagnosfic  ITSs  is  the  lack  of  empirical 
validation  of  their  effectiveness.  Conducting 
rigorous  research  that  tests  these  systems  in  their 
intended  educational  settings  (i  e.,  classrooms 
and  other  collaborative  learning  situations)  should 
be  a  high  priority. 
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ABSTRACT 

Learning  and  instructional  design  theory  is  the  body  of  principles  proposed  by  psychologists  and 
educators  to  explain  how  people  acquire  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes.  Learning  theory  is  used  in  formal 
instruction  to  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  learning  process.  When  applied  to  the  practice  of  instruction, 
learning  principles  derived  tiom  theories  can  guide  the  instructional  designer  in  improving  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  the  learning  activities  of  a  program.  This  discussion  of  learning  theory  is  an  attempt  to 
express  the  human  process  of  learning  in  terms  that  can  be  applied  in  training  and  education.  The 
categories  of  human  activity  have  been  delineated  by  learning  theorists.  This  paper  uses  those  categories 
to  establish  a  framework  for  how  learning  takes  place  and  addresses  how  learning  theory  is  applied  to  the 
selection  of  instructional  strategies  as  well  as  the  media  selected  to  deliver  the  instruction.  The  paper  also 
addresses  the  fact  how,  in  real  life,  the  various  types  of  learning  are  integrated.  This  integration  of  human 
activities  is  discussed  in  term.s  of  schemas,  enterprise  theory  and  metaskills. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  human  process  of  learning  is  complex. 
The  methods  for  preparing  instruction  have  grown 
out  of  an  attempt  to  understand  this  complex 
process.  Irrespective  of  how  well  instruction 
agrees  with  the  human  process  of  learning,  instruc¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  take  place.  People  will  be 
taught  or  they  will  find  out  on  their  cwn  what  they 
need  to  know  and  hov/  to  do  what  they  need  to  do 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them. 
In  the  course  of  events,  unforeseen  detours  will  be 
made,  unneeded  costs  will  be  expended,  and  in 
some  cases  there  will  be  unnecessary  failures.  A 
body  of  psychologists  and  educators  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  better  understand  this  complex  process  of 
human  learning  and  derive  methods  for  improving 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  corresponding 
instruction. 

Categories  of  Learning 

Early  attempts  to  understand  the  complexities 
of  learning  resulted  in  classifications  in  categories 
of  learning.  Bloom'  was  the  first  to  classify  do¬ 
mains  of  learning  (cognitive,  affective,  and  prycho- 
motor.  His  classifications  helped  to  teach  others 
about  learning,  but  the  transition  of  this  taxonomy 
of  learning  to  instructional  design  was  not  realistic. 
Gagn^^  was  able  to  define  a  classification  which 
corresponded  to  learning  phases.  Gagn6’s  five 
categories  are:  intellectual  skills,  verbal  informa¬ 
tion,  cognitive  strategies,  motor  skills,  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  In  preparing  a  classification  for  educational 
technology  applications,  MerrilP  classified  learning 
domains  in  the  performance-context  matrix  (re¬ 
member,  use,  and  find;  fact  concept,  procedure 
and  principle.  Reigeluth*  provided  another  sort  by 
types  of  learning  including  memorization,  under¬ 
standing,  skills  application,  general  skills,  and 
affective  learning.  In  general,  these  types  of 


learning  are  grouped  as  psychomotor  or  behavioral, 
intellectual  or  cognitive,  and  feeling  or  effective. 

Behavioral  learning  activities  can  be  simple, 
such  as  stimulus-response-reinforcement  event'’,  or 
more  complex,  such  as  riding  a  bicycle.  The 
behavioral  approach  in  instructional  design  is  to 
select  learning  outcomes  which  demonstrate  that 
the  desired  learning  has  taken  piace,  often  referred 
to  as  the  terminal  behavior®.  Behaviors  are  directly 
observable  and  measurable.  The  application  of  this 
approach  to  instructional  design  works  well  with 
specific  tasks  that  have  corresponding  terminal 
behaviors.  It  is  more  difficult  to  apply  in  more 
complex  goals  involving  multiple  objec'ives  and  an 
understanding  of  a  person's  thought  process  and 
associated  feelings’. 

Cognitive  learning  activities  draw  attention  to 
mental  process  and  methods  for  organizing  infor¬ 
mation  or  experiences  or  establishing  relationships. 
Understanding  a  cognitive  approach  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  the  activity  is  unseen  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  are  often  abstract.  Knowledge  is  not  directly 
observable  but  it  is  measurable.  The  ar  ^'ication  to 
instructional  design  allows  another  dimension  for 
explaining  expected  learning  outcomes. 

The  effective  domein  is  the  emotional  context 
for  learning,  a  dimension  for  which  little  theory  hes 
been  derived.  The  affective  domain,  such  as 
attitudes  and  motivation,  is  also  abstract  and 
internalized.  In  situations  where  there  is  little 
behavioral  feedback  and  no  verbalized  response, 
understanding  the  affective  domain  is  quite  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  application  to  instructional  design  is 
therefore  more  difficult.  There  is  an  understanding 
that  motivation  is  important  and  attitude,  particu¬ 
larly  in  critical  situations,  must  be  instilled.  Making 
the  affective  domain  a  part  of  instructional  design 
established  importance  for  gaining  the  attention  of 
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the  learner,  establishing  relevance  for  the  learner, 
and  building  the  learner's  confidence  tn  and  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  instruction*'. 


Integration  in  Application 

Categories  of  leam’ng  help  us  understand  the 
complex  process  of  human  learning,  but  in  applica¬ 
tion  the  approach  is  to  integrate.  Gagn6  reflected 
on  his  Categorization  of  learning  types,  and  apolo¬ 
gized  for  causing  the  segregation  of  the 
categories®.  He  noted  that  this  separation  was 
r'nly  to  assist  in  understanding  the  complexities  of 
learning.  He  never  intended  for  segregation,  but 
rather  integration  in  application.  He  said  that  in 
reality  all  the  categories  play  together  as  a  whole. 
This  means  in  application  to  instructional  design, 
the  approach  should  be  a  comprehensive  one, 
incorporating  ail  categories  of  learning.  Gagn6  and 
Merrill'  proposed  that  such  an  integration  of  multi¬ 
ple  objectives  be  conceived  in  terms  of  the  pursuit 
of  a  comprehensive  purpose  in  which  the  learner  is 
engaged,  called  enterprise. 

COGNITIVE  THEORY 

More  contemporary  attempts  to  define  the 
complex  process  of  human  learning  are  known  as 
cognitive  theories.  These  theories  focus  on  what 
is  going  on  inside  the  learner's  mind.  Two  respect¬ 
ed  models  of  cognitive  theory  are  the  informaoon 
proces.sing  model  and  the  social  interaction  model. 

Information  Processing  Model 


shows  the  relationship  between  learning  processes 
and  phases  and  provides  examples  of  general 
instructional  design  strategics  that  support  learn¬ 
ing. 

Social  Interaction  Model 

Social  interaction  theory  says  that  learning  and 
the  consequent  changes  in  behavior  take  place  as 
a  result  of  interaction  between  the  learner  and  the 
environment.  This  environment  can  facilitate  or 
inhibit  learning.  A  context  promoting  cooperative 
learning  is  more  helpful  to  students  than  one 
promoting  individual  work,  especially  with  regard 
to  learning  attitudes.  An  effective  application  is 
when  the  interaction  among  students  is  given 
support  through  tutoring  and  feedback,  such  as 
peer  tutoring. 

Social  interaction  states  that  students  learn  as 
they  confront  the  response  deinands  built  into  the 
activities  in  which  they  participate.  Good  activities 
are  built  around  the  attainment  of  multiple  goals 
even  within  a  given  activity.  The  application  to 
instructional  design  is  the  formation  of  activities 
which  engage  students  in  active  forms  of  learning 
These  active  forms  of  learning  help  develop  values 
as  well  as  critical  thinking  skills,  are  built  around 
"important"  content,  and  are  well  matched  to  the 
learner's  abilities  and  interests.  The  instructional 
delivery  approaches  are  varied  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  the  multiple  goals. 

fNTEGRATlON  OF  HUMAN  ACTIVITIES 


The  information  processing  model  says  that  the 
learner's  bra;.",  has  interna!  structures  that  sc-i'^ct 
and  process  incoming  material,  store  and  retrieve 
it,  use  It  to  produce  behavior,  and  receive  and 
process  feedback  on  the  results.  A  number  of 
cognitive  processes  are  involved  in  learning,  includ¬ 
ing  the  "executive"  functions  of  recognizing  expec¬ 
tancies,  planning  and  monitoring  performance, 
encoding  and  chunking  information,  and  producing 
internal  and  external  responses. 

The  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  activate  the 
internal  processes  in  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes. 
Different  kinds  of  leafninn  r>iitrr>mp<;  rpniiire  differ¬ 
ent  means  for  activating  the  internal  processes, 
and  these  means  are  c.al!cd  instructional  strategies. 
Application  of  the  information  processing  model  m 
instructional  design  is  shown  in  Table  1 .  This  table 


Cogn'tive  theories  help  us  understand  the 
complexities  of  human  'earning.  Tennyson’*’  notes 
that,  in  reality,  the  cognitive  sy.stems  are  dynamic, 
they  interact,  and  they  are  integrated.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  integration  m  development  is  depicted 
by  the  progress  from  the  apprentice  to  the  novice 
and  then  the  expert.  The  apprentice  develops  to  a 
point  of  initial  pioficiency.  Integrative  goals  have 
been  obtained  complete  to  terminal  objectives. 
Achievement  of  the  expected  learned  capability 
occurs  in  the  defined  condition  or  environment  at 
the  desired  standard  or  level  of  activity.  An  as¬ 
sessment  is  made  that  the  mtegrauve  goals  have 
been  reached.  The  performance  is  now  that  of  the 
novice,  able  to  do  the  job  but  still  needing'aging 
and  experiencing."  From  novice,  development 
continues  over  time.  Skills  become  more  robust, 
ability  to  adapt  among  variations  is  expanded, 
choices  leading  to  solutions  are  more  appropriate 
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Table  1 .  Application  of  Information  Processing  Model  in  Instructional  Design 


Learning 

Procaaa 

Ijl^ing 

Phaee 

Instructional 

Aim 

Strategies  to  Support 
the  Processes 

Examples 

Expectancy  - 

r 

Motivation 

Build  relevancy  and  com¬ 
municate  the  goal 

•  Set  the  stage 

•  Personalize  the  con¬ 
text 

•  Create  uncertainty 

•  Tell  a  story 

•  Provide  a  demonstra¬ 
tion 

•  Ask  leading  questions 

Perception 

Apprehending 

Focus  attention 

•  Use  novel  or  interest¬ 
ing  examples 

•  Activate  the  learner's 

senses 

•  Use  color 

•  Use  print  techniques 
such  as  bold  face 
type  or  italics 

•  Introduce  sounds, 
smells,  real  objects, 
video 

Working  Stor¬ 
age 

Acquisition 

Present  information  in 
manageable  units 

•  Organize  the  content 

•  Produce  a  visual 
image  that  illustrates 
abstract  information 

•  Use  mnemonics 

•  Chunk  information 

•  Outline  information 

•  Use  imaging  tech¬ 
niques  (such  as  con¬ 
cept  mapping  and 
Information  Map- 
ping») 

Encoding 

Processing 

Build  upon  existing 
knowledge 

•  Put  content  into 
meaningful  context 

•  Provide  analogy, 
metaphor,  simile 

•  Provide  meaningful 
examples  and 
nonexamples 

Storage 

Retention 

Merge  new  information 
with  existing  knowledge 

•  Encourage  rehearsal 

•  Provide  for  spaced 
review 

•  Create  new  examples 

•  Paraphrase  informa¬ 
tion 

•  Have  learner  verbalize 
new  SKA 

Retrieval 

Recall 

Attach  the  new  skill, 
knowledge,  attitude 
(SKA)  to  environmental 

cues 

•  Provide  situations  in 
which  new  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  used 

•  Practice  applications 
of  new  SKA 

•  Have  learner  teach 
new  SKA 

Validation  of 
Understanding 

Feedback 

Test  accuracy  of  new 

SKA 

•  Compare  perfor¬ 
mance  to  acceptable 
standard 

•  Provide  feedback  to 
learner 

Transfer 

Generalization 

Allow  for  generalization 
of  recall  cues 

•  Provide  collaborative 
learning  exercises 
(team  problem  solv¬ 
ing) 

•  Provide  alternative 
contexts  in  which 

SKA  can  be  used 

•  Illustrate  how  new 

SKA  might  be  used  in 
new  situation 

•  Have  learners  gener¬ 
ate  new  ways  to  use 
SKA 

1  Vsluing 

1 

Personalizing 

Reinforce  meaningfulness 
of  new  SKA 

... 

•  Utilize  SKA  as  con¬ 
text  for  new  learning 

•  Apply  SKA  in  authen¬ 
tic  activities 

•  Reinforce  behavior  by 
making  it  relevant  to 
work  or  another  new 
SKA  to  be  learned 

Source;  AFMAN  36-2234,  Instructional  System  Development" 
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and  precise,  and  an  elaborate  method  for  simulta¬ 
neous  learning  begins.  An  expert  begins  to 
emerge. 

Fishburne  et  al.’^  noted  that  integration  is  such 
a  complex  process  that  training  efficiency,  if  not 
effectiveness,  could  surely  be  improved  if  condi¬ 
tions  fostering  integration  are  identified  and  exploit¬ 
ed  during  instruction.  U.seful  terms  in  discussing 
integration  are  schemas,  enterprise  theory,  and 
metaskills. 

Schemas 

Information  is  integrated  into  existing  contexts 
or  related  knowledge  to  be  remembered  and  re¬ 
called.  This  ordering  in  memory  is  thought  of  as 
schemas  or  elements  representing  a  large  set  of 
meaningful  information  pertaining  to  a  general 
concept.  The  concept  may  be  of  an  object,  such 
as  a  jet  aircraft,  a  building,  or  a  tree.  Or  it  may  be 
an  event,  such  as  preflight  check  or  lightning 
strike.  Regardless  of  type,  schemas  contain 
information  on  certain  well  understood  features  of 
the  object  or  event.  These  features,  called  slots, 
are  filled  in  by  the  learner  when  encountering  new 
information  that  relates  to  the  schema,  Schemas 
are  acquired  through  experience  and  may  be  the 
greatest  benefit  of  apprenticeships.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  schemas  in  instructional  design  is  that  a 
knowledge  or  skill  should  be  learned  and  practiced 
in  context  of  the  "big  picture"  or  broader,  more 
encompassing  concept,  such  as  teaching  the 
relationship  between  the  electrical  system  and 
starting  the  engine. 

Fishburne  et  al.'*'  described  a  possible  schema 
structure  which  would  show  patterns,  relation¬ 
ships,  situations  and  circumstances,  similar 
schemas,  approach,  attention  required,  subgoals  or 
checkpoints,  rules,  context,  and  dynamic  patterns 
(timing,  coordination,  variation,  cause-effect 
factors. I  Again,  this  illustrates  the  complexity  of 
learning.  The  formulation  of  schemas  takes  place 
within  an  enterprise. 

Enterprise  Theory 

Gagn6  and  Merrill^  proposed  a  method  to 
Identity  learning  gcais  tnat  require  an  integration  ot 
multiple  objectives.  They  proposed  that  such  an 
integration  of  multiple  objectives  be  conceived  m 
terms  of  the  pursuit  of  a  comprehensive  purpose  in 
which  the  learner  is  engaged,  called  enterprise.  An 


enterprise  is  a  purposeful,  planned  activity  that 
may  depend  for  its  execution  on  some  combination 
of  verbal  information,  intellectual  skills,  and  cogni¬ 
tive  strategies,  all  related  by  their  involvement  in 
the  common  goal.  A  task  for  the  instructional 
designer  is  to  identify  the  goal  of  a  targeted  enter¬ 
prise  along  with  its  component  skills,  knowledge, 
and  attitudes,  and  then  to  design  instruction  that 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  the  capability  of 
achieving  this  integrated  outcome. 

Accomplishment  of  schemas  is  an  enterprise. 
The  student  works  to  a  goal,  and  wants  to 
achieve.  Relationships  between  enterprises  begin 
in  part-task  training,  with  normal  procedures, 
simple  activities,  proficiency  advancement,  estab¬ 
lishing  relationships  of  part-to-whole.  Building 
learning-on-learning,  enterprises  become  more 
complex,  variations  such  as  emergency  procedures 
are  introduced,  coordination  among  other  players  is 
practiced.  Over  time,  broad  expertise  is  developed 
as  experience  and  confidence  increase. 

Relationships  between  enterprises  begin  m  part- 
task  training,  starting  first  v\'ith  normal  procedures. 
The  initial  enterprises  are  simplified  goals  with 
proficiency  required  before  proceeding  to  the  next 
enterprise.  Relationships  are  established  part-to- 
whole  and  practice  begins  in  integrating  related 
enterprises.  Through  this  process,  learning  is  built 
upon  learning  and  enterprises  become  more  com¬ 
plex.  Variations  are  introduced  such  as  emergency 
procedures  and  interactions  required  with  other 
players.  The  resulting  complex  enterprise  per¬ 
formed  proficiently  under  varying  conditions  must 
be  organized  in  a  manner  that  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  hierarchical  relationships.  This  is  a  macro 
approach  to  understanding  enterprise  components 
and  the  strategies  for  accomplishing  them. 

A  good  approach  to  understanding  what  must 
happen  during  successful  development  is  to  focus 
on  the  differences  between  the  schemas  m  novices 
and  those  of  experts.  For  example,  in  aircrew 
training  there  is  a  point  called  acquisition  of  initial 
proficiency  where  the  new  pilot  can  accomplish  all 
the  checklist  items  and  perform  the  maneuvers 
correctly.  There  the  integrated  performance  is  that 
of  the  novice.  The  instructor  recognizes  that  the 
rignt  senemas  tor  sate  tngnt  are  torrnea.  Put  tne 
novice  must  continue  to  work  other  enterprises  in 
order  to  gain"age  and  experience."  The  pilot 
continues  from  initial  qualification  to  mission  or 
combat  qualification.  The  schemas  are  nov^ 


expanded  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  "real  world." 
The  squadron  commander  knows  that  this  is  not 
enough.  Exercises  such  as  Red  Flag,  combat 
training  in  simulation,  in-flight  practice  in  multiple 
situation,  each  build  on  the  schemas.  In  time  the 
expert  emerges,  having  achieved  a  repertoire  of 
metaskills. 

Figure  1  shows  the  progression  from  simple 
individual  objectives  to  the  more  complex  end  goal 
or  terminal  objective.  The  integration  of  multiple 
objectives,  or  enterprises,  is  developed  along  the 
simple  to  complex  continuum.  The  highest  plateau 
of  this  continuum  is  the  metaskill.  Fishburne  et 
al.’^  described  the  metaskill  as  the  ability  to  adapt 
the  specific  skills  it  affects  to  the  requirements  of 
a  situation.  It  is  the  essence  of  skill  robustness. 
The  more  generalized  the  metaskill,  the  greater  the 
variations  among  situations  that  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated;  the  more  the  metaskill  is  simultaneously 
discriminative,  the  more  likely  that  given  adapta¬ 
tions  will  be  appropriate  and  precise.  Metaskills 
thus  serve  as  a  high-level  transfer  system.  The 
performer  draws  upon  past  experience  to  define 
and  structure  situation  requirements  and  adapt 
skills  accordingly.  Fully  developed,  they  are  elabo¬ 
rate  systems  for  simultaneous  learning.  In  other 
words,  the  expert  has  metaskills. 


Metaskill 

Spears'^  described  a  metaskill  as  the  complex 
skill  of  adapting,  monitoring,  and  correcting  the  use 
of  individual  skills  in  complex  performances  that 
integrate  all  learning  processes.  The  person  with 
a  metaskill  can  deal  with  the  novel  situation  suc¬ 
cessfully. 


Media  Selection  for  integrated  Activities 

Gibbons’^  describes  the  method  of  media 
selection  for  integrated  activities.  Table  2  summa¬ 
rizes  the  approaches  to  consider  when  selecting 
media  for  integrated  learning  activities.  Examples 
of  learning  activities  for  each  approach  are  provid¬ 
ed  with  possible  media  for  supporting  those  activi¬ 
ties.  The  instructional  designer  should  consider  the 
learning  activity  for  which  instruction  is  being 
prepared  and  select  the  appropriate  media  to 
achieve  the  integrated  goal,  end  goal,  or  terminal 
objective. 

Assessment  of  Integrated  Activities 

The  method  for  assessing  integrated  activities 
is  in  context  of  the  activity  or  event,  such  as  low 
visibility  takeoff  or  riding  a  bicycle  in  traffic.  One 
approach  is  to  use  the  degree  of  instructor 
involvement  with  the  student.  The  7-point  scale 
starts  with  the  student  observing  and  the  instructor 
demonstrating  (1.0)  and  goes  in  half-point  incre¬ 
ments  to  the  student  performing  beyond  mere 
proficiency  with  no  instructor  intervention  (4.0), 
Another  approach  is  to  use  the  degree  of  perfor¬ 
mance  observed.  This  4-point  scale  starts  with 
performance  that  indicates  lack  of  ability  and 
knowledge  (1)  and  goes  to  performance  with 
unusually  high  degree  of  ability  (4).  Whatever  the 
approach,  a  rating  from  the  scale  is  given  for  each 
event  accomplished  during  the  training  session. 
The  form  for  recording  the  responses  has  the  rating 
scale  defined  across  the  top  of  the  form  and  the 
flight  events  listed  by  phase  of  flight  down  the 
side.  There  is  a  block  next  to  each  event  for  the 
rating  and  a  space  to  the  right  for  any  notes  the 
instructor  feels  important  to  jot  down.  This  method 
has  been  used  successfully  for  grading  student 
progress  in  both  simulation  and  inflight  aircrew 
training. 

Data  from  student  ratings  is  a  good  measure  for 
training  effectiveness  evaluation.  Experience  in 
using  this  data  has  shown  that  data  should  be 
summarized  only  by  event.  There  is  important 
understanding  between  events  that  is  masked  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  average  ratings  across  events. 
The  training  decisions  are  also  made  event  by 
event,  such  as  when  the  benefit  of  training  an 
event  in  simulation  has  been  achieved  and  the 
remainder  of  training  needs  to  be  in  the  aircraft. 


Toble  2.  Approaches  for  Media  Selection  for  Integrated  Learning  Activities 


Approach 

Example  of  Activity 

Example  of  Media 

1  Piovide  alternate  media  for  pre^ente 

Function  of  Parts 

CBT 

I  tion  and  practice 

Procedures 

PTT  or  Simulator 

Provide  multiple  media  for  the  same 
task 

Emergency  Procedures 

Classroom,  CBT,  Simulator 

Provide  intermediate  practice  exercises 

Air  Refueling 

PTT,  Simulator.  Aircraft 

Provide  repeated,  spaced  practice 

Landing  an  Aircraft 

Simulator,  Aircraft 

ource;  AFMAN  36-2234,  Instructional  Systenn  Develooment’^ 


SUMMARY 

The  human  process  of  learning  is  complex  and 
is  integrated  in  real  life.  The  classification  schemes 
and  learning  theories  help  us  to  understand  the 
complex  process,  but  the  application  to  instruction¬ 
al  design  requires  an  integrated  approach.  We  can 
decompose  activities  into  skills,  knowledge,  and 
attitudes,  and  we  can  list  tasks  and  missions.  We 
can  derive  corresponding  objectives  lor  achieve¬ 
ment  of  each  task  and  define  terminal  objectives. 
However,  we  must  not  overlook  the  re-integration 
of  these  elements  back  into  the  "whole."  We  build 
hierarchical  relationships,  form  enterprises  of 
multiple  obiectives  and  establish  instructional 
strategies.  We  always  keep  in  context  the  "big 
picture,"  keeping  the  student  in  tune  with  "how  it 
all  fits."  We  plan  beyond  initial  skill  acquisition, 
preparing  for  the  full  life  cycle  of  education  and 
training  requirements.  We  design  for  metaskili 
development  over  the  long  term.  We  recooni7e 
that  the  complexities  of  learning  coupled  with 
individual  differences  cause  us  to  be  flexible, 
willing  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  We 
admit  today  we  still  do  not  have  all  the  answers  for 
tomorrow.  We  will  continue  to  seek  a  better  way. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  cost  associated  with  the  use  of  desktop  computer-based  games  as  an  instructional  technique 
is  minimal.  However,  the  potential  of  computer-based  vidAogaming  as  an  effective  training  cpprcuch 
has  net  been  determined.  There  are  several  reasons  for  expecting  effective  knowledge  acquisition  and 
retention  using  computer-based  videogaming.  First,  videogames  may  combine  principles  of 
computer-assisted  instruction,  such  as  the  contiguity  between  the  stimulus  and  response,  knowledge 
of  results,  and  practice  (Driskell  and  Dwyer,  1984).  Second,  properties  of  computer-based 
videogaming  such  as  active  participation,  competition,  and  challenge  against  uncertain  outcomes,  have 
been  associated  with  increased  motivation  to  paaicipate  in  videogaming  (Shrestha,  1991;  Malone, 
1984).  Finally,  research  has  found  that  testing  during  training,  one  aspect  of  videogaming,  will 
increase  retention  scores  (Hogan  &  Kintsch,  1971;  Hagman  and  Rose,  1983). 

Research  conducted  at  the  Naval  Training  Systems  Center  invesur--  -  me  acquisition  and  retention 
of  basic  knowledge  with  subject  matter  presented  either  in  paper-based  prose  form  (TEXT), 
paper-based  question  and  answer  (TEST)  form,  or  using  videogaming  techniques  (GAME).  These 
conditions  were  selected  to  investigate  potential  benefits  of  videogaming  over  traditional  paper  and 
pencil  media  and  to  identify  the  extent  to  which  benefits  obtained  from  videogaming  could  be  due  to 
testing  during  training.  Results  showed  subjects  assigned  to  the  GAME  condition  scored  significantly 
higher  on  a  retention  test  as  compared  to  pretest  performance.  Subjects  assigned  to  the  TEST  and 
TEXT  conditions  showed  no  difference  in  performance  from  pretest  to  retention  test.  Additionally, 
subjects  assigned  to  the  GAME  condition  rated  the  training  they  received  as  more  enjoyable  and  more 
effective  than  those  assigned  to  the  other  two  conditions.  Results  are  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
effectiveness  of  computer-based  games  and  applications  for  military  training. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Videogaming  has  been  defined  as  a 
rule-governed,  goal-focused,  microcomputer 
driven  activity  incorporating  principles  of 
gaming  and  computer  assisted  instruction 
(CAl).  A  PC-based  videogame  training  system 
is  normally  employed  as  a  stand-alone  device 
requiring  minimal  instructions  and  monitoring, 
and  consequently,  a  reduced  amount  of 
instructor  time  (Driskell  &  Dwyer,  1984). 
Therefore,  the  cost  associated  with  the  use  of 
desktop  computer  based  games  as  an 
instructional  technique  is  minimal. 

The  potential  of  computer-based  videogaming 
as  an  effective  training  approach  has  not  been 
determined.  There  are  several  reasons  to 
expect  effective  knowledge  acquisition  and 
retention  using  computer-based  videogaming. 
First,  videogames  may  combine  principles  of 
computer-assisted  instruction,  such  as  the 
contiguity  between  the  stimulus  and  response, 
knowledge  of  results,  and  practice  (Driskell  and 
Dwyer,  1984).  Second,  properties  of 
computer-based  videogaming  such  as  active 
participation,  competition,  and  challenge 
against  uncertain  outcomes,  have  been 
associated  with  increased  motivation  :o 
participate  in  videogaming  (Shrestha  1991; 
Malone,  1984).  Finally,  research  has  found 
that  testing  during  training,  one  aspect  of 
videogaming,  will  increase  retention  scores 
(Hogan  &  Kintch,  1971;  Hagman  and  Rose, 
1983). 

Background 

In  1989,  the  Naval  Training  Systems  Center 
(NAVTRASYSCEN)  developed  a  computer- 
based  version  of  a  board  game  designed  lo 
teach  sailors  and  marines  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  game.  Serious  Pursuit,  presented 
questions  in  fi-'c  categories  of  information; 
Soviet  Navy,  other  Soviet  Services,  Soviet 


people,  Soviet  Geography,  and  Soviet  History. 
Serious  Pursuit  was  distributed  to  over  a 
thousand  fleet  units  and  was  very  well 
received. 

Since  that  time,  two  other  variations  of  the 
Serious  Pursuit  game  were  developed; 
Chemistry  Pursuit  and  Contract  Trivia.  A 
number  of  other  subject  matter  games  were 
requested,  as  many  military  jobs  require  a 
pre-existing  knowledge  base  in  order  to  carry 
out  tasks.  However,  due  to  the  extensive 
programming  time  involved,  the  process  of 
creating  additional  Pursuit  type  games  was  not 
optimal. 

In  1991,  NAVTRASYSCEN  entered  a 
Cooperative  Research  and  Development 
Agreement  (CRADA)  with  Dynamics  Research 
Corporation  to  develop  a  software  program,  or 
shell,  to  house  question  and  answer  data 
bases.  Once  entered  into  the  shell,  these 
questions  can  be  selected  for  inclusion  in  a 
videogame.  After  the  game  is  played,  the 
software  collects  performance  data  and 
generates  student  reports.  The  program 
developed,  GameShell,  enables  the  creation  of 
computer-based  games  without  additional 
software  programmii.g.  GameSheli  is  now 
available  on  the  commercial  market.  In 
accordance  with  the  CRADA,  the  same  version 
of  this  program,  QuizShell,  is  available  for 
Department  of  Defense  use. 

QuizShell 

Questions,  associated  answers,  and 
feedback  material  entered  into  QuizShell  files 
can  be  selected  to  generate  a  computer-based 
game.  When  the  game  is  played,  a  student  is 
pieseiueu  wii.ii  ihiec  uOaco  indi  upcidic  in  slot 
machine  fashion.  Each  box  randomly  selects 
and  presents  a  question  category  that  has  an 
associated  value  of  50  points.  Students 
choose  a  question  categorv  from  those 


available  in  the  boxes.  A  question  from  that 
category  is  then  displayed  and  the  student  is 
given  three  minutes  to  answer.  If  answered 
correctly,  players  receive  poii.ts  toward  their 
score.  Once  players  have  answered  a 
predetermined  number  of  questions  per 
category  and  have  earned  a  set  number  of 
points,  the  player  "wins". 

Computer-based  educational  games  generally 
will  fall  into  two  categories;  simulation  games 
and  videogames.  Simulation  games  model  a 
process  or  mechanism  relating  input  changes  to 
outcomes  in  a  simplified  reality  that  may  not 
have  a  definite  end  point.  They  often  depend 
on  the  learner  reaching  conclusions  through 
exploration  of  input  changes  on  outcomes. 
Videogames,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
competitive  interactions  bound  by  rules  to 
achieve  specified  goals  that  are  dependent  on 
skill  and  often  involve  chance  and  imaginary 
settings  (Randel,  Morris,  Wetzel,  &  Whitahill, 
1992).  While  QuizShell  differs  slightly  from 
traditional  videogames  in  that  the  game  is 
predominantly  text,  it  does  provide  a  starting 
point  to  determine  the  instructional  and 
motivational  benefits  of  videogaming. 

Effectiveness  of  Games  as  an  Instructional 
Technique 

From  an  instructional  point  of  view, 
videogames  offer  two  important  aspects  of 
training:  practice  and  feedback.  Videogame 
practice  is  not  dependent  on  instructor  time 
and  can  continue  as  long  as  computer  time  is 
available.  Inimediaie  feedback  on  performance 
is  also  provided.  The  QuizShell  game  offers 
feedback  after  each  question  is  answered.  At 
a  minimum,  the  player  is  told  his  response  is 
correct  or  incorrect,  and  is  provided  the  correct 
answer.  Depending  on  the  developer,  extended 
feedback  on  the  correct  answer  may  also  be 
given. 

In  a  review  of  the  effectiveness  of  games  for 
educational  purposes,  Randel  et  al.,  (1992) 
reviewed  67  investigations  covering  a  period  of 
28  years.  Of  the  research  reviewed,  38  found 
no  difference  fcGt  .vccn  games  and  cenventiena! 
classroom  instruction,  22  favored  the  use  of 
games,  five  favored  games  but  used 
questionable  control  groups,  and  only  three 
favored  conventional  instruction.  Ten  of  the 


■•4  efforts  measuring  retention  reported 
significant  effects  favoring  simulation  and 
gaming  for  retention,  whereas  the  remaining 
four  found  no  difference  in  retention  between 
the  games  and  conventional  instruction. 
Twelve  of  14  investigations  showed  student 
interest  in  game  conditions  higher  than  in 
traditional  classroom  approaches.  Randel  et  al. 
concluded  that  subject  matter  areas  are  more 
likely  to  show  beneficial  effects  for  gaming 
when  very  specific  content  can  be  targeted. 

Testing  During  Training 

In  experiments  manipulating  presentation  and 
test  condit'ons,  information  to  be  learned  is 
presented  by  the  experimenter.  Under 
presentation  conditions,  information  is 
presented  to  subjects  for  study.  Under  test 
conditions,  the  information  is  removed  and 
recall  is  tested.  Research  has  found  that 
testing  during  training,  one  common  aspect  of 
videogaming,  v/ill  increase  retention  scores  as 
compared  to  presentation  alone.  This  has 
been  found  in  motor  skill  retention  research 
(Hagmaii,  1980)  and  verbal  list  learning 
research  (Hogan  and  Kintsch,  1971).  The 
benefits  of  testing  on  retention  are  attributed  to 
superior  learning,  or  encoding,  of  the  task 
during  test  trials.  Testing  provides  a  feedback 
mechanism  that  allows  the  learner  to  clarify 
what  has  been  learned  and  to  identify  what 
remains  to  be  learned.  Testing  may  also 
facilitate  later  recall  of  learned  information. 

Motivation 

Several  properties  of  computer-based 
videogaming  have  been  associated  with 
increased  motivation  to  participate  in 
videogaming.  These  properties  include  active 
participation,  competition,  and  challenge 
against  uncertain  outcomes.  Shrestha  (1991) 
found  subjects  assigned  to  a  videogame 
condition  were  w'illing  to  spend  longer  periods 
during  training  as  opposed  to  those  in  a 
non-game  condition.  Seymour,  Main,  Randel, 
&  Morris  (1992)  found  motivation  to  study  had 
a  significant  positive  correlation  with  success  in 
difficult  t0St?  in  sc^'onl 


RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

The  research  described  here  investigates  the 
acquisition  and  retention  of  bcsic  knowledge 
with  subject  matter  presented  either  in 
paper-based  prose  form  (TEXT),  paper-based 
question  and  answer  (TEST)  form,  or  using 
videogaming  techniques  (GAME).  These 
conditions  were  selected  to  identify  potential 
benefits  of  videogaming  over  traditional  paper 
and  pencil  media  and  to  identify  the  extent  to 
which  benefits  obtained  from  videogaming 
could  be  due  to  testing  during  training. 

METHOD 


Subjects 

Sixty  students,  56  male  and  4  female, 
assigned  to  the  Electronics  Technical  'A' 
School,  Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando  served 
as  subjects  for  this  experiment.  The  median 
age  of  the  participants  was  20  years.  Prior  to 
testing,  subjects  were  informed  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  experiment,  and  were 
required  to  read  and  sign  an  informed  consent 
form.  Subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  one 
of  three  training  groups,  twenty  subjects  per 
group:  GAME,  TEST,  and  TEXT. 

Apparatus 

Subjects  assigned  to  the  GAME  condition 
played  the  QuizShell  game  on  a  Zenith  248 
computer.  The  game  was  created  using  the 
software  developed  under  a  CRADA  between 
the  NAVTRASYSCEN  and  Dynamics  Research 
Corporation  and  contained  questions  in  five 
categories  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  defense  (CBRD).  The  training 
materials  used  for  the  TEXT  condition  was  a 
Chemical  and  Biological  Defense  (CBD) 
Common  Skills  Pocket  Handbook.  The 
handbook  was  originally  developed  by 
NAVTRASYSCEN  and  later  updated  by  the 
Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  under  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Armiy  Dugway  Proving 
Ground,  Dugway,  Utah.  The  materials  for  the 
TEST  condition  were  generated  using  the 
questions  and  answers  from  the  QuizShell 
CBRD  game. 

Prior  to  the  training  task,  subjects  completed 
a  brief  demographic  questionnaire  used  to 


determine  subject  age,  gender,  length  of  time 
in  service,  and  time  since  recruit  training. 
Following  the  training  task,  subjects  completed 
a  brief  subjective  opinion  questionnaire  on  the 
training  task.  The  opinion  questionnaire 
contained  eight  questions  to  be  answered  using 
a  five  point  Likert  scale  (1  =  strongly  disagree 
to  5  =  strongly  agree). 

Training  Tasks 

Gama.  Subjects  assigned  to  the  GAME 
condition  played  the  CBRD  game.  The  game 
was  constructed  of  88  questions  across  five 
question  categories:  Agents,  Decontamination, 
Detection,  Protective  Gear  and  Radiology. 
Questions  were  presented  after  subjects  picked 
a  category  from  the  main  game  display.  After 
selecting  a  category,  the  question  was 
displayed,  the  subject  selected  an  answer,  and 
feedback  (ccrect,  incorrect)  was  given.  The 
correct  answer  was  always  displayed  after  the 
subject's  response  was  made.  The  subject 
was  then  brought  back  to  the  main  game 
display  to  select  the  next  topic.  Points  were 
scored  by  answering  questions  correctly;  more 
points  were  available  if  the  topic  selected  was 
available  in  more  than  one  box  on  the  main 
game  display.  Subjects  were  instructed  to  play 
the  game  until  they  had  answered  four 
questions  correctly  in  each  category  and  had 
scored  a  total  of  2500  points. 

Test.  Subjects  assigned  to  the  TEST 
condition  reviewed  the  same  88  questions 
available  in  the  QuizShell  CBRD  game,  but 
presented  on  paper.  Immediately  after  each 
question,  the  correct  answer  and  any  other 
supporting  feedback  available  the  QuizShell 
game  were  presented. 

Text.  Subjects  assigned  to  the  TEXT 
condition  reviewed  the  63  page  Chemical  and 
Biological  Defense  Pocket  Handbook. 

All  information  needed  to  answer  post  tests 
were  available  in  all  three  training  tasks. 
Irrelevant  information  was  present  in  all  three 
conditions;  however,  the  amount  of  irrelevant 
information  was  comparable  over  all  three 
conditions. 
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Procedure 

Prior  to  participating  in  this  experiment,  each 
subject  read  and  signed  an  informed  consent 
form.  Subjects  then  completed  the 
demographic  questionnaire  and  a  20-item, 
multiple  choice,  pre-test. 

During  the  45  minute  training  period, 
subjects  assigned  to  the  GAME  condition 
played  the  CBRD  QuizShell  game  developed  for 
this  experiment.  Subjects  assigned  to  the 
TEST  condition  had  45  minutes  to  study  the 
same  questions  and  answers  available  in  the 
CBRD  game,  but  in  paper  form.  Subjects 
assigned  to  the  TEXT  condition  had  45  minutes 
to  study  the  CBR  Pocket  Guide. 

Following  training,  all  subjects  completed  a 
brief  opinion  questionnaire  and  a  20  item, 
multiple  choice,  post-test. 

Four  weeks  after  the  initial  training  session, 
all  but  two  subjects  assigned  to  the  TEXT 
group  returned  to  take  a  20-item,  multiple 
choice,  retention  test.  All  test  questions  in  the 
post  and  retention  tests  were  derived  from 
information  available  in  all  three  conditions.  All 
three  tests  (pre.  post,  and  retention)  were  of 
parallel  form  and  did  not  overlap  in  question 
content. 

RESULTS 

The  structure  for  this  analysis  was  a  3  X  3 
repeated  measures  design  with  one  within- 
subjects  factor  and  one  between-subjects 
factor.  The  within-subjects  factor,  test  phase, 
had  three  levels:  pretest,  post-test,  and 
retention  test.  The  between-subjects  factor, 
group,  had  three  levels;  GAME,  TEST,  and 
TEXT.  Pretest,  post  test,  and  retention  test 
score  means  by  group  are  given  in  Table  1 . 

Test  Phase 

The  within-subject  analysis  showed 
significant  differences  for  test  phase,  F(2,1 10), 
B<.001.  Planned  comparisons  revealed  all 
three  orouos  performed  siqnificantlv  better  on 
the  post-test  as  compared  to  the  pretest: 
t(19)  =  -10.03,B<.001;t(19)  =  -5.22,p<.001; 
and  til 9)  =  -7.59,  e<.001  for  the  GAME, 
TEXT,  and  TEST  conditions,  respectively. 


Conversely,  all  three  groups  performed 
significantly  worse  at  the  retention  test 
compared  to  post-test  performance; 
t(19)  =  7.93,  E<.001;  t(17)  =  3.62,  e<  002, 
and  t(l9)  =  11.81,  e<.001  for  the  GAME. 
TEXT,  and  TEST  conditions,  respectively. 


Table  1 .  Means  by  group  and  testing  phase  for 
test  percentage  correct' 


Testing  Phase 

Group 

Pre 

Post 

Retention 

GAME 

52.0 

82.0 

59.3 

(10.7) 

(8.3) 

(10.8) 

TEST 

52.5 

86.0 

56.0 

(13.9) 

(15.9) 

(12.3) 

TEXT 

48.3 

65.0 

49.7 

(6.7) 

(11.8) 

(13.8) 

'Mo2.'.S  of 

tcut  cccfcc  sre 

!P,  norms!  typcfscc 

etonHofrJ 

deviations 

ate  in  parentheses. 

While  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  pretest  scores  and  retention  test 
scores  for  the  TEXT  and  TEST  conditions, 
subjects  assigned  to  the  GAME  condition 
performed  significantly  better  on  the  retention 
test  than  on  the  pre-test,  til  9)  =  -2.49,  b<  .05. 

Group 

The  between-subjects  analysis  showed 
significant  differences  for  group  (Fi2,55), 
E<.001.  Planned  comparisons  among  means 
were  performed  using  the  Student  Newman- 
Keuls  method.  There  was  no  significant 
difference  feund  between  the  GAME,  TEST, 
and  TEXT  conditions  on  pre-test  and  retention 
test  performance.  However,  fuaher  analysis 
showed  the  TEST  and  GAME  groups  performed 
significantly  better  than  the  TEXT  group  on  the 
post-test  (E<  .05). 

Subjective  Opinion  Scores 

Separate  analyses  were  conducted  to  analyze 
the  opinion  questionnaires.  The  questions  were 
answered  on  a  5  point  Likert  scale;  1  = 


strongly  disagree  to  5  =  strongly  agree.  The 
five  questions  relating  to  the  training  conditions 
were  as  follows; 

1 1  This  form  of  study  was  enjoyable. 

2)  I  learned  a  lot  about  CBRD  during  today's 
training  session. 

3)  I  feel  confident  I  will  remember  what  I 
learned  today 

4)  I  would  prefer  this  form  of  study  m  my 
other  Navy  courses. 

5)  This  program  wasted  my  time. 

Mean  rating  scores  from  the  three  conditions 
fell  consistently  in  the  same  pattern  (Table  2). 
Five  separate  ANOVAs  were  conducted,  one 
for  each  of  the  five  questions  associated  with 
training  method.  In  the  presence  of  significant 
main  effects,  post  hoc  compaiisons  among 
means  were  performed  using  the  Student 
Newman-Keuls  method. 

Table  2.  Means  of  subjective  opinion  scores  by 
question  and  group 


GROUP 


Question 

GAME 

TEST 

TEXT 

1 

3.35 

2.50 

2.00 

2 

3.60 

3.20 

2.78 

3 

3.30 

3.05 

2.1 1 

4 

3.35 

2.60 

1.89 

5 

2.10 

2.60 

3.22 

Questions 

significant 

1,  3,  4, 
mam  effects 

and  5  all 
for  group, 

showed 

F(2,55), 

£<  002.  Further  analyses  showed  subjects 
assigned  to  the  GAME  condition  gave 

significantly  higher  ratings  than  those  assigned 
to  the  TEST  and  TEXT  conditions  for  Question 
1  (B<.0b);  subjects  assigned  to  the  TEXT 
condition  gave  significantly  lower  ratings  than 
those  assiqned  to  the  TEST  and  GAME 
condition  for  Question  3  (e<.0E);  subjects 
assigned  to  the  GAME  condition  gave 

significantly  higher  ratings  than  those  assigned 


to  the  TEXT  condition  for  question  4  (e<.05); 
and  subjects  assigned  to  the  GAME  condition 
gave  significantly  lower  ratings  than  subjects 
assigned  to  the  TEXT  condition  for  Question  5 
(B<  .05). 

DISCUSSION 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  GAME  condition 
would  result  in  superior  acquisition  and 
retention  scores  as  compared  to  the  TEST  and 
TEXT  conditions.  While  all  subjects  showed  an 
increase  in  performance  from  pretest  to  post¬ 
test,  the  GAME  and  TEST  subjects  performed 
significantly  better  at  the  post-test  than  the 
TEXT  subjects.  Only  subjects  assigned  to  the 
GAME  condition  achieved  significantly  higher 
retention  scores  as  compared  to  their  pretest 
scores. 

These  results  suggest  that  the  methodology 
of  infoimation  presentation  utilized  in  the  TEST 
and  GAME  conditions  allowed  learners  to  focus 
directly  on  the  concepts  that  were  critical. 
Further,  those  subjects  assigned  to  the  TEST 
and  GAME  conditions  had  the  opportunity  of 
active  participation  in  the  training  conditions 
with  the  ability  to  test  their  knowledge  during 
training. 

The  superior  retention  of  the  G.AME  condition 
is  probably  the  result  of  more  focused  attention 
to  the  training  materials  attributable  to  interest 
in  and  motivation  to  the  type  of  practice.  As 
expected,  subjects  assigned  to  the  GAME 
condition  rated  the  training  they  received  as 
more  enjoyable  and  mure  effeuiivu  tlian  thusc 
assigned  to  the  other  two  conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Today's  military  personnel  are  required  to  be 
knowledgeable  in  a  number  of  areas.  Training 
IS  necessary  not  only  for  complex  performance 
skills,  but  also  for  factual  information. 
Traditional  classroom  approaches  for  teaching 
knowledge  are  not  always  enthusiastically 
received  by  young  service  members  who  have 
grown  up  in  a  era  of  computers  and  computer 
gaming. 

Results  described  here  show  videogaming  as 
a  potentially  effective  method  for  knowledge 
acquisition  and  retention.  Basic  rules  of 
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learning  (i.e.,  practice  and  feedback)  applied  in 
a  videogaming  setting  may  increase  student 
motivation  to  study,  and  therefore,  ultimately 
increase  their  knowledge  store. 

A  number  of  applications  of  videogaming  can 
be  found  for  military  training.  Introduction  to 
novel  material  may  be  facilitated  by  contact 
through  videogaming.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
human  memory  is  by  nature  perishable, 
videogaming  can  also  be  utilized  in  determining 
the  need  for  and  conduction  of  refresher 
training.  \/ideogaming  can  also  be  applied  to 
situations  where  expensive  simulations  or 
training  systems  are  only  available  on  a  person 
by  person  basis,  where  the  trainee  would 
otherwise  be  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to 
train.  Finally,  videogames  made  available  to 
recreation  rooms  or  break  areas  can  foster 
healthy  competition  and  indirectly  serve  as 
training  mechanisms. 
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ABSTRACT 

Can  crcw-scrvcd  weapons  training  in  the  militat>  be  augmented  b\  simiihtion  ’  -  YES  Simulation  is 
going  to  play  an  cser  increasing  role  in  the  nation's  ability  to  maintain  combat  effectiveness  in  the  armed  services 
While  cutting  personnel  and  training  dollars,  the  services  arc  attempting  to  get  leaner  and  more  ctricicnl 
Simulation  is  proving  to  be  beneficial  for  crevv-servod  weapons  training  Tests  and  responses  to  recent  crcw  -scrvcd 
weapons  training  conducted  with  the  improved  Indoor  Simulated  Marksmanship  Trainer  (ISMT)  at  the  School  of 
Infantry  .  Camp  Lejeunc.  North  Carolina  have  proven  that  simulation  is  an  effbctivc  for  augmenung  the  training  of 
crew -serv  ed  weapons  teams 
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INTRODLCTION 

As  a  result  of  reductions  in  the  anned  services, 
simulation  based  training  util  plav  an  increasing  role 
in  maintaining  the  nation's  combat  cQcciivcncss 
Simulation  has  clearly  been  idcntiried  as  a  cost 
cffcclivc  method  of  maintaining  specific,  mission- 
essential  skills  while  reducing  training  resources  For 
years  simulators  have  cfTocUs-cly  augmented  pilot, 
tank,  and  other  high-cost  training  Athanced 
technology  now  provides  economical  simulation  to  less 
complicated  environments 

Studies  on  marksmanship  simulators  arc  abundant 
Numerous  publications  exist  pertaining  to  the  re¬ 
placement  and  aiigmcniauon  of  M-16  live  fue  lianuug 
with  simulation  But  this  training  has  been  focused  on 
individual  soldier  training,  not  crew  or  collective 
training 

Can  crcvv-scncd  weapons  training  in  the  military  be 
augmented  by  simulation?  Initial  test  indications  say 
y  es  The  Maiinc  Corps  is  cuncnlly  studying  the  effects 
of  simulation  for  crew -serv  ed  weapons  training  using 
the  Indoor  Simulated  Marksmanship  Trainer  (ISMT) 
The  ISMT  icsicd  and  discussed  in  this  paper  has  seven 
Key  coiii}AiLi^no  aHu  IS  described  in  figure  1 . 

Ground  Weapons  Simulation:  Background 

The  U  S  Army  was  the  first  to  test  a  simulator's 
ability  to  assist  in  teaching  collective  skills  This 
testing  was  conducted  with  Oregon  National  Guard 
infantry  and  support  squads  using  the  Squad 
Engagement  Traitting  System  (SETS).  (Eisicy.  1990) 
SETS  was  used  to  test  both  marksmanship  and 
command  and  control  skills.  Marksmanship  results 
wea-  proMded  by  the  simulator  and  the  command  and 
control  evaluation  of  the  squad  leader  was  conducted 
by  subjective  evaluation  The  it-st  produced  results 
that  indicate  that  simulation  could  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
teach  collective  skills,  however,  tes*  results  were  not 
conclusive  because  of  flawed  testing  procedures 
(TRADOC  TEE  Memo,  1990) 


Until  rcccmly.  the  Manne  Corps  has  concentrated 
only  on  the  use  of  simulation  for  individual 
marksmanship  It  fielded  marksmanship  simulators 
designed  specifically  for  remediation  of  shooters 
having  difficultv  qualifying  with  the  MI6  semcc  nfle 
(USAF,1992.  CNA,1987)  These  second  generation 
marksmanship  trainers  have  recently  been  upgraded 
The  new.  third  generation  provides  for  crew -served 
weapons  training 

INDOOR  SIMULATED  MARKSMANSHIP 
TRAIN  ERdSMT) 

Figuir  I 


ISMT  Components 


The  ISMT  IS  made  up  of  the  following  components 

(a)  Central  Processing  Uni» 

(b)  Color  Video  Projector 

(c)  Video  Disc  Projector 
(vi)  Lasci  Disk  'vlMi'.a 

(c)  Dcmilitaii7.cd  Weapons 
(0  Large  Screen  Display 
(g)  Surround  sound  audio 
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The  ihjrd  generation  s>stem  is  designated  the  Indoor 
Simulated  Marksmanship  Trainer  (ISMT)  The  ISMT 
provides  a  quantum  leap  in  small  caliber,  ground 
weapons  training  capabilities  For  J.e  first  time,  real 
consideration  can  be  grven  to  replacing  or  augmenting 
various  t>pcs  of  live  fire  training 

BYTES  VS.  BULLETS 

The  School  of  Infantiv  is  currently  evaluating  the 
simulation  capabihties  of  the  ISMT  This  evaluation  is 
designed  to  measure  the  systems  abihty  to  maintain  or 
enhance  our  ability  to  train  entry  level  Marines  The 
unpaa  of  simulation  training  is  being  compared  to  the 
hisioncal  results  obtained  using  tradiuonal 
instructional  methods 

In  February  1993.  the  Marine  Corps  fielded  five  test 
ISMT  umts  The  ISNfT  provides  simulation  training 
for  every  weapon  organic  to  a  Marine  Corps  infantry 
battalion  In  particular  it  is  the  first  mulli-dimensional 
crew-served  weapons  simulator.  The  system  was 
fielded  with  the  following  weapons  types 

a)  M16  Service  Rifle 

b)  M9  Service  Pistol 

c)  M203  Grenade  Launcher 

d)  M249  Light  Machinegun 

e)  M60  Medium  Machinegun 

0  M2  Heavy  Machinegun 

g)  MK19  Automatic  Grenade  Launcher 

h)  AT-4  Light  Anti-Armor  Assault  Weapon 

The  School  of  Infantry,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina  received  two  of  the  five  systems,  with  the 
charter  to  test  the  simulators'  capability  to  train  crew- 
served  weapons  students. 

The  School  of  Infantry  has  successfully  integrated 
the  use  of  the  ISMT  into  033 1  machiuegunnery 
military  occupational  specialty  (MOS)  training. 
Students  in  the  033 1  program  of  mstruction  (POI)  are 
entry  level  Marines  receiving  their  iruiial  MOS 
qualification  Mastery  of  three  different  machineguns 
1$  reqiured  for  successful  completion  of  this  course  of 

medium  machinegun,  M2  heavy  machinegun,  MK-19 
automatic  grenade  launcher. 


M60  Medium  Machinegun 


M2  Heavy  Machinegun 


MK-19  Automatic  Grenade  Launcher 


Based  on  the  ISMTs  advertised  ability  to  simulate 
all  of  the  Marine  Corps'  family  of  machineguns.  we 
selected  the  0331  POI  as  our  target  evaJuabon  group 
Machinegun  training  is  conducive  to  simulation  for 
several  reasons 

Target  Engagement  -  The  successful  emplo.vTUcnl  of 
the  weapons  systems  is  measured  by  the  gun  teams' 
coordinated  effort  in  successfully  engaging  the  wide 
range  cf  targetry  afTordsd  b;,  sii.nulaiion.  Successful 
target  engagemeni  is  a  measure  of  several  combined 
skills: 

a)  The  assistant  guimeis  verbal  comniands  to 
the  gunner  such  as  target  description,  range,  and 
supplementary  correctious  after  initial  engagement 

b)  The  guruicrs  ability  to  manipulate  the 
weapon  from  duections  given  by  the  assistant  gunner 

c)  The  ability  of  the  team  to  keep  the  weapon 
system  functiomng  and  in  action. 

Phys^ulogical  Advantages  -  Many  skills  reqmrcd  to  be 
a  good  machinegurmer  arc  physiological  artd  learned 
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through  repetition.  Sunulation  offers  a  cost  effective 
means  to  conduct  repetitive  training. 

Feedback  -  Immediate  reedback  from  the  simulator 
would  encourage  timely  corrections  to  marksntanship 
litsks  being  tnught  This  feedbadr  drastically  improves 
the  leanunj  curve  of  both  basic  and  intermediate 
inailcsinan. 

Increased  Trigger  Time  -  Cicw-served  weapon  teams 
require  more  firing  time  to  become  an  effective 
fighting  force  than  do  Marines  learning  individual 
marksmanship  skills 

Reduced  Ammunition  Costs  -  The  cost  of  crew  -serv  ed 
weapons  ammunition  is  high  relative  to  other  small 
caliber  munitions 

Affordable  -  The  apparent  cost  effectiveness  of  state  of 
the  art  simulation  (e  g  the  ability  to  replace  select 
quantities  of  live  ordnance  and  still  meet  training 
standards). 

Reduced  Training  Costs  -  The  apparent  cost  savings 
offered  over  traditional  field  training 

a)  Logistical  cos's  of  moving  training  to  a 
field  environment 

b)  The  time  and  equipment  required  to 
prepare  and  execute  field  training 

TEST  PLAN 

Class  :2-93,  Company  "A",  of  the  Infantry  Training 
Battalion  was  selected  as  our  first  test  class  Their 
training  was  conducted  from  March  to  Apnl  of  1993 
Class  12-93  had  26  machinegurmcry  students  that 
underwent  instruction.  This  was  an  average  class  size 
for  the  033 1  MO*^  (sec  table  I ) 


This  class  was  divided  in  half  using  the  last  digit  of 
each  student  social  security  number  to  distinguish  the 
test  group  from  the  control  group  Those  Marines 
whose  social  security  numbers  that  ended  in  odd 
numbers  were  placed  in  the  simulation  group  Those 
ending  in  e\en  numbers  made  up  the  control  group  It 
turned  out  tliat  1 3  Mannes  were  in  each  group 

Test  Variables 

The  control  group  followed  the  nonnal  program  of 
instruction  The  test  group  was  provided  select  periods 
of  simulation  that  replaced  the  traditional  gun  drills 
practiced  by  the  control  group  The  siraulabon 
sequences  fired  bv  the  test  group  were  carefully 
selected  to  emphasis  the  same  training  tasks  taught  and 
practiced  during  gun  dnll 

Gun  drill  is  gunnery  training  that  requires  student  to 
conduct  specific  mechanical  manipulations  to  the 
machinegun  after  receiving  commands  from  their 
assistant  gunner. 

Our  test  group  conducted  simulated  target  engagement 
traimng  Successful  target  engagement  is  the 
evaluation  process  of  tasks  uught  during  gun  dnll. 
The  test  group  received  the  added  benefit  of  immediate 
feedback  during  their  target  engagement  training  The 
ISMT  provides  an  outstanding  tool  for  individual 
feedback  for  every  round  fired  This  provides 
diagnostic  review  of  each  machinegun  teams  target 
engagement  abilitir^i. 

Table  1  shows  a  comparison  from  all  of  the  classes  for 
fiscal  year  1993  The  results  of  class  12-93  are  in 
Table  2 


Table  1 


QuaWtcMlon  Scores 


FY  1Vi3  Machintgunnary  Qualification  Icaras 
CrMjise  Number 


FY-93 


by  W«apiona  System 

C  1 

C  93  2 

C  93  3 

C  93-4 

C  93  6 

c  93  7 

C  93-fl 

C  93-9 

C  93  10 

AVERAGES 

Meo 

b  1 

88 

97 

80 

77 

82 

82 

83 

72 

82 

M2 

73 

90 

83 

85 

79 

86 

76 

74 

85 

81 

MKig 

93 

100 

79 

90 

96 

89 

96 

85 

95 

91 

Composite  Average 

85 

Students  per  class 

16 

20 

16 

37 

31 

26 

15 

19 

32 

24 

fhert  wai  oo  isscbtDCgotiJieri  io  cUit  5-92 
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Results 


Table  2 


Several  operational  problems 
kept  this  from  being  a  purely 
scientific  test  This  class  was  the 
first  to  use  simulation  integrated 
into  the  POl  Secondly,  the 
Mkl9  Automatic  Grenade 
Launcher  simulators  were  not 
fiilly  operational  for  this  class 
Third,  for  morale  purposes, 
machinegunners  in  the  class  got 
demonstration  exercise  on  the 
simulator 


Machinegunnery  Qualification  Scores 

Simulation  Teat  Oroup  vs.  Simulation  Control  Oroup 


Class  12-93 

M60 

M2 

MK19 

Averages 

Test  Group 

85 

84 

96 

88 

Control  Group 

87 

78 

97 

87 

Annual  Average 

82 

81 

91 

85 

- -  -  -  - 

— 

--  - 

-  ■  ■  -  - 

a  basic  ten  minute 
M60  machinegun 


One  of  the  research  weaknesses  noted  in  other 
simulation  tests  is  that  the  lest  group  receives 
simulation  training  in  addition  to  traditional  training 
The  test  group  and  the  control  group  arc  then  scored 
on  a  live  fire  test  The  test  group  usually  out  shoots  the 
control  group  The  question  that  begs  asking  is,  "How 
much  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  test 
group  received  additional  training  and  how  much  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  quality  of  the  simulation"’" 


Cost  Savings  -  Simulation  used  responsibly,  will 
provide  combat  eftective  traiK  ng  in  an  increasingly 
austere  fiscal  environment  A  cost  analysis  of 
simulation  vs  live  fire  training  provides  an  even 
clearer  picture  of  the  tangible  advantages  to 
simulation  Simulation  provides  moving  targets  and 
diagnostic  feedback  which  :s  not  available  from  most 
field  training  ranges  Other  tangible  savings,  m 
addition  to  those  shown  in  table  1.  include 

a)  Reduction  in  weapons  usage  &.  maintenance 

b)  Reduction  in  cqu  pment/pcrsoiinel  required 
to  conduct  live  fire  iraimng 

(1)  Vehicles 

(2)  Radios 


Although  our  lest  group  was  out  scored  on  two  of 
the  three  events,  their  overall  average  was  higher  than 
the  control  group  These  numbers  are  only  part  of  the 
picture  (see  table  2)  The  MK-19  simulator  was  not 
fully  functional  for  the  lest  so  those  scores  have  limited 
impact  on  the  experiment.  Secondly,  the  M2 
qualification  is  the  final  qualification  fired  and  each 
student  m  the  test  group  received  three  penods  of 
insli-uction  using  the  simulator  prior  to  this 
qualification  shoot  The  overall  outcome  of  the  test 
group  was  a  total  1%  increase  over  the  control  group 
More  significantly  though,  it  was  3%  higher  than  the 
annual  average. 

fhe  most  significant  icsult  the  test  produced  v^as 
the  significant  improvement  of  the  test  group  over  the 
annual  average  This  significant  incruise  in  score  can 
be  attributod  to  a  very  limited  amount  of  .simulauon 
Each  Marine  in  the  test  group  only  received  a  total  of 
20  minutes  of  simulation  time  on  the  M60  and  the  M2 
machineguns  The  0331  program  of  instruction  is 
composed  of  232  hours  of  lecture,  demonstration,  and 
application  The  20  mii  tes  of  simulauon  equates  to 
only  a  14%  reolacemeiii  of  tiic  Ptlil  This  14%  of 
simulation  produced  a  3%  mcrcavj  ovc.f  the  aiuiual 


(3)  Corpsman 

(4)  Safey  Personnel 

c)  Reduction  in  live  fire  range  usage 

d)  Reduces  the  requirement  for  specialty  ranges  if  a 
virtual  environment  is  conducive  to  the  uaining 
required 

CONCLUSIONS 

Crew>scrved  weapons  uaining  can  be  augmented  by 
simulation  uaining  Table  3  gives  a  sample  of  what 
limned  live  fire  augmentation  to  the  School  of  Infantry 
(East)  provides  in  ammunition  savings.  It  is  safe  to 
estimate  that  equivalent  savings  could  be  expected 
from  the  School  of  Infantry  (West).  A  total  of  $2  5M 
will  purchase  enough  ISMT  systems  to  meet  the 
simulauon  requirements  of  both  campuses  of  the 
School  of  Infantry 


With  commensurate  savings  in  other  weapons 
systems  such  as  the  AT-L  M203.  and  M16,  our 

_ : _ _i _ 

tiidi  iitv 

simulation  requirements  within  two  fiscal  years  using 
conservative  simulauon  quantities 


average 
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Sitniabon  Coit  Anutyiit  for  the  School  of  Infoatry  (E) 


#  of  0331 

Total  #  of 

Total#  of 

#  rounds 

#  rounds  to  be 

students 

rounds  fired 

rounds  to  be 

%  of  proposed 

Annual 

per  student 

simulated 

per  year 

per  year 

simulahon 

simulation 

$  per  round 

Savings 

M60 

2.GOO 

2000 

500 

1,800,000 

1,0(X),000 

56% 

SO  27 

$270,000 

M2 

600 

200 

•* 

300,000 

100,000 

33% 

SI  22 

$122,000 

MM9 

200 

60 

•• 

100,000 

30,000 

30% 

$11  48 

$344,400 

Note(1): 

Information  based  on  FY  92  ammunition  costs 

TOTAL 

$736,400 

No(e(2):  Uve  fire  training  evoulticxts  to  be  stipulated  include  prequalificabon 

live  fire  evolutiorts  that  are  used  to  tram  a  Manr^e  to  preliminary  standard 


The  plan; 

a)  Approximately  30%  simulation  of  each 
weapon  sy'Stem 

b) The  purchase  of  a  mimmum  of  six  ISMT 
sy  stems  at  $200K,  for  each  School  of  Infantry  campus 

We  have  continued  to  collect  data  from  other  snideni 
classes  with  similar  initial  results  to  those  published 
herein  Appendix  A  provides  a  sample  of  responses 
collected  from  the  machinegunners  from  class  12>93. 
Conclusions  from  this  objectne  data  show  that 
simulation  had  a  d>'namic  impaa  on  the  quality  of 
instraction  received  by  this  class.  Appendix  B  is  a 
similar  collection  of  responses  from  the  0311  Basic 
Infantryinan  course  class  12-93.  The  riflemen  of  this 
course  were  also  exposed  to  simulation  as  a  group 
during  selected  portions  of  their  TOI 

As  the  simulation  venture  increases  in  speed  some 
caution  is  required  Crew-served  yveapon  training  is 
being  successfully  conducted  but  certain  eyentualitics 
relating  to  live  fire  training  can  not  be  replicated 
Until  simulation  results  are  measiued  over  time,  it  is 
pnident  to  measure  the  quantity  of  live  fire  training 
relegated  to  the  virtual  arena 

Through  our  ISMT  simulation  experience  a  clear 
methodology  emerged.  An  ideal  mixture  of  simulation 
vs  live  fire  can  not  be  generated 

The  following  are  lessons  learned; 


Task  Mastery  -  All  standards  can  be  fired  to  mastery 
using  simulation  PRIOR  to  conducting  live  fire 
training 

Live  Fire  Preparation  -  Live  fire  training  should  be 
conducted  to  test  skills  mastered  during  simulation 
Live  firing  becomes  a  confr  ition  process  of  simu¬ 
lation  training 

Rcaotves  Traiiung  DcfickiKtes  -  Simulation  can 

provide  off  the  shelf  solutions  to  expensive  training 
deficiencies.  Examples. 

a)  Provides  ability  lo  engage  targets  at 
maximum  effective  range  regardless  of  weapons  system 
(e  g .  M2  hea\7  machineguns  historical  live  fire  trange 
limitations) 

b)  Provides  ability  to  engage  moving  targets  at 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  and  obtain  battle  damage 
assessments 

c)  Provides  target  arrays  which  give 
immediate  scores  Additional  benefits 

( 1 )  Reduces  reliance  on  undependable 
mechanical  targets 

(2)  Saves  time  taken  to  physically  score 
targets  for  long  range  weapons 

(3)  Provides  immediate  feedback  for  every 
round  fired.  This  is  especially  important  for  target 
arrays  normally  located  in  impact  areas  where  physical 
sconng  IS  impossible 


Individual  Training  Standards  (ITS)  -The  IS^vfT  is 
capable  of  training  machineguruicrs  to  ali  ITS's 
pcrtainine  to  marksmanship  published  bv  the  Marine 
Corps.  These  standards  should  be  used,  without 
modification,  and  without  excqition  regardless  of  the 
type  of  training  being  conducted  (e  g  ,  simulation  or 
traditional). 


Provides  Remediation  &  Diagnostics  -  Provides  an 
invaluable  tool  to  identify  individual  and  team 
weaknesses  and  allows  for  remediation  of  identified 
shortcomings  without  a  reliance  on  available 
.unmuniiion  No  commander  will  be  placed  in  a 
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dilemma  of  whom  to  train  when  ammunition  shortages 
occur. 

Due  to  planned  budgetaT>’  reductions,  the  military 
must  train  efficiently'  and  more  economically  Simula¬ 
tion  is  a  \'iablc  answ’cr  to  cost  effective  training 
Training  ammunition  makes  up  a  significant  percent¬ 
age  of  all  the  services  budgets.  How  much  preparation 
for  warfighting  can  we  afford  to  do  in  a  virtual 
environment?  This  question  requires  a  collective, 
mature  approach  as  cost  effective  training  becomes  a 
national  security  issue  in  these  fiscally  austere  tunes 

Selective  simulation  provides  an  outstanding 
auementation  to  current  training  practices  No  one  can 
responsibly  advocate  complete  replacement  of  live  fire 
traimng 

What  must  be  kept  in  nund.  above  all  else,  is  that 
warriors  will  still  need  to  tram  in  conditions  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  real  thing  Warfare  is  not  safe  and 
realistic  training  must  continue  to  carry  with  it  some 
inherent  dangers  The  defenders  of  our  nation  will 
need  to  "smell  the  cordite"  Tor  years  to  come. 
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Appendix  B 
School  of  Infantry  (E) 

Infantry  Training  Battalion  Class  12-93 
Basic  Infantryman  Simulation  Questionnaire 


N«eds  No 

OutrtJWdtng  Good  Attenuate  hnprownwit  Poof  R««pon«o 


How  welt  did  Af  timaJalo'  mtti  At 

foUowiHf  areatf 

Safety 

62 

10 

3 

1 

Loading 

66 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Vnioading 

59 

41 

8 

2 

1 

2 

ReU>m4ut^ 

55 

36 

16 

3 

1 

2 

Rapid  Reloading 

54 

38 

12 

5 

1 

3 

Clearing 

56 

41 

12 

1 

1 

2 

Immediate  Actian  Proceduret 

67 

31 

9 

0 

2 

4 

Body  Potibans 

50 

34 

21 

5 

2 

1 

Si^ht  AUgnfHtNt  A  Si^ht  Picture 

59 

35 

15 

0 

3 

1 

Trigger  Comrol 

59 

31 

18 

2 

2 

1 

Grede  how  realutic  die  timuloior 

wm  in  the  foiUmwg  areas: 

Zeroing; 

M16 

56 

37 

12 

1 

3 

4 

H'eapoa  Funaioning; 

MI6 

71 

30 

10 

0 

1 

1 

Tactical  Scenario  SimuUeion: 

MI6 

72 

29 

7 

2 

1 

2 

QuaUfication; 

M16 

52 

28 

14 

2 

0 

17 

Rale  Ae  overall  ability  of  At 
tiranlator  to  prepare  you  to  conduct 
Live-Ftrt  traiHing: 

48 

44 

15 

5 

0 

1 

No 

Ym 

No 

RmpooM 

If  you  had  aoceu  to  a  nmulalor 
wonldyom  toe  d  to  prepare  for 
a  live  fire  thoatT; 

107 

5 

Do  you  feel  Aetinuilator  gave  you 
an  edge  nAtnyeu  conducted  Ae 
tame  training  Live-fire  f; 

104 

2 

Tratning  ammunihom  u  going  to  he 
cr^  l/'we  used  S(p9  of  our  ammo 

»  0^ 

the  S  be  wed  spent?. 

101 

2 

Note(1).  Class  12-93  had  113,  Basic  Infantry  students 
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ABSTRACT 

The  paper  provides  an  overview  of  the  AN/SQQ-89  maintenance  training  program.  It  concentrates 
on  the  methodology  used  to  provide  one  element  of  that  program,  the  'Maintenance  Training 
Exercise'.  The  methodology  relies  heavily  on  the  interaction  between  USN  Subject  Matters  Experts 
(SME)  and  training  managers  and  other  specialists  such  as  instructional  designers,  authoring  system 
experts,  graphics  experts  and  software  engineers.  The  paper  describes  how  a  USN  SME  and  an 
Instructional  Designer  produced  a  prototype  lesson.  The  architecture  of  the  lesson  is  described  as 
well  as  the  tools  which  were  used.  The  prototype  lesson  was  vali  Jated  in  a  classroom  and  the 
classroom  and  training  manager  feedback  caused  the  prototype  to  be  changed.  The  feedback  is 
described  and  the  changes  it  caused.  The  paper  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  producnon  process 
was  automated  to  reduce  the  exercise  preparation  time  from  weeks  to  just  days  by  a  rule  based 
approach.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  comparison  of  the  effort  to  produce  production  lessons 
against  the  prototype  lessons  and  a  summary  of  the  experience  gained  during  the  development. 
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introduction 

Background 

The  AN/SQQ-89  Maintenance  Training  ICW 
(Interactive  Courseware)  project  came  about 
because  of  an  increased  demand  for  trained 
technicians.  This  was  caused  when  the  Navy 
installed  its  state  of  the  art  sonar  suite  on  all 
the  newer  class  ships  and  refitted  on  many 
other  plcu'orms.  Tiiis  pul  a  high  demand  for 
student  throughput  at  the  school  house. 

Each  class  is  approximately  thirty  four  weeks 
long  and  has  twelve  training  seats  per  class. 
Most  of  the  students  that  attend  the  ITASS 
(Integrated  Towed  Array  and  Sonobuoy 
Sensors)  course  are  junior  personnel  with 
limited  shipboard  experience.  This  course  is 
designed  to  train  that  individual  to  perform 
intermediate  level  maintenance  on  a  ship. 
This  means  a  graduate  of  the  course  is  able 
to  identify  and  localize  a  fault  to  the  board 
level.  Student  backlogs  have  started  even 
running  three  shifts  and  multiple  classes  per 
shift.  One  reason  for  the  long  course  length 
is  the  limited  availability  of  technical  training 
equipment  time.  Of  the  twelve  students  only 
three  can  be  in  the  lab  at  one  time.  That 
means  the  instructor  has  to  re-iterate  simple 
procedures  at  least  four  times  until  each 
student  can  perform  them.  At  the  same  time 
nine  students  are  back  in  a  class  room  in 
private  study  without  an  instructor.  One  way 
to  get  more  people  through  the  course  is  to 
shorten  it.  However,  if  you  reduce  the  course 
length  without  maintaining  the  quality  you 
end  up  with  an  unskilled  technician  lacking  in 
confidence.  ICW  was  seen  as  a  way  to 
reduce  the  .cotirvc  Ipnnth  enrl  maintain  the 
quality.  Actual  trainer  time  can  be  reduced 
by  teaching  'knobology'  and  simple 
procedural  tasks  on  ICW.  That  way.  time 
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spent  in  the  lab  on  real  equipment  can  be 
spent  more  profitably. 

Team 

The  development  team  is  a  unique  marriage 
of  Navy,  DOD  civilian  and  contractor 
personnel  brought  together  under  the  same 
roof  to  develop  courseware  for  the  Navy 
under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of 
the  Naw.  The  development  team  is  managed 
by  a  DOD  Instructional  systems  design 
management  expert.  It  consists  of  Navy 
curriculum  developers,  subject  matter  experts 
and  courseware  authors  as  well  as  civilian 
instructional  designers,  courseware  authors, 
graphic  designers  and  software  engineers. 

To  fully  understand  the  uniqueness  of  this 
group  it  is  worth  looking  at  the  more  common 
courseware  development  process.  Once  a 
requirement  for  courseware  is  established,  a 
contract  is  awarded  to  develop  it.  Typically 
the  contract  contains  guidance  on  the 
content  and  structure  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
development  methodology.  The  contractor 
then  goes  back  to  the  factory  and  develops 
plans  anri  paper  materials  in  support  of  the 
courseware,  based  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
requirement.  These  materials  are  then 
presented  to  the  Navy  for  review.  Comments 
are  solicited  and  changes  made,  once  again 
based  on  the  contractors  interpretation  of  the 
comments.  This  review  cycle  goes  on  until 
the  acceptance  of  the  plan  and  paper 
materials  at  which  time  on  line  courseware 
development  begins.  Periodically  during  the 
on-line  development  phase,  IPRs  (In  Process 
Reviews)  are  scheduled.  An  IPR  is  the  first 
time  the  Navy  really  gets  to  see  what  it  is 
buying.  Agaiii  uuiimiciiis  cue  iiidue  emu  liic 
contractor  goes  away  and  make  cfianges. 
This  continues  until  the  courseware  is 
eventually  accepted.  And  only  then  can  the 
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process  of  validation  begin.  The  Navy's 
involveinent  in  the  development  is  limited  and 
really  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  providing 
the  contractor  with  a  list  of  things  to  fix. 

By  contrast,  the  Navy's  role  is  central  to  this 
project.  The  team  is  divided  into  lesson 
development  teams  which  consist  of  a  team 
leader  (Navy),  instructional  designer 
(contractor!,  SME  (Navy)  and  a  courseware 
author  (either  Navy  or  contractor).  The 
members  of  a  lesson  development  team  work 
very  closely  on  each  step  in  the  development 
process.  The  courseware  author  creates  the 
treatment  plan,  storyboard  and  on-line  lesson. 
This  takes  place  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  instructional  designer  who  ensures  the 
lesson  is  instiuctionally  sound.  In  oditiuii  the 
SME  verifies  the  technical  content  and 
provides  Navy  insight  through  shipboard 
experience.  The  team  leader  pulls  it  all 
together;  scheduling  reviews  (external  and 
internal)  consolidating  review  comments,  and 
ensuring  Navy  curriculum  standards  are  met. 
This  closely  knit  development  team  results  in 
immediate  feedback  to  the  developer  on  what 
the  lesson  should  contain.  Technical  errors 
are  caught  in  the  early  stage  of  development. 
Money  is  not  wasted  on  rework;  it  is  done 
right  the  first  time.  Lesson  development 
schedules  do  not  stretch  to  eternity  and 
review  cycles  take  days  not  months.  And 
most  importantly,  the  end  user,  the  school 
house  instructor  (who  is  currently  teaching 
the  course  and  will  eventually  use  the 
courseware)  gets  to  provide  input,  suggest 
changes  and  validate  the  lessons  during 
development  when  it  cos'is  viiiudliy  riCuhing, 
instead  of  trying  to  change  a  finished 
product. 

Lesson  Types 

There  are  three  major  types  of  lesson  being 
produced  using  the  Mandarin  for  Windows 
courseware  authoring  system. 

ICW  Tutorial 

This  strategy  is  used  to  present  factual 
information  of  the  sort  the  trainee  needs  to 
establish  the  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
I  ins  1 1 1 1  ui  1 1  Id  liOit  couiu  be  the  narric  cf  g 
switch,  where  it  is  located,  what  its  function 
is  in  different  positions  and  perhaps  when  to 
use  it.  Ttie  information  is  straightforward  and 


never  changes.  This  type  of  information  is 
traditionally  taught  as  chalk  and  talk  with  the 
trainee  looking  at  either  a  line  drawing  view 
graph  or  a  picture  in  the  technical  manual. 
First,  all  the  switch  names  would  be  covered, 
then  all  the  different  positions  followed  by  the 
function  and  so  on.  The  instruction  was 
fragmented  at  best.  All  the  pertinent 
information  was  covered,  but  not  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  students  went  back  to  study 
their  notes  they  would  be  flipping  pages  back 
and  forth  trying  to  put  it  all  together.  In  our 
iCW  tutorials  we  have  consolidated 
information.  For  example,  all  the  prerequisite 
information  the  student  needs  to  operate  the 
switch  is  presented  at  the  same  time  as  the 
student  is  looking  at  the  actual  switch.  The 
information  is  presented  in  audio,  backed  up 
with  text  and  graphics.  The  student  controls 
the  pace,  takes  notes  and  reviews  as 
necessary.  In  short,  the  tutorial  lessons  are 
used  to  present  knowledge  the  trainee  will 
need  later  to  perform  some  task, 

ICW  Integrated 

The  integrated  lesson  is  used  to  present 
knowledge  and  develop  a  skill  at  the  sanie 
time.  It  differs  from  the  tutorial  in  that  the 
knowledge  portion  is  now  procedure  specific. 
The  lesson  itself  centers  around  performance 
of  a  procedure.  To  enah.e  the  students  to 
properly  perform  that  procedure,  the  why, 
what,  when,  where  and  how  is  covered,  and 
then  followed  by  "now  do  it".  This  is  done 
for  each  step  until  the  student  has  completed 
the  procedure.  This  type  of  lesson  did  not 
exist  previously  in  the  course  because  it 
requires  one  on  one  instruction.  It  did 
however  exist  in  the  fleet  in  the  form  of  on 
the  job’  training.  The  new  'strikers'  (rookies) 
were  paired  up  with  experienced  technicians 
until  they  knew  what  tl'.ay  were  doing.  It 
was  very  effective;  the  new  technician 
learned  exactly  how  to  do  something  and  it 
proved  more  cost  effective  because  less 
things  broke  during  adjustment.  Development 
of  the  integrated  lesson  enabled  us  to  go  'one 
on  one'  with  the  student,  teach  the 
knowledge  and  associated  skill  simultaneously 
while  providing  guidance  based  on  the 
students  interactions.  The  more  knowledge 
the  student  exhibits,  the  more  the  lesson 
moves  towards  perforniance. 
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lew  Exercisa 

The  exercise  lessons  allow  the  student  to  use 
the  knowledge  gained  m  tutorials  and  practice 
the  skills  acquired  in  integrated  'issons.  We 
really  have  two  different  fornii,  of  exercise 
lessons.  The  first  is  based  on  step  by  step 
procedures  for  adjustment,  alignment, 
equipment  tests  and  so  forth.  In  this  type  of 
procedure  each  step  is  completed  sequentially 
with  an  expected  outcome.  The  second  type 
of  exercise  is  based  on  fault  diagrams  and  is 
used  to  troubleshoot  equipment  casualties  or 
malfunctions.  In  this  case  the  trainee 
configures  the  equipment  in  a  known  state, 
makes  observations  and  then  decides  what  to 
do  next  based  on  those  observations.  All 
exercises  start  with  an  exercise  briefing.  The 
student  is  told  what  is  wrong  and  what  needs 
to  be  done.  From  that  point  on  the  only 
instructions  or  prompts  the  student  receives 
are  in  the  form  of  feedback  when  a  mistake  is 
made.  The  difference  between  the  two  types 
of  exercises  becomes  evident  when  you 
examine  where,  when  and  the  type  of 
corrective  feedback  the  student  receives.  For 
instance,  in  the  step  by  step  procedure  you 
always  know  what  the  next  step  is  and 
exactly  what  you  have  to  do  in  the  current 
step  to  move  on.  So  it  is  very  simple  and  the 
developer  writes  feedback  specific  to  a  single 
step  and  only  that  step.  In  this  case,  when 
the  student  makes  an  error  it  can  be 
immediately  detected,  but  in  the  exercises 
where  the  student  is  required  to  make 
decisions  based  on  multiple  observations  it 
becomies  more  difficult.  First  the  student 
must  make  various  switch  settings  to 


configure  the  system  correctly,  then  make  the 
required  observations  to  make  a  decision. 
Only  when  the  student  makes  his  decision 
cart  an  error  be  detected.  This  latter  type  is 
the  most  difficult  to  develop  because  there 
are  so  many  different  possibilities  that  writing 
feedback  for  any  one  may  give  away  some 
other  aspect  of  the  problem.  Since  most  of 
the  trouble  shooting  procedures  in  the  course 
involve  fault  logic  diagrams  or  fault  trees, 
development  of  this  type  of  exercise  became 
a  prime  concern. 

THE  DIAGNOSTIC  FAULT  TREE 

The  maintenance  philosopny  for  the  majority 
of  sonar  maintenance  courses  has  evolved  to 
fault  diagrams.  The  complexity  of  the 
systems  and  data  transfer  speeds  resulted  in 
'black  box’  trouble  shooting.  That  is  to  say 
the  technician  no  longer  chases  electrons 
from  pin  to  pin  to  locate  a  problem.  Now  the 
technician  follows  set  procedures  to  ensure 
the  system  is  configured  properly,  then  makes 
initial  observations  as  a  basis  to  answer 
YES/NO  questions.  The  answers  determine 
what  path  the  technician  will  follow  in  the 
fault  tree.  This  process  of  making  settings, 
observing  the  outcome,  answering  a  question, 
continues  until  the  faulty  component  is 
located.  This  makes  understanding  how  to 
read  and  interpret  the  fault  tree  crucial  to 
becoming  a  good  technician.  Following  a 
fault  tree  block  to  block  in  itself  is  not  a 
difficult  task.  What  complicates  the  task  are 
the  associated  notes,  references  to  other  fault 
trees  and  procedures,  where  to  get  the 
information  or  make  an  observation,  how  and 
where  to  make  equipment  settings.  If  the 
student  is  familiar  with  the  equipment  and 
can  follow  a  fault  tree  he  can  locate  the 
problem.  That  is  why  leaching  the  process  of 
trouble  shooting  rather  than  a  particula''  fault 
tree  leads  to  a  better  technician. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  addresses  our 
technical  solution  to  teaching  maintenance 
using  fault  trees. 
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THE  PROTOTYPE 

The  objective  of  the  exorcise  lesson  is  to 
present  a  troubleshooting  diagnostic 
procedure  which  incorporates  the  fault  tree 
from  the  sonar  technical  manuals.  This  allows 
the  student  to  practice  troubleshooting  a 
sonar  fault  and  also  links  the  process  to  the 
technical  documentation.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  task  the  student  has  to  be  given  a  view 
of  the  current  step  of  the  fault  tree  and 
access  to  all  sonar  equipment  onboard  the 
ship.  The  exercise  has  to  be  technically 
correct,  easy  to  use  and  also  encourage  the 
student. To  complete  any  one  section  of  the 
fault  tree  the  student  may  be  required  to 
gather  information  from  several  different 
pieces  of  sonar  equipment.  These  are 
scattered  throughout  the  sonar  spaces  on  the 
ship,  so  consequently  the  student  has  to  have 
the  ability  to  move  freely  from  one  room  to 
another  observing  data  and  settings. 

The  process  involves  the  student  setting  the 
equipment  into  various  states  by  entering 
values  into  data  entry  fields.  He  then 


observes  readings  and  compares  them  with 
expected  values.  As  this  task  is  performed 
the  lesson  automatically  notes  the  student's 
verifications  or  settings,  and  marks  them  off 
if  tltey  were  appropriate  to  the  current  fault 
tree  step. 

The  student  can  attenipt  to  proceed  to  the 
next  fault  tree  step  at  any  time.  It  he  has 
gathered  all  the  correct  data  then  he  is  given 
the  'correct'  feedback  and  allowed  to 
progress  to  the  next  step.  However  if  tfie 
student  tias  not  verified  all  the  necessary  data 
then  he  is  given  one  of  three  negative 
feedbacks  dependent  on  the  number  of 
attempts.  These  take  the  general  format  of  : 

(1)  'No,  you  ftave  made  a  mistake,  try 
again,' 

(2)  'No  that's  wrong,  here's  a  hint.' 

(3)  'No  this  is  what  you  should  do.  Now 
do  it.' 

The  student  is  awarded  points  for  each 
completed  block  of  the  fault  tree,  witfi  more 


points  for  fewer  attempts.  The  student  is  also 
timed  tliroughout  the  exorcise,  scoring  more 
poiiits  for  a  speedy  solution. 

Student  Operation 

The  lesson  is  designed  to  be  delivered  on  a 
dual  high  resolution  screen  PC  system  (see 
figure  1),  with  the  student's  main  input 
through  a  trackball.  The  following  outlines  the 
various  display  areas. 

Screen  One 

Screen  one  (see  figure  2)  displays  a  cottlrol 
bar  (at  the  left  of  the  screen)  which  is  always 
available  to  the  student,  and  a  status  bar 
which  gives  feedback  of  the  exact  location  of 
the  student  and  a  main  display  area  which 
shows  either  a  map  of  the  ship  or  the  piece 
of  equipment  the  student  is  currently 
interacting  with. 

The  control  bar  displays  a  series  of  icons 
always  available  for  use  at  any  point  in  the 
exercise.  Figure  3  shows  two  of  particular 
interest. 

Selecting  the  Ship's  Map  icon  displays  a  map 
of  the  sonar  spaces  that  the  student 
technician  can  travel  to.  The  movement 
between  spaces  is  depicted  by  an  animation 
to  remind  the  student  that  valuable  time  is 
being  taken. 

Selecting  the  Telephone  icon  displays  a  menu 
of  compartments  the  technician  can  call  and 
a  choice  of  questions  he  can  ask.  This 
facility  avoids  unnecessary  travel  and  is  more 
in  line  with  real  operation  onboard  ship. 
Traveling  to  another  sonar  space  is  valid  but 
eats  up  valuable  time  and  can  reduce  the 
student's  score. 

Screen  Two 

Screen  two  (see  figure  4)  displays  the  current 
block  of  the  fault  tree  the  student  is 
attempting  to  complete,  the  student  logbook 
(Where  verifications  and  settings  are  logged) 
and  the  main  display  area  shows  the  current 


sonar  space  the  student  has  entered.  Theie 
arc  three  mam  display  areas  on  the  second 
screen. 

Fault  Tree 

This  displays  the  current  section  of  the  fault 
tree  for  the  student  and  takes  tl-.e  form  of 
either. 

(DA  list  of  data  the  student  must  'verity' 
or  'Set'  on  various  sonar  equipment  and 
an  'OK'  button  to  select  after  completion 
of  a  step. 

OR  (2)  A  question,  and  a  list  of  data  to 
'verify'  or  'Set'  along  with  'YES'  and  'NO' 
buttons  to  answer  the  question. 

Current  Sonar  Space 

The  second  screen  always  displays  a  graphic 
of  the  current  sonar  space  the  student 
entered.  Each  cabinet  of  equipnient  displayed 
within  this  space  is  selectable. 

When  a  cabinet  is  selected  it  appears  on  the 
first  screen.  However,  the  sonar  space 

display  remains  on  the  second  screen  for  the 
student  tc  select  another  cabinet. 

Student  Logbook 

The  student  navigates  around  the  ship 

attempting  to  verify  information  to  coniplete 
the  current  fault  tree  step.  As  the  student 
verifies  or  alters  a  current  reading  the  data  is 
automatically  recorded  to  the  student 

logbook.  This  gave  the  student  a  record  of 
data  recorded  and  can  be  used  later  m  the 
exercise. 

The  student  can  record  any  data  he  wishes  in 
the  logbook,  t-,owever  only  verifications 

appropriate  to  the  current  fault  tree  step 
enable  the  student  to  proceed  to  the  next 
step  of  the  fault  tree. 

To  verify  a  piece  of  data  the  student  clicks  on 
a  control  or  indicator  and  then  the  name  of 
the  data  field  and  its  current  status  is  entered 
into  the  student  logbook  (as  well  as  being 
checked  that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  current 
fault  tree  step). 

As  the  student  progresses  through  the 
exercise  his  logbook  has  a  record  of 
information  previously  verified.  These  'notes' 
can  be  re-used  by  the  student  to  answer 
future  fault  tree  steps. 
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PROTOTYPE  VALIDATION 

The  development  strategy  and  process 
utilized  tc  produce  the  prototype  lessons  had 
a  comprehensive  review  cycle  built  in.  At 
each  stage  of  development  the  end  users 
were  consulted  to  ensure  what  went  into  a 
lesson  was  accurate  and  really  needed  to  be 
there.  Involving  the  instructors  as  subject 
matter  experts  was  seen  as  one  way  to 
reduce  costs  and  development  time  and 
provide  them  with  an  avenue  to  influence 
course  content.  They  were  already  familiar 
with  the  cu.'riculum;  they  dealt  with  the 
target  audience  on  a  day  to  day  basis,  and 
more  importantly,  they  knew  what  worked 
and  what  did  not  when  it  came  to  getting  the 
point  across.  With  this  constant  involvement, 
technical  errors  in  the  prototype  were  limited 
and  the  user  interface  evolved  to  its  current 
state.  The  prototype  lessons  were  presented 
to  groups  of  ITASS  students  in  various  stages 
of  training  as  well  as  operator  and 
maintenance  instructors.  Several  interesting 
things  came  to  light.  The  instructors  had 


more  difficulty  performing  the  troubleshooting 
exercises  than  did  the  students.  The 
instructors  wanted  short  cuts  incorporated 
that  the  system  and  curriculum  standards 
would  not  allow.  The  students  on  the  other 
hand  followed  the  procedures  in  the  technical 
manual  and  consistently  scorr-i  much  better. 

The  prototype  allowed  tfie  stuJent  to  proceed 
down  incorrect  paths  of  the  fault  tree  before 
negative  feedback  was  given.  For  example, 
for  a  particular  fault  tree  the  student  may  be 
required  to  verify  six  separate  items  of  data, 
then  select  'OK'  to  proceed.  The  prototype 
allowed  him  to  proceed  even  if  loss  than  six 
Items  were  verified.  The  negative  feedback 
was  not  given  until  the  student  made  a 
decision  on  this  new  step  at  which  time  the 
student  was  returned  to  the  step  where  the 
original  error  was  made. 

This  strategy  sounded  fine  in  the  planning 
stages  but,  when  put  in  front  of  the  student, 
the  reality  lead  to  frustration  and  lack  of 
motivation.  The  exercise  was  changed  to  give 
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feedback  as  soon  as  the  student  made  a 
decision  at  any  fault  tree  step.  This  change  of 
strategy  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
design  of  the  production  lessons,  dramatically 
reducing  their  complexity  for  an  increase  in 
training  efficiency. 

THE  PRODUCTION  MODEL 

Having  established  the  training  value  of  the 
prototype,  a  closer  look  at  a  production 
version  was  needed.  In  the  prototype 
system,  developing  a  new  fault  finding 
exercise  was  expected  to  take  over  four 
weeks.  In  order  to  achieve  the  productivity 
targets  this  would  have  to  come  down  to  less 
than  a  week.  The  entire  prototype  model  was 
written  in  the  Mandarin  courseware 
'tcrtion  language,  IVL,  which  had  proved 
.1-1  efficient  prototyping  tool.  Each  part 

i  ictype  model  was  examined:- 

cogrpr"'<V  Model 

This  is  generic  code  for  most  ship  types  and 
so  the  prototype  could  be  used  directly  in  the 
production  model.  The  code  can  be  used  for 
most  ship  types  because  of  the  use  of 
Mandarin's  pickboxes.  These  are  invisible 
areas  placed  over  the  pictures.  A  touch  or 
mouse  click  in  these  areas  returns  the  name 
of  the  area.  So  a  change  from  one  ship  type 
to  another  actually  only  involves  a  change  of 
pictures,  provided  the  picture  name  and  its 
pickbox  names  remain  constant. 

Equipment  Model 

We  are  only  dealing  with  the  AN/SQQ-89 
sonar  system,  and  throughout  the  exercise 
the  student  is  interacting  with  various 
components  of  this  system.  The  authoring 
language  was  used  to  develop  modules  which 
emulated  the  individual  pieces  of  equipment 
that  made  up  the  overall  system.  These 
modules  were  developed  for  the  prototype 


and  are  now  directly  used  in  the  production 
system. 

Fault  Finding  Exercise 

This  is  where  the  production  savings  were 
expected  to  be  made.  The  prototype  codes 
the  exercise  as  one  entity.  Separation  of  a 
fault  finding  exercise  into  a  fault  tree  and  the 
fault  data  would  clearly  achieve  some 
benefits  by  allowing  the  fault  trees  to  be  re¬ 
used  over  many  exercises  with  different  fault 
data. 

Fault  Tree  Interpreter 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  change  was  in 
the  handling  of  the  fault  trees.  These  are  no 
longer  programmed  into  the  lesson  but  are 
declared  as  separate  data  files.  The  AN/SQQ- 
89  fault  trees  consist  of  two  types  of 
diagnostic  step  (see  figure  5).  A  'procedure' 
step  (rectangle)  contains  a  list  of  actions  to 
be  performed  (typically  equipment  settings) 
and  has  a  single  exit.  A  'decision'  step 
(diamond)  contains  a  list  of  questions 
(typically  comparing  of  data  with  expected 
results)  and  a  'yes'  and  a  'no'  exit. 

The  fault  tree  is  declarative  and  is 
independent  of  the  actual  fault  data.  i  the 
prototype,  only  the  route  through  the  fault 
tree  for  the  current  exercise  was  needed.  For 
the  production  system,  the  entire  fault  tree  is 
declared  but  without  a  path  through.  So  the 
fault  uee  declaration  reduces  to  a  static 
coding  of  the  fault  tree  flow  chart,  encoding 
the  contents  of  each  step  and  declaring  the 
inter  connections,  but  without  relating  it  to  a 
particular  fault  condition.  Figure  6  shows  an 
example  of  the  declaration  of  a  single  step. 

The  fault  tree  interpreter  manifests  itself  to 
the  student  as  a  window  displaying  the  stale 
of  the  current  step  of  the  diagnostic 
procedure.  Each  diagnostic  step  tias  a  title 
which  IB  displayed  to  the  student,  plus  tl.e  list 
of  actions,  which  can  be  optionally  shown  to 
the  student.  As  the  student  performs  the 
required  actions  they  can  be  highlighted  in 
the  window.  If  the  student  attempts  to  leave 
the  step  without  having  collected  the 
necessary  data,  feedbacks  are  displayed  to 
him.  These  are  graduated  so  that  more 
information  is  supplied  each  time  an  error  is 
repeated,  starting  from  a  general  warning  and 
prorrressing  to  a  precise  diagnosis  of  the 


student's  problems. 


A  student  communicates  with  the  fault  tree 
interpreter  in  two  ways.  The  items  in  each 
step  can  be  highlighted  by  simply  observing 
the  equipment  or  referencing  notes  in  the  on¬ 
line  logbook.  For  example,  if  the  fault  tree 
says  'Check  Power'  the  student  only  has  to 
use  the  geography  model  to  move  to  a  picture 
showing  the  necessary  control  and  then  click 
on  that  control.  Each  contrcl  has  a  unique 
name  encoded  on  an  invisible  pickbox 
superimposed  on  it.  This  name  is  also 
encoded  in  the  fault  tree  declaration,  so 
correlation  between  controls  and  fault  tree 
steps  is  automatic  without  any  explicit 
courseware  action.  Alternatively  the  student 
can  gather  the  state  of  various  controls  into 
his  on-line  logbook  and  uses  his  notes  to 
check  off  items  in  the  fault  tree  step. 

When  a  student  judges  a  step  to  be  complete 
he  clicks  on  the  'OK'  for  a  procedural  step  or 
on  the  'Yes'  or  'No'  for  a  decision  step. 

Exercise  Data 

The  original  fault  data  was  compiled  into  the 
lesson  which  meant  that  each  exercise  was  a 
different  piece  of  lesson  code.  For  the 
production  system,  the  fault  data  was  defined 
in  a  separate  file  which  was  read  by  a  lesson 
initialization  module.  So  that  the  fault  data 
definition  file  and  the  compiled  lesson  could 
address  data  by  name  a  new  Mandarin  library 
was  created  which  permits  data  to  be  directly 
addressed  by  name.  This  has  the  added 
benefit  of  permitting  runtime  debugging  of 


STEP  7-94-2a1 ,  On  Array  Status  pg  1 , 

Are  Power,  Elex  &  Sensors  all  OK  ?; 
Instruction  Array  Status  Display  (pgl) 
CHECK  power,  POWER  OK/FAULT 

CHECK  sensors,  SENSORS  OK 'PAULT 
CHECK  elcx,  ELEX 

OK /FAULT 

FAULT  0, 1 0,, posfb_.wav, 

FAULT  1,8,  royl  ok. bmp, negfb1_.wav, 
FAULT  2,6,  roy3Jok.bmp,0500002  .wav, 
FAULT  3,4,  royb  mad. bmp, 0500003  . wav, 
NO  GOTO,  7-98- ib2 
YFS  GOTO.  7-90-lb3 
ENDSTEP 

Figure  6  Fault  Tree  Declaration 


the  exercise  using  the  same  names. 

The  exercise  data  also  contains  a  declaration 
of  the  route  through  the  fault  tree  for  this 
particular  exercise.  This  biniply  lists  the  steps 
which  will  be  visited  and  the  correct  exits 
from  each  step. 

The  changes  to  data  handling  meant  that 
some  minor  changes  to  the  equipment  model 
were  necessary  to  access  the  new  exercise 
data  rather  than  the  old  compiled-in  data. 

Fault  Tree  Exercise 

All  the  fault  tree  exercises  use  precisely  the 
same  lesson  code  plus  two  additional  text 
files  to  define  the  exercise  data  and  the  fault 
tree. 

Performance 

The  production  system  has  a  slightly  neater 
student  interface  for  the  fault  tree  window, 
and  response  times  are  slightly  better. 
Management  is  clearly  a  lot  simpler  because 
of  the  need  for  only  a  single  piece  of  lesson 
code.  However  the  real  benefits  are  in 
productivity  gains.  A  new  fault  tree  can  be 
encoded  in  less  than  a  week  and  re-used  in 
many  exercises  with  different  fault 
conditions.  A  new  exercise  can  be  built 
around  a  fault  tree  in  under  a  day.  This 
represents  at  least  a  four  fold  productivity 
increase  over  the  original  prototype. 

A  further  minor  improvement  was  possible  by 
creating  WORD  templates  and  macros  so  that 
the  declaration  files  can  be  created  a  little 
more  simply  with  less  possibility  of  syntax 
errors. 

An  interesting  side  effect  of  the  Fault  Tn” 
Interpreter  is  that  is  has  immediate  application 
to  simple  procedural  training  without  the 
complex  branching  inherent  in  a  fault  tree 
exercise.  It  is  now  used  in  all  ICW  exercises 
carrying  its  production  benefits  into  more 
areas  than  originally  expected. 


PRODUCTION  VALIDATION 

The  production  lessons  have  gone  through 
tfic  same  extensive  review  process  as  the 
prototype  lessons.  Incorporating  the 
comments,  and  improvements  suggested  by 
the  instructors  during  review  of  the  prototype 
lessons  has  resulted  m  fewer  comments 


during  production  revievv.  Student  truslration 
was  reduced  by  implemor'.ting  the  feedback 
immediately  upon  the  studeni’s  ey.it  fiom  a 
particular  fault  tree  block,  rcither  than  the 
prototype  tecfiniqiia  of  providing  feedback 
when  the  student  comfileied  the  next  blor.K. 
The  user  interface  was  irnproveo;  a  Single 
tiered  control  strip,  wfiich  is  now  used 
throughout  the  r:ourse  in  all  lessons,  puts  the 
controls  at  the  stuoent's  finger  tips  and 
encourages  their  use.  Comments  'roni 
student  and  instructors  tha)  reviewed  the 
original  prototypes,  as  well  as  tl'Ose  who  only 
saw  the  production  lessons,  have  bjen 
enthusiastic.  Students  and  instructors  ai’ke 
are  eagerly  awaiting  the  'ext  batch  of 
lessons. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  a  number  of  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  experience. 

Teamwork 

The  unique  structure  of  the  development 
team,  and  location  of  the  development  site, 
has  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  success  of 
this  project.  Bringing  together  a  mixed 
discipline  team  of  subject  matter  experts, 
instructional  designers,  graphics  artists, 
software  engineers  and  instructors  from 
different  backgrounds,  different  employers 
(and  speaking  different  brands  of  English) 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  management 
of  the  customer,  in  this  case  the  Navy,  has 
created  a  unique  ICW  production 
environnieni.  It  is  difficult  to  see  ho'.v  any 
one  of  the  groups  represented  on  this  project 
(DOD,  Navy,  Marconi,  and  other  contractors) 
could  have  achieved  as  much  as  this  highly 
motivated  and  well-integrated  team  achieved 
working  together.  Locating  the  development 
team  at  the  school  house  enabled  the  Navy  to 
provide  cciiistant  and  concise  input  on  a  day 
to  day  basis  to  the  development  team  on 
lesson  structure  aid  content  through  all 
stages  of  onvelopinent.  This  influence  on 
what  went  irito  the  pioduct  during  the  early 
stages  resulted  in  fewer  changes  during  the 
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Having  uniformed  Navy  performing  the 
furictions  of  quality  assurance,  qualit',  control 
and  enforcing  instructional  standards  from 
within  the  team  and  also  having  a  DOD 


Supervisory  msu  ucional  Systems  Specialist 
manage  the  team  has  proven  that 
cori'muniCctio.i  and  te.-imwork  are  es.sentiai  to 
success. 

Tools 

In  this  instance  the  c  i'.cice  of  tool  allowed  a 
growth  from  a  concept  proving  protot/pe  to  a 
highly  cost-effective  production  system.  In 
this  instance,  Mtindarir  for  Windows  provided 
a  tool  which  provided  the  advantages  of  a 
courseware  develcpment  environment  along 
with  tfif  freedom  to  connect  to  a  mo'^e 
general  purpose  software  deveiopmuiU 
environment.  On  the  one  hand  Mandtrin  was 
designed  to  provide  lesson  structuies  and  tne 
associate.j  student  navigation  wititin  a  ready 
built  framework  for  a  minimum  of  effort.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  designed  to  be 
extensible  tfirough  its  IVL  programming 
language  and  through  Dynamic  Link  Libraries. 
The  flexibility  inherent  m  Mandarin  was 
critical,  permitting  the  development  of  the 
very  efficient  specialized  fault  tree  interpreter 
functions  for  this  particular  task  and 
permitting  them  to  be  easily  connected  into 
the  training  framework. 

Testing 

Proving  the  lesson  principles  with  the 
prototype  allowed  problems  to  be  sorted  at 
an  early  stage.  If  this  had  not  been  done  until 
many  lessons  had  been  produced,  the  rework 
costs  could  have  been  large.  As  it  was, 
rework  was  limited  to  the  prototype,  and  the 
lessons  learned  allowed  major  savings  on  the 
production  of  the  tollowing  lessons  through 
simplification  of  the  requirement  and  the  more 
automated  approach. 

Summary 

The  keys  to  the  production  of  successful 
courseware  would  appear  to  be  Teamwork, 
Tools  and  Testing.  All  of  these  factors  have 
to  be  brought  together  to  produce  the  quality 
training  materials  that  are  required  to  meet 
the  Navy’s  demand  for  trained  sonar 
technicians. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  focus  of  this  paper  is  the  development  of  a  “toolbox"  computer  based  training  system,  which 
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Royal  Navy  ships.  This  CBT  is  a  networked,  multimedia  system  which  provides  a  limited 
simulation  of  the  actual  system  within  an  interactive  training  lesson,  which  itself  is  based  upon  a 
scenario  developed  by  the  instructor. 

The  paper  discusses  the  development  of  this  system  in  the  wider  context  of  CBT  development 
and  examines  the  significant  milestones  in  the  development  of  the  Royal  Navy's  toolbox 
strategy.  It  traces  the  analysis  of  training  need  arrd  how  technology  can  be  applied  to  meet 
established  objectives  whilst  offering  a  degree  of  control  to  the  instnjctor.  The  paper  concludes 
by  reviewing  how  lessons  learnt  are  being  incorporated  into  a  future  CBT  procurement  for  the 
Surface  Ship  Command  System  (SSCS). 
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INTRODUCTION 

There  is  an  essential  paradox  confrontir>g 
the  Royal  Navy  (RN)  in  its  policy  for 
Computer  Based  Training  (CBT)  materials. 
For  reasons  previously  discussed’,  the 
production  of  bespoke  solutions  to  identified 
training  needs  is  the  rwrm  for  this  type  of 
training  material.  Nonetheless,  it  is  an 
inescapable  fact  that  many  of  the  nxjst 
successful  and  enduring  CBT  materials  in 
the  RN  have  originated  from  ideas 
developed  locally  by  instructors.  The 
reasons  are  rust  difficult  to  establish. 
Delivery  of  basic,  first  level  training  lor  which 
CBT  is  commonly  employed  requires  a 
structured  development  with  regular 
feedback  in  order  to  build  trainee  confidence. 
Although  second  nature  to  the  instmctor,  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case  for  hardwaie  and 
software  engineers  whose  priorities  are  likely 
to  be  very  different.  The  "Joint  Services 
Guide  to  Computers  in  Training"  * ,  identifies 
the  following  skills  as  vital  to  the  production 
of  successful  courseware: 

•  Project  Management  skills 

•  Subject  Matter  expertise 

•  Course  Design  skills 

•  Graphic  Design  skills 

•  Programming  or  Authoring  skills 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  RN  could 
justify  deploying  its  own  servicemen  to  meet 
these  varied  requirements  for  any  sustained 
period.  With  the  inevitable  reductions  in 
manpower  that  are  now  taking  place,  this 
situation  will  not  change.  The  Navy  does 


however,  recognise  the  problems  that  this 
creates;  difficulties  in  specifying  precisely  its 
intended  requirements,  the  "remoteness"  of 
the  instructor  to  the  training  materials  and 
the  lag  times  in  respondirig  to  changes  in 
operational  software  or  procedures.  The 
solution  that  the  Navy  began  to  explore  in 
fhe  mid  eighties  was  the  use  of  software 
toolboxes  designed  to  meet  specific  training 
needs.  This  paper  traces  these 
developments  and  describes  in  detail  the 
system  devised  to  provide  basic  training  to 
Seaman  Radar  picture  compilers  for  the 
Action  Data  Automated  Weapons  System 
(ADAWS). 

ORIGINS  OF  INSTRUCTOR  TOOLBOXES 

The  development  of  CBT  materials  within 
RN  establishments  goes  back  to  the  late 
seventies  and  introduction  of  the  first  serious 
and  widely  used,  disk  operating  home 
computer  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  BBC  B 
This  computer  used  a  version  of  BASIC  as  a 
programming  language  and  was  extremely 
versatile.  its  graphics  capability  was 
surprisingly  powerful  considenng  its  limited 
menriory.  Promising  local  developments 
were  supported  where  appropriate  and  a 
Morse  code  trainer  and  a  sonar  aural 
analysis  system  (  multimedia  way  ahead  of 
its  time  !)  still  survive  to  this  day  in  various 
guises. 

The  advent  of  the  PC  and  the  introduction 
of  authoring  systems  such  as  TenCORE, 
Mandarin  and  Mentor  sustained  these  local 
developments  for  some  time.  However  a 
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CBT  itxlustfy  was  by  now  growing  up  in  the 
UK  and  when  the  Ministry  of  Defence  (MOD) 
commissioned  a  study  into  CBT  in  1985^  it 
was  apparent  that  CBT  must  be  placed  on  a 
more  professional  foundation  if  it  was  to 
develop  further.  The  Navy  established  a 
Lead  ^hool  for  CBT,  provided  training  and 
developed  a  procurement  strategy  for  its 
solutions.  •*  Recognising  that  successful 
irnplementaticn  needed  the  involvement  and 
commitment  of  its  training  staff,  the  Navy 
began  the  development  of  two  major  toolbox 
initiatives;  Sonar  Analysis  Continuation 
Training  and  a  Bridge  Watch  Keeping 
package  ’Rule  of  the  Road". 


SONAR  SKILLS  TRAINING 

The  Royal  Navy's  submarine  flotilla 
issued  a  software  toolbox  requirement  to 
build  lest  Lofargram  simulations  for  its  sonar 
operators  to  analyse.  This  was  to  form  a  key 
part  of  its  Continuation  Training  programme, 
designed  to  preserve  perishable  skills 
amongst  its  sonar  operators^ 

In  esser*ce  the  system  allows  instructors 
to  create  and  deliver  to  students  on  a  PC 
system  a  Lofargram  simulation  of  almost  any 
sonar  effect.  Being  largely  equipment 
independent,  it  enables  tftis  training  to  take 
place  at  relatively  low  cost,  at  widely 
distributed  training  sites  and  even  at  sea. 
Hitherto  this  type  of  training  had  been 
conducted  using  materials  gathered  from 
operational  patrols.  Parameters  are  passed 
by  the  instructor  to  an  underlying 
mathematical  model  in  o  der  to  create  a 
scenario  of  the  desired  complexity.  It  is 
perhaps  rrrore  accurately  termed  "computer 
based  testing",  as  tiie  feedback  provided  by 
the  system  is  intrinsic.  It  does  however, 
demonstrate  how  the  facilities  available  to  an 
instructor  can  be  significantly  enhanced, 
whilst  dramatically  reducing  costs  using  a 
computer  based  approach. 


RULE  OF  THE  ROAD 

The  Rule  of  the  Road  courG?w,^.\  was 
developed  for  the  Royal  Nav/  by  Hugu-s 
Rediffusion  Simulation  to  train  Bridge  Watci; 


keepers  in  the  correct  procedures  for 
handling  potentially  darrgerous  situations  at 
sea.  Although  reference  materials  that 
include  lights,  sound  signals  etc.  are 
available  to  students,  the  core  of  the 
courseware  is  the  scenarios,  developed  by 
the  instructors.These  scenarios  enable 
students  to  run  what  appear  to  be  real  time 
simulations  which,  on  the  student  monitor, 
can  be  observed  either  as  bridge  views  or 
radar  plots  Figs  1  S  2.  In  creating  scenarios 
instructors  have  control  over  visibility,  vessel 
type,  number,  sea  environment,  track  and 
speed  Figs  3  &  4.  Scenarios  can  be  carried 
out  as  "hands  off"  Demonstration,  Practice 
scenarios  providing  help,  guide  and  freeze 
facilities,  or  Assessment  scenarios  where 
student  actions  can  be  downloaded  to  disk 
for  instnjctor  evaluation. 

Rule  of  the  Road  is  not  a  real  time 
continuous  simulation  in  the  sense  of  the 
previously  described  sonar  analysis  software, 
but  a  discrete  simulation  that  contains 
extrinsic  feedback  to  students  relevant  to  the 
actions  they  have  taken.  The  apparent  real¬ 
time  sequences  put  pressure  on  the  student 
to  make  decisions  within  situations  created 
from  the  toolbox. 


THE  FINDINGS 

This  type  of  solution  staick  a  chord  with 
trainers  and  several  more  such  projects  have 
developed  from  drawing  board  concepts,  to 
fully  fledged  projects,  of  which  ADAWS  is 
just  one.  The  benefits  that  this  approach  has 
provided  are  seen  as  three-fold  Firstly,  it 
promotes  "ownership’  amongsi  the  trainers. 
If  something  is  not  quite  right  within  a 
scenario  it  is  within  their  power  to  make 
changes.  This  means  that  they  can  respond 
to  trainee  needs  on  the  basis  of  experience 
rather  than  being  forced  to  follow  design 
work  carried  out  long  before  they  moved  into 
post.  Secondlj ,  it  overcomes  the  technical 
inhibitions  of  the  staff,  particularly  the  older 
ones.  Thirdly,  •!  avoics  the  bureaucratic 
problems  of  contractual  updates  that 
frequently  leave  training  materials  lagging 
behind  the  :porational  software. 

Set  against  these  benefits  it  does  impose 
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Figure  3  lrrstructor‘8  Toolkit  Menu 
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an  additional  txjrden  on  the  establishment's 
Training  Quality  Organisation  as  they  are 
responsible  for  the  standard  of  material 
presented  to  the  student.  There  is  also  the 
danger  that  instructors  lose  sight  of.  or  are 
unaware  of,  the  original  objectives  addressed 
by  these  solutions.  They  endeavour  to 
employ  the  tools  for  higher  level  objectives 
and  become  frustrated  or  disparaging  when 
they  are  unsuccessful. 

The  design  effort  required  to  specify 
these  tools  is  also  considerably  greater  than 
for  rrxjre  standard  CBT.  The  software  design 
decisions  necessary  for  this  type  of 
courseware  mean  that  the  costs  of 
subsequent  modification  can  be  extremely 
high.  Not  withstanding  the  concept  has 
proved  very  sound. 

MEDIA  SELECTION 

The  success  of  the  systems  described 
should  not  really  have  come  as  any  surprise. 
The  RN  operates  a  systems  approach  to 
training  that  calls  for  job  arrd  task  analysis 
and  a  design  process  which  relates  these 
analysies  to  its  training  arvj  enabling 
objectives.  Both  of  the  requirements 
described  followed  this  philosophy  and  the 
media  selection  processes  were  cognisant  of 
the  learning  outcomes  required  These 
concepts  are  applied  mindful  of  the  need  to 
"analyse  both  the  reality  and  the  objectives"®. 
The  identification  of  the  simulation  fidelity 
level  resulted  from: 

a.  Analysis  of  the  real  skills,  phenomena 
and  situations  that  have  to  be  learnt  by 
the  trainee;  and 

b.  Breaking  down  the  learning  tasks  and 
assessing  the  degree  of  difficufty  in 
order  to  describe  what  degree  of 
reality  abstraction  is  acceptable. 

It  was  recognised  that  discrete  and 
continuous  simulations  such  as  those  so  far 
described  could  significantly  extend  cognitive 
learning  to  exercise  logical  thinking  and 
introduce  elements  of  reactive  learning  It 
was  also  very  apparent  that  the  rapid 
iricrea_-)  in  computing  capability,  the 
availability  of  a  wide  variety  of  user  interiace 


artd  the  emerging  multimedia  technologies 
could  considerably  enhance  the  instructors 
ability  to  address  both  the  psychonx>tor  and 
interactive  domains.  ^ 

ADAWS  MOD  1  CBT  REQUIREMENT 

ADAWS  is  fitted  to  the  Royal  Navy's  Type 
42  Destroyers  arxJ  CVSs.  It  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  the  ship  interprets  the  responses  of  its 
sensors  and  controls  its  weapons  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  every  member  of  the 
team  is  trained  to  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  this  system  as  the  securKy  and 
effectiveness  of  the  ship  depend  upon  it. 
This  system,  which  has  been  successfully 
operated  for  some  years,  has  undergone  an 
extensive  upgrade,  referred  to  as  ADAWS 
Modi.  This  will  be  phased  into  service 
gradually.  In  1989  a  methods  and  media 
analysis  was  cortducted  for  the  training 
needs  associated  with  its  introduction.  There 
were  several  issues  relevant  to  the  final 
media  decision, 

a.  The  ADAWS  system  was  well 
established  and  although  Mod  1 
significantly  changed  the  way  the 
system  was  c  grated  the  underlying 
philosophy  remained  the  same. 

b.  Realistic  team  training  was  already 
being  carried  out  in  a  fully  simulated 
operations  room. 

c.  The  Mod  1  system  had  not  been 
accepted  into  service  at  the  time  of  the 
analysis  and  although  changes  at  that 
point  were  likely  to  be  mirxjr,  if  the 
training  was  to  be  in  place  on  time  a 
decision  could  not  be  delayed. 

d.  The  training  organisation  involved  had 
used  computer  based  training  for 
many  years  and  there  was  unlikely  to 
be  resistance  of  a  cultural  nature. 

The  computer  based  training  materials 
already  being  used  were  very  much  first 
generation  and  largely  tutorial  in  nature.  The 
level  of  training  outcome  identified  by  the 
analysis  indicated  that  the  competencies 
required  on  completion  of  training  demanded 
more  from  the  media.  Knight  and  Morgan  ® 
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proposed  a  workstation  based  Integrated 
Training  System  (ITS)  which  they  proposed 
could  replace  traditional  training  patterns  Fig 
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extrinsically. 

c.  The  scenarios  would  not  be  complete 
simulations  but  would  allow  only 
limited  deviation  from  the  solution 
originally  envisaged  by  the  instructor. 

d.  The  instmetor  would  be  able  to 
provide  relevant  feedback  through  the 
software. 

e.  The  system  would  be  easy  to  use  and 
not  require  specialist  computing  skills. 

f.  The  delivery  system  would  be  PC 
based. 


The  ADAWS  tet-m  were  sceptical  that  the 
fidelity  required  for  the  later  stages  of 
training  was  yet  achievable  in  this  fashion 
and  the  existence  of  a  high  fidelity  system  in 
this  case  made  such  an  approach 
unnecessary.  The  team  did  believe  that  at 
low  risk  and  moderate  cost  it  would  be 
possible  to  extend  CBT  solutions  to  meet 
high  fidelity  simulation  in  the  training 
spectnjm  Fig  6. 
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g.  It  would  be  capable  of  modification  by 
the  establishment  staff  should  changes 
occur  to  the  operational  software  or 
the  operating  procedures. 

h.  The  time  for  a  typical  scenario  build 
should  not  exceed  two  man  days. 

i.  The  system  would  use  a 
representation  of  the  actual  ADAWS 
keyboard  as  its  primary  inpxjt  device 
The  training  would  be  centred  around 
its  use  and  the  scenarios  unfolding  on 
the  monitors. 

j.  The  instnjctors  ability  to  generate 
tutorial  materials  would  be  limited. 

ADAWS  MOD  1  -  CBT  SYSTEM 


The  design  goals  that  the  team  strove  for 
in  producing  their  specification  were. 

a.  It  would  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
training  objectives  for  i.Jliai  phase 
of  training. 

b.  The  system  would  behave  ai  an 
"electronic  chalkboard"  wfiich  eneblod 
instructors  to  use  their  skill  aixl 
experience  to  develop  scenarios  which 
would  unfold  in  front  of  their  students 
The  representation  of  the  scenarios 
would  be  as  realistic  as  possible  and 
demand  actions  or  decisions  trom  the 
students,  either  intrinsically  or 


The  contract  for  the  ADAWS  CBT  System 
was  awarded  to  MSC  Vosper  Thorneycrott 
(UK)  Ltd  in  the  Spring  of  91  and  delivery  was 
competed  in  Feb  92 

The  system  is  a  Nove'i  Neiwork  of  386 
PCs:  12  student  5!atb'„s  aivJ  .  instmetor 
I  autlior  station.  The  F’Or-  have  twi.n  14"  VGA 
j  display  screens  ano  'ea'is  ic  ADAWS 
!  facsirT:iie  keyb.oard'  topetner  with  3  button 
!  tracker-oall  devices  fer  thei''  mpets.  They 
also  include  digrticed  !K»ur.d  oftl'very  boards 
which  provide  audio  pxropts  or  commands 
over  headphones.  The  irstr.  ofor  station  also 
has  access  to  a  laser  printer  for  the 
dov/nioading  of  screen  display  hardcopy  and 
a  digitising  camera  to  scon  in  images  whe^e 
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necessary.  One  screen  represents  the 

event  can  be  anything  an  instructor  wishes; 

surface  radar  plot  whilst  the  other  represents 

a  text  piompt,  a  track,  a  tote  screen.  Having 

the  tote  pages  of  information. 

designated  the  sequence  of  events,  the 

instructor  inputs  th#>se  requirement?  with 

The  key  software  deliverable  was  the 

their  associated  data  i.e.  text  data  or  track 

instructor's  scenario  generator  whici  i  enables 

parameters  irsto  the  scenario  build  matrix  Fig 

the  instructor  to  compose  scenarios  of 

9  The  toolbox  is  designed  to  allow  tracks  to 

varying  complexity  according  to  the  needs  of 

divide,  with  a  specified  maximum  of  total 

the  trainee.  The  training  materials  are  built 

tracks  on  the  screen  at  any  one  time 

up  using  menus,  icons  and  simple  text 

inputs  To  assist  the  instructor  the  system 

in  order  to  allow  the  instructor  to  review, 

contains  libraries  of  data  for  his  use.  These 

modify  and  lest  scenarios  the  following 

include. 

features  were  built  into  the  toolbox  design: 

•  Scenario  Play 

a  Injections  -  these  are  made  up  of 

•  Normal  speed,  forward  and  back 

letters,  numbers,  spaces,  hyphens. 

•  Fast  speed,  forward  and  back 

plus,  query,  inject  and  erase.  In  the 

•  Freeze 

actual  system  there  are  over  800 

•  Scenario  Edit 

injections. 

•  Addition  or  subtraction  of  tracks  or 
radar  contact 

b.  Symbology  Track  Data  -  these  will  be 

<»  Prompts  -  text  or  audio  can  be 

made  up  of  combinations  of  letters 

added  at  any  point 

and  numbers. 

•  Scenario  Store 

»  Store  to  a  library  for  use  or  edit 

c.  Voice  -  Digitised  voice  reports  or 

The  completed  scenario  in  Fig  9  appears  as 

commands. 

to  the  student  as  depicted  in  Fig  10. 

d.  Tote  pages  -  these  tote  pages  contain 

SOFTWARE  ISSUES 

the  information  to  which  the  student 

1  must  respond  The  data  on  the  tote 

As  detailed  modelling  of  the  ADAWS 

pages  must  correlate  with  what  is  seen 

system  itself  is  not  required,  the  software 

on  the  screen. 

engineering  issues  seem  at  first  glance  to  be 
trivial.  This  IS  far  from  true  This  software 

e.  Marker  and  Tactical  Areas  -  these 

lies  somewhere  between  an  accurately 

include  conflict  and  tactical  areas. 

modelled  simulation  attd  a  more  traditional 

weapon  safety,  detection  and  tracking 

CBT  solution  It  is  vital  that  the  software  is 

windows.  The  markers  move  with 

fully  specified  arxl  the  design  work  is 

■  6 

tracks 

comprehensive.  In  short,  the  text  book 
approach  to  software  design  is  appropriate  in 

The  tracks  are  created  by  the  instructor 

this  case.  This  is  not  always  tne  case  for 

completing  a  matrix  similar  to  that  shown  in 

CBT  !  Of  crucial  importance  to  this  project  is 

Fig  7.  When  complete,  the  track  matrix 

the  handling  of  data.  Although  the  data 

appears  as  shown  in  Fig  8. 

appears  to  be  the  property  of  the  inslnjctor, 
it,  or  parts  of  it,  must  also  be  available  to  the 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 

student  The  student  requires  the  facility  to 

system  is  not  a  simulator  in  the  normal 

add  or  amend  data,  dependent  upon  the 

sense;  it  will  intervene  to  prevent  the  student 

situation.  This  requirement  is  made  more 

following  a  strategy  that  is  at  variance  with 

complex  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these  data 

the  instructor's  wishes.  In  order  to  maintain 

transfers  must  appear  to  take  place  in  real¬ 

synchronisation  between  the  apparent  real 

time  It  is  therefore  vital  that  data  flows  are 

time  sections  and  the  prompt  and  feedback 

accurately  specilied,  and  appropriate  data 

branching  required,  the  basic  unit  of  the 

structures  are  employed.  Related  to  lese 

scenario  build  is  the  event.  An  event  was 

data  issues  are  factors  such  as; 

defined  as  an  instant  in  game  time.  An 

•  Disk  access  time 
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•  Complexity  ol  audioliles 

•  Memory  requirement  for  data  stored  in 
merrKDry 

•  Shared  memory 

•  Data  update  mechanism 

Another  main  issue  that  requires  carelul 
consideration,  relates  to  the  use  of  the  non 
standard  input  devices  Clearly  device 
drivers  must  be  written,  but  if  the  response  ol 
the  keyboard  is  to  closely  replicate  the 
behaviour  of  the  actual  system, 
considerable  design  effort  must  be  invested 
in  matching  the  keyboard  inputs  to  rhe 
computer's  BIOS. 

ASSESSING  SUCCESS 

At  the  time  of  writing  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  training  effectiveness  of  the  ADAWS 
courseware  is  not  available.  The  operational 
equipment  is  only  just  entering  service  and 
the  training  throughput  has  been  restricted  to 
the  crew  of  the  first  ship  to  receive  this  fit. 
The  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  lo  provide 
a  degree  of  procedural  training  ahead  of  the 
actual  equipment  entering  service  is  in  itself 
something  of  a  triumph  for  the  design 
concept 

Currently  however,  the  most  tangible 
evidence  for  the  success  of  this  courseware 
is  the  initiatives  that  have  developed  from 
the  original  concept.  Firstly,  the  scenario 
generation  feature  has  been  used  to  create 
source  materials  lor  voice  procedures 
training  (RTQ).  The  RTQ  facility  has 
replaced  an  ageing  language  laboiatory  type 
trainer  that  used  relatively  primitive 
representations  of  tactical  situations  for  the 
students  to  report  upon  Now  at  litile  extra 
cost,  the  facility  has  been  improved  to 
provide  realistic  and  dynamic  situations  for 
training.  The  instructors  have  found  it 
possible  to  introduce  elements  of  team 
training  into  their  curriculum  which  hitherto, 
was  not  feasible  outside  oi  the  main 
operations  room  simulator.  The  second 
initiative  to  come  from  the  project  is  a 
requirement  to  provide  a  replacement 
training  facility  for  the  original  ADAWS  CBT 
facility.  Since  the  toolbox  is  essentially 
generic,  provision  of  a  dedicated  keyboard 
and  additional  libraries  enables  the  system  to 


function  as  either  Mod  1  or  the  original  Mod 
0.  The  flexibility  of  resources  and  the 
courseware  productivity  gains  make  the 
business  case  easy  to  establish 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development 
lo  stem  from  the  ADAWS  concept  is  a 
toolbox  CBT  requirement  for  the  RN's  latest 
command  and  control  system  SSCS,  due  to 
enter  service  in  the  Type  23  frigate.  The 
underlying  training  concept  being  planned  is 
identical  to  that  describ^  lor  ADAWS  but 
this  system  will  reflect  the  increased 
sophistication  of  SSCS.  The  system  will 
encompass  both  surface  and  sub  sudace 
pictures  and  will  feature  the  multifunction 
console  concept  and  reconfigursbie  plasma 
panel  keyboard  using  a  touch  screen  panel 
lor  its  primary  input  device 

CONCLUSION 

The  RN  recognises  that  instructor 
involvement  is  a  vital  ingredient  of  effective 
CBT  solutions.  Early  attempts  at  actually 
using  instmctors  to  produce  materials  were 
only  partially  successful  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  resources  needed  to  implement  this 
approach  could  not  be  sustained.  A  solution 
investigated  by  the  RN  was  the  creation  of 
software  toolbox  facilities,  designed  to  meet 
clearly  identified  training  needs.  These 
proved  both  economic  and  effective. 

The  concept  was  extended  to  incorporate 
facsimile  peripherals  in  order  to  increase 
realism  This  extended  the  use  of  CBT  to 
much  higher  levels  of  training  objective  than 
had  previously  been  possible  The  approach 
was  pioneered  for  the  upgrade  to  the  RN  s 
ADAWS  system  ADAWS  Mod  1,  and  this 
has  enabled  practical  skills  training  lor  crew 
members  prior  to  them  joining  the  first  ship 
to  receive  tne  upgrade.  It  has  been  adapted 
for  voice  procedures  tiaining  and  proposals 
are  in  hand  to  extend  the  training  to  ADAWS 
Mod  0.  Design  specification  work  is  in  hand 
to  develop  a  similar  system  the  RN's  latest 
command  and  control  system  SSCS 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  describes  the  development  and  user  concept  evaluation  of  a  Computer-Based  Language 
Training  Program  in  Somali  titled  ’Humanitarian  Expedient  language  Pronunciation  Simulation"  or 
HELPS.  The  HELPS  Concept  Demonstration  Project  was  designed  to  provide  exaedient  language 
training  to  Marines  involved  in  humanitarian  relief  duties  in  Somalia  during  Operation  "Restore  Hope". 
The  HELPS  project  was  a  joint  coopeia'ive  effort  by  the  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  OST;  at  the 
University  of  Central  Florida,  who  donated  the  software  program  without  cost  to  the  Marine  Corps,  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  who  loaned  the  10  Macintosh®  PowerBook''^  computers  to  the  Marine  Corps  for  the 
duration  of  the  project,  and  tha  Marines  of  all  ranks  in  I  MEF  who  evaluated  the  HELPS  Concept 
Demonstration  Project  in  Somalia 

The  analysis,  design,  and  development  cieps  of  the  HELPS  prcjert  are  outlined.  These  steps 
allowed  the  rapid  prototyping  and  delivery  of  HELPS  to  Marines  oeployed  iri  Somalia  i.n  seven  weeks 
from  concept  to  delivery.  The  results  cf  the  user  eva-uation  in  Somalia  is  analyzeo  and  presented. 

This  paper  has  several  objectives.  The  first  is  to  describe  the  analysis,  design,  and  development  of 
the  HELPS  project.  The  second  is  to  describe  the  unique  human-computei  interface  issues  involved  in 
the  design  of  the  HELPS.  The  third  is  to  present  the  results  of  the  user  evaluation  and  acceptance  of  an 
expedient  language  training  system.  The  fourth  is  to  demonstrate  and  summarize  the  implications  of  a 
capability  to  bridge  the  language  barrier  in  comiputer-based  language  training. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HELPS  Concept  Development 

Project  HELPS  (Humanitarian  Expedient 
Language  Pronunciation  Simulation)  was 
created  at  the  Institute  for  Simulation  and 
Trairiing  (1ST),  as  a  Concept  Demonstration 
Project.  This  HELPS  concept  had  originally 
been  conceived  and  demonstrated  as  an 
application  of  several  foreign  language  research 
and  development  projects  conducted  in  the 
Computer  Assisted  Language  Lab  (CALL)  at 
1ST.  These  projects  included  "PEDRO",  a 
computer-based  "English  as  a  Second 
Language"  (ESOL)  project,  the  U  S.  Customs 
Service  Forms  Translator  Assistant  (FTA)^ 
project,  and  “SURVIVE",  an  early 
demonstration  program  of  the  HELPS  concept. 
Previous  research  into  language  training  using 
computers  with  a  voice  interface  revealed  a 
high  order  of  training  transfer  and 

effec.t'veness.2.3 

Corif'icts  around  ttie  world  and  the  need  to 
intervene  created  a  ciessing  need  for  U  S 
marines  to  he  able  to  communicate  in  a 
rudimentary  way  'ViJi  tlie  indigarious  population. 
.Areas  of  needed  func'iona'  communication  skills 
include  both  militai"y  and  humanitarian 
operations.  The  ticfid  for  an  efficient,  cost 
effective  ono  rapid  fne.onj  lo  (.earn  new 
language  phrases  to  effoclive!',  interact  with 
others  v'ill  not  end  with  8orna'.'?i  The  HELPS 
concept  is  ideally  suited  (or  lapid  de''elopment 
of  a  limited  vocabulaiy  and  a  .sel  of  functional 
phrases  specifically  geared  to  provide  military 
personnel  siifficienl  skills  to  rccmn'jrifcate  with 
indigenous  personnel.  In  Febiucry  cf  1993, 
Generi:!  Cad  E.  Mundy  Jr.,  USMC,  the 
CornmandanI  of  the  Marine  Co  ps  stated  that 
"Americans  will  collaborate  increasingly  in 
giocai  efreris  ai  confner  resoiuhor,,  humaniiarian 
and  disaster  relief,  and  natior>- building  in  places 
just  like  Somalia."^ 


Currently,  nearly  all  newly  enlisted  Marines 
are  high  school  graduates  but  only  18%  have 
achieved  any  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language. 
Foreign  language  instruction  in  U  S,  public 
schools  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  and  grammar 
rather  than  speaking  and  listening. 

The  traditional  model  for  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  is  for  the  instructor  to  verbalize 
words  and  phrases  and  have  the  class  respond 
as  a  group  The  instructor  tries  to  hear  incorred 
pronunciations  and  provide  individual  feedback. 
The  high  ratio  o*  students  to  teacher  leads  to 
slow,  inefficient  learning.  Many  language 
classes  use  laboratories  in  which  students  listen 
to  tapes  and  repeat  the  phrase  into 
microphones.  The  instructor  can  monitor 
student  responses  one  at  a  time  and  provide 
feedback.  Assuming  a  student  to  instructor  ratio 
of  20/1,  students  receive  individual  feedback 
only  on  an  average  of  5%  of  the  time.  In 
addition,  it  is  awkward  for  the  student  to  hear  a 
recording  of  his  response  for  comparison  with 
the  correct  one.  Computer-Assisted  Language 
Learning  (CALL)  is  a  relatively  recent 
technology  which  shows  promise  in  improving 
the  traditional  model. 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  HELPS 
project  was  to  demonstrate  the  technology  of 
using  a  computer  to; 

•  present  foreign  language  (Somali)  and 
English  text  on  screen, 

•  recall  recorded  native  speech, 

•  record  the  user's  attempt  to  mimic  the  native 
speaker, 

•  allow  the  subjective  comparison  by  the  user 
of  his/her  recorded  voice  against  that  of  the 
recorded  native  speaker,  and, 

•  provide  repealed  interactive  cycles  of  the 
listen/record/compare  process  as  a  means  to 

CjuiCkly  icafii  new  fOfciyi'  Iduyuayc  wuiuS 

and  phrases. 

The  HELPS  technology  approach,  the 
Human-Computer  Interface  issues,  the 


hardware  selected,  the  software  design 
approach  selected,  and  the  personnel  assets 
available  were  critical  decisions  faced  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  HELPS  concept 
development  Project. 

This  technology  demonstration  was 
designed  to  fill  an  immediate  need  to  train 
Marines  engaged  in  Humanitarian  operations  in 
Somalia  during  Operation  "RESTORE  HOPE"  in 
the  rudiments  of  speaking  Somali.  The  timely 
delivery  of  an  adequate  language  training 
device  was  of  overwhelming  importance  and 
dictated  several  design  and  development 
innovations  in  the  creation  of  the  HELPS 
Project 

Hardware  Availability  -  Hardware  for  the 
HELPS  Concept  Demonstration  Project  was 
limited  to  those  readily  available,  off-the-shelf 
computers  which  had  the  ability  to  record  and 
playback  speech  files.  The  computer  selected 
for  the  Concept  Demonstration  had  to  have  a 
capability  to  use  headphones  to  diminish  noise 
pollution,  create  a  distraction  for  others  nearby, 
or  draw  attention  if  used  in  a  combat  situation. 
The  computer  selected  had  to  have  the  ability  to 
be  used  in  transit  in  ships,  aircraft,  or  vehicles 
as  required.  The  computer  had  to  be  capable  of 
portable  operations  for  extended  periods  of  up 
to  one  hour.  The  computer  had  to  have  the 
ability  to  use  a  variety  of  field  or  expeditionary 
power  sources.  The  delivery  platform  had  to  be 
rugged,  lightweight  and  easily  serviced  The 
computer,  to  be  fully  capable  of  meeting  the 
expected  range  of  field  use,  would  require  the 
capability  to  provide  sound  output  to  an  external 
amplifier,  bullhorn  or  loudspeaker.  The 
computer  used  in  HELPS  would  require  a  high 
order  of  user-friendliness  for  the  first-time  user 
who  would  possess  a  minimum  of  computer 
training  or  keyboard  familiarity. 

The  PowerBooks’*^  used  in  the  development 
of  the  HELPS  system  were  loaned  to  the  Marine 
Corps  for  a  period  of  six  months  specifically  for 
use  in  this  HELPS  Concept  Demonstration 
Project. 

Software  Selection  -  The  software  selected 
for  the  HELPS  Concept  Demonstration  Project 
was  required  to  be  readily  available, 
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and  text  supported  by  the  software  had  to  be 
rapidly  accessed,  and  provide  for  a  "FIND" 
function  by  searching  for  any  portion  of  the  word 
or  phrase  sought  The  software  had  to  be 


compatible  with  the  delivery  or  sound  files  on 
the  hardware  selected  for  the  HELPS  Concept 
Demonstration  Project.  The  software  used  in 
the  HELPS  Concept  Demonstration  Project  was 
provided  without  charge  to  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  forces  engaged  in  humanitarian 
relief  operations  in  Operation  "RESTORE 
HOPE." 

Personnel  Assets  Available  -  Personnel, 
with  the  variety  of  specialized  skills  and  talents 
needed,  had  to  be  readily  available  from  within 
the  University  of  Central  Florida  or  in  the 
immediate  Orlando,  Florida  area  in  order  to 
provide  HELPS  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
Marines  in  Somalia.  The  availability  of 
computer  software,  voice  recording,  English 
language  specialists,  military  task  analysts  and 
Somali  language  translators  had  to  be  quickly 
determined  in  advance  of  the  development  of 
the  HELPS  project  Fortunately  all  of  the 
requisite  personnel  were  available  from  the 
University  community.  A  skilled  Somali 
translator,  Abdi-Rizak  1.  Salah  was  found 
through  the  International  Student  registry.  Abdi 
proved  to  have  a  vast  knowledge  of  the 
language,  culture,  and  conditions  that  prevailed 
within  his  homeland,  and  an  ability  to  select  and 
tailor  the  words  and  phrases  chosen  for  the 
HELPS  Concept  Demonstration  Project.  The 
USMC  provided  initial  and  follow-on  HELPS 
Concept  Demonstration  Project  evaluation 
personnel  assigned  to  the  I  MEF  Headquarters 
in  Camp  Pendelton,  California  and  in  Somalia. 

Objectives  of  the  Concoct  Demonstration 

The  objectives  of  the  HELPS  Concept 
Demonstration  Project  were  to:  (1)  take 
advantage  of  recent  advances  in  computer 
tecnnology  whicti  support  language  training;  (2) 
de'jign  a  functional  instruction  course 
specifically  geared  to  teaching  "survival"  Somali 
Sfoaking  skills  for  particular  military  missions  in 

short  a  time  as  possible;  and  (3)  produce  and 
test  this  courseware  for  proof-of-concept  within 
six  weeks  (or  sooner)  after  program  start. 

The  HELPS  Concept  Demonstration  Project 
in  Somali  objectives  were  structured  for  FMF 
units  preparing  for  deployment,  embarked  on 
ships  for  extended  operations  offshore,  or 
c'jrrcnlly  2shors  in  Somsiis  during 
"RESTORE  HOPE"  The  HELPs"  Computers 
would  be  placed  within  units  for  any  of  these 
situations,  and  made  available  to  individuals  on 
a  scheduled,  24  hour  basis.  The  placement  of 


computer-based  expedient  language  trainers 
within  their  units  would  provide  a  learning  centei 
dimension  for  Marines  and  sailors  to  develop  a 
language  skill  critical  to  any  meaningfi*! 
interaction  with  the  Somali  speaking  people 
during  humanitanan  operations. 

Rapid  Prototyping  and  Development  - 
The  HELPS  Concept  Demonstration  Project  was 
designed  to  rapidly  prototype  and  develop  a 
system  in  response  TO  a  perceived  need  to 
quickly  provide  a  system  for  evaluation  under 
the  initial  conditions  of  the  interventinr.  The 
seven  week  period  of  development  forced  some 
shortcuts  in  design  and  content  completeness  in 
favor  of  early  delivenr.  That  rapid  prototyping 
and  development  experience  is  documented  in 
this  report  to  assist  others  in  future  projects  of 
this  type. 

Six  Month  Evaluation  Duration  -  The 
HELPS  Concept  Demonstration  Project  was 
designed  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the 
system  during  a  six  month  period.  The 
underlying  rationale  of  the  demonstration  was  to 
provide  a  user  evalcation  under  field  conditions 
of  a  computer-based  language  tratriing  system. 
The  evaluation  was  not  meant  to  examine  in 
depth  the  content  or  effectiveness  of  the 
phrases  selected  for  inclusion  of  the  system,  but 
rather  it  was  meant  to  determine  the  level  of 
user  interest  in  continued  development  of  a 
future  system.  Without  some  statement  of  user 
acceptance  the  continued  development  of  a 
system  could  not  be  advised. 

Technology  Push  -  The  HELPS  Concept 
Demonstration  Project  was  designed  to  provide 
a  window  of  opportunity  to  the  ultimate  users  of 
the  proposed  system  (Marines  in  Somalia 
engaged  in  Operation  "RESTORE  HOPE")  of 
the  modern  state-of-the-art  computer  technology 
available  to  provide  them  with  a  Computer 
Aided  Language  Learning  capability 

ANALYSIS 

User  Requirements  Analysis 

Analysis  and  design  of  the  user 
requirements  proceeded  from  previous 
experience  with  "SURVIVE"  and  "PEDRO’ 
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developed  at  1ST  The  selection  of  the 
hardware,  software,  and  personnel  assets,  and 
the  time  available  structured  the  analysis  and 


design  process.  The  initial  step  in  the  HELPS 
analysis  was  to  select  the  appropriate  language 
content  to  teach.  The  language  requirement  is 
more  for  speaking  than  for  reading.  The 
expedient  language  training  should  be 
computer-based,  self-paced  and  designed  to  be 
delivered  efficiently  atxiard  ship,  other  work 
places,  or  in  the  field. 

If  the  purpose  of  HELPS  was  to  provide 
expedient  language  training  as  a  means  to 
communicate  with  Somali  natives,  then  the 
words  and  phrases  selected  for  inclusion  in 
HELPS  needed  to  be  complete 

communications.  Communications  is  a  process 
which  is  transactional  in  nature 
Communications  to  be  complete  needs 
feedback  to  the  speaker  from  the  listener. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  selection  of 
the  native  Somali  speaker.  The  issues  of 
dialed  and  regional  inflections  were  overcome 
by  seleding  a  native  Somali  speaker  bom  and 
raised  in  Mogadishu,  the  capita!  of  Somali. 
Mogadishu  is  considered  the  cultural  center  of 
Somalia  and  due  to  the  influence  of  radio 
broadcasting  from  Mogadishu  is  viewed  as  the 
predominant  accent  heard  and  understood 
threughout  Somalia. 

Wri  len  material  was  provided  to  support  the 
computer  based  language  instruction  in  the  form 
of  a  vest-pocket  sized  booklet  appropriate  for 
self  stody  (See  Figure  1)  The  courseware  was 
de.signed  to  be  so  easy  to  use  as  to  encourage 
intensive  practice.  The  phrases  were  carefully 
scripted  in  a  format  designed  to  provide  on 
separate  lines  a  numbered  English,  a  normal 
Somaii.  atiri  a  ptioiielically  sliuctuied  Somali 
Phrase.  Thi:;  phonetic  Somali  phrasing  took  the 
coriventicri  of  a  hyphenated  presentation  wilfi 
tfij  accented  syllable  being  capitalized  to  show 
the  em;hasis.  The  presentation  and  nun-ibering 
conventions  v;er;!  stanriardizeC'  for  bo*h  the 
computer  screen::,  .and  the  vest-pocket  sUed 
phrase  book. 

The  con.lgurnlion  of  the  computer-based 
delivery  device  uas  ric-i.gnec  to  provid-;  ttir: 
user  with  a  frierirJly,  intuit. ve  in'.eifacc  offering  a 
book-like  presentation  ot  separate  pages  for 
each  phrase.  The  turning  cf  ths  page  was 
facilitated  by  using  ttie  directicnai  arrows  at  the 
bottom  of  each  screen  which  allcwto  the  user  to 
"page"  backwards  and  forwards  to  other 
individual  phrase  screens. 
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Figure  1.  HELPS  Instruction  Booklet 


Phrases  were  selected  to  meet  the 
conditions  expected  of  a  military  unit  engaged  in 
both  military  and  humanitarian  operations. 
Some  of  the  phrases  were  chosen  from  Marine 
Corps  training  manuals  to  allow  the  Marine 
Corps  training  manuals  to  allow  the  Marines  to 
select  from  categories  of  Search,  Secure  and 
Segregate  individuals. ^  Courseware  was 
designed  to  be  supplemented  by  audio-tapes. 

Criteria  for  Word  and  Phrase  Selection 

Previous  experience  in  testing  1ST 
developed  language  training  projects  lead  the 
analysts  to  select  those  statements  which  are 
imperative  in  their  nature  and  require  only 
compliance  to  determine  if  communication  is 
complete.  Such  statements  as  "STOP"  or 
"COME  HERE"  are  considered  completed 
communications  if  the  listener  or  listeners 
respond  as  requested. 

The  second  type  of  communications 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  HELPS  Project  is 
the  phrase  carefully  designed  to  elicit  a  non¬ 
verbal  response.  Phrases  like  "SHOW  ME 
WHERE  IT  HURTS"  or  "HOW  MANY  ARE 
WITH  YOU?"  are  examples  of  these  phrases. 
The  listener  completes  the  communication  by 
pointing  or  by  responding  with  a  show  of  fingers 
to  these  questions. 

Human  Computer  Interface  Issues 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  computer- 
based  language  training  approach  were 
examined  in  detail  to  determine  the  natural 
process  of  listening,  repeating,  mimicking, 
correcting,  and  listening  again  and  again  as 
required  to  capture  the  example  of  correct 
pronunciation  provided  by  the  traditional 
language  tutor.  The  HELPS  user  can 
accomplish  all  of  these  steps  in  language 
learning  except  to  receive  the  acceptance  or 


rejection  of  his/her  pronunciation  attempt.  That 
immediate  feedback,  oral  or  non-verbal, 
provided  by  the  traditional  language  tutor  is 
replaced  in  HELPS  with  the  subjective  persona! 
evaluation  of  the  useEs  recorded  performance 
by  the  user  himself/herself. 

This  departure  from  the  traditional  language 
tutoring  process  in  the  unique  Human  Computer 
Interface  design  of  HELPS  offers  some 
interesting  observations.  First,  the  user  can 
hear  his/her  own  recorded  voice  compared 
against  that  of  the  native  speaker.  This  ability 
to  hear  their  own  electronically  reproduced 
voice  effectively  places  the  user  "outside 
themselves".  The  user  is  offered  an  accurate 
representation  of  their  own  voice  and  the  expert 
native  speaker's  voice  to  compare  without  any 
implied  sense  of  embamassment  at  their 
inexpert  repetition.  Without  the  fear  of  failing  to 
perform  to  standard,  the  user  can  repeat  the 
listening,  recording,  and  comparing  cycles 
offered  in  HELPS  as  many  times  as  they  feels  it 
is  necessary. 

This  is  the  reason  the  word  SIMULATION 
was  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  HELPS  title. 
The  computer  acts  as  a  simulated  tutor.  The 
user  can  demand  and  receive  the  continued, 
uninterrupted,  and  private  performance  of  the 
tutor  (HELPS)  to  meet  his/her  personal  training 
objectives. 

DESIGN 

The  HELPS  project  grew  from  previous 
research  in  Spanish  and  Arabic  computer-based 
language  training  courseware  developed  at  the 
Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  at  the 
University  of  Central  Florida.  HELPS  was 
designed  to  be  based  on  the  Apple  Macintosh® 
PowerBook^*^  to  allow  the  user  to  record  his/her 
own  voice  and  compare  it  with  the  recorded 
speech  files  of  a  native  speaker.  The  student  is 
tutored  by  a  native  speaker  (whose  voice 
resides  on  the  computer)  taking  advantage  of 
both  auditory  and  visual  feedback. 

Intuitive  "Point  and  Click"  and  on-screen 
instructions  coupled  with  a  pocket-sized  phrase 
book  provide  the  user  with  a  rapid  entry  into  the 
HELPS  system.  The  use  of  icons  depicting  the 
intended  functionality  were  incorporatea 
throughout  the  screen  design.  These  icons  were 
explained  in  detail  in  the  HELPS  phrase  book 
introduction. 


The  PowerBook^*^  was  set  up  to  open 
automatically  to  the  HELPS  program.  This 
allowed  the  user  to  see  the  first  opening  screen 
immediately  upon  start-up.  (See  Figure  2) 
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Figure  2.  HELPS  Opening  Screen 

Subsequent  screens  are  reached  by  "Point 
and  Click"  techniques.  To  keep  with  the  familiar 
"Book"  metaphor  the  first  operative  screen 
contains  the  "Table  of  Contents"  offering  any  of 
10  lines  active  to  the  trackball  and  trackball 
buttons  "pointing  and  clicking"  technique.  (See 
Figure  3) 


Figure  3.  HELPS  "Table  of  Contents"  Screen 


To  quickly  reach  an  appropriate  phrase  or 
word  a  "Find"  function  was  provided  which  can 
instantly  present  the  choices  for  selection.  After 
selecting  a  subject  from  the  "Table  of  Contents", 
the  user  is  presented  with  a  lined  screen 
displaying  a  choice  in  English  of  up  to  fifteen 
words  or  phrases.  By  pointing  and  clicking  on 
any  one  of  these  lines  the  user  is  presented  with 
the  selected  word  or  phrase  screen.  The 


phrase  shown  boxed  first  in  a  "normal"  Roman 
alphabet  and  secondly,  boxed  in  a  hyphenated 
format  showing  the  accented  syllables  in  all 
upper  case  letters.  The  English  word  or  phrase 
is  shown  in  a  box  below  the  Somali  translations. 
Both  the  "normal"  speech  and  the  "phonetic" 
speech  boxes  have  active  sound  files.  Clicking 
on  either  of  the  Somali  boxes,  the  user  is 
presented  with  the  recorded  phrase  spoken  by  a 
native  speaker.  (See  Figure  4) 

1. 
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Hanaga  abaanina 
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Figure  4.  HELPS  Sample  Phrase  Screen 


A  unique  feature  of  the  HELPS  software  is 
its  ability  to  link  up  to  fifteen  selected  words  or 
phrases.  The  user  can  create  and  save  these 
LINKED  screens  to  replay  upon  demand. 
He/she  can  modify  the  previously  linked  screens 
by  deleting  or  adding  new  phrases  (See  Figure 
5).  The  phrases  are  separated  by  a  built-in 
pause  simulating  the  pause  of  a  speaker  at  the 
end  of  each  sentence  or  word.  The  resultant 
phrases  can  be  delivered  directly  from  the 
PowerBook™  or  delivered  to  an  external 
speaker 
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Figure  5.  HELPS  "Link"  Screen 


In  addition  to  each  of  253  words  and 


expedient  language  instruction  is  presented  on  a  phrases,  the  21  consonants  are  shown  in 

segmented  screen  with  the  Somali  word  or  combination  with  each  of  ttie  5  possible  vowel 


and  5  double  vowel  and  the  32  examples  of 
numbers  contained  in  the  counting  section  are 
presented.  The  HELPS  system  allows  for  the 
repeated  self-paced  attempts  to  master  difficult 
phrasing  and  pronunciation  until  the  user  is 
satisfied  with  the  results. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Initial  Prototype  Test 

The  initial  prototype  tests  were  conducted  at 
the  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  at  the 
University  of  Central  Florida  using  sequentially, 
the  HELPS  Concept  Demonstration  Project 
developmental  personnel,  other  students  from 
within  the  University,  Marines  from  the  Naval 
Training  Systems  Center,  and  Marine  reservists 
from  the  4lh  Truck  Company  in  Orlando, 
Florida.  These  tests  provided  insight  and 
feedback  to  the  design  deficiencies  of  the  initial 
prototype. 

Problems  Encountered 

The  initial  prototype  development  item 
was  modified  and  transported  to  Camp 
Pendelton,  CA.  Evaluation  and  modification  of 
the  HELPS  System  continued  concurrently 
during  the  demonstrations  and  initial  training  for 
USMC  Project  personnel.  Several  problems 
were  encountered  with  the  design  and 
development  of  the  speech  files  during  this 
period.  These  problems  were  analyzed  and 
modifications  to  the  system  were  made  as 
required.  Software  modificationas  were  made 
to  allow  the  user  a  period  of  time  to  record  their 
voice  timed  against  either  the  normal  or  slow 
paced  Somali  presentations 

Initial  Prototype  Distribution 

The  initial  prototype  system,  modified 
as  the  .'■esult  of  user  comments  in  the  initial 
prototype  tests  at  the  Institute  for  Simulation 
and  Training,  was  returned  to  the  Marine  Corps 
on  25  January  1993  at  Camp  Pendelton, 
California.  Six  of  the  systems  were  transported 
into  Somalia  by  the  Marine  Corps  Project 
Officer,  and  two  systems  were  retained  for 
training  use  by  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit 
(MEU)  at  Camp  Pendelton,  scheduled  to 
replace  the  MEU  in  Somalia.  One  System  was 
retained  bv  the  Institute  for  Simulation  and 
Training  and  one  system  was  retained  at  I  MEF 
Headquarters  at  Camp  Pendelton. 


USER  EVALUATION  RESULTS 

Summary  of  HELPS  use  in  Somalia 

Preliminary  analysis  of  results  resulted  in 
the  following  conclusions  Testing  provided  a 
successful  proof-of-concept.  Every  subject 
tested  had  an  overall  positive  response  to  the 
HELPS.  The  user  evaluation  responses  to  the 
HELPS  project  are  being  collected  and 
evaluated  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  A  copy  of 
the  Evaluation  Questionnaire  Form  used  to  elicit 
responses  from  HELPS  users  in  Somalia  is 
attached  to  this  paper.  Several  initial  revisions 
to  the  human  computer  interface  were  made  as 
a  result  of  responses  to  this  evaluation  form. 
Suggestions  for  improvements  included 
repeated  requests  for  additional  words  and 
phrases.  All  of  those  responding  agreed  on  the 
requirement  of  having  the  HELPS  system 
available  for  training  in  advance  of  operations. 

The  HELPS  is  cleany  a  viable  concept 
which  has  been  shown  to  achieve  its  design 
objectives..  Preliminary  findings  in  field  tests 
indicate  a  high  degree  of  user  acceptance.  The 
intuitive  design  features  of  the  HELPS  interface 
lead  to  a  rapid  learning  cuive  in  achieving 
operator  understanding.  The  HELPS  system 
can  defuse  a  portion  of  the  anxiety  caused  by 
entering  a  new  language  environment  by 
providing  personalized,  interactive  instruction 
with  the  rate  of  delivery  determined  by  the  user. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  CONCEPT 
DEMONSTRATION 

Technology  Transfer 

The  HELPS  approach,  based  on  continued 
promising  research  and  development  at  1ST, 
provides  for  the  individual  tutoring  of  a  student 
learning  to  pronounce  words,  phrases  and 
sentences  in  any  foreign  language.  Training 
time  is  predicted  to  take  5-10  hours  of  time  at 
the  computer  (plus  additional  self-study  using 
audio-tapes  and  a  booklet)  to  learn  50  functional 
phrases. 

Other  HELPS  modules  using  the  same 
approach  and  authoring  system  can  be 
developed  for  learning  any  foreign  language. 
Programs  could  provide  for  a  variety  of  help 
functions  including  the  closest  English 
approximation  to  the  selected  sound.  A  "see 
and  hear"  component  of  the  help  function,  which 
could  also  be  implemented,  would  depict;  (1)  a 


"talking  head"  animation  pronouncing  the  sound 
in  question  and  providing  advice  on  how  to 
produce  the  sound;  and/or  (2)  wave  forms  of  the 
subject’s  and  native  speaker’s  production  of  the 
sound  presented  for  easy  comparison.  1ST  is 
also  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  incorporating 
voice  recognition  to  provide  feedback  on 
correctness  of  pronunciation. 

Future  language  programs  will  take 
advantage  of  emerging  micro-miniaturization  to 
develop  language  training  programs  on  "Palm- 
Sized"  computers.  The  introduction  of  this 
technology  offers  the  ability  to  create  a  truly 
individual  language  training  and 
communications  device.  Talking  technical 
manuals  are  easily  conceivable. 
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A  critical  component  of  combat  readiness  lies  in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  deployed  personnel 
However,  these  skills  arc  highly  perishable  without  continued  training  Embedded  training  (ET)  is  one  potential 
solution  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  maximum  level  of  operator  readiness  The  objectives  ef  ET  are  to  build 
on  existing  knowledge,  diagnose  and  correct  deficiencies  as  efficiently  as  possible,  consolidate  skills  through 
practice,  and  acquire  new  knowledge  and  skills  ET  cPfcctivcncss  can  be  increased  by  implementing  insirticiional 
technologies  that  promote  efficient  acquisition  and  retention  of  skills  and  knowledge  Current  research  on  the 
application  of  cognitive  learning  principles  to  training  provides  precise  instructional  methods  and  implcmcnuition 
techniques  Recent  research  at  the  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  (1ST),  in  collaboration  with  the  Naval 
Training  Systems  Center  (NTSC),  has  demonstrated  the  power  of  this  cognitive  learning  approach  in  applied  Navy 
training  environments.  Significant  improvements  were  found  in  the  instructional  capabilities  of  tactical  console 
ET  lessons. 

The  present  effort  involves  evaluating  this  instructional  methodology  using  a  Computer-Aided  Submodc 
Training  (CAST)  lesson  of  the  Navy's  Aegis  weapons  system  CAST  was  selected  because  it  pros  ides  an  ideal 
cnvironmciit  for  implementing  cognitively-bascd  instructional  enhancements.  It  incorporates  a  we H -developed 
ISD  methodology,  which  provides  a  framework  ;o  build  a  moie  spcvlfic  cognitive  learning  approach,  A  CAST 
lesson  was  restructured  according  to  the  cognitive  task  analysis  methedomgy  Performance  on  the  cogritiv  c  lesson 
was  then  empirically  compared  to  performance  achieved  on  the  original  lesson.  Trainees  receiving  ihc  cogmiivcly 
structured  lesson  significantly  outperformed  trainees  receiving  the  original  lesson  by  an  average  improvement  of 
47%.  These  findings  strongly  support  previous  research  concerning  the  merits  of  this  cognitive  approach  to 
learning 
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INTRODUCTION 

A  critical  component  of  combat  readiness 
involves  the  skill  and  knowledge  levels  of  the 
personnel  who  must  perform  the  specified 
missions.  For  Naval  leadiness,  key  personnel 
must  competently  operate  sophisticated 
weapons,  electronic  warfare,  navigational,  and 
communicahons  systems  In  order  to  skillfully 
operate  these  complex  systems,  operators  must 
be  well  trained  initially,  and  they  must  receive 
frequent  opportunities  to  practice  and  refine 
iheir  skills.  The  cognitive  and  psychomotor 
skills  needed  to  operate  these  devices  are 
highly  perishable,  and  without  continued 
refresher  training  they  will  degrade  rapidly  (e  g., 
Massey,  Harris,  Downes-Martin,  &  Kurland, 
1986). 

On-board  embedded  training  (ET)  is  one 
potential  solution  to  tiie  pfoulem  of  maintaining 
a  maximum  level  of  operator  performance  and 
readiness.  By  building  training  capabilities  into, 
or  adding  them  onto,  an  operational  system, 
operator  skill  proficiency  can  be  maintained  and 
enhanced  in  an  accessible,  high  fidelity 
environment.  In  order  to  maximize  training 
efficiency  and  retention,  lessons  should  be 
structured  to  provide  each  trainee  with  the  most 
learning  gain  from  each  training  session.  The 
goal  of  the  ET  session  is  to  build  on  existing 
knowledge,  to  diagnose  and  correct  deficiencies 
as  efficiently  as  possible,  and  to  allow  for 
consolidation  of  skills  through  practice.  The 
training  effectiveness  of  ET  sessions  will  be 
increased  with  the  implementation  of 
instructional  technologies  and  strategies  that 
promote  efficient  acquisition  and  retention  of 
skills  and  knowledge. 


Substantial  cognitive  science  research  has 
been  directed  at  understanding  the  cognitive 
processes  involved  in  knowledge  acquisition 
and  skill  development.  Learning  to  perform 
complex  tasks,  such  as  operating  a  tactical 
console,  involves  an  active  knowledge 
construction  process,  and  this  construction  of 
new  knowledge  is  highly  dependent  upon  both 
existing  knowledge  and  the  situation  or 
environment  in  which  the  learning  takes  place 
(e.g.,  Williams,  Reynolds,  Cardan,  Anglm,  & 
Shrestha,  1989).  The  cognitive  model  formed 
by  this  knowledge  acquisition  process  is  used  in 
future  interaction  with  the  device.  Cognitive 
science  research  has  indicated  that  the 
underlying  structure  of  this  model  is  consistent 
with  the  framework  of  a  production  system 
(Anderson,  1983,  1986).  A  production  system 
consists  of  a  data  base  of  facts,  or  declarative 
knowledge,  and  a  set  of  productions,  which  are 
IF-THEM  rules.  This  implies  that  if  we  develop 
instructional  material  consistent  with  a  rule- 
based,  production  system  approach,  learning 
should  be  aided  and  improved,  and  the 
application  of  that  learned  knowledge  will  be 
facilitated 

Considerable  research  has  been  focused  on  the 
notion  of  a  rule-based  approach  to  learning, 
Nisbett  and  associates  (Nisbett  and  Kunda, 
1985;  Cheng,  Hoiyoak,  Nisbett,  and  Oliver, 
1986;  Fong,  Krantz,  and  Nisbett,  1986) 
performed  a  series  of  experiments  which 
demonstrated  that  people  are  very  good  at 
abstracting  rules  from  exampieb,  as  ioiiy  as 
they  can  relate  to  those  examples  Students 
were  more  likely  to  generalize  and  apply  formal 
rules  of  logic  to  everyday  problems  when  given 


pragmatic  examples  trom  wnicri  to  abstract  the 
rules. 

This  rule-based  approach  to  knowledge 
acquisition  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
goals  in  a  hierarchy  of  rules  The  importance  of 
goals  in  information  processing  can  be  seen  in 
production  models  of  cognition  (Newell  and 
Simon,  1972;  Anderson,  1983;  Holland, 
Holyoak,  Nisbett,  ard  Thagard,  1986;  Klahr, 
Langley,  and  Neches,  1987).  These  models 
also  address  the  importance  of  a  hierarchical 
goal  structure  which  guides  processing.  One 
important  function  of  a  goal  is  in  directing 
attention.  Research  has  also  demonstrated  that 
goals  can  set  the  speed  of  successful 
perceptions  as  well  as  what  is  perceived  (La 
Berge,  1973;  Posner  and  Snyder,  1975).  In 
addition  to  the  importance  of  goals  in  guiding 
attention  and  actions,  a  hierarchy  of  goals  also 
plays  a  prominent  role  in  memory 
organizations.  Anderson  (1983)  has 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  a  hierarchy  of 
goals  in  guiding  the  development  of  rules 
(productions)  and  the  creation  of  new  rules  by 
combining  existing  rules.  Jettnes,  Turner, 
Poison,  and  Atwood  (1981)  and  Anderson 
(1986)  have  noted  that  by  establishing  a  goal 
tree,  the  mles  that  are  likely  to  be  coriiposad  by 
students  can  be  predicted, 

The  cognitive  science  research  effort  has  led  to 
the  formalization  of  various  learning  processes 
and  strategies.  The  application  of  research  in 
cognitive  skill  acquisition  has  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  the  approach  and  its  positive 
impact  on  the  learning  process  (Anderson, 
1983,  1986).  For  example,  Chi  and  associates 
(1981,  1989)  showed  that  good  students  are 
able  to  explain  the  conditions  associated  with  a 
specific  action,  whereas  poor  students  are  not. 
Good  students  also  generate  more  complete 
condition-action  rules  during  the  learning 
process.  They  construct  such  rules  from  the 
instructional  material  presented  to  them  (Bovatr 
and  Kieras.  1990).  Research  demonstrates  that 
learning  is  enhanced  when  material  to  be 
learned  is  formulated  as  production  rules  and 
presented  to  trainees  as  specific  procedures 
during  the  training  process.  Reif  (1987)  found 

science  concepts,  resulted  in  a  50%  increase  in 
learning. 

A  training  methodology,  developed  by  the 
Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  (1ST)  under 


contract  to  the  Naval  1  raining  Systems  Center, 
based  on  this  cognitive  science  research 
demonstrates  the  training  improvements  that 
can  be  achieved.  Application  of  the 
methodology  involves  using  a  hierarchy  of 
goals,  where  each  higher  level  goal  builds  upon 
the  one  preceding  it.  The  initial  process 
involves  structuring,  or  engineering,  curriculum 
lessons  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  an 
explicit,  detailed  cognitive  task  analysis  (Kieras, 
1988).  Once  the  instructional  material  is 
cognitively  structured,  additional  processes 
such  as  error  diagnosis  and  adaptive  lesson 
frame  sequencing  can  be  implemented. 

Recent  research  employing  Naval  personnel 
has  clearly  demonstrated  the  power  of  this 
cognitive  learning  approach  in  an  applied 
training  environment.  This  methodology  has 
been  shown  to  enhance  the  instructional 
capabilities,  and  therefore  the  effectiveness,  of 
Navy  tactical  console  embedded  training 
lessons.  When  this  technique  was  applied  to 
tactical  console  operation,  a  significant 
improveoient  in  learning  resulted  (Williams, 
Reynolds,  Caroian,  Anglin,  &  Shiestha,  1S69, 
Williams.  Reynolds,  &  Caroian,  1989;  and 
Caroian,  Williams,  &  Moskal,  1992).  The 
primary  goal  of  the  present  research  effort  was 
to  determine  whether  these  earlier  training 
benefits  could  be  replicated  within  the  Aegis 
weapon  system  Computer-Aided  Submode 
Training  (CAST)  lessons 

To  help  operators  learn  the  Aegis  weapons 
system,  each  console  was  designed  with  full 
embedded  training  capability  The  CAST 
system  was  designed  as  a  means  of  creating 
and  presenting  training  lessons  for  each 
operational  submode  of  the  Aegis  console. 
Lessons  that  have  been  created  are  stored  on 
magnetic  tapes.  When  a  training  session  is 
conducted,  the  chosen  lesson  is  loaded  from 
tape  and  presented  at  the  console  CAST 
lessons  are  created  separately  using  a  CAST 
authoring  program  called  Lesson  Generation 
(LGE.N).  Each  lesson  focuses  on  specific 
training  objectives  for  a  particular  Aegis 
submode.  Within  a  lesson,  tiainees  can  view 
objectives  in  any  order,  and  they  can  backup  to 

prowiQiicjy  nmcontAH  rnatoriQl  i^Hor 

completing  the  lesson,  students  must  complete 
a  multiple-choice  test  on  the  factual  knowledge 
and  an  advanced  lesson  testing  the  practical 
application  of  the  knowledge.  The  advar',ed 
lesson  presents  a  series  of  scenarios  to  the 


trainee,  who  must  perform  appropriate 
procedures  to  complete  the  specified  task 
Depending  on  lesson  performance,  trainees 
advance  to  new  lessons  or  they  can  review. 

The  Electronic  Warfare  Supervisor  (EWS) 
Submode  lesson  was  selected  for  use  in  the 
evaluation  because  it  was  complex  enough  to 
thoroughly  test  the  methodology,  and  it  was  a 
lesson  which  the  trainees  involved  in  tt>e 
experiment  would  not  encounter  in  the  course 
of  their  normal  training,  reducing  the  likelihood 
that  they  would  have  learned  the  lesson 
beforehand.  With  the  original  lesson  selected, 
a  systematic  cognitive  task  analysis  (Kieras. 
1987a  and  1987b;  Williams,  Reynolds,  and 
Cardan,  1990)  was  performed  on  this  lesson, 
which  resulted  in  a  knowledge  base  consisting 
of  a  network  of  production  rules.  This 
knowledge  base  served  as  the  model  of  the 
material  to  be  learned  and  as  the  basis  for 
creating  the  instructional  exercises 

The  cognitive  analysis  methodology  shares 
many  of  the  principles  and  processes  of  Kieras' 
(1988)  cognitive  complexity  analysis  which  is 
based  upon  the  Goals,  Operators,  Methods,  and 
Selection  Rules,  or  GOMS  model,  of  Card. 
Moran  and  Newell  (1983).  To  perform  a 
cognitive  task  analysis  on  the  EWS  lesson,  first 
a  hierarchy  of  task  goals  was  created  Then  the 
following  tasks  were  completed  in  the  order 
listed:  specific  job  goals  were  identified  within 
the  lesson,  the  types  of  tasks  that  can  be 
performed  on  the  device  which  directly  relate  to 
the  job  goals  were  determined,  and  the 
particular  tasks  to  be  performed  to  attain  those 
goals  were  specified. 

Once  the  job  goals  and  task  goals  were 
identified,  the  methods  which  made  up  the  task 
procedures  were  detailed  Each  method 
specified  a  goal  or  subgoal  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  sequence  of  steps  to  be  executed  and 
conditions  to  be  met,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
associated  task  goal.  Each  step  of  a  method 
consists  of  an  operator  or  action  which  is 
executed.  Operators  can  be  perceptual,  such 
as  observing  the  location  of  a  symbol;  actual, 
such  as  pressing  a  button,  or  cognitive,  such  as 
making  a  decision,  or  storing  or  retrieving 
informahon  from  memory. 


The  result  of  this  analysis  was  the  detailed 
specification  of  all  of  the  knowledge  needed  to 
complete  tasks  associated  with  console 
operations  required  of  the  EWS.  Figure  1 
illustrates  a  subset  of  the  knowledge 
specification  which  was  produced  by  the 
cognitive  structuring  process.  Based  on  this 
hierarchical  production  system  model, 
instructional  frames  were  developed  Each 
individual  rule  or  declarative  fact  in  the  lesson, 
as  well  as  each  rule  that  combines  relevant 
facts  and/or  lower  level  rules,  was  composed 
into  an  individual  exercise  consisting  of  a  frame 
or  set  of  frames  In  woi+.ing  through  the 
frames,  the  student  learns  all  the  declarative 
facts  and  how  these  facts  are  interrelated. 
Each  exercise  frame  created  with  this 
methodology  is  explicitly  linked  to  the 
conditions,  actions,  or  other  rules  that  make  up 
d  production  This  methodology  is  consistent 
with  the  instructional  systems  design  principles 
discussed  in  the  CAST  style  guide,  but  provides 
for  a  more  specific  design  process  This 
procedure  is  explicitly  detailed  in  Williams, 
Reynolds.  Caiolan,  Anglin,  &  Shrestha,  1989. 

Four  primary  dependent  variables  (DVs)  were 
employed  during  this  investigation,  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  measures  of  learning  related  to 
performance,  recognition,  and  recall.  They  were: 
1)  performance  test  errors  (automatically 
computed  at  the  console),  2)  performance  test 
completion  time  (automatically  computed  at  the 
console),  3)  posttest  declarative  knowledge  score 
(percent  correct  out  of  100  on  the  recognition 
questions  of  the  posttest),  4)  posttest  procedural 
knowledge  score  (percent  correct  out  of  100  on 
the  posttest  recall  questions).  The  hyputheses  for 
this  research  were  as  follows: 

1)  Subjects  receiving  the  cognitively  structured 
lesson  will  perform  significantly  better  than 
subjects  receiving  the  original  lesson  (DV  1) 

2)  Subjects  receiving  the  cognitively  structured 
lesson  will  require  significantly  less  lime  to 
complete  the  performance  test  than  subjects 
receiving  the  original  lesson  (DV  2). 


Figure  1.  TasK-goal  hierarchy  for  the  lesson  procedure  to  update  an  EWS  beanng. 


3)  Subjects  receiving  the  cognitively  structured 
lesson  will  remember  more  procedural 
knowledge,  but  not  more  declarative 
Knowledge,  than  subjects  in  the  original 
lesson  condition  (DVs  3-4)  However, 
because  Aegis  CAST  lessons  are  well 
designed  according  to  instructional  systems 
design  principles,  the  benefit  was  expected 
to  be  less  strong  than  with  more  typical 
Navy  instruction. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

This  research  consisted  of  a  standard  posttest- 
only  control  group  design  with  two  factors  The 
first  condition  served  as  the  control  group,  in 
vwhirh  cnhiprt<;  rprpi\;prl  thp  nrininal  lesson 
which  was  a  subset  of  an  actual  EWS  Submode 
lesson.  Subjects  in  the  second  condition 
received  the  cognitively  structured  lesson, 
based  on  the  hierarchical  production  system 


model  developed  dunng  the  cognitive  task 
analysis.  The  performance  test  was  created  by 
extracting  those  scenarios  in  the  advanced 
EWS  lesson  which  directly  correlated  with  the 
selected  objectives  taught  in  the  rriodified 
original  lesson. 

Subjects 

Twenty-four  fire  controlmen  participated  as 
trainees  in  this  research.  They  ranged  in  age 
from  19  to  30  with  a  mean  of  22  6  years.  Their 
enlisted  ratings  ranged  from  E-4  to  E-7  with  the 
vast  majority  being  E-4.  None  of  the  trainees 
had  prior  experience  with  the  EWS  Submode 
CAST  lesson,  and  few  had  any  prior  expenerne 
operating  Aegis  CAST  lessons  or  the  actua* 
console  in  one  of  its  operational  submodes. 
Two  trainees  were  eliminated  because  of 
equipment  failures 


Equipment  performance  test,  follcv/ed  by  the  written 

posttest.  Each  trainee’s  performance  score 
The  lessons  were  developed  using  the  Lesson  (number  correct  out  of  20  items)  and  time  to 

Generation  (LGEN)  program  operating  under  complete  the  test  were  automatically  recorded 

the  VAXA/MS  operating  system,  using  the  by  the  computer 
MEGATEK  WAND  graphics  support  software. 

The  lessons  were  presented  or.  Computer  RESULTS 

Science  Corporation  (CSC)  45^ -VG  console 

emulator's,  which  were  corrtrolled  by  the  CAST  The  means,  standard  deviations,  and  ranges  for 
Lesson  Control  Program  (LCP)  residing  on  a  each  of  the  four  dependent  measures  across 
single-bay  UYK-7  mainframe  computer.  experimental  conditions  are  displayed  in  Table 

1.  A  qualitative  inspection  inoicates  that  the 
Procedure  rtata  support  the  hypotheses,  as  the  means 

obtained  rn  tr.L-  cognitively  structured  lesson 
The  experimenta'.  evaluation  was  conducted  in  condition  are  superior  to  those  obtained  in  the 
one  of  the  Aegis  Traming  Center's  (ATCt  onginal  lesson  condition.  The  average 

Command  Information  Center  rr.ock-up  improvement  of  the  cognitively  structured 

laboratories  The  trainee  sctieduling  was  done  lesson  compared  to  the  original  lesson,  over  the 

by  Navy  ATC  personnel  so  that  the  class  four  dependent  measures  is  47  percent, 

schedules  of  the  fire  control  students  were 

minimally  impacted.  Prior  to  the  experiment.  The  goal  of  the  first  two  analyses  was  to  assess 

subjects  were  asked  to  provide  background  the  effect  that  lesson  structure  had  on  the  ability 

information  regarding  their  rank  and  rating,  age,  to  learn  and  perform  procedural  tasks 

their  prior  experience  on  Aegis  consoles,  CAST  associated  with  the  EWS  rating.  Separate 

lessons,  arid  specirically,  the  EWS  CAST  analyses  were  conducted  on  the  performance 

lesson.  Subjects  were  then  given  general  te.st  procedures  completed  and  performance  test 

information  about  the  lesson  and  consoles.  completion  time  dependent  measures.  A  one- 

They  were  told  that  they  would  spend  45  tailed,  independent  groups  i-test  was  conducted 

minutes  working  on  the  lesson,  and  that  if  they  to  assess  both  measures.  Both  t-tests  proved 

finished  before  the  a'lotted  time,  the  lesson  significant  (t(20)  =  -3.03,  p  <  .01  and  t(20)  = 

would  automatically  restart  at  the  beginning.  1.90,  p  <  .05,  for  the  performance  lest  and 

Subjects  were  told  to  continue  working  on  the  completion  time  measures,  respectively).  An 

lesson  until  the  sxperimenlei  told  them  to  stop,  assessment  of  the  strength  of  the  treatment 

and  they  were  encouraged  to  do  their  best.  effects,  or  omega  squared  (w^)  was  computed 

for  tnolh  dependent  measures.  The  omega 
Trainees  were  given  an  equal  amount  of  time  to  squared  v/as  27  for  the  performance  lest  and 

complete  the  assigned  lesson  because  pilot  .11  for  the  completion  time.  Cohen  (1977) 

research  showed  that  the  cognitively  structured  believes  that  a  large  treatment  effect  in  social 

lesson  required  more  time  to  complete  than  the  science  research  is  one  with  w^  >  .15,  and  a 

original  lesson,  and  the  researchers  felt  that  moderate  effect  is  one  between  .06  and  .15. 

controlling  practice  time  was  crucial.  Because  Therefore,  our  effects  appeared  to  be  fairly 

each  subject  was  assigned  for  only  one  hour.  45  large, 

minutes  was  determined  to  be  the  maximum 

time  that  could  be  spent  on  the  lesson  and  still  Thus,  on  the  performance  related  dependent 
complete  the  posttest.  measures,  while  controlling  for  practice  time, 

the  trainees  receiving  the  cognitively  structured 
Trainees  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  Uie  lesson  significantly  outperformed  trainees  in  the 
original  or  cognitively  sliuctured  lesson  original  lesson  condition,  as  predicted, 

(•.nnrtition  Within  each  lesson,  subjects  had  the  Therefore,  the  first  two  hypotheses  were 

capability  to  review  any  objective  and  to  confirmed;  that  is,  trainee  performance  in  me 

backpage  to  review  previously  displayed  cognitively  struclureu  lesson  condition  was 

frames.  Upon  completion  of  the  45  minute  significantly  better  Ilian  performance  obtained  in 

training  session,  subjects  were  given  the  tho  original  lesson  condition, 

advanced  lesson  which  served  as  the 


Tab!e  1.  Means,  standard  deviations,  and 
ranges  for  each  DV  across  treatment 
conditions  for  Experiment  Two  (N=11 
per  condition). 


Condition 


Dependent 

Measures 

Original 

Lesson 

Jognitively 

Structured 

Performance 

test 

procedures 
completed 
(out  of  20) 

Mean:  10.6 
S.D.:  2.8 
Range.  7-14 

Mean:  13.6 

S  D.;  2  5 
Rar;ge:10-17 

Performance 

test 

completion 

time 

(minutes) 

Mean;  7.0 

SO  2  0 
Range:  3-10 

Mean:  5.5 

S  D.;  15 
Range:  4-8 

Posttest 

declarative 

knowledge 

(percent 

correct) 

Mean:  53.5 
S.O.:  17.0 
Range:31-88 

Mean:  63.6 
S.D.:  19.2 
Range. 25-94 

Posttest 

procedural 

knowledge 

(percent 

correct) 

Mean:  22  0 
S.D.:  14.8 
Range:  0-45 

Mean:  47.4 
S.D  :  16.6 
Rangel  1-67 

The  multiple-choice  questions  on  the  posttest 
are  assumed  to  be  a  measure  of  the  trainee’s 
ability  to  recognize  the  correct,  factual 
information  that  was  presented  during  the  EWS 
lesson.  The  mean  posttest  score  was  59% 
correct  overall  (9.4  correct  out  of  16).  Subjects 
who  received  the  cognitively  structured  lesson 
remembered  more  declarative  knowledge  than 
subjects  in  the  original  condition  (see  Table  1) 
However,  the  t-test  performed  on  this  DV  was 
not  significant  (t(20)  =  -1  34,  p  <  .10),  which 
corroborates  previous  reseaich  and  our 
hypothesis 


The  recall  portion  of  the  posltest  was  intended 
to  assess  each  subject's  ability  to  recall  the 
specific  procedures  required  to  achieve  a 
particular  task  goal  within  the  EWS  lesson.  The 
average  number  of  procedures  correctly 
generated  on  the  posttest,  over  all  subjects,  was 
35%  Trainees  in  the  original  lesson  group 
recalled  22%  of  the  procedures  while  trainees  in 
the  cognitively  structured  group  recalled  47.4% 
(see  Table  1).  The  t-test  performed  on  this  DV 
was  highly  significant  (t(20)  =  -3.78,  p  <  .001). 
The  omega  squared  was  equal  to  .38.  Thus,  as 
hypothesized,  subjects  who  were  in  the 
cognitively  structured  lesson  condition 
remembered  more  procedural  knowledge  on  the 
posttest  than  did  those  who  were  in  the  original 
lesson. 

DISCUSSION 

The  results  support  our  contention  that 
procedural  knowledge  and  skills  can  be  learned 
more  effectively  when  structured  according  to 
the  cognitive  analysis  methodology  (e.g., 
Kieras,  1968;  'Wiiiiams,  Reynolds.  Caiolan, 
Anglin,  &  Shrestha,  1989)  Students  training  on 
the  cognitively  structuied  lesson  performed 
better  than  students  who  received  the  original 
lesson. 

Examining  these  data  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
subjects  who  reached  the  80%  correct  enterio'’ 
used  by  the  Aegis  Training  Center  for  passing 
CAST  lessons  reveals  that  more  of  the  subjects 
receiving  the  cognitively  structured  lesson 
reached  criterion  on  the  performance  test  and 
declarative  knowledge  section  of  the  posttest 
than  those  receiving  the  original  lesson  (36%  to 
0%  on  the  performance  test  and  18%  to  9%  on 
declarative  knowledge).  On  the  procedural 
aspect  of  the  posttest,  no  one  reached  criterion, 
although  eight  subjects  (73%)  in  the  cognitively 
structured  condition  remembered  over  50 
percent  of  the  procedures,  in  contrast  to  no  one 
who  received  the  original  lesson. 

As  with  our  previous  research  (e  g  ,  Carolan, 
Williams,  &  Moskal,  1992),  the  present  reri'lts 
b6  int6rpr9t0cl  svithifi  ihp  mntpvi 

cognitive  science  research  that  makes  a 
distinction  between  procedural  and  declarative 
knovdedge  representations.  It  is  believed  that 
knowledge  is  first  encoded  as  facts,  but  the 
learner  may  not  use  this  knowledge  to  carry  out 


procedures.  Thus,  to  learn  procedural 
knowledge  for  a  particular  task  or  setting 
requires  that  the  knowledge  be  presented  in  its 
proper  procedural  context  based  on  appropriate 
individual  rules  and  the  relationships  among 
them. 

Carolan,  Williams,  and  Moskal  (1992)  describe 
in  detail  how  to  cognitively  structure  training 
materials.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  this 
methodology  provides  precise  direction  to 
design  and  present  material  that  should  make 
procedural  learning  highly  efficient.  This 
methodology  is  to  be  used  in  addition  to  the 
standard  instructional  systems  design  process. 
Cognitive  science  research  has  shown  that 
presenting  insiruclion  in  which  the  specific 
factual  knowledge,  procedural  rules,  and  the 
relationships  among  them  are  explicitly 
observable  will  significantly  enhance  learning. 
Structuring  these  lesson  components  in  this  way 
provides  the  means  by  which  they  are 
integrated  to  promote  learning.  Enabling 
trainees  to  combine  factual  knowledge  with 
knowledge  about  performing  associated 
procedures  is  accomplished  through  structured 
practice  elements  and  proper  feedback,  which 
ensures  that  trainees  know  the  procedures  that 
are  required  and  ‘hat  they  have  properly 
interpreted  the  instructions. 

Our  findings  confirm  results  obtained  on  similar 
research  that  we  conducted  for  the  Navy's 
Lesson-Translation  (L-TRAN)  lessons  using 
Navy  Tactical  Data  Systern  (MTDS)  consoles 
(Carolan,  Williams,  &  Moskal,  1992).  The 
present  results  demonstrate  that  the  cognitive 
structuring  methoaology  is  effective  in 
enhancing  learning,  even  for  embedded  training 
lessons  like  the  Aegis  CAST  system,  which 
should  already  be  efficient  because  they  closely 
follow  instructional  systems  design  principles. 

By  structuring  the  lessons  based  on  knowledge 
and  rules  that  are  telated  m  an  optimal  manner, 
the  first  step  in  cieating  an  intelligent  tutoring 
system  (ITS)  that  can  adaptively  sequence 
instruction  has  been  accompiished.  Examining 
the  potential  training  effectiveness  of  an  ITS  in 
the  CAST  environment  is  recommended  as  the 
next  logical  step  to  further  evaluating  this 
cognitive  structuring  approach  within  the  Navy's 
embedded  training  research  and  development 


program  This  approach  could  be  especially 
beneficial  in  this  time  of  reduced  budgets. 

The  cognitive  structuring  approach  has  resulted 
in  significant  learning  enhancements  in  a  variety 
of  environments,  and  with  trainees  ranging  from 
novices  to  instructors.  Thus,  we  believe  that 
ttiis  methodology  is  effective  and  it  can  be 
valuable  for  developing  effective  embedded 
training  instruction.  However,  it  does  not  come 
without  costs.  Foremost  is  the  fact  that 
implementing  this  methodology  to  restructure 
existing  lessons  is  very  labor  intensive  and  time 
consuming.  The  lesson  developers  must 
become  extremely  well  acquainted  with  the 
lesson  content  in  order  to  make  the  proper 
modifications,  and  this  takes  significant  time. 
Second,  cognitively  structured  lessons  are  often 
longer  than  standard  lessons,  which  means  that 
more  text  and  practice  will  be  required.  This 
increase  may  affect  the  available  memory  of  the 
embedded  training  computer  system,  and 
trainees  will  be  required  to  spend  more  time  on 
a  lesson  (though  they  should  require  less 
remediation  because  more  trainees  will  reach 
criterion  performance  quicker).  However,  if  the 
lessons  are  created  as  part  of  an  intelligent 
tutoring  system  with  exercise  sequencing 
adapted  to  student  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
then  the  average  lesson  time  could  be  reduced. 
Using  an  ITS  should  allow  better  students  to 
advance  through  the  lesson  more  quickly, 
because  they  would  receive  a  shorter  path  with 
less  remediation  required. 

The  user  of  this  approach  (the  organization 
conducting  the  training)  must  determine  if  the 
anticipated  training  gain  is  worth  the  additional 
costs  and  constraints.  However,  when  initially 
designing  procedural-based  embedded  training, 
the  authors  recommend  developing  lessons 
using  this  cognitive  structuring  methodology  in 
conjunction  with  the  standard  instructional 
systems  design  approach.  The  costs  involved 
with  implementing  the  cognitive  approach 
initially  should  not  be  significantly  higher  than 
througti  the  traditional  method,  because  lesson 
developers  must  be  highly  knowledgeable  on 
the  instructional  content  with  all  design 
approaches  In  fact,  this  methodology  may 
actually  help  designers  create  lessons  mc.e 
efficiently  because  it  requires  the  information  to 
be  highly  structuied  Moreover,  written  user 
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documentation  can  often  be  created  directly 

from  the  structuring  process  (e  g.,  Kieras,  1988). 
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ABSTRACT 


Training  programs  are  increasingly  relying  on  high  level  Artificial  Intelligence  modules  to 
provide  computerized  feedback  to  trainees.  The  work  reported  here  consisted  of  the  use 
of  cognitive  task  analysis  methods  developed  at  the  University  of  Idaho  to  perform 
knowledge  acquisition  for  a  proof  of  concept  training  module  targeted  toward  the  defensive 
counter  air  mission.  The  specific  subtask  analyzed  was  "the  use  of  fire  control  radar  for 
search  and  sort"  at  the  beginning  of  an  Alr-to-Air  Int'jrcept  performed  by  F-15  and  F-16 
pilots.  The  cognitive  task  methodology  was  conceptual  graph  analysis,  a  method  that  uses 
conceptual  graphs  to  structure  Interviews  and  observational  data  gathering.  The  analysis 
consisted  of  three  steps;  (I)  Development  of  conceptual  graphs  from  existing 
documentation;  (2)  Expansion  of  the  graphs  through  Interviews  structured  with  question 
probes;  and  (3)  Expansion  and  completion  of  the  graphs  through  performance  observation 
and  inductive  analysis.  After  the  conceptual  graph  analysis  was  completed,  additional 
decision  heuristics  were  used  to  identify  the  type  of  expert  system  archltecture($)  most 
suitable  for  the  task.  These  architectures  include  a  rule-based  system  with  explanation 
capability,  classifiers  with  some  type  of  explanation  capability,  and  case-based  reasoning 
with  analytical  ability 
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INTRODUCTION 

Expert  systems  are  increasingly  being  used 
in  computer-based  training  programs  as  a 
way  to  efticientiy  capture  the  expertise  of 
instructors  and  other  personnel,  and 
provide  that  expertise  to  students.  In 
most  cases,  a  computer-based  tutorial  is 
first  developed  and  then  a  standard  rule- 
based  expert  system  is  embedded  as  a 
module  within  the  system  to  provide  task- 
related  information  and  performance 
feedback  at  appropriate  points. 

While  expert  system  technology  can  provide 
useful  tutorial  mechanisms,  it  has  been 
noted  that  traditional  rule-based  expert 
systems  have  certain  drawbacks.  One  of  the 
most  critical  is  the  fact  that  they  often  have 
inadequate  explanation  capabilities  (e.g., 
Gordon.  1992).  Because  of  this  and  other 
limitations  (eg.,  "brittleness"  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  rules  from  experts), 
new  types  of  expert  systems  are  under 
development  that  have  a  broader  range  of 
capability.  These  includes  systems  such  as 
neural  networks,  fuzzy  logic  systems,  and 
deep  model-based  systems  (Gordon.  199!). 
These  new  systems  may  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  certain  types  of  training  programs 
than  more  traditional  rule-based  systems. 

In  summary,  training  systems  that  must 
capture  some  element  of  cognitive  expertise 
can  rely  on  expert  systems  as  a  mechanism. 
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but  there  are  certain  issues  Involved  in  their 
ImplerricMtatlon.  One  is  the  question  of 
which  expert  system  technology  is 
appropriate  for  a  given  project.  Gordon 
(1991)  recently  published  a  heuristic  for 
determining  which  of  the  expert  system 
technologies  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
a  given  task.  depending  on  certain 
characteristics  of  the  task  and  user.  While 
this  heuristic  was  developed  fc  the  use  of 
expert  systems  as  a  general  class  of  tools, 
we  hypothesized  that  it  might  be  equally 
applicable  for  determining  the  appropriate 
expert  system  technologies  for  a  given 
training  application. 

Among  other  types  of  information,  the 
decision  heuristic  for  Identifying  the 
appropriate  type(s)  of  expert  system  requires 
Identification  of  the  types  of  knowledge 
primarily  used  In  the  task.  Thi:  means  that  a 
cognitive  task  analysis  must  be  performed 
before  Implementing  the  heuristic.  Since 
some  type  of  task  analysis  should  be 
conducted  to  acquire  the  knowledge  base  for 
a  training  program  anyway,  this  step  does  not 
constitute  an  additional  requirement. 

PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 

The  project  described  In  this  paper  is  a 
multiyear  proof  of  concept  endeavor.  For  the 
first  year,  there  were  three  objectives.  The 
first  was  to  identify  a  task  that  is  primarily 


cognitive  for  which  part-task  training  could  be 
Implemented.  The  second  was  to  perform  an 
in-depth  cognitive  task  analysis  using  the 
conceptual  graph  analysis  methodology 
recently  developed  at  the  University  of  Idaho 
(Gordon  &  Gill.  1992;  Gordon,  Schmlerer,  & 
Gill,  in  press).  The  third  was  to  use  the 
results  of  the  cognitive  task  analysis  as  Input 
to  the  expert  system  decision  heuristic.  This 
would  allow  us  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of 
the  heuristic  for  choosing  expert  system 
technologies  within  the  specific  context  of  a 
computer-based  training  program. 

The  three  tasks  corresponding  to  these 
objectives  will  be  described  below.  However, 
before  describing  the  work  performed  for  the 
project,  we  will  provide  a  brief  overview  of 
the  basic  cognitive  task  analysis  method, 
conceptual  graph  analysis  (CGA). 

CONCEPTUAL  GRAPH  ANALYSIS 

The  CGA  method  consists  of  using  several 
knowledge  acquisition  techniques  to  develop  a 
knowledge  base  in  tlie  foiin  of  one  or  more 
conceptual  graph  structures  (Gordon  et  al..  In 


press).  The  knowledge  acquisition  techniques 
vary,  but  usually  consist  of  the  following  steps, 
done  in  the  order  listed,  although  one  may 
iterate  through  steps  2  and  3  several  times; 

1.  Document  analysis 

2.  Structured  Interviews;  question  probes 

3.  Observation  and  Inductive  analysis. 

Before  describing  each  of  these  methods,  we 
will  briefly  review  the  knowledge  repre¬ 
sentation  syntax  upon  which  the  method  rests. 

Knowledge  Representative  Via 
Conceptual  Graph  Structures 

Conceptual  graph  structures  are  a  type  of 
concept  graph  or  network  based  on  a  highly 
specific  graph  syntax.  They  are  most  easily 
described  as  a  combination  of  semantic 
networks,  propositional  networks,  and  goal 
hierarchies  (e.g.,  see  Gordon  &  Gill,  1992; 
Graesser  &  Gordon,  1991). 

Conceptual  graphs  consist  of  nodes  linked  by 
labeled,  directional  arcs.  Figure  I  shows  an 
example  of  a  small,  incomplete  graph  for 


^  etc. 
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etc. 


Figure  I.  Small  and  incomplete  conceptual  graph  structure  with  concepts  and  goal/actions 
relevant  to  sorting  task. 


information  relevant  to  the  F-16  radar  sorting 
task  used  in  this  study. 

Each  node  in  a  graph  contains  tvvo  types  of 
information;  the  specific  content  of  the  node 
(e.g..  TWS  Mode)  and  the  category  or  type  of 
information  contained  in  the  node  (c-g-. 
Concept,  State.  Event,  Goal/Action,  etc.).  The 
categorization  of  the  information  in  nodes 
preserves  information  about  the  types  of 
knowledge  and  relationships,  helps  organize 
the  information  into  substructures,  and 
provides  support  for  the  question  probe 
method  (described  shortly). 

Unlike  other  graph  methods  such  as  concept 
mapping,  conceptual  graph  structures  are 
based  on  a  specific  and  well-defined  set  of  arcs 
that  relate  the  nodes.  The  most  frequently 
used  arcs  are  listed  in  Table  I;  organized  by 
the  type  of  substructure  in  which  one  typically 
finds  them.  That  is,  a  body  of  knowledge  may 
consist  of  many  types  of  knowledge,  such  as 
functional  system  components,  goal  hierarchies 
containing  information  about  how  to  use  the 
system,  etc.  These  different  types  of 
knowledge  tend  to  cluster  into  subgraphs,  but 
the  subgraphs  arc  also  interrelated  with  one 
another,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.^ 

It  can  be  seen  that  conceptual  graph 
structures  can  be  used  to  represent  a  variety 
of  types  of  knowledge,  including  semantic 
knowledge,  knowledge  of  structural  systems 
such  as  an  automobile  or  jet  aircraft, 
knowledge  of  causal  systems  such  as  how 
various  factors  interrelate  in  systems  such  as 
an  engine,  the  human  body,  the  physical 
environment,  etc.,  and  knowledge  of  complex 
procedures  such  as  using  controls  and  displays 
for  controlling  a  vehicle. 

In  addition  to  general  or  "semantic"  types  of 
knowledge,  conceptual  graphs  can  be  used  to 
represent  more  specific  information. 
Examples  might  be  specific  instances  of 
categories  such  as  doctors  we  have  known  or 
cars  we  have  owned.  Each  instance  Is 
associated  with  its  more  general  term  via  a 
Has  Instance  arc  (or  conversely,  by  an  Is- 

^Readers  are  referred  to  Gordon  &  Gill,  1992, 
or  Gordon,  Schmierer  &  Giii,  in  press,  for  a 
more  in-depth  presentation  of  this  material.  In 
addition,  a  tutorial  on  conceptual  graph 
str  uctures  is  available  from  M.  DeVries  and  D. 
Sorensen  at  University  of  Idaho. 


Instance-of  arc).  Episodes  we  have 

experienced  are  likewise  associated  with 
relevant  nodes  In  the  network.  Similarly, 
visual  or  auditory  Information  is  assumed  to 
be  associated  with  parts  of  the  network.  In 
representing  this  type  of  information,  we 
generally  Include  labels  for  the  information  in 


Table  I.  Conceptual  graph  substructures  and 
arcs  commonly  used  within  the  substructures. 


TAXONOMIC  STRUCTURES:  Specify  the 
relationships  between  superordinate  and 
subordinate  concepts  (e.g.,  Apple  Is-A  Fruit). 

is-A 

Has  Property 
Has  Instance 
Has  Part 
Refers-to 
And/Or 

SPATIAL  STRUCTURES:  Contain  knowledge 
delineating  the  spatial  layout  of  regions  and 
objects  in  regions. 

Above/Below 
Left-of/Right-of 
Behind,  etc. 

CAUSAL  NETWORKS;  Contain  knowledge 
about  causally  driven  state  and  event  chains. 

Has  Consequence 
Manner 

Before/ Du  ring/ After 
And/Or 

GOAL  HIERARCHIES:  Specify  goals,  cognitive 
activities,  and  behavior  procedures  for 
accomplishing  goals. 

Reason/Means 

Initiates 

Before/Du  ring/ After 
Manner 

Has  Consequence 
And/Or 
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the  actual  network  Itself  (e.g..  "Image  of  Dr. 
Smith"). 

The  specific  information  as  well  as  visual  and 
auditory  nodes  is  Important  because 
sometimes  people  rely  on  direct  associative 
learning  to  perform  a  task.  For  example,  I 
might  associate  a  range  of  images  with  the 
concept  of  "too  dark"  for  toast.  There  is  no 
specific  conceptual  or  semantic  rule  for  too 
dark,  just  a  set  of  Instances.  If  I  make 
judgments  in  the  future  by  comparing  new 
instances  with  old  Instances,  this  "expertise" 
can  be  captured  directly  within  the  network  by 
using  instances  rather  than  by  trying  to  derive 
more  general  rules. 

In  summary,  conceptual  graph  structures  are 
used  to  represent  a  variety  of  types  of 
knowledge.  We  can  say  that  they  capture 
verbahtable,  declarative  knowledge  via  the 
four  types  of  subgraphs  listed  in  Table  I. 
They  also  capture  the  more  difficult  to 
verbalize  procedural  knowledge  by  repre¬ 
senting  specific  associations  between  stimulus 
sets  and  responses  (e.g.,  the  toast  example). 

Methods  for  Performing  the  Conceptual 
Graph  Analysis 

The  task  analysis  method  termed  Conceptual 
Graph  Analysis  consists  of  a  complementary 
set  of  methods  for  eliciting,  representing,  and 
analyzing  a  body  of  knowledge  using 
conceptual  graph  structures  as  the 
representation  medium.  The  methods  have 
been  chosen  because,  used  together,  they 
maximlTe  the  amount  and  types  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  elicited  during  the  task  analysis. 
They  are  especially  appropriate  for  use  with 
experts  who  may  be  able  to  verbalize  only 
part  of  their  domain  knowledge.  The  methods 
are  briefly  described  below  (see  Gordon  ct  al. 
in  press,  for  a  more  detailed  presentation). 

Document  Analysis.  The  first  step  in  concep¬ 
tual  graph  analysis  usually  consists  of 
identifying  relevant  information  in  documents 
and  translating  the  information  into  concep¬ 
tual  graph  form. 

In  dnwnlrtnino  ronrpnriial  eraoh  structures 
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from  documents,  one  typically  encounters 
seveiai  problems.  Among  others,  these 
include  three  critical  ones.  First,  much  of  the 
information  written  in  a  prose  format  contains 


semantic  ambiguities.  For  example,  when  one 
determines  to  graph  the  statement; 

"hold  the  valve  open  and  loosen  the  nut," 

It  is  unclear  whether  one  performs  these  tasks 
at  the  same  time,  or  one  before  the  other 
Readers  are  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which 
ambiguities  exist  in  written  material  because 
they  use  their  own  knowledge  to  Interpret  the 
material.  However,  sometimes  ambiguities  are 
problematic  for  the  reader.  When  conceptual 
graph  structures  are  developed  from 
documents,  there  are  often  ambiguities  which 
the  researcher  cannot  resolve  alone.  These 
instances  are  noted  and  addressed  in  the  next 
Interview  phase. 

A  second  problem  that  will  become  noticeable 
during  the  process  of  graphing  document 
Information  is  that  certain  information  will  be 
missing.  For  example,  the  document  might 
Instruct  a  person  to  perform  some  task  but 
not  Include  relevant  Information  regarding 
how  to  perform  the  task,  or  more  frequently, 
omits  necessary  information  on  the  conditions 
under  which  one  should  perform  the  task 
(when  to  perform  the  task). 

The  problem  just  described  can  be  thought  of 
one  where  there  are  missing  nodes  in  the 
conceptual  graph  structures  (either  single 
nodes  or  whole  branches).  A  third  related 
problem  is  that  while  there  may  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  appropriate  nodes,  the 
relationships  between  them  are  lacking  to 
some  degree.  This  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
science  and  engineering  textbooks.  For 
example,  the  author  will  describe  a  principle, 
and  next  describes  a  problem  along  with  the 
steps  needed  to  solve  It.  But  the  author  fails 
to  adequately  describe  the  relationships 
between  the  basic  principles  and  the  problem 
steps  (l.e.,  goal  hierarchy). 

When  people  have  trouble  with  instruction 
manuals,  it  Is  almo  t  always  because  cither 
Information  Is  ambiguous  or  It  is  missing.  The 
expert  who  wrote  the  manual  was  so  familiar 
with  the  task  domain,  that  they  couldn't  see 
these  deficiencies.  Graphing  the  information 
makes  It  "visually  salient"  that  the  information 
Is  missing.  For  example,  each  goal/action  node 
should  have  subordinate  nodes  (via  Means 
arcs)  and  Initiating  nodes  describing  the 
circumstances  under  which  one  performs  the 
goal/action. 


Structured  Interviews.  Documents  almost 
never  contain  all  of  the  information  needed  to 
create  complete  and  conceptually  coherent 
conceptual  graphs.  Therefore,  after  the 
graphs  have  been  initialized  using  document 
analysis,  the  next  task  Is  to  expand  and  clarify 
the  graphs  by  consulting  the  domain  experts. 
This  is  usually  done  through  structured 
interviews. 

Interviews  with  one  or  more  SMEs  are 
structured  through  the  use  of  question  probes 
(Gordon  &  Gill.  1992).  Question  probes  are 
questions  that  elicit  knowledge  relevant  to 
each  node  on  the  conceptual  graph  structure. 
Question  probes  are  specific  questions  that 
the  researcher  asks  for  each  node  on  the 
graph.  Each  node  type  has  its  own  unique  set 
of  questions.  For  example,  a  Concept  node 
would  result  In  the  researcher  using  questions 
such  as; 

What  is _ ? 

What  are  the  properties  or  characteristics 

of _ ? 

What  are  some  instances  of _ ? 

Thus,  the  Concept  node  of  "TWS  mode"  would 
result  in  questions  such  as: 

What  is  TWS  mode? 

What  are  the  properties  of  TWS  mode 

(that  is,  what  happens  In  TWS  mode)? 

etc. 

For  most  of  our  applications,  the  researcher 
takes  the  conceptual  graph  structure  to  the 
interview  session  (the  graphs  are  actually 
divided  Into  several  subgraphs  to  make  them 
more  manageable).  These  graphs  are  used  as  a 
visual  job  aid  for  the  researcher  and  expert  to 
examine.  The  question  probes  are  given  to 
the  expert,  and  answers  are  tape-recorded. 
The  interviews  usually  go  into  great  detail 
about  all  types  of  information;  conceptual 
knowledge,  tasks  and  how  they  are  performed, 
the  conditions  under  which  one  performs 
*0  This  nrf»rA«»  iitiiallv 
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takes  numerous  Interviews,  and  the  expert 
frequently  looks  at  the  graphs  to  remind  him 
or  herself  v/hat  has  been  said  previously. 


Observation  and  Inductive  Analysis.  Most  of 
the  information  can  usually  be  obtained 
through  Interviews  structured  with  question 
probes.  However,  experts  often  perform 
tasks  without  really  knowing  how  or  why. 
When  they  have  trouble  verbalizing  this 
information,  it  Is  then  necessary  to  have  them 
perform  the  task  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances  and  record  the  stimulus 
conditions  and  resultant  actions. 

Therefore,  this  step  consists  of  asking  SMEs  to 
perform  the  primary  task  under  a  wide  variety 
of  circumstances.  Think  aloud  verbalization  is 
not  required,  although  they  are  encouraged  to 
do  so  If  It  does  not  Interfere  with  their 
performance.  Audio  tapes  or  videotapes  are 
made  of  task  performance  and  the  researcher 
reviews  these  tapes  afterwards.  In  many 
cases,  the  expert  and  researcher  review  the 
tapes  together.  Through  review,  rules 
associating  situational  cues  with  specific 
decisions  and  behaviors  are  induced.  These 
rules  are  validated  against  other  instances  of 
task  performance.  Occasionally,  it  is  not 
possible  to  identify  a  specific  set  of  rules  to 
account  for  the  expert  behavior.  In  this  case, 
the  situational  cues  and  associated  actions  are 
represented  directly  as  Instances  In  the 
graphs. 

Rational  Analysis.  While  the  previous  three 
methods  are  the  means  by  which  we  acquire 
the  Information  to  go  Into  the  conceptual 
graph  structures.  Ideally  the  analyst  will  also 
spend  some  effort  evaluating  the  conceptual 
graph  structures  for  clarity,  completeness, 
logical  consistency,  etc.  This  has  several 
functions.  First,  It  can  place  less  of  a  burden 
on  the  expert  to  perform  this  function. 
Second,  while  the  expert  may  have  described 
hit  or  her  particular  method  for  accomplishing 
a  goal,  a  rational  analysis  of  the  system 
components  and  functional  relationships  might 
yield  a  more  efficient  or  effective  method. 
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addition  to  receiving  empirical  support 
(Gordon  et  al.,  in  press),  it  has  now  been  used 
for  knowledge  acquisition  and  task  analysis  in 
over  a  tioauii  dii'ieient  (  e.g.,  forest 

management,  using  a  literature  search  system. 


using  a  VCR,  engineering  mechanics  and 
problem  soiving,  teaching  cooking  skills  to 
cognitively  disadvantages  learners,  etc.). 

It  can  be  seen  that  one  advantage  Is  that  it  Is 
domain-general.  Other  advantages  Include: 

1 .  Unlike  other  syntaxes  such  as  GOMS  or 
concept  maps,  it  can  be  used  to  represent  and 
integrate  all  major  types  of  knowledge 
Including  general  taxonomic  knowledge  and 
goal  structures. 

2.  The  graphs  provide  a  standardization  of 
representation.  a  useful  shorthand  for 
interviews,  and  a  visual  means  to  sec 
interrelationships  among  concepts. 

3.  The  graphs  yield  and  support  question 
probes  for  structuring  interviews. 

4.  Question  probes  are  a  simple  to  use  but 
powerful  method  for  pressing  the  questioning 
process  into  incomplete  areas  of  the 
knowledge  base. 

5.  The  method  integrates  several  comple¬ 
mentary  means  for  knowledge  acquisition, 
which  results  in  acquisition  of  both  verball- 
zable  and  implicit  or  procedural  knowledge. 


METHOD  AND  RESULTS  OF  TRAINING 
ANALYSIS  RESEARCH  EFFORT 

For  the  project  described  in  this  paper,  the 
work  was  performed  in  three  steps 
corresponding  to  the  three  objectives  noted 
earlier.  For  each  step,  we  will  briefly  describe 
the  method  and  results  obtained. 


Identify  Cognitive  SubtasK 

There  were  several  constraints  that  needed  to 
be  met  during  the  process  of  Identifying  the 
cognitive  subtask  to  be  used  In  this  study. 
These  were: 

•  Since  the  work  was  largely  to  be 
performed  at  Armstrong  Laboratory. 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  the  task  had  to 
be  one  that  could  be  studied  at  that  site. 

•  The  Air  In  ,•  .  .pt  Trainer  (AIT)  was 
available  for  v'.  srvational  data  collection 
(.'oquired  by  conceptual  graph  analysis). 


This  system  Is  a  relatively  high  level 
computer-based  simulator  for  pilots  to 
practice  air  Intercepts  against  1-5  targets. 
Therefore,  the  task  had  to  be  one  that 
pilots  could  perform  on  the  AIT. 

•  The  task  had  to  be  one  such  that  expert 
pilots  were  available  either  from  Williams 
or  Luke  AFB  to  act  as  subject  matter 
experts  (SMEs). 

•  The  subtask  Itself  and  knowledge  used  to 
perform  the  task  must  be  unclassified. 

•  The  task  must  be  primarily  cognitive. 

•  The  task  must  be  relatively  limited  in 
scope  and  unrelated  to  other  tasks. 

The  cognitive  subtask  chosen  for  the  training 
program  consists  of  using  the  F-16  radar  to 
"develop  the  big  picture"  during  an  air 
Intercept.  In  other  words,  the  process  of 
searching  a  given  airspace  and  developing  a 
mental  model  of  aircraft  activity  within  that 
space.  Subtasks  include  searching  for  targets 
using  the  T~\C  radar  search  mode,  evaluating 
the  nature  of  target  aircraft  activity  using 
additional  radar  modes,  and  developing  a 
complete  and  accurate  mental  representation 
of  the  air  space  before  deciding  on  a  group  to 
target.  For  this  particular  project,  the  task 
was  further  constrained  such  that  a  pilot  is 
performing  th^se  subtasks  without  help  or 
outside  communication. 

In  standard  terminology,  this  task  essentially 
consists  of  using  the  radar  for  searching  and 
sorting.  While  not  quite  accurate,  for  the 
sake  of  expediency.  In  this  paper  we  will  refer 
to  the  task  as  "sorting." 

Cognitive  Task  Analysis 

Conceptual  graph  analysis  was  used  to  carry 
out  the  cognitive  task  analysis. 

Document  Analysis.  The  first  step  in  the 
analysis  consisted  of  translating  existing 
documentation  relative  to  the  subtask  into 
conceptual  graph  structures.  Working  at 
Armstrong  Laboratorie: ,  a  ducun  dui-uineriii 
were  reviewed  and  all  information  relevant  to 
the  task  and  its  subtasks  was  translated  into 
conceptual  graph  structures.  The  dccunients 
included  basic  conceptual  booklets  on  the  fire 


control  rftdar  system  and  training  manuals  for 
performing  air  intercepts.  Approximately  12 
conceptual  subgraphs  were  first  drawn  on 
drafting  velum  (to  be  able  to  see  the  big 
picture),  and  then  converted  to  one  large 
computer-based  network  using  a  special 
version  of  "SemNet"  (Fisher,  Saletti, 
Patterson,  Thornton,  Lipson,  &  Spring,  1990) 
on  a  Macintosh  personal  computer.  This  pro¬ 
gram  displays  all  of  the  nodes  and  arcs  in 
either  graphic  or  list  format.  It  program  also 
has  several  search  and  traversal  mechanisms. 

The  document  analysis  took  approximately  80 
man-hours;  much  of  this  time  consisted  of 
identifying  the  specific  subtasks  to  be  Included 
and  carefully  combing  through  the  documents 
to  find  applicable  material.  Most  of  the 
information  obtained  from  the  documentation 
pertained  to  the  radar  system:  it's  functional 
components,  descriptions  of  radar  modes,  etc. 
While  a  moderate  degree  of  information  was 
also  found  for  flying  intercepts,  little  was 
found  for  how  to  use  the  various  radar  modes 
for  searching  and  sorting. 

Structured  Interviews.  Interviews  were 
carried  out  with  nine  SMEs  consisting  of  F-16 
pilots.  F-iS  pilots,  aiiu  ItisCiuctor  pilots.  For 
each  SME.  the  (paper-based)  graphs  were 
evaluated  to  determine  what  information  was 
inconsistent  or  missing.  The  SMEs  were  given 
question  probes  based  on  the  graphs  (see 
Gordon  &  Gill,  1992)  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information. 

In  the  interviews,  pilots  described  their  use  of 
the  various  radar  modes  for  searching  and 
sorting  activities.  Some  pilots  focused  mostly 
on  strategies  for  carrying  out  the  Intercept, 
and  did  not  seem  iu  fucus  substantially  on  the 
radar  modes.  Other  pilots  discussed  radar 
modes  in  conjunction  with  other  strategy 
information,  and  indicated  that  various  modes 
are  most  appropriate  only  under  certain 
circumstances.  All  interviews  were  tape- 
recorded,  and  the  information  was  sub¬ 
sequently  added  to  the  graphs.  One  pilot  (F- 
15)  had  goal  hierarchy  information  that  was 
substantially  different  from  the  other  SMEs; 
this  information  was  translated  into  a  separate 
graph. 

The  graphs  were  greatly  expanded  through  the 
structured  intei>ic*»  piucc^s.  The  Ifitcr- 
viewing  and  graphing  processes  took 
somewhere  between  120  and  160  man-hours 


on  the  part  of  the  researcher.  The  combined 
graphs  at  this  point  had  approximately  1100 
links.  While  much  Information  was  gained,  it 
was  apparent  that  some  of  the  task  was 
performed  using  perceptual  or  "implicit 
procedural*  knowledge  not  easily  verbalized. 
For  this  reason,  observation  with  Inductive 
analysis  was  next  performed. 

Observation  and  Inductive  Analysis.  For  this 
part  of  the  task  analysis,  two  F-16  pilots  and 
one  F-15  pilot  performed  numerous  air 
intercepts  on  the  AIT  simulator.  In  each 
scenario,  they  were  required  to  search  for 
targets  and  determine  the  number  of  groups, 
number  of  individual  targets,  and  location  of 
»!l  targets.  They  then  decided  on  one 
group/plane  to  intercept,  and  flew  the 
simulator  in  for  the  intercept.  Once  It 
became  apparent  that  they  either  would  or 
would  not  make  the  Intercept,  the  scenario 
was  terminated.  All  scenarios  were  video¬ 
taped  and  the  radar  screen  was  also  recorded 
separately  for  clarity  In  the  review  process. 
In  this  way,  we  were  able  to  determine  the 
general  activity  of  the  pilot  as  well  as  his 
specific  use  of  the  radar  at  all  times. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  performance  of  the 
three  pilots  that  the  F-15  pilot  was  the  most 
expert  at  using  the  radar  and  its  various 
modes  for  searching  and  sorting.  For  this 
reason,  the  F-15  pilot  was  asked  to  participate 
in  follow-up  reviews  of  the  tapes  and 
additional  structured  interviews.  During 
reviews  of  the  tape,  the  expert  gave  expla¬ 
nations  for  cognitive  and  behavioral  activity 
during  the  scenarios.  These  review  sessions 
were  tape-recorded. 

Sased  on  researchers'  analysis  of  the 
videotapes  as  well  as  the  expert  reviews  of 
those  videotapes,  additional  Information  was 
added  to  the  conceptual  graph  structure. 
Most  of  this  was  of  the  £oal  hierarchy  type  of 
Information;  what  to  do.  for  what  reasons,  ar.d 
under  what  circumstances.  In  creating  a 
traditional  expert  system,  this  Information 
becomes  the  IF-THEN  rules  of  the  system. 

The  observation,  retrospective  inductive 
analysis,  and  expansion  cf  the  graphs  took 
approximately  120  hours  on  the  part  of  the 
researcher.  At  this  point,  the  combined  graph 


Findings  From  The  Cognitive  Task  Analysis. 

The  conceptual  graph  analysis  resulted  In  a 
large  and  useful  conceptual  graph  structure. 
The  use  of  several  SMEs  revealed  the  fact  that 
■while  all  pilots  were  experts  at  their  job, 
'ome  were  more  expert  than  others  at  using 
the  radar  modes  for  searching  and  sorting.  In 
particular,  the  F-15  pilot  was  extremely  adept 
at  this  task,  undoubtedly  because  It  Is  a  more 
central  part  of  that  job  (Alr-to-Air  Intercepts) 
than  the  F-16  pilot  who  focuses  more 
frequently  on  Air-to-Ground  missions. 

The  conceptual  graph  structures  showed  that 
some  of  the  knowledge  used  for  searching  and 
sorting  is  verbalizable  declarative  knowledge, 
while  some  of  it  is  a  more  difficult  to  verbalize 
implicit/procedural  type  of  knowledge. 
However,  this  latter  type  of  knowledge  was 
simple  enough  in  structure  that  we  were  able 
to  induce  the  concepts  and  interrelationships 
from  behavior,  and  make  it  explicit  In  the 
graphs. 

Front-End  Analysis:  Determining  the 
Appropriate  Expert  System  Technology 

Once  the  conceptual  graphs  were  complete 
and  the  performance  data  base  obtained,  it 
was  possible  to  analyze  the  task  with  respect 
to  the  underlying  cognitive  characteristics. 
Gordon  (1991)  reviewed  several  expert  system 
technologies  and  suggested  that  certain 
characteristics  of  the  task  along  with  user 
needs  wiil  determine  the  most  appropriate 
expert  system  technology.  The  technologies 
are  shown  in  Table  2. 

The  major  task  characteristics  used  In  the 
decision  heuristic  include: 

•  Whether  it  is  a  stable  or  unstable  stimulus 
environment  (do  stimuli  and  therefore 
decision  rules  undergo  change  over  time) 

•  Whether  there  is  subjective  judgment 
(preference) 

•  Whether  the  task  knowledge  base  is 
narrow  or  broad  and  complex 

•  Whether  the  task  knowledge  base  is  well- 
defined  or  ill-defined 


Table  2.  Potential  architectures  for  expert 
systems  used  In  training  programs. 


SYMBOLIC/ANALYTIC 
Traditional  rule  sets 
Rule  sets  with  explanation  capabilities 
Fuzzy  logic  systems 
Static  classifiers 

Classifiers  with  genetic  algorithms 
Model-based  systems 

CONNECTIONIST 
Neural  networks 

Neural  networks  with  connection  weights 
for  explanation 

CASE-BASED 

Case-based  reasoning,  retrieval 
Case-based  reasoning,  analytical  ability 


•  Whether  expert  performance  is  rule  based, 
analytical,  perceptual,  or  a  combination 

Application  of  the  heuristic  consists  of 
identifying  where  the  particular  domain  lies  on 
several  dimensions  and  then  using  the  Table 
published  In  Gordon  (1991)  to  identify  the 
appropriate  expert  system  technology. 

The  task  analyzed  In  this  project  is 
characterized  by  a  dynamic  environment  where 
information  is  obtained  by  the  pilot  in  a 
sequential  manner.  The  knowledge  base  is 
large  and  complex  (many  Interrelationships), 
but  relatively  well-defined.  Expert  perfo*"- 
mance  Is  based  on  analysis,  rules,  and 
perceptual  performance.  In  addition,  the  time 
to  perform  the  sorting  task  is  extremely 
short.  This  last  characteristic  suggests  that 
two  training  approaches  using  expert  systems 
are  possible:  either  feedback  from  the  system 
as  the  pilot  is  performing  the  sorting  task,  or 
feedback  after  the  pilot  has  performed  the 
sort. 

ConslHer  the  first  case,  feedback  during  task 
performance.  In  this  case,  certain  types  of 
system  are  not  likely  to  be  appropriate,  for 
example,  a  case-based  reasoning  approach  is 
not  likely  to  be  helpful  because  the  time 


required  for  the  pilot  to  process  the  case  and 
make  an  appropria  ■.  conversion  Is  limited. 

A  rule-based  expert  sy:tem  might  be  used  If 
hardware  allowed  direct  access  to  situational 
cues  and  timely  provision  of  an  answer.  Other 
acceptable  systems  include  classrflers  with  or 
without  genetic  algorithms.  The  major  draw¬ 
back  with  this  approach  is  that  the  provision 
of  additional  explanatory  Information  would 
prove  disruptive. 

More  likely,  the  ti'aince  would  perform  the 
task  on  a  simulator,  without  guidance,  and 
then  an  expert  system  would  be  consulted  for 
feedback.  To  determine  the  most  appropriate 
expert  system  technology,  the  following 
analysis  was  performed; 

I  .  For  the  task  of  sorting,  the  answer  cannot 
be  gained  from  nalysis  of  a  complete  system 
model,  therefore  the  "model-based  system" 
approach  is  not  apn-opriate. 

2.  The  task  is  characterized  as  ill-defined, 
complete,  and  relatively  narrow.  The  task  Is 
performed  by  a  novice-trainee,  who  pre¬ 
sumably  would  want  explanations  to 
accompany  "answers,"  This  points  to  the  use 
cf  one  of  the  following  types  of  expert  system: 

•  Rule-based  witn  explanation  capability 

»  Classifiers  with  some  type  of  explanation 
capability 

•  Case-based  reaso  ',ig  with  analytical  ability 

Because  the  task  is  information  or  verbal- 
based  as  well  as  perceptual,  a  neural  network 
alone  would  probably  not  be  the  best  choice. 

SU,^;j|ARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  cognitive  task  analysis  method,  conceptual 
graph  analysis,  was  successfully  applied  to  the 
defensive  counter  air  mission  subtask  of 
"sorting'  using  the  fire  control  radar  system. 
We  were  able  to  Identify  the  goals  and  actions 
required  to  perform  the  task,  the  various 
conditions  for  alternative  methods  of 
perfsirmlng  the  task,  and  the  situational  cres 
used  to  choose  among  the  alternative  subgoal 
hierarenies.  Pilots  were  able  to  verbalize 
most  of  this  information  Irs  great  detail  during 
question  probe  sessions.  However,  It  was  also 
necessary  to  observe  actual  task  performance 
to  identify  some  of  the  conditions  under  which 


pilots  used  various  strategies.  For  the  SME 
who  was  used  most  heavily  for  the  analysis,  It 
was  helpful  to  Intersperse  performance 
sessions  with  follow-up  structured  Interviews. 
We  found  that  the  SME  performance  was  very 
consistent  with  rules  verbalized  via  interviews. 

The  conceptual  graph  analysis  resulted  in  a 
knowledge  base  In  network  for,Tiat,  with 
approximately  I SOO  links.  This  knowledge 
base  will  yiaid  the  information  required  to 
develop  a  cognitive  part-task  trainer  with  an 
embedded  expert  system. 

Analysis  of  the  cognitive  characrerlstics  of  the 
task,  as  well  as  analysis  of  user  needs,  was 
successfully  performed,  and  suggested  several 
appropriate  expert  system  technologies.  This 
is  a  preliminary  Indication  that  the  heuristic 
developed  for  expert  system  selection  was 
adaptable  to  the  context  of  Instructional 
system  design.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
Implement  the  system  as  an  actual  training 
program. 
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The  Virtuol  Time  (VT)  concept  is  on  unique  new  monipulotion  of  time  in  the  context  of  Virtuol  Reolity.  VT  refers  to  a 
Virtuol  Reolity  paradigm  thot  monipulotes  time  under  the  control  of  the  operotor,  instructor,  or  software.  Current  Virtual 
Reolity  environments  allow  operators  to  control  space.  Virtuol  Time  extends  operotor  control  to  vary  the  flow  of 
"simuloted  time",  thot  is,  "Time-Worp"  the  virtual  environment.  A  hypothesis  of  the  immersive  nature  of  Virtuol  Reolity 
which  tightly  binds  on  individual’s  "time  norm"  to  the  speed  of  environmentol  cues  is  presented  ond  provides  the 
framework  within  which  to  define  the  VT  concept.  The  pilot  study  presented  in  this  poper  con  olso  be  chorocterized  os 
the  first  use  and  extension  of  the  Above  Real-Time  Troining  (ARTT)  porodigm.  In  this  opplicotion  of  Virtual  Time, 
twenty-eight  university  students  performed  o  simple  tracking  ond  torgeting  tosk  under  two  levels  of  time  compression, 
(i.e.,  I.Ox,  1,7x).  All  subjects  were  then  tested  in  o  reol-time  (I.Ox)  environment.  This  study  investigoted  o  virtuol 
block  grobbing  tosk.  The  block  moved  in  o  three  dimensionol  virtuol  environment  and  subjects  were  required  to  use  a 
Virtuol  Reolity  glove  to  trock  ond  grab  the  block.  In  the  block  grab  tosk  the  mean  performonce  for  the  VT  (1.7x) 
trained  group  performed  twice  os  fast  os  the  control  group  (I.Ox)  during  testing  (tronsfer  of  troining)  when  both 
groups  were  tested  at  reol  time.  Post  test,  o  set  of  questionnaires  were  odministered  to  subjects  in  order  to  estoblish 
the  perceived  temporal  and  workload  demands  of  the  task.  The  results  from  these  questionnoires  indicoted  that  within 
both  subject  groups  (I.Ox  and  1.7x),  there  were  no  significant  differences  detected  between  the  perceived  temporol  and 
mentol  demands  of  the  testing  ond  training  phoses.  This  indicotes  that  the  VT  group  did  not  perceive  the  chonge  in 
temporol  demands  between  the  troining  (1.7x)  ond  the  testing  (I.Ox)  phases.  There  were,  however,  significant 
differences  in  the  perceived  temporol  demonds  between  subject  groups.  The  VT  group  perceived  less  temporol  demonds 
during  the  testing  (1.0x)  phase  thon  the  control  group.  These  results  indicote  thot  VT  is  o  potentiol  meons  of 
exploiting  an  existing  ability  of  humans  (time  odoptobility)  within  virtuol  troining  environments  in  order  to  achieve 
performance  enhancement  in  reol-time  situotions.  ARTT  onologies  ond  porollel  concepts  ore  discussed  including  o 
synthesis  of  multi  disciplinary  support  for  Virtual  Time.  Conclusions  ond  novel  future  reseorch  directions  ore  presented. 
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for  ECC  Internotionol  Corporation's  R&D  Department  whose  speciolties  include  reol-time  grophics,  firmware  ond  human 
sensory  obilities.  He  hos  been  involved  with  simulotion  for  11  years  and  hos  concentroted  on  ARTT  research  for  the 
post  4  yeors.  He  is  member  of  IEEE,  ACM,  ond  SIGRAPH. 
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of  Industrial  Engineering  ot  Purdue  University.  She  is  currently  developing  o  colloborotive  Virtuol  Reality  (VR)  effort  at 
UCF,  whose  objective  is  to  focilitote  the  wide-spread  use  of  VR  technology.  She  is  also  involved  with  ergonomic 
research  ot  NASA  KSC,  where  space  shuttle  operations  ore  being  onolyzed  in  terms  of  processing  and  scheduling 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Virtuol  Time  (VT)  concept  is  o  unique  new 
monipulotion  of  time  in  the  context  of  Virtuol  Reality. 
VT  refers  to  o  Virtual  Reality  (VR)  porodigm  that 
monipulotes  time  under  the  control  of  the  operator, 
instructor,  or  software.  Current  Virtual  Reality 
environments  allow  operators  to  control  spoce.  Virtuol 
Time  extends  operator  control  to  vory  the  flow  of 
"simulated  time",  that  is,  "Time-Warp"  the  virtual 
environment.  This  pilot  study  con  be  chorocterized  os 
the  first  use  ond  extension  of  the  Above  Reol-Time 
Training  (ARTT)  porodigm,  to  a  Virtual  Reality 
environment  (Guckenberger.et  al,  1992).  Prior 
successful  reseorch  results  with  ARTT  on  simulotors 
encouroged  the  extension  of  time  manipulation  to  o 
Virtual  Reality  environment.  The  hypothesis  of  this 
study  is  that  the  immersive  nature  of  virtual 
environments  will  bind  on  indlviduol’s  time  norm  to  the 
speed  of  environmentol  cues  presented  in  the  VR 
environment. 

In  prior  research  using  ARTT  on  tonk  gunnery, 
(Guckenberqer,  et  ol,  1992),  post  test  questions 
indicated  that  subjects  were  unable  to  distinguish  time 
compression  changes  during  the  experiment.  Subjects 
were  unable  to  distinguish  changing  from  a  I.Ox  to  o 
1.7x  condition  ond  were  also  unable  to  distinguish  o 
1.7x  Irom  0  2.0x  condition.  Additionally,  post  test 
comments  from  on  ARTT  study  with  US  Air  Force  pilots 
on  port  tosk  F-16  trainers  further  supported  the 
hypothesis  that  subjects  ore  unable  to  distinguish 
between  less  than  2X  changes  in  time  compression. 
Both  of  these  studies  measured  the  perceived  temporal 
demonds  via  on  Informal-  post-task  query. 

An  ottempt  wos  made  in  this  study  to  use  well 
estoblished  and  validoted  scales  to  meosure  perceived 
temporol  demonds  ond  to  determine  if  the  time  norm 
hypothesis  extends  to  the  virtuol  environment. 


BACKGROUND 

There  is  o  growing  body  of  research  showing  the  "Time 
Adoptobility"  of  Man  (Holubor,  1962,  Kolf,  1973,  Hoey, 
1976.  Vidulich,  1983,  Motin  &  Boff,  1988, 
Guckenberqer,  et  al,  1992).  Virtual  Time  (VT)  is  a 
method  of  exploiting  on  existing  obility  of  humons 
(time  odoptobility)  with  existing  capacity  in  Virtuol 
Reolity  environments  (i.e.  software  only  changes  to 
virtual  form  ond  function).  The  VT  concept  con  be 
characterized  os  a  synthesis  of  emerging  man- 
mochine  interface  technologies  thot  monipulote  time 
(i.e.,  RAP-COM,  ARTT).  Virtuol  time  investigotions  ore 
based  upon  human  time  perception  and  can  be  viewed 
os  on  extension  of  Above  Reol-Time  Troining  research. 

Psychophysical  reseorch  into  time  perception  hos 
shown  the  relotivistic  nature  of  time  perception  in 
humons.  (Jones.  1976,  Toumodge,  1990,  ond  Skelly, 
1993).  Relotivistic  noture  is  defined  os  linking  an 
individuol’s  perception  of  time  to  his/her  "stimulation 
state"  or  "time  norm".  This  is  anologous  to  Einstein’s 
theory  of  speciol  relotivily  which  links  relotive  velocities 
to  0  particular  observer’s  frame  of  reference.  It  is 
noteworthy  thot  this  onology  wos  orrived  ot 
independently  by  inaividuols  in  three  different  fields 
(Jones.  1976,  Toumodge,  1990,  and  Guckenberqer,  et 
ol,  1992).  Working  models  of  relative  perception  in 
oudio  training  have  been  proposed  (Hohn  &  Jones, 
1981).  Current  work  is  being  done  to  extend  these 
audio  findings  to  the  oreno  of  visual  training  (Skelly, 
1993,  Guckenberqer,  et  al,  1992).  These  studies 
provide  VT  and  ARTT  with  a  firm  theoretical  bosis  upon 
which  to  build.  These  studies  indicate  thot  time 
perception  con  be  oltered  if  o  porticularly  boring  or 
interesting  tosk  is  introduced,  or  if  the  arousol  state  of 
the  subject  is  chonged  through  external  environmentol 
cues  -(Porosuraman,  1986).  Humons  perceive  time 
differently  depending  upon  the  individuol’s  "stimulation 
state"  or  "time  norm".  This  stimulation  state  is  based, 
in  port,  on  the  sensory  cues  in  the  environment  and 
the  interactivity  level  between  the  individuol  ond  his  or 
her  environment. 
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Virluol  environmenls,  mulli-sensory  worlds  which  con 
be  monipuloted  by  users,  provide  highly  inleroclive 
experierrces.  II  is  therefore  reosonoble  to  suggest  that 
the  immersive  noture  of  Virtual  Reality,  coupled  with 
virtuol  time,  con  olter  on  individuol’s  "stimulotion  state" 
or  "lime  norm".  It  is  olso  suggested  thot  the  resulting 
perception  of  time  elicited  by  o  porticulor  stimulotion 
stote  forms  a  "time  frome  of  reference"  for  that 
individual.  If  the  stimulotion  environment  is  altered, 
the  individuol’s  lime  frame  of  reference  will 
correspondingly  recolibrote  (without  the  individuals 
conscious  aworeness)  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
new  time  demonds  of  the  environment. 

When  an  individuol's  subjective  time  reference  is 
perceived  os  long,  it  moy  offer  o  unique  odvonloge  for 
providing  training  on  critical  high  performance  skills. 
This  ortificiolly  occeleroted  frome  of  reference  moy  give 
the  operotor  more  "perceived  time"  in  which  to  octuolly 
perform  key  elements  of  the  mission.  It  moy  be 
suggested  thot  the  very  perception  (i.e.  realization) 
thot  the  operotor  hos  more  time  moy  leod  to  better 
decision  making  ond  situolional  oworeness.  It  moy 
give  the  operotor  the  edge  that  mokes  the  difference 
in  todoy’s  modern  bottlefield.  Due  to  the  foot  thot  Vf 
troining  occurs  in  the  some  exact  environment  os 
reol-time  testing  (i.e.,  the  task  stimuli  and  required 
responses  ore  the  some;  time  is  the  only  variable 
monipuloted),  no  negative  Ironsfer  should  be  expected 
(Holding,  1965).  In  (act,  due  to  the  similority  between 
the  task  stimuli  and  required  responses,  a  high 
transfer  between  troining  ond  testing  should  be 
expected.  This  meons  thot  more  economic  troining 
con  occur  on  existing  VR  simulotors  by  occeleroting 
the  internol  time  flow.  The  simplest  cose  for  VT  is 
improved  VR  simulator  usage  either  by  more  triols  per 
unit  time  per  trainee,  or  higher  trainee  throughput. 


m  HISTORY 

Time  compression  has  been  studied  with  ARTT  in  flight 
simulotors.  Above-Real-Time  Training  (ARTT).  refers  to 
0  troining  porodigm  that  ploces  the  operator  in  o 
simuloted  environment  thot  functions  ol  faster  thon 
normal  time.  In  the  cose  of  oir  combot  maneuvering,  a 
successful  tocticol  oir  intercept  which  might  normolly 
loke  five  minutes,  would  be  compressed  into  two  or 
three  minutes.  All  operotions  of  the  intercept  would 
correspondingly  be  occeleroted  such  os  oirspeed,  turn 
ond  bonk  velocities,  weopons  flyout,  and  performance 


of  the  odversory.  In  the  presence  of  these  lime 
constroints,  the  pilot  would  be  required  to  perform  the 
some  mission  tosks  to  the  some  performance  criterio- 
-os  he  would  in  a  reel  time  environment.  Such  o 
troining  porodigm  represents  o  departure  from  the 
intuitive,  but  not  often  supported,  feeling  that  the  best 
practice  is  determined  by  the  troining  environment  with 
the  highest  fidelity.  ARTT  hos  been  implemented 
economicolly  on  existing  simulators.  It  is  important  to 
reolize  that  ARTT  applications  require  the  simulated 
velocity  of  the  targets  ond  other  entities  to  increose, 
NOT  the  updote  rote.  Over  25  years  ago,  NASA  flight 
test  engineers  recognized  thot  if  one  could  progrom  o 
simulator  to  operate  in  "fast  lime",  one  could  give  test 
pilots  0  more  occurote  experience  or  "feel"  of  reol- 
word  stresses  thot  would  be  present  in  the  oircroft 
(Kolf  1973,  Hoey  1976). 

The  origin  of  support  for  ARTT,  in  simulators,  comes 
from  onecdotal  reports  from  NASA.  Reseorchers  at  the 
NASA  Oryden  Flight  Reseorch  Center  during  the  X-15 
progrom  in  the  lote  1960's  needed  o  mechonism  to 
address  the  X-15  test  pilots’  post  flight  comments  of 
being  "olways  behind  the  oirplone..."  and  "...  never 
colching  up"  (Thompson,  1965).  Cleorly,  there  were 
some  differences  between  the  perceived  time  in  the 
well-procticed  simulotor  flights  ond  perceived  time  in 
the  experimentol  oircroft.  The  first  time  NASA  used 
fosf  time  simulotion  wos  toward  the  end  of  the  X-15 
program.  Pilots  compared  practice  runs  ot  various 
time  conslonts  with  flights  they  hod  alreody  flown.  A 
fosl  time  constont  of  1.5x  felt  closest  to  their  flight 
experience  ond  wos  plonned  on  being  Implemented  in 
the  lifting  body  progroms.  Lock  of  funding  precluded 
the  progrom  from  fully  developing  the  capability, 
however,  NASA's  test  pilots  ol  DFRC  hove  endorsed  the 
benefits  of  using  "fast  lime"  simulation  os  part  of  the 
troining  process  (Kolf  1973,  Hoey  1976). 

Past  studies  (Vidulich,  Yeh,  ond  Schneider,  1983)  hove 
exomined  the  utility  of  lime  compression  as  on  aid  for 
troining  o  basic  air  traffic  control  skill  (a  high 
performonce  skill).  One  group  practiced  intercepting 
on  oircroft  with  the  target  plone  Iraveling  ot  260  knots. 
The  second  group  procticed  the  intercept  ol  5200 
knots  -  20  times  real  time!  The  subjects  in  the  in  the 
260  knot  group  received  5-6  trials  per  hour  during 
troining,  while  those  in  the  5200  knott  group  received 
between  72-80  triols  per  hour.  Both  groups  were  then 
tested  in  real  lime. 
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The  lime  compressed  qroup  wos  siqnificanlly  belter  at 
idenlifyirrg  the  lurr^  point  (i.e.,  the  point  at  which  the 
oir  troffic  controller  commands  o  turn  in  order  to 
intercept  on  oircrofl);  there  was  no  difference  between 
groups  on  eslimotinq  roll  out  heoding  for  the  intercept. 

Researchers  ot  ECC  ond  the  University  of  Centrol 
Florido  (Guckenberger,  et  ol  1992)  used  a  toble  top 
tonk  gunnery  simulator  to  troin  subjects  on  three  tonk 
gunnery  scenorios  under  five  acceleration  foctors  (i,e„ 
I.Ox,  1.5x.  2.0x,  sequential,  ond  mixed).  The  results 
of  this  study  demonstrated  thot  Iroining  time  could  be 
cut  up  to  50%,  with  performonce  stoyinq  equot  to 
(sequentiol,  1.5x)  or  surpassing  (mixed,  2,0x)  a  real¬ 
time  control  qroup  (I.Ox).  Further,  in  one  ARTT  qroup 
(mixed  presentotion)  the  mean  performonce  score  were 
50%  higher  thon  the  control  group  (I.OX).  Another 
study  (Guckenberger,  el  ol  1993),  used  ARTT  on  F-16 
port-tosk  simulotors  and  produced  o  28%  increose  in 
the  occurocy  of  performing  emergency  procedures  by 
USAF  pilots. 

RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES  AND  HYPOTHESES 

The  objectives  of  this  study  wos  to  conduct  reseorch 
reqordinq: 

1.  The  relotive  effectiveness  of  virtuol  lime  troining 
versus  convenlionol  troining  in  the  some  virtual 
environment.  Specifically,  this  study  ottempls  to 
systemoticolly  meosure  the  benefits  of  Above 
Real-Time  Training  to  subjects  when  they  ore 
tronsferred  to  reel  time  testing  conditions  in  o 
Virtual  Reolity  environment. 

2.  The  time  odoptobility  of  humons,  thot  is,  changes 
In  lime  compression  conditions  of  virtual  time  ore 
mirrored  by  human  lime  odaptobilily  so  thot 
subjects  ore  unoble  to  differentiote  between 
different  lime  occelerolion  conditions.  Specifically, 
this  study  otlcmpts  to  meosure  the  perceived 
worklood  demonds  of  individuols  in  VT  and  reol- 
time  settings  using  well  estoblished  and  validofed 
methods. 

Bosed  on  prior  reseorch  (Vidulich,  Yeh,  and  Schneider, 
198.5,  Guckenberger,  el  ol,  1992,  1993),  it  wos 
expected  thot  (raining  in  o  lime  accelerated 
environrnenl  would  lead  to  poor  performonce  versus  o 
control  group  during  Iroining,  bul  would  leod  to  greotcr 


performonce  on  a  real-time  transfer  tosk  .  Second, 
bosed  on  the  post  test  comments  in  prior  ARTT  studies 
(Guckenberger,  et  ol,  1992,  1993),  it  wos  expected 
thot  VT  subjects  would  be  unoble  to  differentiote 
between  varied  lime  conditions.  Finolly,  it  was 
expected  thot  Iroining  under  vorious  lime  monipulotions 
would  not  leod  to  negotive  tronsfer  of  training  to  o 
reol-time  tosk. 


METHOD 

Subjeds 

Twenty-eight  university  students  served  os  subjects  for 
this  experiment.  All  subjects  were  recruited  on  o 
voiuntory  bosis  in  occordance  with  Americon 
Psychologicol  Associotion  (APA)  Principles  for  Reseorch 
with  Human  Subjects.  Prior  to  testing  subjects  were 
given  written  instructions  informing  them  os  to  the 
qenerol  nolure  of  the  experiment. 

Equipment  ond  Moteriols 

The  experiment  was  run  on  o  Virtuol  Environment 
testbed  developed  ot  the  Institute  for  Simulation  ond 
Troining  ond  funded  by  ARl  (Army  Reseorch  Institute). 
The  test-bed  incorporotes  two  486-50  PC's  with  Intel 
DVI2  video  cords,  o  Polhemus  Fostrok  with  three 
sensors  instolled,  o  Virtual  Research  Helmet  Mounted 
Disploy  (HMD),  o  custom  designed  ropid  gesture 
recognition  glove  (ChordGloves*),  ond  o  drafting  toble. 
The  softwore  was  developed  using  the  WorldToolKit 
library  from  SenseB  Corporolion. 

The  Fostrok  source  wos  mounted  ond  centered  in  the 
bock  of  the  drofting  toble.  Two  Fostrok  sensors  were 
used  for  viewpoint  and  right  hand  tracking.  The 
viewpoint  sensor  was  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  HMD 
with  lip  offsets  odjusled  to  report  volues  exoctly  ot  the 
center  of  the  eyes.  The  bond  sensor  wos  mounted  on 
the  top  of  the  ChordGlove  ond  tip  offsets  were 
calibrated  to  report  volues  ot  the  point  where  the 
thumb  ond  forefinger  touch  in  o  pinching  gesture. 

All  viewing  parometers  were  corefully  colibroted  to 
insure  o  one  to  one  mopping  between  the  drafting 
toble  in  the  reol  world  ond  o  model  of  the  toble  in  the 
virtuol  world.  Standard  WorldToolKit  functions  for 
parallax,  convergence  and  Fostrok  sensors  were 
modified  to  improve  this  mopping.  Sensor  position  ond 
orienlotion  from  (he  hand  sensor  wos  directly  coupled 
to  0  jock  shoped  cursor  ond  octed  os  o  3D  mouse. 
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Pinching  contocls  between  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
detected  by  the  ChordGloves  caused  o  cursor  color 
chonge  and,  represented  mouse  button  events. 

Procedure 

In  this  opplicotion  of  Virtual  Time,  twenty-eight 
subjects  performed  o  simple  trocking  and  targeting 
task  under  two  levels  of  time  compression,  (i.e.,  l.Ox, 
1.7x).  All  subjects  were  then  tested  in  o  reol-time 
(I.Ox)  environment. 

The  individual  subjects  were  osked  to  toke  o  seat  in  o 
choir  which  hod  no  wheels  ond  move  close  enough  to 
the  drofting  table  so  they  could  comfortobly  reoch  the 
top  and  center  of  the  toble.  Subjects  were  given 
verbal  instructions  on  whot  they  were  to  look  for  in  the 
virtual  world.  Subjects  were  informed  thot  o  30  block 
would  be  moving  bock,  forword  left  to  right  up  and 
down  while  moving  in  a  random  3D  pottern,  They  were 
then  Instructed  to  place  o  glove  onto  their  hand  ond  a 
helmet  was  ploced  on  their  heads.  Subjects  were  then 
told  thot  the  screen  cursor  represented  o  point 
between  the  forefinger  ond  thumb.  If  they  positioned 
the  center  of  the  crosshairs  inside  the  target  and 
pinched  their  thumb  and  forefinger  together  the  torget 
would  disappeor  and  end  thot  trial.  The  subject’s 
objective  wos  to  grab  the  virluol  block  os  quickly  os 
possible  ond  each  trial  did  not  end  until  subjects 
successfully  grobbed  the  block. 

Eoch  subject  performed  eighteen  trials:  Three 

lomiliorizotion  triols,  ten  training  triols  ond  five  testing 
(transfer  of  troining)  trials.  Five  subjects  were 
randomly  assigned  to  the  Above  Real-Time  Training 
group  (1.7x)  and  five  to  the  control  group  (I.Ox). 
Subjects  were  given  the  three  familiarization  trials  ot 
their  ossigned  speed  and  then  o  one  minute  breok. 
Next  the  ten  troining  trials  began,  ogoin  at  the  some 
ossigned  speed.  When  this  was  complete,  another  one 
minute  break  wos  given.  For  the  lost  five  testing  (for 
transfer  of  training)  trials  the  control  group  wos  ogoin 
tested  ot  I.Ox,  while  the  Above  Real-Time  VT  group, 
who  received  troining  ot  1.7x,  wos  olso  tested  ot  the 
I.Ox  rote. 

In  order  to  determine  if  perceived  workload  demands 
were  siqnificontly  different  between  the  Above  Reol- 
Time  VT  group  ond  the  control  groups  three 
questionnaires  were  administered.  These  questionnoires 
were  developed  by  modifying  the  Wewerinke  (Wewerinke, 
1974),  which  is  0  modified  Copper-Harper  scole 
(Cooper  ond  Horper,  1969),  and  NASA  Task  Lood  Index 


(TLX)  (Hart  ond  Stovelond,  1988)  surveys.  Both  of 
these  scoles  ore  welt  estoblished  and  volidoled. 

The  modified  Wewerinke  scale  (Wewerinke,  1974)  was 
used  os  the  bosis  for  two  questionnoires,  one 
measuring  perceived  temporal  demands  and  the  other 
perceived  mentol  demonds.  The  temporol  demand 
survey  measured  perceived  temporal  demonds  of  the 
task  on  0  scale  ranging  from  0-  completely  leisurely, 
very  slow  pace  (i.e.,  on  elderly  person  strolling  through 
0  pork)  to  9-  frontic  (i.e.,  the  Olympic  100  meter 
dash).  The  mental  demand  survey  meosured  perceived 
mentol  demonds  of  the  tosk  on  0  scole  ranging  from 
0-  completely  undemondinq,  very  relaxed  and 
comfortoble  (i.e.,  chewing  gum)  to  9-  completely 
demonding  (i.e.,  0  time-pressured  physics  exam). 

The  modified  NASA  TLX  scale  (Hort  and  Stovelond, 
1988)  was  used  to  determine  if  there  were  ony 
perceived  differences  in  the  following  foctors:  mentol, 
physicol,  and  temporol  demonds,  personal  performance, 
frustrotion  level,  ond  effort  level.  The  scole  used  to 
measure  eoch  of  these  factors  ronged  from  Very  Low 
(0)  to  Very  High  (100). 

RESULTS 

Raw  performonce  doto  wos  collected  after  every  triol. 
Summery  doto  wos  then  analyzed  using  o  stotisticol  T 
test.  No  significont  difference  wos  detected  between 
the  performonce  of  the  VT  and  control  groups  during 
both  the  troining  ond  testing  phases.  This  is 
suggested  to  be  due  to  the  smoll  somple  size  used  for 
the  study  (n=28)  and  large  vorionce  in  subjects  initial 
VR  skills.  The  trends  in  the  doto  do,  however,  seem  to 
indicote  benefits  to  the  VT  group  during  testing.  The 
mean  of  the  1.7x  virtuol  time  group  (X=0.81  seconds, 
SD=0.73)  wos  opproximotely  fourty  percent  foster  that 
of  the  control  group  (X=1.36  seconds,  SD=1.42) 
during  the  testing  phase  (see  Figure  1).  The  VT  trend 
seems  to  indicate  increased  performance  similar  to 
prior  ARTT  studies  (Guckenberger,  et  al  1992  1993). 

This  promising  trend  suggests  further  investiqotion  is 
warranted. 

The  meon  scores  for  both  the  real-time  (I.Ox)  ond  the 
Virtuol  Time  (1.7x)  groups  ore  tabled  and  graphicolly 
depicted  on  the  following  page. 


Toble  1  below  depicts  the  means  of  both  groups 
through  oil  three  phoses  of  troining  (in  Sec.). 
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Figure  1;  Descriptive  stotistics  for  the  VT  and  Control 
groups  through  oil  three  phoses  of  troining 


Although  the  experiment  did  not  detect  any  significant 
performance  differences  between  the  Above  Reol-Time 
VT  ond  Control  groups  (which  as  aforementioned  moy 
be  due  to  the  power  of  the  test)  it  would  be  beneficiol 
to  exomine  if  there  were  ony  perceived  worklood 
diflerences  between  these  two  groups. 

There  were  no  significont  differences  detected  in  the 
perceived  mentol  demonds  of  the  Above  Reol-Time  VT 
group  (troining  phase;  X=3.8,  SD=1.I0;  testing  phase; 
X=3.3,  S0=1.20)  ond  the  Control  (troining  phose; 
X-3.7,  SD=2.68;  testing  phase;  X=4.0,  SD=2.98.) 
groups  (training  phose  :  t=0.077.  testing  ;  t=0.487, 
neither  of  which  ore  significant  at  the  O.i  level)  using 
the  modified  Wewerinke  scole. 


For  the  troining  phase  there  were  no  significant 
differences  detected  in  perceived  temporol  demands 
between  the  Above  Real-Time  VT  group  (X=4.6, 
SD=2.51)  ond  Control  (X=4.6.  SD=1.14)  groups  (1=0) 
using  the  modified  Wewerinke  scole.  For  the  testing 
phose.  however,  there  was  o  significont  difference  in 
perceived  temporol  demonds  between  the  two  subject 
groups.  The  Above  Real-Time  VT  group  (X=3.8, 
50=1.10)  perceived  significontly  less  temporol  demonds 
thot  the  Control  group  (X=5.6,  SD=1.52)  during  the 
testing  phose  (t=2.15,  which  is  significant  ol  the  0.1 
level). 

The  results  form  the  modified  NASA  TLX  scole  indicoted 
thot  the  only  foctor  for  which  0  significont  difference 
wos  detected  between  the  two  groups  wos  frustration 
level.  The  Control  group  (X=20,  SD=  19.04)  perceived 
significontly  less  frustrotion  thot  the  Above  Reol-Time 
VT  group  (X=54.  50=27.93)  during  the  troining  phose 
(l=l249.  which  is  significont  ot  the  0.1  level) 

These  survey  results  indicote  thot  the  Above  Reol-Time 
VT  group,  by  receiving  troining  ot  obove-reol-time 
rotes,  tended  to  find  testing  ot  reol-time  rotes  less 
time  pressured  thon  the  Control  group,  who  received 
training  ot  reol-time  rotes.  Whether  this  perceived 
difference  in  temporol  demonds  tronslotes  into 
differences  in  performonce  hos  yet  to  be  fully  verified. 
The  results  do  indicote,  however,  thot  the  obove-reol- 
time  troining  rotes  tend  to  elicit  0  higher  level  of 
frustrotion  thon  reol-time  troining  rotes. 

These  results  suggest  thot  the  subjects  were  unoble  to 
distinguish  when  they  were  in  I.Ox  from  the  1.7x 
Virtuol  Time  environments.  The  questionnoires  results 
thus  support  the  hypothesis  thot  subjects  would  be 
unoble  to  differentiote  between  different  time 
occelerotion  conditions. 


CONCLUSIONS 

I 

Bosed  upon  the  results  of  this  pilot  study,  tasks  that 
contoin  simple  psychomotor  components  such  os  the 
virtual  block  grob  tosk  seem  to  benefit  form  virtuol 
time  troining,  at  leost  in  terms  of  a  reduction  in 
perceived  temporal  demonds.  The  small  sample  size 
used  in  the  study  is  suggested  to  be  of  insufficient 
resolution  to  show  slolislicol  significance  in 
performonce  time,  but  the  trends  seem  fovoroble  (see 
Figure  1)  and  beor  future  investigation  with  larger 
populotion  samples. 


1)  II  wos  hypolhesized  that  virtual  time  training  would 
be  more  effective  then  conventionol  training  in  the 
some  virtuol  environment.  This  study  did  not  detect  a 
significonl  difference  in  performonce  time  between  the 
two  groups,  but  did  show  the  benefit  of  a  significant 
reduction  in  perceived  temporal  demonds  for  the  VT 
group  os  compared  to  the  control  group  during  testing. 
In  oddition,  there  were  no  differences  detected  in  the 
perceived  level  of  temporal  demonds  within  eoch 
subject  group.  This  result  volidates  the  prior  ARTT 
study  post  test  comments  regording  the  inability  of 
subjects  to  differentiate  between  varied  time  conditions. 

2)  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  both  subject  groups 
(l.0x  k  1.7x)  verbally  complained  ond  accused  the 
experiment  odministrotor  of  "speeding  up  the  blocks", 
ond  "moking  the  test  border"  ofter  their  first  one 
minute  rest  period  between  fomiliorizotion  ond  training. 
The  time  role  wos  constont  for  both  groups  going  from 
familiarization  to  troining!  It  is  suggested  that  the  one 
minute  rest  period  in  virtuol  "blonk"  spoce,  with  its 
lock  of  octive  environmental  stimuli,  slowed  down  a 
subject’s  time  norm.  It  is  further  proposed  thot  when 
subjects  transitioned  bock  into  the  virtual  troining 
environment,  their  time  norm,  which  hod  been 
recolibroted  to  the  "blonk"  state,  wos  disturbed  thus 
leading  to  o  higher  level  of  perceived  temporol 
demands.  This  anecdotal  evidence  suggests  thot  the 
tronsition  lime  to  readjust  the  lime  norm  in  this  cose 
was  one  (1)  minute  or  less.  Although  the  subjects’ 
comments  hove  no  scientific  weight,  it  bears 
remembering  that  the  original  ARTT  application  success 
wos  in  response  to  anecdotal  comments  from  NASA 
test  pilots.  The  tronsition  time  between  different  time 
norms  is  thus  of  interest  and  should  be  a  target  of 
future  reseorch  efforts. 

Finolly,  os  expected  training  under  various  time 
monipulolions  did  not  leod  to  any  negative  transfer  of 
troining  to  o  reol-time  tosk  (i.e.,  the  VT  group  did  not 
perform  significantly  slower  than  the  control  group 
during  the  testing  phase).  As  aforementioned,  this  was 
expected  due  to  the  similarity  in  the  task  stimuli  ond 
response  requirements  of  the  training  and  testing 
phoses  (Holding,  1966). 

A  key  finding  was  the  significant  differences  in  the 
perceived  temporol  demands  between  subject  groups. 
The  VT  group  perceived  less  temporal  demands  during 


the  testing  (l.Ox)  phose  thon  the  control  group.  These 
results  indicate  that  VT  is  a  potential  means  of 
exploiting  on  existing  ability  of  humons  (time 
adoptability)  within  virtuol  training  environments  in 
order  to  achieve  performonce  enhoncement  in  reol- 
time  situations.  Virtual  Time  as  applied  to  the  intrinsic 
time  odoptobility  of  man  is  a  vast  new  field  of  greet 
potential. 

It  is  worth  noting  thot  adding  VT  to  on  existing  Virtuol 
Reolily  environment  for  this  experiment  wos  o  low  cost 
softwore  only  chonge  with  the  software  modificotion 
requiring  less  thot  6  mon  hours.  The  low 
implemenlotion  cost  ond  large  potential  benefits 
coupled  with  current  economic  conditions  suggest  VT 
os  0  timely  solution. 

The  research  results  from  this  experiment  support  the 
on  going  synthesis  of  ARTT  or  Fost-Time  Simulation 
into  0  cohesive  theory.  The  current  theory  schematic 
(i.e.  Appendix  A)  below  encopsuloles  the  progression 
ond  evolution  of  ARTT  theory  into  Virtuol  Time. 

Future  Reseorch  Directions 

Near-term  work  will  focus  on  expending  the  opplicolion 
of  VT  for  emergency  procedure  troining.  The  Silicon 
Grophics  FLIGHT,  DOGFIGHT  ond  Shodow  simulotions 
hove  been  successfully  ollered  to  support  foster  than 
real  time  rates.  Virtuol  environment  versions  of  these 
simulations  ore  oireody  being  developed  on  o  variety  of 
manufactures  hordwore  and  will  be  oltered  to  show 
Virtuol  Time  in  flight  simulotion. 

The  overall  oim  of  the  VT  concept  is  to  exploit  the  time 
odoptobility  of  humons  ond  foster  a  new  woy  of 
thinking  obout  time  manipulation  in  the  humon- 
mochine  interface.  Future  reseorch  directions  include 
safely,  education,  medical,  and  entertoinment 
applications.  For  example,  it  would  be  possible  to 
increase  the  voice  and  data  communicotion  role  over  o 
virtual  network  to  allow  crews  or  teams  to  train  ol 
foster  that  reol-time  rates.  Time  flow  could  be 
monipulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  trainee.  New 
training  methods  that  are  Hme  f/exib/e  would  chonge 
the  form,  fit  ond  function  of  the  humon-mochine 
interface.  Above  Real-Time  VT  programs  are  initiolly 
planned  in  simulation  and  training  with  follow  on  efforts 
involving  the  use  of  VT  in  humon-mochine  interfaces. 


Emergency  procedure  training  for  pilots,  both 
commerciol  ond  militory  is  envisioned  os  the  iniliol 
proving  ground. 

The  use  of  Virluol  Time  to  invesliqote  the  nature  and 
limits  to  the  time  odoptobiliiy  of  man. 

Research  the  tronsition  time  to  change  "lime  norm 
settings",  investigote  if  the  tronsition  lime  is  dependent 
on  the  difference  in  environmentol  time  rote  chonges. 
or  0  fixed  tronsition  time  unoffecled  by  the  amount  of 
environmentol  lime  rote  chonge. 

VR  emersive  noture  binds  humon's  time  norm  even 
more  tightly  than  conventionol  simulolion. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  focus  of  the  investigation  described  in  this  paper  is  the  development  of  a  concise,  yet  rich  knowledge 
representation  paradigm  that  could  be  effectively  and  efficiently  used  to  model  the  intelligent  behavior  of 
simulated  agents  in  a  simulator-based  tactical  trainer  The  behavior  of  these  agents  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  an  adversary  who  would  react  to  a  student's  action  in  a  manner  representative  of  enemy  tactics. 
The  availability  of  this  feature  would  be  of  significant  utility  to  the  training  process  for  two  reasons:  1)  the 
student  would  face  a  realistic  enemy  who  is  knowledgeable  about  tactics  in  the  domain  of  interest  and,  2) 
the  instructor  would  not  have  to  be  burdened  with  playing  the  part  of  the  enemy  in  those  training  systems 
where  this  is  commonly  done. 

The  hypothesis  presented  is  that  whereas  tactical  knowledge  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  context  (i.e., 
the  situation  being  faced),  a  combination  of  script-like  structures  and  pattern-matching  rules  in  an  object- 
oriented  environment  could  serve  as  a  concise  means  of  representing  the  knowledge  involved,  as  well  as 
an  efficient  means  of  reasoning  with  that  knowledge.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  through  the 
development  of  a  prototype  system  that  implemented  the  knowledge  ot  a  submarine  tactical  officer  on  a 
patrol  mission.  The  prototype  was  implemented  in  CLIPS  5.1,  a  rule  and  object  based  expert  system 
shell  de'/eloped  by  NASA.  The  results  cf  the  prototype  show  that  the  combination  of  scripts  and  rules  in 
an  object-oriented  environment  promises  to  meet  the  requirements  described  above. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


The  use  of  intelligent  simulated  agents  in  a 
training  simulation  can  provide  a  more  realistic 
training  experience  to  the  students  than  would 
be  presented  otherwise.  This  is  especially  true 
for  tactical  trainers  where  an  intelligent  agent 
representing  an  adversary  is  able  to  react  and 
counter  the  student’s  action  in  a  realistic  fashion. 


ihus,  a  significant  obstacle  to  the  full-scale 
development  of  AlP’s  for  training  simulators  is 
the  lack  of  a  concise,  yet  rich,  representation 
paradigm  and  reasonrng  scheme  for  the 
Knowledge  and  behavior  involved  in  such  a  task. 
Before  describing  the  approach,  however,  a  look 
at  the  type  of  knowledge  to  be  represented  may 
be  warranted. 


In  many  training  simulators,  the  instructor 
typically  controls  the  simulated  adversaries, 
providing  them  with  intelligent  behavior.  But  this 
can  be  quite  burdensome  to  the  instructor.  The 
presence  of  intelligent  agents  in  a  training 
simulation  that  can  autonomously  react  to  the 
student's  action  in  a  realistic  fashion  would  not 
only  serve  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  process,  but  also  make  it  more  efficient 
by  off-loading  some  of  the  tasks  from  the 
instructor.  Intelligent  simulated  agents  be 
henceforth  referred  to  as  Autonomous  Inleliigent 
Platforms  (or  AlP's). 

But  creating  truly  intelligent  AlP's  is  a  difficult 
task  due  to  the  many  potential  variations  of  any 
scenario,  and  the  multiple  actions  that  can  bo 
taken  for  each  scenario.  A  rule-based  paradigm 
appears  to  be  a  natural  way  to  represent  this 
knowledge,  but  the  numerous  conditions 
resulting  from  the  niany  variations  can  translate 
into  a  large  number  of  rules  for  even  relatively 
simple  tasks.  Alternative  representation  and 
reasoning  paradigms  such  as  model  basod, 
constraint-base  ■<.  or  case-based  reasoning, 
although  promisiiiQ  in  some  respects,  (see 
Borninni  Castillo^)  are  not  "naiural  "  for  this 
'ledge. 


1.1  Tactical  Knowledge 

Tactical  knowledge  is  typically  general  in  nature. 
An  example  of  general  tactical  knowledge  is: 

When  facing  an  inferior  enemy  who 
has  a  tactical  disadvantage,  attack 
as  soon  as  possible  with 
overwheUning  force. 

While  the  rule  is  seemingly  simple  and  straight- 
fonvard,  it  may  be  quite  difficult  for  a  non-expert 
to  identify  what  constitutes  an  "inferior  enemy" 
or  a  "tactical  disadvantage".  It  is.  therefore,  not 
the  knowledge  of  the  above  axiom  that 
separates  an  expert  from  a  non  expert,  but 
rather,  the  ability  to  recognize  an  inferior  enemy 
when  one  is  faced,  and  a  tactical  disadvantage 
when  pertinent  conditions  are  analyzed.  This 
can  be  described  as  the  ability  to  correctly 
recognize  the  situation  and  place  a  tactical 
decision  in  its  proper  context. 

An  expert  would  look  for  key  features  such  as 
the  enemy's  numbers,  their  heavy  weaponry, 
their  defenses,  the  surrounding  terrain,  the 
weather  and  the  enemy's  ability  to  fight  in  it,  the 
element  of  surprise,  etc.  These  would  allow  him 


to  idenJrty  trio  enemy's  strength  and  evaluate  his 
advantage  ot  disadvantage. 

Tactical  experts  arc  proficient  at  their  tcask  by 
recognizing  and  treating  only  tne  key  features  of 
the  situation,  and  abstracting  these  for  use  as 
the  premises  for  the  general  knovnedne.  They 
only  use  a  small  portion  of  the  available  inputs, 
but  they  know  which  ones  to  use. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  tactical  exercise  of 
driving  an  automobile  A  drivoi  is  genor.iiiy 
I'Xjmbarded  with  a  multitude  oi  inputs  when 
driving:  audio  inputs  such  as  engine  noise,  road 
noise,  traffic  noise,  a  blaring  radio,  conversation 
with  passengers,  etc.,  visual  inputs  such  as  the 
instruments,  other  automobiles,  the  surrounding 
scenery,  pedestrians,  etc.;  tactile  inputs  such  as 
vibrations  of  the  car,  the  position  ot  the  steering 
wheel,  the  gear  sh'rfter.  the  clutcti,  etc.  These 
inputs  are  handled  almost  subconsciously  by  an 
expert  driver  when  they  are  all  in  the  normal  or 
expected  range.  However,  if  one  of  these 
should  become  abnormal,  such  as  the  noise  and 
vibrations  that  result  from  a  tire  blowout,  the 
expert  driver  will  immediately  focus  on  these  in 
order  to  recognize  the  present  situation  as  a 
blowout,  while  ignoring  all  the  other  ones.  This 
is  referred  to  as  situational  awareness. 

A  beginning  driver,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
require  significantly  rrwre  concentration  on  the 
many  inputs  perceived,  and  his  her  ability  to 
classify  the  situation  may  be  slower,  and  dr  less 
accurate.  In  the  case  of  a  blowout  at  highway 
speeds,  he/she  may  know  v^hat  course  ot  acidn 
to  follow  when  faced  with  a  blowout,  but  may  not 
recognize  in  a  timely  fashion  that  the  sounds 
and  vibrations  felt  and  heard  are  indicative  ot  a 
blowout. 

Most  tactical  actions  in  the  military  consist  o.’  a 
pre-defined  set  of  actions  which  are  embarked 
upon  after  a  certain  situation  has  been 
recognized.  The  situation  could  bo  a  mission,  a 
set  of  orders,  or  merely  a  reflection  ot  a  specific 
set  of  battle  conditions  at  the  moment  Ttie 
problem  faced  by  military  tacticians,  therefore,  is 
two-fold:  II  how  to  recognize  the  present 

situation  (situational  awareness),  and  2)  vrhat 
to  do  when  the  situation  is  recognized  (referred 
to  as  actionable  information). 

1.2  Description  of  the  Approach 


The  approach  described  here  to  address  the 
above  problem  is  based  on  the  following 
hypotheses; 

1)  There  is  only  a  limited  number  of 
tilings  that  can  take  place  in  any 
situation.  Using  the  example  of  the 
automobile  driver,  it  would  not  be 
normally  expected  that  a  lire  blowout 
take  place  while  waiting  at  a  stop  light. 

This  can  bo  used  to  advantage  to  prune 
the  search  space  of  the  problem,  since 
there  is  no  need  to  consider  a  blowout 
while  waiting  at  a  stoplight.  Getting 
rear-ended,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
much  rrxjre  likely  proposition. 

2)  The  presence  ot  a  new  situation  will 
generally  alter  the  present  course  of 
action  to  some  degree.  For  example, 
the  recognition  of  a  blowout  at  highway 
speeds  will  cause  the  driver  to  attempt 
to  coast  to  a  stop  while  maintaining  a 
firm  grip  on  the  steering  wheel  and 
directing  the  car  towards  the  shoulder  of 
the  road.  Thus,  the  context  changed 
from  one  of  "normal  driving",  to  one  of 
"blowout",  with  its  attendant  actionable 
information.  This  context  remains  in 
etfect  until  the  car  comes  to  a  complete 
slop,  at  which  point  another  situation  will 
be  recognized  and  acted  upon  (e  g.,  get 
out  of  car,  inspect  tire,  change  tire). 

By  associating  the  potential  situations  and 
corresponding  actions  to  specific  contexts,  the 
identification  of  a  situation  can  be  simplified 
because  only  a  subset  of  all  possible  situations 
is  applicable  under  the  active  context.  This 
context-based  approach  also  easily  addresses 
what  actionable  information  to  use  when  a 
situation  is  recognized. 

One  approach  to  implementing  the  approach 
described  above  lies  partly  m  the  use  of  a  script- 
like  concept.  A  script  is  a  knowledge 
representation  paradigm  developed  by  Schank^ 
which  attempts  to  capture  the  actions,  objects, 
persons,  and  concepts  fnat  may  be  related 
within  a  given  context  For  example,  a 
restaurant  script  will  be  composed  of  all  the 
actions  which  are  typically  part  ot  going  to  a 
restaurant,  such  as  rcr.-'''''g  the  menu,  ordering 


the  meal,  eating  it,  paying  the  bill,  etc.  A 
restaurant  script  also  contains  props,  objects 
which  are  typical  to  a  restaurant  scene  from  the 
customer’s  standpoint,  (e.g.,  tables,  chairs, 
menus,  food,  eating  utensils,  napkins,  salad 
bars)  as  well  as  actors  (e.g.,  waiters,  hostesses, 
chefs,  busboys).  The  actions  Involved  are  only 
those  typical  of  the  restaurant  experience.  It 
would  not  be  normally  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  customer  wash  his  car  at  the  restaurant. 

This  concept  can  be  easily  extended  to  military 
tactics.  A  script  can  be  used  in  this  application 
to  express  the  set  of  steps  (at  either  a  high  or 
low  level)  that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
action  required  by  the  present  situation.  Within 
the  context  of  a  mission,  there  is  a  limited 
number  of  things  that  are  generally  expected  in 
terms  of  actions  to  carry  out  and  the 
expectations  in  regards  to  the  possible 
sKuations.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  represent 
all  this  knowledge  using  rules  alone.  Thus,  the 
basis  for  the  work  described  here  is  the  use  of  a 
script-like  structure  combined  with  a  minimal 
number  of  rules  as  the  knowledge 
representation  paradigm  for  a  set  of  AlP's.  For 
lack  of  a  better  name,  this  representation  and 
reasoning  paradigm  will  be  referred  to  as  a 
context-based  representation.  The  next  section 
describes  in  greater  detail  how  context-based 
representation  can  be  implemented  to  achieve 
the  objectives  generally  set  for  AlP's  in  a 
simulation. 


2.0  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 
CONTEXT-BASED  REPRESENTATION 
PARADIGM 

Scripts  are  used  to  represent  specific  contexts 
or  situations,  and  will  thus,  be  referred  to  as 
contexts.  A  context  can  be  likened  to  a  situation 
that  has  been  recognized,  and  which  has  a 
prescribed  set  of  procedures  that  must  be 
carried  out.  Additionally,  any  situation,  by  its 
very  nature,  will  limit  the  number  of  other 
situations  that  can  take  place.  The  behavior  of 
the  objects  in  the  simulation  are  controlled  by 
the  context  that  is  active  at  the  time.  Exactly 
one  context  must  be  active  at  any  one  time.  A 
context  is  composed  of; 


-  message-handlers  that  initialize  the 
appropriate  objects  in  the  simulation 
at  the  point  of  initial  activation  of  the 
context. 

-  message-handlers  that  execute 
certain  actions  during  the  time  which 
the  context  is  active. 

-  rules  which  are  applicable  only  when 
the  context  to  which  they  belong  is 
acfwe.  These  rules  assess  the 
situation,  prescribe  action  to  be 
taken  within  the  context,  or 
determine  when  a  transition  to 
another  context  is  called  for. 

2.1  Control  of  AlP  Through  Contexts 

The  AlP  is  controlled  by  a  General  Context 
(GC),  a  high  level  context  that  defines  the 
overall  mission  to  be  undertaken.  The  GC  is  an 
instance  of  a  class  representing  the  mission  to 
be  executed  and  it  is  composed  of  Acts, 
intermediate-level  contexts  that  define  certain 
maneuvers,  situations,  or  tactics  reievant  to  that 
mission.  Acts  can  be  ’’installed*  in  a  sequential 
nature,  or  in  response  to  a  deveioping  situation. 
The  Acts,  in  turn,  can  have  Sub-acts  which  are 
contexts  describing  lower-ievei  tactics  or 
maneuvers  to  be  undertaken  within  the  Acts. 

Each  context  (GC,  Act,  or  Sub-act)  wili  have  a 
set  of  rules  and/or  procedures  attached  which 
will  implement  some  action  and/or  detect  when  a 
transition  to  another  context  is  called  for.  The 
rules,  in  particular,  form  the  basis  of  situational 
awareness.  If  a  change  in  the  parameters  of  the 
simulation  calls  for  a  change  in  the  situation,  the 
ruies  wili  recognize  the  change  and  execute  the 
appropriate  change  of  context.  The  use  of 
contexts,  in  addition  to  prescribing  actionabie 
information  as  a  block  of  procedures,  can  help  in 
the  situational  awareness  process  by  limiting  the 
types  of  situations  that  can  be  expected.  For 
example,  in  a  context  of  peacetime  and  within 
territorial  waters,  a  submarine  would  not  expect 
to  be  attacked  by  an  enemy. 

Explaining  the  concept  of  context-based 
reasoning  would  be  easier  if  the  explanation  is 
tied  to  an  example.  Therefore,  the 
representation  of  submarine  tactical  knowledge 
during  a  routine  patrol  mission  will  be  used  as 
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an  illustration.  It  is  also  the  basis  for  the 
prototype  desaibed  in  section  3.0  below. 

The  AlP  which  is  the  recipient  of  the  tactical 
knowledge  will  be  referred  to  as  ownsub.  While 
this  might  cause  confusion  with  the  traditional 
naval  custom  of  using  this  nomenclature  to 
identify  the  student's  own  platform,  this  AlP  is 
the  focus  of  this  investigation  and  should  be 
recognized  as  such. 

Ownsub  is  represented  as  an  object  (instance  of 
class  SUBMARINE)  in  an  object-oriented 
environment.  Its  static  slots  (defined  as  those 
slots  whose  values  will  not  change  during  the 
simulation)  define  its  capabilities  such  as  its 
maximum  speed,  quiet  speed,  maximum  depth, 
periscope  depth,  weapon  systems,  (e.g., 
number  and  ranges  of  torpedoes,  missiles), 
sensors  (e.g.,  range  and  types  of  passive  sonar, 
active  sonar,  radar,  towed  arrays),  and 
Electronic  Warfare  capabilities  (e.g.,  sonar 
decoys).  Additionally,  ownsub's  dynamic  slots 
(those  whose  values  will  be  updated  at  least 
once  during  the  simulation)  describe  its  actual 
posrtion  (i.e.,  x-coordinate  and  y-coordinate), 
depth,  heading,  and  speed,  in  the  course  of  the 
simulation,  as  well  as  whether  the  sensing 
equipment  is  on  or  off.  Damage  assessment  as 
well  as  the  conditions  of  the  stores  (weapons, 
food  supply,  etc.)  is  also  contained  in  dynamic 
slots. 

A  local  database  containing  all  of  the  external 
information  that  is  relevant  to  the  mission  is  also 
necessary.  This  includes  all  mission-dependent 
static  inputs  which  define  the  task  to  be 
undertaken,  as  well  as  the  environment  that  will 
be  experienced  by  ownsub.  Some  of  these  are 
the; 

1)  mission, 

2)  geographical  info., 

3)  presence  of  friendly  forces  in  the 
sector  or  in  the  route, 

4)  basic  assumptions  about  the  state 
of  affairs  (e.g.,  peacetime,  tensions, 
war),  as  well  as  others,  such  as 
coordination  with  other  friendly 
forces. 


This  local  database  should  also  contain  all  the 
situation-dependent  dynamic  inputs  which 
ownsub  would  see  from  its  sensors.  Such 
information  partially  consists  of; 

1)  sonar  input, 

2)  radar  input, 

3)  communications  with  the  command 
or  wHh  other  friendly  ships  or 
submarines. 

This  type  of  information  should  be  placed  on  the 
database  by  a  central  "manager"  function  that 
can  access  all  the  data  in  the  simulation,  yet 
knows  what  data  is  to  be  made  visible  to 
ownsub.  It  is  recommended  that  a  blackboard 
architecture  with  hierarchically-arranged 
blackboards  be  used  to  implement  this  feature. 
(This,  however,  was  not  employed  in  the 
prototype.) 

The  general  description  of  a  context  (without  the 
inputs)  could  be  stored  in  memory  or  on  disk.  A 
context  can  be  "installed"  onto  an  AlP  object  as 
may  be  called  for  by  the  situation,  overwriting 
the  old  one  when  the  change  represents 
mutually-exclusive  contexts.  If  the  new  context 
is  not  mutually-exclusive  with  the  existing  one, 
then  it  needs  to  be  overlaid  onto  the  old  context 
so  that  at  its  completion  the  original  one  regains 
control. 

Each  context  contains  procedural  attachments 
to  implement  procedural  control  over  the 
simulation,  such  as  dictating  the  speed,  depth 
and  bearing  of  ownsub.  Moreover,  the  context 
would  also  contain  a  set  of  rules  together  with  its 
own  "mini"  inference  engine  consisting  of  a 
pattern  matcher,  a  Rete  net  and  an  agenda,  as 
well  as  the  capability  to  assert  and  retract  facts 
from  the  local  factbase,  to  call  procedures,  and 
to  change  contexts. 

One  context  is  always  in  control  of  the  situation. 
This  is  indicated  by  a  fact  asserted  into  the 
factbase  which  identifies  the  context  in  charge. 
For  example; 

(general-context  SEARCH-AND-TRACK) 

General  Contexts  are,  by  definition,  always 
mutually  exclusive  with  one  another.  If  a  change 
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of  GC  is  indicated  by  the  external  inputs  (i.e., 
new  orders  from  fleet  commander),  or  by 
internal  reasoning  about  the  situation  at  hand, 
then  the  new  GC  replaces  the  old  one.  The  fact 
that  "advertises"  the  old  GC  is  removed  from  the 
factbase  and  one  indicating  the  new  one  is 
asserted. 

The  Acts  of  a  GC  are  generally  mutually- 
exclusive  with  one  another,  but  each  co-exists 
with  its  parent  GC.  When  a  particular  context 
(Act  or  Sub-act)  is  in  effect,  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  acdve-context.  For  example: 

(active-context  SECTOR-SEARCH) 

Only  one  context  can  be  active  at  any  time, 
other  than  the  GC,  which  is  active  as  long  as  it  is 
valid.  If  the  GC  is  replaced,  however,  its  active- 
context  must  also  be  deactivated.  When  a 
mutually-exclusive  context  (Act  or  Sub-act)  is  to 
be  installed,  the  presently  active  context  is 
deactivated  and  considered  to  be  the  previous- 
context. 

(previous-context  TRANSIT-TO-SECTOR) 

This  introduces  a  rudimentary  ability  to  reason 
temporally  when  it  is  important  to  know  what 
ownsub  was  doing  previously. 

Sub-Acts  are  treated  as  Acts,  except  they  are 
not  necessarily  considered  to  be  mutually- 
exclusive.  They  are  simply  overlaid  on  top  of 
the  active  Act.  If  a  non-mutually-exclusive 
context  is  overlaid  on  an  active  context,  the 
presently-active  context  is  considered  to  be  the 
background-context 

(background-context  TRANSIT-HOME) 

while  the  new  one  assumes  the  role  of  active 
context.  Upon  deactivation  of  the  latter,  the 
background  context  is  re-installed  as  active  if  it 
is  still  valid.  The  contexts  themselves  contain 
the  knowledge  of  which  other  context  they  are  or 
are  not  compatible  with. 

The  actions  to  be  taken  as  prescribed  by  a 
particular  context  is  done  by  sending  messages 
to  the  appropriate  objects.  For  example,  if  the 
SECTOR-SEARCH  Act  becomes  active,  then  a 
message  is  sent  to  ownsub  which  sets  its  speed 
equal  to  the  quiet  speed,  turns  off  the  active 


radar,  etc.,  in  order  to  quietly  search  the  sector. 
Each  context  has  one  initialization  message  that 
is  sent  to  ownsub  to  initialize  the  actions  of  the 
AlP. 

2.2  Situational  Awareness  and  the  Setting  of 
Contexts 

The  above  section  described  the  procedure 
which  governs  how  the  appropriate  contexts  are 
installed  and  allowed  to  control  the  AlP.  This 
section  will  describe  how  it  is  determined  that  a 
context  is  no  longer  valid  and  must  be  replaced 
or  temporarily  over-ridden.  This  deals  with  the 
situational  awareness,  or  threat  assessment 
issue  of  context-based  reasoning. 

The  basic  recognition  of  the  situation  is  done 
through  pattern-matching  rules.  While  this  might 
not  sem  to  be  a  concise  way  of  carrying  this  out, 
the  use  of  the  active-context  in  the  rule  premise 
will  significantly  limit  the  solution  space  of  the 
search  as  was  described  in  the  previous  section. 
Rules  will  have  a  pattern  in  their  premises  that 
indicates  the  active-context  to  which  they  are 
applicable.  Only  when  there  is  a  fact  in  the 
factbase  indicating  the  active  status  of  the 
appropriate  context  will  these  rules  be  "active" 
and  capable  of  being  executed. 

There  are  basically  two  types  of  rules  involved  in 
the  intelligent  decision-making:  Sentinel  rules 
continually  monitor  the  simulation  data  in  order 
to  recognize  the  factors  that  can  lead  to  a 
change  in  situation.  These  rules  are  typically 
tied  into  a  particular  context.  Sentinel  rules  form 
the  basis  of  situational  awareness,  since  it  is 
these  that  infer  the  new  situation,  and  therefore 
the  context,  from  raw  data. 

Transition  rules,  on  the  other  hand,  react  to  the 
situation  identified  by  the  sentinel  rules  and 
determine  which  context  should  be  activated  as 
a  response  to  the  changing  situation. 

An  example  of  a  sentinel  rule  is  one  where, 
when  the  TRANSIT-TO-SECTOR  (full-speed 
travel  to  the  sector  to  be  patrolled)  context  is 
active,  a  rule  belonging  to  that  context  will 
monitor  the  position  of  ownsub  so  that  arrival  at 
the  designated  sector  is  recognized.  This  rule 
requires  the  fact 

(active-context  TRANSIT-TO-SECTOR) 
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be  present  in  the  factbase.  The  action  of  this 
rule  may  designate  the  situation  to  be 

(situation  arrived-in-sector  ownsub). 

A  transition  rule  will  recognize  this  posted  fact, 
and  react  by  activating  the  SECTOR-SEARCH 
context,  and  initializing  all  appropriate  elements. 
Once  the  new  context  is  activated,  the  sentinel 
rule  mentioned  above  is  no  longer  applicable, 
since  its  related  context  has  been  deactivated. 

Some  sentinel  rules,  however,  will  always  be 
"active"  regardless  of  which  General- 
Context/AcVSub-act  is  active.  These  are 
general  rules  that  oversee  the  entire  simulation 
and  are  not  tied  to  any  one  context.  For 
example,  a  njle  that  searches  for  enemy 
torpedoes  needs  to  be  always  in  an  active  status 
whenever  ownsub  is  out  of  port  in  a  wartime 
context,  whether  there  are  enemy  submarines 
detected  or  not.  If  an  under-attack  situation  is 
identified,  then  a  transition  rule  will  immediately 
activate  the  UNDER-ATTACK  context.  Such 
rules  do  not  require  any  active-context  facts  to 
be  present  in  the  factbase  in  order  to  execute. 

Please  note  that  the  above  section  generally 
describes  how  the  context-based  representation 
should  be  implemented.  It  does  not,  however, 
describe  exactly  how  it  was  actually 
implemented  in  the  prototype  described  in 
Section  3.0  of  this  report.  The  prototype 
represents  some  simplifications  of  the 
description  contained  above. 


3.0  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  VERIFICATION 
OF  CONTEXT-BASED  PARADIGM 

The  context-based  paradigm  was  implemented 
in  a  prototype  in  order  to  verify  that  1 )  it  can  be 
used  to  suitably  represent  tactical  knowledge, 
and  that  2)  it  can  do  so  concisely.  The  more 
specific  objective  of  the  prototype  was  to 
implement  a  simple  mission  of  searching  a  pre¬ 
determined  sector  for  the  presence  of  enemy 
submarines,  and  to  track  one  when  found.  Such 
a  mission  was  labeled  SEARCH-AND-TRACK. 
The  knowledge  implemented  in  the  prototype  is 
described  in  detail  in  Gonzalez'^. 

Object-oriented  languages  excel  in  applications 
to  simulations.  Objects  can  be  defined  and 


assigned  a  certain  behavior,  which  can  be 
controlled  by  sending  messages  to  it.  Since  the 
prototype  is,  in  its  most  basic  terms,  a 
simulation,  an  object-oriented  language  was 
chosen  as  the  implementation  tool.  Since  the 
endowment  of  intelligence  to  the  object  ownsub 
was  the  primary  goal  of  the  prototype,  an  expert 
system  tool  which  could  manipulate  rules  was 
also  desirable.  Many  commercially-available 
expert  system  shells  incorporate  these  features. 
CUPS  5.1  was  chosen  for  the  prototype  due  to 
its  powerful  pattern-matching  capabilities,  its 
newly-available  Clips  Object-Oriented  Language 
(COOL),  its  procedural  capability,  its  availability 
in  a  PC  platform,  and  its  low  cost. 

The  basis  of  this  prototype  is  the  instantiation  of 
the  class  SUBMARINE,  called  "ownsub",  which 
represents  the  AlP.  Ownsub  traverses  a 
Cartesian  coordinate  plane  of  unlimited  size  in 
three  dimensions  (x-coordinate,  y-coordinate 
and  depth).  It's  actions  are  controlled  by  a  set  of 
contexts  that  are  based  on  the  General  Context 
SEARCH-AND-TRACK.  The  Acts  that  compose 
the  SEARCH-AND-TRACK  GC  are  called: 

-  TRANSIT-TO-SECTOR 

-  SECTOR-SEARCH 

-  COVERT-TRACKING 

-  TRANSIT-HOME 


These  four  Acts  are  mutually-exclusive,  and  are 
described  in  detail  in  Gonzalez'^.  Whenever 
any  one  of  them  is  installed,  a  message  is  sent 
to  ownsub  to  initialize  its  parameters  for 
operation  under  this  context.  This  involves 
setting  its  speed,  heading  and  depth,  activating 
or  deactivating  certain  sensors,  deploying  its 
weapons,  etc.  A  context  is  installed  by  asserting 
a  fact  to  the  factbase  that  advertises  it  as  the 
active  context.  These  facts  were  discussed  in 
Section  2.0  above,  and  are  of  the  form: 

(active-context  <context>) 

The  prototype  is  centered  around  the  actions  of 
ownsub.  Objects  representing  up  to  5  enemy 
submarines  can  be  created,  and  they  are 
referred  to  as  opsubi,  opsub2,  etc.,  through 
opsubS.  Additionally,  other  objects  in  the 
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simulation  can  be  created  to  represent 
torpedoes  (up  to  3  at  one  time)  and  sonar 
decoys  (up  to  5).  Only  the  ownsub  and  opsubn 
objects  contained  any  attributes  that  changed 
during  the  course  of  the  simulation. 

The  performance  objective  of  the  prototype  was 
to  indirectly  control  the  actions  of  ownsub  by 
directly  controlling  those  of  opsub.  The  only 
exceptions  to  these  was  when  specific  orders 
were  given  to  ownsub. 

Situational  awareness  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
reasoning  necessary  in  order  determine  when  to 
effect  a  transition  to  another  context.  The 
sentinel  rules  described  in  section  2.0  form  the 
basis  of  this  process.  For  example,  the  situation 
where  an  enemy  is  detected  is  determined  by  a 
calculation  of  the  distance  between  the  positions 
of  ownsub  and  that  of  all  existing  opsubs.  If  the 
active  sonars  of  all  submarines  are  off,  then 
ownsub's  passive  sonar  will  detect  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  at  3000  meters.  If  ownsub's  active 
sonar  is  on,  then  that  distance  increases  to  4000 
meters.  Likewise,  if  the  enemy's  active  sonar  is 
on,  not  only  is  the  range  then  5000  meters,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  the  enemy  is  aware  of  ownsub's 
presence,  something  that  was  not  assumed  in 
the  previous  two  cases.  Losing  track  of  an 
enemy  happens  when  the  distance  is  greater 
than  500  meters  above  the  applicable  range. 
The  range  of  the  torpedoes  is  roughly  7  Km, 
which  is  implemented  as  a  run  duration  of  four 
minutes  at  a  speed  of  1 00  Km/hr. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  while  the  above  is 
admittedly  a  mis-representation  of  the 
capabilities  of  submarines,  their  weapons,  and 
their  sensing  equipment,  (the  ranges  and 
speeds  are  known  to  be  much  different  than 
this),  the  relatively  slow  speeds  of  the 
submarines  involved  require  that  short  distances 
be  used  in  order  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
simulation  to  a  reasonable  one,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  able  to  exhibit  the  many 
features  of  the  prototype. 

A  sentinel  rule  also  searches  for  the  presence  of 
torpedoes,  and  recognizes  them  as  such  when 
the  objects  representing  torpedoes  come  within 
the  appropriate  range  as  described  above. 
Other  sentinel  rules  monitor  simulation  for  tlic 
end  of  an  enemy  attack,  check  to  see  whether  a 


torpedo  has  hit  the  target,  and  when  to  end  an 
evasion  maneuver,  among  many  other  things. 

In  some  cases,  rules  were  written  such  that  they 
skipped  the  intermediate  step  of  explicitly 
asserting  the  situation  and  integrated  the 
functions  of  the  sentinel  and  the  transition  rules 
into  one.  While  this  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
system  more  concise,  which  was  one  of  the 
objectives  of  this  prototype,  it  tends  to  de- 
modularize  the  knowledge,  something  that  could 
be  disadvantageous  when  carrying  out  the 
knowledge  engineering  for  a  significantly  larger 
system. 


4.0  EVALUATION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF 
CONTEXT-BASED  PARADIGM  AND 
PROTOTYPE 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  the 
findings  that  were  made  during  the  process  of 
developing  the  prototype,  discuss  the  lessons 
learned,  and  mention  where  enhancements  to 
the  context-based  representation  could  be  made 
as  a  result  of  further  research.  It  is  of  particular 
interest  to  analyze  the  models  described  above 
for  their  conciseness,  since  that  is  considered  a 
critical  issue. 

The  issue  of  concise  representation  is  a  critical 
one  which  merits  careful  evaluation.  This 
section  begins  by  looking  at  the  CLIPS  elements 
used  in  the  prototype  and  examines  their  nature. 
One  way  to  measure  conciseness  is  to  simply 
count  all  the  CLIPS  elements  used  in  the 
prototype.  However,  a  difference  must  be  made 
between  elements  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  simulation,  versus  those  used 
for  intelligent  decision-making.  Therefore,  all  the 
elements  for  each  of  the  prototypes  will  be 
counted,  but  only  those  used  for  decision¬ 
making  will  be  used  in  the  analysis  of 
conciseness.  The  prototype  used  the  following 
types  of  CLIPS  elements:  classes,  global 
variables,  functions  (time-related,  general 
functions,  and  main  functions),  message- 
handlers,  and  rules. 

The  classes  represent  SUBMARINE,  SECTOR, 
GENERAL-CONTEXT,  SEARCH-AND-TRACK, 
TORPEDO,  and  SONAR-DECOY.  Of  the  global 
variables  defined,  10  were  used  to  represent 
time  points,  while  the  rest  represent  ranges  (of 
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torpedoes,  sonar-decoys,  etc.).  Of  the  13 
general  functions,  only  1 1  were  used  for 
intelligent  decision-making. 

Of  the  27  message  handlers,  9  were  used  as 
part  of  the  simulation  (to  move  the  objects  in 
their  prescribed  direction.)  Thus,  only  18  were 
used  for  decision-making. 

in  the  rules,  16  of  the  total  of  50  were 
specifically  used  for  the  process  of  asserting  and 
retracting  facts  in  the  factbase  which  describe 
data  contained  within  the  objects  (e.g.,  position, 
active-context's).  These  can  be  considered  to 
be  for  purposes  other  than  decision-making. 
Thus,  only  34  were  used  for  decision-making. 
The  list  below  shows  the  final  tally  of  elements 
used  by  the  prototype  for  intelligent  decision¬ 
making. 

-  6  classes 

-  15  global  variables 

- 13  time-related  functions 

-  11  general  functions 

-  2  main  functions,  (initialization,  and 
cycling) 

-  18  message-handlers 

-  34  rules 

Ideally,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  develop  a 
purely  rule-based  version  of  the  knowledge  and 
capabilities  exhibited  by  the  prototype,  so  that 
an  objective  comparison  of  efficiency  and 
conciseness  could  be  made.  Nevertheless,  a 
rough  comparison  can  be  made  with  another 
situational  knowledge-based  system  prototype 
developed  at  the  first  author’s  institution.  The 
latter  prototype  is  a  performance  monitoring 
system  that  evaluates  the  actions  of  a  student  in 
an  automobile  driving  simulator.  Both  systems 
are  similar  in  that  they  represent  situational 
awareness  knowledge  and  both  were  developed 
with  CLIPS,  but  the  performance  monitoring 
prototype  represents  its  knowledge  in  rules 
alone.  While  the  submarine  AlP  prototype 
employing  context-based  reasoning  required  34 
rules  and  18  message  handlers,  the 
performance  monitor  required  nearly  50  rules 


and  numerous  other  functions  to  perform  a 
much  simpler  situational  recognition  mission. 
This  comparison,  rough  as  it  may  be,  supports 
the  hypothesis  that  the  context-based  paradigm 
is  capable  of  representing  the  knowledge 
involved  in  the  SEARCH-AND-TRACK  mission 
in  a  concise  manner.  It  is  also  likely  that 
additional  refinements  in  the  system  could  lead 
to  an  even  more  succinct  representation. 


5.0  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  research  attempted  to  determine  whether 
the  use  of  a  combination  of  script-like  structures 
called  contexts,  objects  and  rules  would 
represent  a  concise,  yet  rich  paradigm  for 
modeling  AlP’s.  The  results  of  the  research 
indicate  that  the  context-based  paradigm  can  be 
used  to  concisely  represent  the  knowledge 
required  of  an  AlP  in  a  training  simulation. 
Nevertheless,  additional  work  remains  in  order 
to  make  the  concept  a  "user-hardened" 
technology. 

Most  importantly,  a  formalization  of  the  context- 
based  reasoning  concept  is  necessary.  The 
resulting  formal  knowledge  representation 
paradigm  should  incorporate  features  that 
address  temporal  reasoning  as  well  as  dealing 
with  uncertainties.  Additionally,  guidelines 
should  be  developed  to  assist  a  user  in  creating 
a  knowledge  base  from  human  tactical 
knowledge.  These  guidelines  could  be 
incorporated  in  a  highly  interactive  graphical 
authoring  system  with  a  look  and  feel  similar  to 
that  of  the  VISTA  system^.  Lastly,  the  burden  of 
carrying  out  the  simulation  should  be  placed  on 
a  more  generalized  simulation  environment,  with 
the  CLIPS  prototype  merely  providing  the 
intelligence  and  the  control  of  the  simulated 
agents.  This  would  make  the  system  more 
widely  applicable  and  possibly  capable  of  being 
retrofitted  to  existing  simulators. 

Furthermore,  additional  testing  in  a  more 
complex  threat  environment  is  clearly  warranted 
so  as  to  confirm  or  deny  its  general  applicability 
to  the  problem.  Lastly,  an  implementation  in  an 
existing  training  simulator  should  be  undertaken 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  retrofitting  the 
latter  with  AlP's. 
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ABSTRACT 

OSI  (Open  Systems  Interconnections)  communication  stacks  can  be  used  to  interconnect 
heterogeneous  DIS  machines  and  eliminate  their  incompatibilities.  However,  the 
interoperability  benefit  of  OSI  stacks  could  be  offset  by  the  computational  overhead 
associated  with  the  complex  data  transformation  process  of  OSI  upper  layers.  It  is  feared 
that  an  OSI  implementation  utilizing  the  transformation  process  would  be  too  slow  to  meet 
the  real-time  requirements  of  DIS  networks.  In  this  paper,  we  present  the  results  and 
conclusions  of  a  detailed  performance  evaluation  study  which  wc  have  recently  conducted 
to  measure  the  overhead  of  the  OSI  transformation  process,  assess  its  impact  on  the  delay 
encountered  by  DIS  PDUs,  and  evaluate  the  benefits  of  using  lightweight  transfer  syntax 
implementations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  large  scale  distributed  interactive 
simulation  (OIS)  systems^-fO,  various 
heterogeneous  computing  nodes  are  used 
as  vehicle  simulators  and  as  crntrol  and 
data  logging  elements.  Today,  there  arc 
two  great  standards  shaping  the 
architectural  principles  and  the 
technology  of  connecting  large  number 
of  heterogeneous  computing  machines, 
namely,  the  OSI  (Open  Systems 
Interconnections)  reference  model  and 
the  Internet  protocol  suite  (colloquially 
known  as  TCF/IF).  fhe  OSi  model  uses  the 
principle  of  layered  architecture  in  a 
more  rigorous  way,  but  the  efficiency  of 
the  initial  OSI  implementations  has  been 
traditionally  lower  than  that  of  TCP/IP. 
Both  standards  have  similar  lower-level 
communication  (Physical  and  Data  Link) 
layers  that  can  employ  Ethernet,  tokcti 
ring,  FDDl,  and  other  1. AN/WAN  protocols. 
Notable  differences  exist  in  the  Transport 
layer  of  the  two  standards  (i.c.,  the  OSI 
transport  protocol  and  TCP).  Some  of  the 
functions  of  the  Transport  layer  include: 
segmentation  and  reassembly  of  user 
messages,  routing  and  flow  control, 
recovery  from  data  loss,  and  congestion 
avoidance.  The  OSI  model  defines  three 
distinct  layers  above  the  Transport  layer. 
These  are  the  Session  layer  (which 
organizes  the  structure  of  the  message 
exchanges),  the  Presentation  layer 
(which  allows  a  mutually  acceptable 
transfer  syntax  to  be  established  between 
the  communicating  entities),  and  the 
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Stack  docs  not  have  this  upper  layer 
structure;  rather,  the  functions  of  the 
Sessions  and  Presentation  layers  are  built 


into  the  Application  layer  as  needed.  The 
placement  of  the  implementation  of  the 
transfer  syntax  as  well  as  the  common 
abstract  language  upon  which  it  is  based 
(c.g.,  ASN.l,  XDR,  Xerox's  Courier) 
represent  only  one  of  the  differences 
between  CSl  and  Internet. 

OSI-compliani  communication  stacks  can 
be  used  to  interconnect  the  heterogeneous 
DIS  machines  and  eliminate  their 
incompatibilities  c.s  will  be  explained 
shortly,  OSI,  or  the  corresponding 
Government  mandate  (GOSIP),  is  a  network 
protocol  architecture  consisting  of  seven 
layers.  The  upper  layers  of  OSI  arc  the 
place  to  implement  any  common  syntax 
for  OSl-complianl  networks.  Specifically, 
the  OSI  Standards  place  the  functionality 
of  the  transfer  syntax  in  the  Presentation 
layer  of  the  OSI  stack,  and  make  it  a 
selectable  feature  that  is  not  required  for 
compliance.  OSI  upper  layers  therefore 
may  perform  a  complex  transformation 
step  which  produces  a  common  transfer 
syntax  for  the  exchanged  messages.  The 
interoperability  benefit  of  this  aspect  of 
the  OSI  stack  is,  however,  offset  by  the 
computational  overhead  associated  with 
producing  and  managing  the  common 
transfer  syntax.  It  is  feared  that  an  OSI 
implementation  utilizing  the  common 
transfer  syntax  for  DIS  networks  would  be 
too  slow  to  meet  the  real-time 
requirements  of  interactive  training  and 
would  therefore  degrade  the  realism  of  the 
training  exercise.  The  objective  of  this 
paper  is  to  present  the  numerical  results 
and  conclusions  of  a  detailed  performance 
r  valiiai  ion  siudy  which  wc  have  recently 
conducted  to  rncasurc  the  overhead  of  the 
OS!  transfer  syntax,  assess  its  impact  on 
the  delay  encountered  by  DIS  PDLis.  and 


evaluate  the  benefits  of  using  lightweight 
transfer  syntax  implementations. 

The  performance  experiments  were 
conducted  using  the  DIS/OSI  Testbed  at  the 
Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training.  The 
OSl  stack  was  provided  by  the  ISO 
Development  Environment  (ISODE)^-^,  a 
widely  used  suite  of  software  primarily 
designed  for  fast  implementation  and 
testing  of  OSI  upper-layer  protocols.  Using 
ten  PDU  types  of  the  DIS  Standards,  our 
tests  enabled  us  to  evaluate  the 
throughput  delay  encountered  by  a  DIS 
PDU  with  and  without  tlic  OSI  transfer 
syntax  overhead.  The  ten  PDU  types  used 
in  our  tests,  from  DIS  Version  1.0^0  ^re: 

1 )  Entity  State 

2)  Fire 

3)  Detonation 

4)  Collision 

.5)  Service  Request 

6)  Resupply  Offer 

7)  Resupply  Received 

8)  Resupply  Cancel 

9)  Repair  Complete 


liasicaliy,  the  exchange  mcch.mis.m  is 
carried  out  as  follows; 


10)  Repair  Response 

For  each  PDU  type,  several  cxpcrinicrils 
were  performed  to  compute  various 
performance  measures  (c.g.,  the  average 
value,  the  standard  deviation,  and  tlic 
coefficient  of  variation  of  the  cnd-lo-cnd 
delay,  the  degradation  ratio  due  to  the 
overhead  of  the  OSI  Presentation  layer, 
etc.).  Consistent  results  have  been 
observed  when  the  tests  were  repeated 
using  four  different  hardware  platforms. 
In  the  following  sections,  we  describe  the 
OSI/DIS  performance  experiments  and 
present  the  performance  results  and 
conclusions. 


CHARACTERIZATION  OF  OSl/ASN.l 
OVERHEAD 

Using  OSl/ASN.l,  two  dissimilar  D'S  nodc.s 
can  exchange  protocol  data  units  (PDUs) 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  diagram. 


1)  The  PDU  is  first  transformed  from  its 
local  representation  th;-  sending 

host  to  a  transfer  .syntax  usuig  ?  set  of 


transformation  rules  called  the 
encoding  rules. 

2)  The  PDU  in  transfer  syntax  is 
transmitted  down  the  communication 
stack  of  the  sending  host.  and  is 
delivered  in  the  same  transfer  syntax 
to  the  receiving  host. 

3)  The  PDU  in  transfer  syntax  is 

transformed  to  the  local 

representation  of  the  receiving  host 
using  a  set  of  rules  called  the  decoding 
rules. 

For  OS  1 -compl  iant  networks^,  two 
standards  have  been  so  far  proposed  and 
adopted  by  ISO/ANSl:  i)  The  Abstract 
Syntax  Notation  One  (ASN.l)^-^-^  is  used  to 
solve  the  problem  of  heterogeneous  local 
representations  of  data,  and  ii)  ASN.l  Basic 
Encoding  Rules  (BER)^  arc  a  set  of 
encoding  rules  used  to  produce  a  transfer 
syntax  for  the  exchanged  data  based  on 
ASN.l.  Consider  for  example  the 
communication  of  a  simple  PDU  between 
two  machines:  the  sending  machine  A 
encodes  characters  in  ASCII  and  uses  a  2's 
complement  schcrr.e  for  inicgcrs;  the 
corresponding  representations  in  the 
receiving  machine  B  are  EBCDIC  and  I's 
complement.  The  PDU  transmitted  by  the 
application  layer  of  machine  A  has  two 
fields:  an  integer  of  value  -5.  represented 
in  2's  complement,  and  an  octet  string  of 
value  "USA",  icprestntcd  in  ASCII.  For 
each  of  the  two  fields,  the  BER  code  :u  the 
Presentation  layer  of  machine.  A 
generates  a  sequence  of  three 
coiiipuhcnis;  1;  unique  tag.  2)  length 
identifier,  and  3)  the  value  of  the  field 
rcprcscr'ted  in  a  common  transfer  syntax. 
These  Tag- Length- V  al  uc  (T-L-V) 
sequences  are  transmitted  down  the  stack 
of  machine  A  and  uUimately  received  by 
the  presentation  layer  of  machine  B.  The 
BEk  decoding  routines  in  machine  B 
uniquely  decipher  the  T-LV  .sequence  of 
each  field  and  then  passes  the  value  -5  in 
rcomplemcnt  and  the  siring  "USA"  in 
EBCDIC  to  iis  application  layer. 


lime  overhead  incurred  by  ibc 

implementation  of  OSl/ASN.l. 


a)  Encoding  Overhead  (EO):  which  is  the 
time  needed  for  the  execution  of  the  BER 
encoding  routines. 

b)  Sender  P  rocessing  Overhead  (SPO): 
which  is  the  extra  processing  time 
(excluding  the  encoding  overhead)  in 
layers  1  through  6  due  to  the 
reprc.scntalion  of  data  in  transfer  syntax. 

c)  Decoding  Overhead  (DO)  and  Receiver 
Processing  Overhead  (RPO)'  these  arc 
defined  analogously  to  EO  and  SPO. 

d)  Total  Time  Overhead  (TTO)  which  is  the 
sum  of  the  above  coniponcnis.  In  the  DIS 
environment,  TTO  represents  the  extra 
end-to-end  delay  encountered  by  a  DIS 
PDU  when  the  OSI  transfer  syntax  is 
introduced. 


PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION 
EXPERIMCNTS/RESULTS 

To  assess  the  impact  of  using  OSI  in  DIS 
connnunication  net  works,  several 
experiments  were  conducted  using 
ISODE^’^.  The  following  is  a  high-level 
description  of  these  experiments. 

The  Isolation  Model 
The  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to 
compute  the  encoding  and  decoding 
overhead.  EO  arid  DO.  associated  with  OSI  in 
DIS  simulaUirs. 


The  Network  Model 

In  this  experiment,  measurements  are 
taken  with  respect  to  the  cnd-io-cnd  delay 
between  two  'nosis  and  the  total  lime 
overhead  Ti'O  is  rccoidcd. 

Tabic  1  gives  the  average  end-to-end  delay 
in  milliseconds  foi  each  DIS  PDU  type  with 
and  without  the  overhead  of  OSl/ASN.l. 
Identical  Sparc  machines  were  used  both 
as  sender  and  receiver.  The  colu.mn 
labeled  "without  liansfcr  syntax"  gives 
information  about  the  cnd-io-cnd  delay 
encountered  by  a  PDU  when  it  is 
iransi.iiucd  between  two  hosts  without 


invoking  the  OSI/ASN.l  encoding  or 
decoding  routines  {i.e.,  the  PDU  is  treated 
like  a  single  stream  of  binary  data  which 
is  transmitted  without  transformation). 
Each  entry  in  Table  1  was  obtained  by 
transmitting  the  same  PDU  sixty  times  and 
computing  the  average  value  of  the  end- 
to-end  delay  ar.d  the  corresponding 
coefficient  of  variation,  denoted  C.o.V,, 
which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  value  of 
the  standard  deviation  over  the  average 
value.  The  60  samples  used  in  computing 
the  average  delay  were  found  to  be 
statistically  sufficient  for  obtaining 
accurate  results  (care  was  taken  to  avoid 
sampling  the  initial  few  transmissions  in 
which  higher  delay  is  observed  due  to  the 
cost  of  connection  set-up).  We  also  define 
the  degradation  ratio  as  the  ratio  between 
the  increase  in  the  average  delay  due  to 
OSI/ASN.l  and  the  original  average  delay 
(without  OSI/ASN.l).  Figure  1  shows  the 
histogram  of  the  degiadation  ratio  for  two 
different  hardware  configurations:  the 
first  configuration  uses  only  Sparc 
machines  and  the  second  uses  only 
Motorola  machines. 


Table  1.  Impact  of  OSl  transfer  syntax  on 
the  average  end-to-end  delay 


PDU 

without 

with 

Type 

transfer  syntax 

transfer  syntax 

_ _  J 

C.o.V.  1 

Avg 

Co  V.  N 

1 

8.193 

0.022  1 

24.395 

0.022  y 

2 

7.609 

0.016  S  18  815 

0.033  B 

3 

8.178 

0.021 

25.078 

0.017  1 

4 

7.533 

0.037 

15.023 

0.038  1 

5 

7.454 

0.051 

13.634 

0.031  1 

6 

7.385 

0.026 

13.831 

0.229 

n 

t 

7.472 

0.025 

18.274 

0.029 

8 

7.345 

0.029 

10.154 

0.012 

9 

7.357 

0.027 

10.642 

0.035 

10 

7.370 

0.032 

10.649 

0.029 

LIGHTWEIGHT  OSI  IMPLEMENTATIONS 

III  iiiis  scciiOut  we  present  GuT 

analysis  and  evaluation  of  light-weight 


OSI  implementations,  eg.,  the  skinny 
enveloping  scheme.  The  latter  approach  is 
based  on  limiting  the  functionality  of  the 
OSI  transfer  syntax  implementation  to 
what  is  needed  by  the  application  and 
eliminating  unused  features.  In  the 
Presentation  and  Session  layers.  the 
approach  works  by  pre-coding  invariant 
octet-sequences  for  outbound  messages.  At 
the  receiving  end,  the  inbound  messages 
are  matched  against  the  invariant  octet- 
sequences  for  direct  access  of  relevant 
data.  If  the  match  fails,  the  expensive 
process  of  general  parsing  (c.g.,  ASN.l 
parsing)  of  the  incoming  octets  is 
performed.  In  the  best  scenario,  the 
match  would  be  all  what  is  needed  to 
handle  the  envelope  carrying  the 
wrapped  data.  The  skinny  stack  doctrine 
docs  not  provide  any  guidelines  regarding 
which  fields  can  be  encoded  as  "invariant 
octet  sequences"  or  which  fields  can  be 
ignored;  the  choice  is  basically 
application  dependent.  In  the  DIS  Entity 
State  PDU,  for  example,  one  may  consider 
the  fields  "protocol  version"  and 
"exercise-id"  as  invariant  values  (since 
the  same  value  is  used  throughout  one 
training  exercise).  Some  or  all  of  the 
various  padding  fields,  and  other  entity 
dependent  fields  (eg.,  "country", 
"category",  "domain",  etc.)  may  be 
practically  ignored  since  they  arc  not 
needed  in  every  ESPDU  transmission.  Our 
performance  tests  were  also  used  to 
determine  the  level  of  improvement  that 
can  be  achieved  when  all  n  ^cs  of  a  DIS 
network  use  a  skinny  OSi  impiemeniation. 
For  each  PDU  type,  experiments  were 
performed  to  determine  the  end-to-end 
delay  for  the  skinny  enveloping  case  as 
well  as  for  the  general  parse  (full  stack) 
counterpart.  Our  tests  were  executed  on 
four  different  "sending  host/recciving 
host"  hardware  configurations  denoted  by 
S/S.  M/M.  S/M,  and  M/S  where  S  stands  for 
a  .Sparc  machine  and  M  stands  for  a 
Motorola  machine.  Figure  2  shows  the 
values  of  the  end-to-end  delay  (in 
milliseconds)  for  the  ten  DIS  PDUs  using 
liie  5/S  coiifigut  aiiciii. 
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Figure  1,  Degradation  ratio  for  two  configurations 
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Figure  2.  End-to-end  delay  for  the  S/S  configuration 
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Figure  2  also  shows  that  unlike  the  case  of 
PDU  enveloping  of  the  skinny  stack,  the 
general  parse  of  the  full  stack  exhibits 
significant  variations  in  the  value  of  the 
end-to-end  delay  among  the  different 
PDUs.  Furthermore,  the  speed-up  of  the 
skinny  enveloping  approach  has  been 
found  to  depend  on  the  composition  of  the 
actual  data  transmitted.  To  help  analyze 
the  numerical  results,  and  to  better 
understand  their  implications,  we  shall 
introduce  a  simple  metric  that  reflects  the 
complexity  of  the  different  DIS  PDUs.  Table 
2  shows  the  composition  of  these  PDUs 
based  on  the  description  of  their  contents 
in  the  DIS  Standards. 


Table  2.  Composition  of  PDU  types  in  the 
DIS  application 


PDU 

# 

#  real 

#  octet 

Type 

integers 

values 

strings 

1 

42 

9 

6 

2 

27 

7 

1 

3 

39 

9 

2 

4 

1  3 

7 

2 

5 

1  8 

1 

2 

6 

1  7 

1 

2 

7 

1  7 

1 

2 

8 

9 

0 

1 

9 

1  0 

0 

2 

10 

1  0 

0 

2 

Let 

Ijj  =  the  average  number  of  integers  in  a 
PDU  of  type  k 

Rk  =  the  average  number  of  real  values  in 
a  PDU  of  type  k 

Sk  =  the  average  number  of  octet  strings 
in  a  PDU  of  type  k 

and  define  Cjj  to  be  a  metric  for  the 
complexity  of  processing  (e.g.,  parsing)  a 
PDU  of  type  k.  A  simple  choice  of  Cj^  is  the 
following  linear  relation: 

Cjj  =  a*Ij{  +  b*Rjt  +  c*S|{ 

where  a,  b,  and  c  are  constants.  The 
bubble  chart  of  Figure  3  shows  the 
relationship  bct\\'cen  the  speed-up  and  the 


complexity  of  the  PDU  for  the  Sparc 
hardware  (the  corresponding  results  for 
the  Motorola  hardware  are  quite  similar 
and  arc  not  given  in  this  paper).  The 
chart  contains  a  bubble  for  each  PDU  type 
such  that  the  size  of  the  bubble  is 
proportional  to  the  complexity  metric  of 
the  corresponding  PDU  type  (assuming 
3=1,  b=4,  and  c=  4).  The  value  of  the 
vertical  displacement  (Y-axis)  of  the 
center  of  the  bubble  is  equal  to  the  speed¬ 
up  achieved  by  the  enveloping  scheme. 
The  speed-up  is  defined  to  be  the  ratio 
between  the  end-to-end  delay  of  the  DIS 
PDU  using  a  full  stack  and  the 
corresponding  end-to-end  delay  using  the 
skinny  enveloping  scheme.  In  general, 
the  larger  the  size  of  the  bubble,  the 
higher  the  corresponding  speed-up  value. 
The  choice  a=  1,  b=4,  and  c=4  in  Fig.  3  to 
represent  the  complexity  of  integer,  real, 
and  string  variables,  respectively,  was 
simply  made  based  on  the  size  we  expected 
for  these  variables  (many  integers  in  DIS 
PDUs  are  short  integers  of  size  one  byte;  a 
real  value  is  usually  encoded  in  four  bytes; 
and  many  string  fields  arc  used  for 
padding  and  are  of  size  .four  bytes).  We 
have  also  experimented  with  other 
reasonable  choices  of  a,  b,  and  c.  The 
results  were  not  significantly  different 
from  those  presented  in  the  paper.  Figure 
4  shows  the  values  of  the  speed-up  for  the 
four  different  hardware  configurations. 
The  minimum  speed-up  in  Figure  4  has  a 
value  of  1.28  and  corresponds  to  the 
Repair  Complete  PDU  in  the  S/M 
configuration.  The  maximum  speed-up 
has  a  value  of  3.43  and  corresponds  to  the 
Detonation  PDU  in  the  M/S  configuration. 
Notice  that  the  most  frequent  PDU  in  DIS 
(namely,  the  Entity  State  PDU)  suffers 
from  a  very  high  ASN.l  overhead  and 
would  therefore  benefit  the  most  from 
lightweight  transfer  syntax 
implementations.  Finally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  simple  complexity  metric 
derived  from  Table  2  didn't  differentiate 
between  integers  and  short  integers  and 
didn't  take  the  length  of  individual  octet 
strings  into  account.  Using  more 
sophisticated  metrics  is  a  topic  that  is 
worthy  of  further  investigation. 
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Fig.  3.  PDU  complexity  vs.  speed-up 
(Note:  bubble  size  is  proportional  to  complexity) 
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Fig.  4.  Speed-up  values  for  four  hardware  configurations 
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The  range  chart  of  Figure  5  gives  the 
average  speed-up  value  for  each  PDU  (the 
average  is  computed  over  the  four 
hardware  configurations).  The  minimum 
and  maximum  values  of  the  speed-up  are 
also  depicted. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  DIS  PDUs  discussed 
earlier,  the  Network  Model  was  also  used  to 
measure  the  end-to-end  delay  of  a  PDU 
consisting  of  a  sequence  of  m  integers  (as 
was  done  in  previous  work^^).  Figure  6 
plots  the  relationship  between  m  and  the 
average  end-to-end  delay  (in  milliseconds 
using  Sparc  machines).  The  delay  shown 
in  Figure  6  is  the  overall  delay 
encountered  by  a  packet  when  traveling 
from  one  host  to  the  other. 

In  general,  the  end-to-end  delay  was 
found  to  closely  follow  the  linear  equation 

d  =  Cq  +  Cj*m 

where  Cq  and  C|  are  constants,  d  is  the 
delay  in  milliseconds,  and  m  is  the  number 
of  integers  in  the  PDU  (cq  =  7.582  and  cj 

=  0.205  for  the  Sparc  hardware  used  in 
Figure  6).  The  corresponding  delay,  d’, 
without  invoking  the  OSI/ASN.l  routines 
can  also  be  approximated  by  a  linear 
equation 


d’  =  Cq  +  C2*m 

where  C2  is  a  constant  whose  value  is 

orders  of  magnitude  smaller  than  that  of 
C2.  A  good  approximation  of  the  OSI/ASN.l 

overhead  TTO  can  therefore  be  obtained  as 
follows 

TTO  =  d-d' 

~  Cj*  m 

In  other  words,  the  relationship  of  TTO 
versus  m  is  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Figure  6,  but  shifted  vertically  by  the 
value  Cq. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  paper,  we  presented  the  results  of 
our  performance  evaluation  experiments 
to  measure  the  interoperability  overhead 
of  the  OSI  transfer  syntax  in  DIS  networks. 
The  tests  showed  that  the  end-to-end 
overhead  of  OSI's  ASN.l  is  significant  and 
can  therefore  compromise  the  proper 
operation  of  the  DIS  application.  Our 
experiments  also  gave  preliminary 
insight  into  the  possible  speed-up  of  the 
lightweight  skinny  approach.  The  tests 
showed  a  speed-up  of  up  to  3.4.  In  most 


Fig.  5.  Average  value  and  range  of  speed-up 
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Number  of  integers 

Figure  6.  End-to-end  delay  for  a  PDU  vs.  number  of  integers 


PDUs  and  hardware  configurations,  the 
speed-up  is  well  below  3  implying  that  the 
skinny  enveloping  scheme  in  DIS  is  at 
most  three  times  faster  than  the  full  stack. 
The  minimum  speed-up  observed  in  our 
tests  is  1.28.  Although  an  actual  skinny 
implementation  for  the  DIS  application 
may  differ  from  the  set-up  used  in  our 
tests,  the  results  reported  in  this  paper 
clearly  show  that  there  is  an  evident  need 
to  develop  and  standardize  lightweight 
OSI-compliant  networks. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  many  phenomervalogical  Infra-Red  (IR)  modeling  programs  currently  in  use  require  a  large  number 
of  parameters  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  image  simulation  accuracy  When  the  parameter  sets  required  by 
these  programs  are  tabulated,  the  result  is  a  large  and  diverse  set  of  potential  database  attributes.  In  addition, 
these  IR  modeling  programs  are  intended  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  wide  range  of  IR  simulation  users.  To 
achieve  the  goals  of  Project  2851  in  defining  DoD  Standard  Simulator  Data  Bases,  decisions  must  be  made 
regarding  which  parameters  should  be  included  as  attributes  within  the  databases.  The  set  of  selected 
attributes  must  satisfy  a  wide  variety  of  IR  image  simulation  programs  and  users  while  being  of  reasonable 
size  for  storage  in  IR  image  generator  databases. 

McDonnell  Douglas  T raining  Systems  assisted  Project  2851  in  the  selection  of  these  parameters  by  taking 
a  ‘hree  part  approach  to  the  task.  First ,  current  IR  phenomenological  rrxjdels  v  ar*'  s-u died  and  their  required 
parameter  sets  were  tabulated.  Second,  IR  modeling  experts  and  wer;  o;  -s  systems  users  were  surveyed 
to  determine  their  needs.  And  third,  a  Quality  Function  Deployment  analysis  was  performed  to  prioritize  the 
parameters  with  respect  to  user  needs,  producing  a  set  of  IR  database  attributes  that  were  recommended  to 
Project  2851.  This  paper  describes  the  results  of  the  user  survey,  the  evaluation  process,  and  the 
recommended  IR  attribute  set. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  PURPOSE 

Project  2851  (P2851)  has  incorporated  data 
structures  and  attributes  for  Infra-Red  (IR)  sensor 
In^age  Generation  within  its  Standard  Simulator 
Data  Base  (SSDB).  However.  P2851  expressed  a 
further  need  for  an  improved  set  of  IR  simulation 
attributes  satisfying  training,  simulation,  and  weapon 
systems  user  requirements. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Training  Systems  (MDTS) 
has  been  conducting  on-going  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  efforts  to  improve  the  fidelity  and  rapid 
generation  of  simulated  IR  imagery.  These  efforts 
have  included  studies  in  environmental  I R  modelling 
and  the  definition  of  requirements  imposed  by  train¬ 
ing.  mission  rehearsal,  and  weapon  systems  users 
and  experts. 

As  a  result.  MDTS  was  contracted  by  P2651  to 
recommend  an  improved  set  of  IR  simulation  at¬ 
tributes  based  on  IR  sub-system  training  require¬ 
ments.  existing  target  and  background  IR  imaging 
models,  and  IR  simulation  attributes  currently  de¬ 
fined  by  P2851 .  The  objectives  r !  the  contract  were 
to  evaluate  and  suggest  improvements  to  the  IR 
simulation  attributes  for  IR  Generic  "ran^itrmed 
Data  Bases  (GTDB)  and  SSDB  Interchange  Format 
(SIF)  to  support  a  high  level  of  simulation  fidelity  with 
respect  to  dynamic  time,  weather,  and  atmosphere- 
dependent  IR  simulations.  Since  attributes  in  the 
GTDB  and  SIF  are  derived  from  the  SSDB,  any  IR 
attribute  recommendations  would  apply  to  the  SSDB 
as  v.'ell  as  GTDB  and  SIF. 


categorize  training-dependent  IR  image  attributes 
2)  Survey  IR  image  simulation  models  and  selected 
database  attributes;  3)  Analyze  IR  simulation  at¬ 
tribute  relative  importance;  4)  Evaluate  currently 
defined  SIF  and  GTDB  IR  simulation  attributes;  and 
5)  Select  and  recommended  a  prioritized  IR  simula¬ 
tion  attribute  set  for  SSDB  use. 

IR  SIMULATION  USER-NEEDS  SURVEY 

To  support  a  user-driven  approach  to  defining 
required  and  desirable  SSDB  IR  attributes,  selected 
members  of  the  IR  simulation  user  community  were 
asked  to  identify  which  characteristics  of  IR  imagery 
are  most  important  to  them  in  various  training 
contexts.  These  user-prioritized  IR  image  attributes 
were  then  related  to  a  large  set  of  IR  database 
attributes  obtained  from  a  study  of  current  IR 
simulation  models.  These  relationships  were 
combined  with  the  user-  specilieu  piiorities  using 
MDC  Quality  Function  Deployment  (QFD)  methods 
to  derive  a  set  of  prioritized  database  attributes 
capable  of  supporting  the  simulation  oi  the  desired 
IR  image  characteristics. 

User  Communities 

Input  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  IR  image  simula¬ 
tion  users  was  solicited.  The  user  communities  that 
were  addressed  included  fighter  pilots.  Bombardier/ 
Navigators  (B/Ns),  the  Automatic  Target  Recogni¬ 
tion  (ATR)  community,  and  other  IR  simulation  ex¬ 
perts. 


To  meet  these  objectives,  a  systematic  IR  at¬ 
tribute  evaluation  and  selection  process  was  per¬ 
formed.  The  steps  taken  were:  1)  Identify  and 


An  evaluation  form  was  prepared  to  allow  users 
to  specify  the  importance  of  various  aspects  of  IR 
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imaging  simulations.  The  survey  form  included 
sections  on  “Sensor  Controls"  and  “Sensor  Effects" 
in  addition  to  “Background  Characteristics"  and  “Tar¬ 
get  Characteristics’.  Recipients  of  the  survey  were 
asked  to  specify  tfie  importance  of  various  IR  image 
attributes  in  the  context  of  three  IR  image  simulation 
categories;  Initial  Training,  Advanced  Training,  and 
Mission  Rehearsal.  The  training  categories  can  be 
described  more  completely  as  follows: 

It  Initial  Training^  -  Generally  limited  to  a  period 
of  several  weeks  using  highly  scripted  sce¬ 
narios  with  objectives  to: 

•  Learn  operating  procedures 

-  Functions  and  applications  of  system 
features 

-  Displays  and  controls 

-  Handoffs,  coordination,  and  timing  of 
events 

•  Integrate  Forward  Looking  Infra-Red  (FLIR) 
operation,  navigation,  and  weapons 

-  Consolidate  visual  tasks  (e  g.,  target 
acquisition)  with  systems  tasks  (e  g. 
weapons  release) 

-  Sequences  of  operations 

-  Workload  management 

2)  MY^ncedJralQlng'  -  a  btoad  category 
between  “Initial  Training"  and  “Mission  Rehearsal" 
with  objectives  to: 

•  Upgrade  skills  to  employ  new  systems  or 
weapons 

•  Operate  under  simulated  threats 

•  Develop  and  evaluate  tactics  for  various 
scenarios 

3)  Mission  Rehearsal  -  Defined  here  as  Hying  a 
specific  mission  profile  u'ilizing  the  full  complement 
of  on-board  sensors,  correlated  with  a  highly  geo¬ 
specific  visual  scene  that  displays  a  3-D  perspective 
environment  in  real-time.  No  avoidable  disparity 
between  the  simulated  and  actual  mission  that  would 
jeopardize  the  mission's  success  is  permitted 

Users  were  specifically  asked  to  provide  input 
about  IR  image  characteristics  (e  g.,  “diurnal  ef¬ 
fects")  rather  than  the  underlying  database  feature 
attributes  (e.g..  “emissivity")  from  which  the  IR  im- 
/'/iiiiH  ho  nonoraioH  Howpvpr  thpv  wpre  free  to 

include  Ifieir  own  suggestions  lor  IR  database  at¬ 
tributes  if  they  so  desired. 


InHial  Training  Needs 

Analysis  of  the  survey  responses  yielded  the 
following  observations  regarding  the  training  impor¬ 
tance  of  various  IR  image  characteristics. 

First,  it  is  dear  thot  there  is  little  consensus 
concerning  the  importance  of  specific  IR  image 
characteristics  in  irost  cases.  That  is,  for  nearly 
every  image  characteristic  listed,  someone  believed 
it  was  very  important  and  someone  else  believed 
that  the  same  characteristic  was  minimally  impor- 
tant.  This  was  true  of  most  background  and  target 
characteristics  with  the  exception  of  “Accurate  Rela¬ 
tive  (Background)  Intensities"  which  was  consis¬ 
tently  considered  to  be  "Very  Important"  to  “Moder¬ 
ately  Important". 

Second,  there  was  general  agreement  that  simu¬ 
lation  of  sensor  controls  for  initial  training  was  very 
important.  The  simulation  of  sensor  effects  was 
consistently  judged  to  be  more  important  than  back¬ 
ground  or  target  characteristics,  but  less  important 
than  sensor  controls. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  overall  observation  to 
be  made  in  the  context  of  "Initial  Training  Needs"  is 
that  learning  the  sensor  controls  and  observing 
basic  sensor  effr'cts  are  more  impoitant  than  the 
accuracy  of  background  and  target  intensities.  This 
is  not  surprising  since  the  geographic  areas  and 
targets  being  observe^  can  often  be  generic  for  this 
level  of  training. 

Advanced  Training  Needs 

The  observations  made  for  the  Initial  Training 
category  also  apply  here  with  the  following  modifica¬ 
tions.  First,  although  there  was  still  no  strong 
consensus  concerning  the  impxjrtance  of  specific  IR 
image  charaderislics,  the  number  rated  as  “Mini¬ 
mally  Important"  dropped  dramatically.  There  was 
general  agreement  on  the  importance  of  “Accurate 
Relative  (Background)  Intensities"  with  most  users 
considering  this  aspect  of  an  IR  simulation  to  be 
“Very  Important". 

Mission  Rehearsal  Needs 

Mission  rehearsal  needs  represent  (excluding 
ATR  applications)  the  most  demanding  set  of  IR 
simulation  requirements  to  be  addressed  by  the 
SSDB  Observations  made  tor  me  Aovanced  Train¬ 
ing  category  also  apply  here  but  with  increased 
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Importo,r#ce  ratings  tor  all  image  characteristics  and 
sensor  ellects. 

The  accurate  simulation  of  sensor  controls  re¬ 
mained  of  highest  importance  for  mission  rehearsal 
scenarios.  Although  the  accurate  simulation  of  IR 
targets  increased  in  importance,  accurate  IR  back¬ 
ground  simulations  continue  to  be  viewed  as  more 
important  than  either  IR  target  appearance  or  sen¬ 
sor  effects. 


Static  IR  Dynamic  IR 

Parametors  Parametars 


Predict  od 
Sensor 
Imagery 
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Another  tact  of  particular  significance  is  that 
"Diurnal  Effects"  and  “Weather/Environmental  Ef¬ 
fects' are  considered  rrore  important  than  any  other 
background  effects  in  a  mission  rehearsal  scenario. 
This  is  expected  as  the  training  becomes  increab- 
ingly  focused  on  specific  geographic  areas,  particu¬ 
lar  targets,  and  expected  environmental  conditions. 

IR  SIMULATION  MODELS 

A  brief  review  ol  the  methods  and  needs  of 
current  IR  modelling  systems  may  help  the  reader 
better  understand  the  constraints  leading  to  the  final 
list  of  recommended  IR  attributes. 

Conventional  IR  Modelling  Methods 

Conventional  IR  simulation  models  divide  their 
complete  predictive  model  either  explicitly  or  implic¬ 
itly  into  a  “Physical  (World)  Model"  component  and 
a  “Sensor  Model"  component  as  shown  in  Figure  1 . 

The  “World  Model",  as  depicted  in  Figure  2. 
calculates  the  amount  of  reflected,  transmitted,  and 
emitted  IR  energy  present  by  solving  equations 
based  on  conservation  of  energy  principles  and 
energy  transfer  rales  constrained  by  the  objects  and 
environmental  conditions.  Inputs  io  the  world  model 
include  static  feature  attributes  such  as  reflectance 
and  dynamic  environmental  attributes  such  as  cloud 
cover.  Dynamic  environmental  attributes  including 


Figure  1.  IR  Model  Components 

humidity,  haze,  smoke,  and  dust  levels  are  used  to 
simulate  atmospheric  elfects,  primarily  further  at¬ 
tenuation  ol  the  input  IR  (generally  solar)  energy. 
AP-^nualion  ol  the  output  IR  energy  on  its  way  to  the 
sensor  can  be  predicted  using  the  same  dynamic  IR 
attributes  plus  knowledge  of  the  sensor's  position. 

The  “Sensor  Model"  is  responsible  for  determin¬ 
ing  what  portion  ol  that  energy  is  in  the  sensor's  lield- 
of-view  and  adding  sensor-specific  effects  such  as 
noise.  AC  coupling  (swathing/striping),  and  bloom¬ 
ing.  These  sensor  elfects  can  be  influenced  by  the 
settings  of  sensor  controls  including  gain  and  level. 
Inputs  to  the  sensor  model  are  the  output  from  the 
world  model  and  any  dynamic  attributes  that  may 
affect  the  sensor's  operation. 

IR  Model  Attribute  Survey 

An  extensive  survey  ol  existing  IR  image  simu¬ 
lation  models  produced  a  comprehensive  set  of 
database  attributes  potentially  useful  for  accurate, 
model-based,  image  generation.^  As  an  initial  step 
in  the  selection  process,  the  database  attributes  tor 
each  model  were  separated  into  dynamic  and  static 
attribute  sets. 

Static  attributes  include  properties  such  as  thermal 
mass  or  emissivity  which  generally  remain  constant 


Dynamic 

Parameters 
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Signatures 
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Figure  2.  World  Model 
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for  an  object  and  are  natural  feature  and  model 
descriptors  to  be  included  in  the  SSDB.  Dynamic 
attributes  such  as  cloud  cover,  air  temperature, 
humidity,  time-of-day,  snowcover,  haze/smoke/dusf 
levels,  and  other  environmental  attributes  are 
important  inputs  to  IR  sensor  simulations,  but  are 
usually  initialized  by  a  user  at  simulation  run-time 
and  are  therefore  not  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  the 
static  IR  attribute  set  of  the  SSDB. 

This  study  focused  on  the  static  attribute  set 
used  to  describe  terrain  and  objects  The  recom¬ 
mended  database  attributes  set  consists  of  the 
union  of  those  IR  attributes  already  in  the  SSDB  with 
a  selected  subset  of  the  large,  comprehensive, 
static  attributes  set  derived  from  the  IR  simulation 
model  survey.^ 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  IR  ATTRIBUTES 

The  IR  attribute  set  recommended  here  repre¬ 
sents  a  necessary  compromise  among  several 
competing  factors  including  generality,  redundancy, 
convenience  of  use,  availability  of  values,  and  data¬ 
base  size.  These  constraints  were  balanced  with 
the  overriding  need  to  satisfy  a  variety  of  IR  simula¬ 
tion  users  and  models. 

QFD  Evaluation  Method 

Quality  Function  Deployment  (QFD)  meth¬ 
ods  were  used  to  convert  the  user-  specified  IR 
image  attribute  rankings  into  a  set  of  prioritized 
IR  database  attributes’*.  The  format  of  the 
QFD  matrix  for  IR  database  attribute  evalua¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  Figure  3 
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Figure  3.  IR  QFD  Matrix  Format 


Input  to  the  QFD  matrix  consisted  of  the  Moan 
importance  values  lor  “Accurate  Relative  Intensi¬ 
ties"  and  “Diurnal  EKocts"  o(  IR  backgrounds,  and 
the  “Infrared  Signatures"  of  targets.  Relationships 
between  the  IR  image  characteristics  and  the  IR 
database  attributes  required  to  simulate  them  were 
defined  as  strong,  medium,  or  weak. 

The  static  IR  database  attributes  were  ranked  in 
importance  by  the  QFD  evaluation  function  based 
on  the  user-specified  IR  image  characteristic  imf)or- 
tances  and  the  image-to-database  attribute  relation- 
sfiips’*.  The  completed  "Infrared  Attribute  Impor¬ 
tance"  QFD  matrix  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  It  includes 
IR  database  attribute  rankings  lor  initial  Training, 
Advanced  Training,  and  Mission  Rehearsal.  Note 
that  the  importance  of  the  IR  image  attributes  in¬ 
creases,  as  expected,  when  moving  from  Initial 
Training  through  Advanced  Training  to  Mission  Re¬ 
hearsal.  However,  as  described  in  the  following 
sections,  the  relative  ranking  of  the  IR  database 
attributes  does  not  change  significantly. 

Reduced  IR  Attribute  Set 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  producing  a 
reasonably  sized  set  of  IR  attributes  was  to  eliminate 
redundancies  in  the  IR  attribute  superset  derived 
from  the  IR  models  surveyed.  This  required  the 
Identification  of  attributes  that  were  shared  between 
IP  simulation  models,  even  If  called  by  dilferent 
names  or  using  slightly  different  units.  It  is  important 
to  note  here  ttiat  “redundancy”  is  not  the  same  as 
"dtpendency".  Some  dependencies  among  at¬ 
tributes  were  allowed  to  remain  in  order  to  simplify 
the  usage  of  the  SSDB.  For  example,  although  “heat 
capacity"  is  theoretically  derivable  from  the  other  IR 
attributes  and  a  geometric  rnodei,  the  task  is  not 
trivial.  It  is  better  to  pre-compute  the  value  and  store 
it  in  the  SSDB. 

The  second  step  was  to  separate  the  “static" 
feature  and  model  attributes  from  “dynamic"  (gener¬ 
ally  environmental)  attributes.  The  static  attributes 
include  properties  such  as  thermal  mass  or  emissiv- 
ity  which  generally  remain  constant  for  an  object  and 
are  natural  feature  and  model  descriptors  to  be 
included  in  the  SSDB.  Dynamic  attributes  such  as 
air  temperature,  cloud  cover,  humidity,  wind  speed, 
time-of-day,  time-of-year,  and  other  environmental 
atfrihiifps  arft  important  inputs  to  IR  senscr  Simula¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  usually  initialized  or  modified  at 
simulation  mn-time. 
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Figure  4.  IR  Attribute  Importance  QFD  Matrix 


The  third  step  was  to  judiciously  remove  specilic 
attributes  that  were  extremely  limited  in  scope,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  could  be  derived  from  the  remaining 
set.  The  “derivability"  criterion  was  not  strictly  en¬ 


forced  if  other  considetaticns  prevailed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  although  absorptivity  andtransmissivrty  nave 
a  complementary  relationship,  both  are  defined  in 
the  current  SSDB  and  both  are  retained 


The  reduced  attribute  list  is: 


Absoiptivity 
Convection  Coefliciont 
Density 
Directivity 
Emissivity 
Exposure  Index 
Heat  Capacity 
Internal  Material  Category 
Internal  Material  Volume 
Material  Thickness 
Object  Volume 
Radiant  Exitance 
Self -Generated  Power 
Specific  Heat 
Specular  Rellectance 
Surface  Material  Category 
Surface  Material  Subtype 
Surface  Normal  Vector 
Terrain  Roughness 
Thermal  Conductivity 
Thermal  Mass 
Total  Reflectance 
Transmissivity 

Emissivity,  absorptivity,  transmissivity,  total  re¬ 
flectance,  specular  reflectance,  and  radiant  exitance 
are  wavelength  dependent  and  should  have  sepa¬ 
rate  values  for  visible  (0.4 -0.7  um),  midwave  IR  (3.0 
-  5.0  um),  and  longwave  IR  (8.0  -  12.0  um) 
wavebands. 

Table  1  provides  definitions  and  units  for  these 
attributes.  The  most  comnx)n  units  used  by  the  IR 
models  have  been  retained  wnerever  possible. 

Prioritized  IR  Attribute  Sets 

QFD  analysis  was  performed  on  the  reduced 
attribute  set  using  weighting  factors  corresponding 
to  user  inputs  tor  the  three  training  categories  de¬ 
scribed  earlier;  Initial  Training,  Advanced  Training, 
and  Mission  Rehearsal.  The  resulting  ranked  at¬ 
tribute  lists  are  described  below. 

Initial  Training  -  The  ranked  list  of  IR  database 
attributes  for  Initial  Training  is. 

1.  Emissivity* 

2.  Total  Reflectance' 
j.  Tnermai  Mass 

4.  Surface  Normal  Vector 

5.  Self-Generated  Power 

6.  Exposure  Index 


7.  Specular  Rellectance* 

6.  Thermal  Conductivity 

9.  Absorptivity" 

10.  Heat  Capacity 

1 1 .  Directivity 

12  Transmissivity* 

13.  Convection  Coefficient 

14.  Radiant  Exitance* 

15.  Surface  Material  Category 

16  Surface  Material  Subtype 

17.  Terrain  Roughness 

18.  Specific  Heat 

19.  Density 

20  Object  Volume 

21.  Material  Thickness 

22.  Internal  Material  Category 

23  Internal  Material  Volume 

(*  denotes  wavelength  dependence) 

Atiribuies  14-23  are  a  reordered  version  of  the 
attributes  that  are  not  given  explicit  rankings  in  the 
QFD  matrix  of  Figure  4.  This  ordering  emphasizes 
ll'.e  remaining  attributes  that  are  most  commonly 
used  (e  g.  Exitance)  and/or  are  descriptive  of  back¬ 
grounds  (eg.  Surface  Material).  The  latter  decision 
IS  based  on  the  high  iiiipuiiaiioe  of  accurate  IR 
background  simulations  consistently  specified  by 
the  user  community. 

Advanced  Training  -  The  ranked  list  of  IR 
database  attributes  for  Advanced  Training  is  the 
same  as  the  previous  list  for  Initial  Training  except 
that  attributes  5  and  6,  Self-Generated  Power  and 
Exposure  Index,  are  reversed  in  priority.  Although 
the  absolute  importance  of  all  attributes  increased 
with  Ihe  overall  importance  ol  IR  image  accuracy, 
their  relative  importance  remained  essentially  the 
same. 

Mission  Rehearsal  -  The  ranked  list  of  IR  data¬ 
base  attributes  for  Mission  Rehearsal  was  identical 
to  that  for  Advanced  Training.  Although  the  absolute 
importance  ol  all  attributes  continued  to  increase 
with  the  overall  importance  of  IR  image  accuracy, 
their  re'ative  importance  remained  the  same.  A 
closer  look  at  the  user-specified  importance  ratings 
of  various  image  characteristics  shows  that  Ad¬ 
vanced  Training  and  Mission  Rehearsal  are  viewed 
as  more  similar  to  each  other  than  eitherone  is  to  the 
Initial  Training  Category.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
heavy  empnasis  on  me  oasic  operation  ui  iR  bei  isOi 
controls  during  Initial  Training  and  the  increased 
emphasis  on  image  interpretation  during  Advanced 
Training  and  Mission  Rehearsal 


Table  1.  IR  Attribute  Definitions 


Abjorptivity 

Ralio  of  energy  absorbed  to  the  energy  incident. 

Convection  Coetticient 

Convective  heal  transfer  rate  (Vy/env  /dog  C). 

Density 

Mass  per  unit  volume  (gm/cm^) 

Directivity 

Indicator  ol  shape  ol  the  planar  response  curve  of  a  lealuro  or  model  (or  initaied. 

Three  values:  Omni-Directional,  Bi-Directional.  Uni-Directional. 

Emissivfty 

Ratio  of  the  rale  ol  radiation  from  a  feature  as  a  consequence  ol  its  temperature  only, 
to  the  corresponding  rate  ol  emission  from  a  blackbody  at  the  same  temperature. 

Exposure  Index 

The  traction  of  the  surface  of  a  material  that  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  sky,  wirxf  and 
precipitation. 

Heat  Capacity 

The  amount  of  treat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  by  one  degree,  either 
at  constant  pressure  or  at  constant  volume  and  without  inducing  chemical  changes  or 
change  of  phase  (cal'g/deq  K), 

Internal  Material  Category 

Category  code  tor  Category  material  internal  to  an  object  (DMA  codes). 

Internal  Material  Volurne 

Amount  ot  materici  inside  an  object  (liters). 

Material  Thickness 

Theknoss  ol  a  material  (cm). 

Object  Volume 

Total  internal  v  lume  of  an  object  (liters). 

Radiant  Exitanco 

Rate  ot  flow  of  radiation  from  an  object  per  unit  ot  surface  area  (W/cm^). 

Self  Generated  Power 

Heat  generated  ct  removed  from  an  ob)Oct  by  other  than  radiation,  conduction  or 
convection  (W.'cm^)  Has  positive  value  if  object  is  oniitting  heat;  negative  value  H 
object  is  absorbing  heat  (e  g.  the  cold  side  of  a  heat  pomp). 

Specilic  Heat 

The  ratio  ot  material's  heat  capacity  to  that  of  water. 

Spoc'jiar  Rellectanco 

The  ratio  ot  incident  to  retlected  energy  normal  to  the  sunace 

Surface  Material  Category 

Material  code  for  the  predominant  mat6rial(s)  making  up  the  surface  ot  a  feature  (DMA 
codes). 

Surface  Material  Subtype 

Subtype  ot  Material  Category. 

Surface  Normal  Vector 

The  normalized  vector  perpendicular  to  a  surface.  The  corresponding  P2851 
definitions  are  Vertex  Normal  and  Polygon  Normal. 

Terrain  Roughness 

Roughness  measurement  (or  terrain. 

Willi  III  lllillllliM 

Ability  ot  a  substance  to  conduct  heat  (W/cm/deg  C). 

Thermal  Mass 

A  measure  ot  the  resistance  o(  a  maleiial  to  changes  in  its  thermal  environment.  A 
summary  measure  of  the  responsiveness  of  an  object  to  heat  (-Density  *  Heat 

CdpaCfiy  ’  TnicJvrioSS). 

Total  Rellectance 

Ratio  of  total  energy  rellocted  by  an  object  to  the  amount  incident  upon  il 

Transmissivity 

Ratio  of  energy  transmitted  by  a  teature  or  model  to  the  amount  ot  energy  incident 
upon  it. 

Gt'3l-018lie-V 


RECOMMENDED  CONTENTS  OF  SSDB  FOR 
IR  SIMULATION 

As  a  result  of  the  QFD  analysis  and  other  user 
inputs,  the  following  recommendations  were  made 
regarding  the  desired  contents  o(  the  SSOB  to 
support  IR  simulation.  Since  the  attributes  in  GTOB 
and  Sit-  are  derived  trom  ssuB,  tnese  recommen¬ 
dations  also  apply  to  GTDB  and  SIF. 


Features  and  Models 

All  but  two  of  the  attributes  in  Table  1  should  be 
in  the  SSDB  attribute  sets  lor  features  and  models. 
Since  the  Terrain  Roughness  can  be  calculated 
from  data  already  stored  in  the  SCDB.  it  should  not 
be  stored  separately.  Also ,  since  the  Normal  Vector 
can  be  calculated  lor  existing  polygons  but  may  be 
variable  lor  Constructive  Solid  Geometry  (CSG) 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


quantities,  its  calculation  should  be  dolorrcd  until 
GTDB  or  SIF  tiles  are  produced,  or  left  up  to  the  user. 

Internal  Consistency 

When  radiation  is  incident  upon  an  object,  the 
Total  Power  Law  states  thaP; 

Absorptivity  +  Total  Reflectance  + 
Transmissivity  -  1 

II  all  three  values  are  specified  for  any  IR  range, 
the  total  power  law  should  be  obeyed. 

The  Thermal  Mass  is  a  function  of  density,  heat 
C'  .'acHy,  and  surface  thickness.  If  all  four  values  are 
specified,  the  following  equation  should  be  obeyed; 

Thermal  Mass  *  Density  *  Heat  Capacity 
*  Surface  Thickness 

Environmental  Attributes 

Environmental  attributes  including  cloud  cover, 
air  temperature,  humidity,  time-of-day,  snow  cover. 
ha2 e/smoke/dust  levels,  and  other  dynamic  attributes 
are  important  inputs  to  IR  sensor  simulations,  but 
they  are  usually  initialized  or  modified  at  simulation 
ain-time,  and  are  not  recommended  for  inclusion  in 
the  core  attribute  set  of  the  SSDB  Instead,  the 
existing  ability  to  define  “Microdescriptors’ 
describing  weather  and  other  en  ironmental 
conditions  can  be  used  to  store  a  set  of  initial  values 
for  these  dynamic  attributes,  if  so  desired. 

inter'Feature  Attributes 

Some  IR  simulation  models  rely  heavily  on  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physical  interfaces  between  adjacent 
features  of  an  object  to  calculate  heat  flow  across 
boundaries.  Attributes  required  to  support  this  ap¬ 
proach  include  relationships  such  as  inter-feature 
conduction,  area  of  contact,  and  path  length. 

Such  inter-feature  relationships  are  not  readily 
describable  in  the  SSDB  and  deriving  them  from 
accurate  geometric  models,  even  when  feasible, 
can  be  a  formidable  task.  On  the  other  hand, 
including  such  information  e,.plicitly  in  the  SSDB  for 
all  related  features  of  an  object  could  demand  a 
prohibitive  amount  of  space.  For  this  reason  il  is 
recommended  that  such  inter-feature  attributes  be 
specified,  when  needed,  inuser-defined  FACS  fields. 


!n  summary,  in  addition  to  the  recommended  set 
of  23  iR-related  attributes,  we  have  drawn  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions  from  the  user-survey  and  subse¬ 
quent  QFD  analysis; 

User  Needs  -  The  order  of  importance  of  IR 
simulation  capabilities  needed  for  most  training  ap¬ 
plications  are; 

1)  Sensor  Controls  Operation; 

2)  Accurate  IR  Backgrounds; 

3)  Accurate  IR  Target  Signatures, 

4)  Other  Sensor  Effects. 

Wavelength  Dopendence  -  Emissivity ,  absorp¬ 
tivity,  transmissivity,  total  rellectance,  specular  re¬ 
flectance,  and  radiant  exitance  are  wavelength  de¬ 
pendent  and  should  have  values  stored  for  the 
visible  (0  4  lo  0.7  um),  mid-wave  IR  (3.0  to  5  0  um), 
and  long  wave  IR  (8  0  to  12.0  um)  bands. 

Environmental  Attributes  -  Cloud  cover,  air 
temperature,  humidity,  and  haze/smoke/dust  levels 
are  important  inputs  to  IR  sensor  sinaulations,  but 
are  usually  initialized  at  simulation  run-time  and  are 
not  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  core  attribute 
set  of  the  SSDB. 

Inter-Feature  Relationships -Some  IR  simula¬ 
tion  models  rely  on  knowledge  ol  the  physical  inter¬ 
faces  between  adjacent  features  ol  an  object  to 
calculate  heat  flow.  Such  inter-fealure  relationships 
are  not  readily  describable  in  the  SSDB,  and  could 
requite  a  prohibitive  amount  oi  space. 

ATR  Applications  -  Alt houg'  the  ATR  commu¬ 
nity  represents  a  very  important  group  of  IR  simula¬ 
tion  users,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  SSDB  can  or 
should  be  expected  to  serve  their  very  demanding 
needs.  The  requirements  for  extreme  accuracy  and 
completeness  ot  IR  predictions  lo  test  ATR  algo¬ 
rithms  and  sensors  under  all  conceivable  conditions 
probably  places  the  needs  of  the  ATR  community 
beyond  tha  scope  of  P2651 . 

Availability  of  Attribute  Values  -  Unfortunately, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  IR  attribute  value  appears 
to  vary  directly  with  its  usefulness  for  predicting  an 
IR  image.  In  other  words,  the  most  useful 
‘1undamentaratlnbutes(e.g.  emissivay,  aosorptiviiy) 


are  o*ten  the  most  diiticult  to  obtain,  while  the  more 
easily  determined  “superficial' attributes  (e  g  radiant 
exitance,  surface  material  category)  are  less  robuut 
To  support  high-fidelity  IR  simulations  over  large 
gaming  areas  and/or  to  rapidly  update  P2851  IR 
simulation  databases,  it  is  essential  that  methods  be 
develOF>ed  to  automatically  extract  values  for  these 
attributes  from  available  data  sources  such  as  Multi- 
Spectral  Imagery  (MSI). 
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ABSTRACT 

The  successful  1992  l/ITSEC  demonstration  of  DIS  was  a  significant  milestone  in  the  development  of  the 
DIS  protocols,  proving  that  Version  1 .0  of  the  standard  is  truly  workable.  Although  the  plans  for  the  1 993 
l/ITSEC  demonstration  focus  on  long-haul  and  live  participant  involvement,  a  vital  ingredient  to  the 
eventual  success  of  distributed  simulation  lies  in  the  ability  of  subsequent  versions  of  DIS  to  adequately 
support  beyond  visual  range  (BVR)  encounters. 

Simulation  of  BVR  effects  within  the  DIS  context  offers  substantial  increases  to  training  effectiveness, 
tactics  development,  and  improvements  to  the  acquisition  process.  To  achieve  these  goals  we  must 
overcome  a  new  set  of  challenges.  SIMNET,  the  predecessor  to  DIS,  provided  a  solid  background  in  the 
development  of  version  1.0  of  DIS,  but  was  limited  to  within  visual  range  encounters.  The  BVR 
extensions  found  in  DIS  Version  2.0  can  thus  borrow  little  from  the  SIMNET  legacy.  New  problems,  such 
as  sensor  simulation,  EW  data  base  correlation,  and  environmental  effects  must  be  addressed. 

This  paper  provides  insight  into  the  key  issues  associated  with  extending  DIS  to  encompass  the  beyond 
visual  range  arena.  In  addition,  it  describes  series  of  rapid  prototype  implementations  of  the  Emitter, 
Transmitter,  and  Signal  PDUs,  starting  with  a  joint  Grumman/NTSC  experiment  held  on  the  last  day  of 
the  1992  l/ITSEC  show.  The  “lessons  learned"  from  these  implementations  are  discussed  along  with 
suggestions  and  guidelines  for  future  development  of  BVR  PDUs  and  associated  data  bases. 
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INTRODUCTION 

DIS  Version  1.0  (IEEE-93-1278)  and  its 

predecessor  SIMNET  have  proven  their  worth  in 
simulation  of  direct  fire  encounters,  those  in 
which  the  participants  are  within  visual  range  of 
their  opponents.  Such  encounters  are  the  "end 
game"  of  any  conflict  and  thus  are  vital  to 
success.  To  reach  that  end  game  in  a  favorabte 
position  however,  requires  victory  in  conflicts 
which  are  beyond  visual  range  (BVR).  Consider 
the  progress  of  Desert  Storm.  Its  opening  round 
was  a  series  of  attacks  on  Iraqi  radar  sites, 
denying  the  enemy  many  of  its  BVR  "eyes".  All 
Air  Force  and  Navy  strikes  that  followed  were 
typically  supported  by  EW  jamming  aircraft  to 
further  blind  the  enemy's  electronic  sensors. 
Iraq's  main  retaliatory  tactic,  the  use  of  SCUD 
missiles,  was  thwarted  primarily  through  the  BVR 
success  of  the  Patriot  missile  system. 

Desert  Storm  cannot  be  taken  as  a  model  for  all 
future  conflicts  since  it  was  almost  exclusively  a 
land  war.  In  the  air  and  on/under  the  sea.  Allied 
forces  acted  with  virtual  impunity  -  we  cannot 
expect  that  luxury  in  the  future.  We  must  ensure 
that  we  are  as  well  prepared  to  fight  in  those 
arenas  as  we  were  for  the  armored  battles  on 
land.  SIMNET  and  DIS  1.0  have  no  provisions  to 
support  such  conflicts.  DIS  Version  2.0  and 
beyond  must  provide  these  additional  elements. 

This  paper  explores  some  of  the  key  issues 
associated  with  adding  the  BVR  extensions  to 
DIS.  In  addition,  it  describes  series  of  rapid 
prototype  implementations  of  the  Emission, 
Transmitter,  and  Signal  PDUs,  starting  with  a 
joint  Grumman/NlSC  experiment  held  on  the  last 
day  of  the  1992  l/ITSEC  show.  The  "lessons 
learned"  from  these  implementations  are 
discussed  along  with  suggestions  and  guidelines 
for  future  development. 


BEYOND  VISUAL  RANGE  SIMULATION 
ISSUES 

The  DIS  community  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  the  additional  message  types  (called 
Protocol  Data  Units  or  PDUs)  and  databases  to 
support  simulation  of  electronic,  thermal,  and 
acoustic  emissions.  Along  with  these  there  is  a 
corresponding  effort  to  develop  techniques  of 
simulating  the  environmental  conditions  that 
affect  them. 

Electronic  Emissions  Simulation 
In  the  area  of  Electronic  Emissions  the  DIS 
working  groups  have  been  concentrating  on  the 
simulation  of  radar  and  EW  sensors  and  radio 
communications.  In  its  current  state  the  latest 
DIS  standard  defines  three  types  of  PDUs  in  this 
field: 

•  Emissions  PDU 

•  Transmitter  PDU 

•  Signal  PDU 
Emissions  PDU 

The  Emission  PDU  has  been  under  development 
since  1991"'.  At  that  time  a  Radar  PDU  also 
existed.  As  a  result  of  the  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  Emissions  subgroup  of  DIS,  the  Radar 
PDU  was  deleted  and  its  requirements 
incorporated  into  the  Emissions  PDU  (EMPDU). 
It  was  originally  hoped  that  this  single  PDU  could 
be  designed  to  handle  all  types  of  emissions 
(including  radar,  EW,  radios,  infrared  and 
acoustics).  It  quickly  became  evident  that  this 
would  be  unmanageable,  and  its  scope  was 
limited  to  radar,  EW  (near-term)  and  acoustics 
(future).  Even  given  that  limitation,  the  EMPDU 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  complex  and  little 
understood  of  all  DIS  PDUs. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  EMPDU  is  that  every 
emitter  is  associated  with  a  given  entity.  A 
Simulation  Host  is  responsible  for  the  simulation 
of  the  entity  and  its  emitters  (the  entity  may  have 
one  or  more  emitters  "on-board").  The  EMPDU 
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was  therefore  designed  to  represent  multiple 
emitters  for  a  singie  entity,  and  for  each  emitter, 
multiple  beams,  as  shown  in  the  simplified 
diagram  below; 

Emitting  Entity  10 

Number  of  Systems  (N) 

Emitter  it 

Number  of  Beams 
Beam  #l  Parametrics 

Beam  #M<  Parametrics 
Emitter  iN 

Number  of  Beams  (Mg) 

Beam  #1  Parametrics 

Simplified  Emission  PDU  Diagram 


That  the  PDU  is  of  variable  length  is  not  by  itself 
unusual  for  DIS  messages,  but  in  this  particular 
case  we  find  variable  length  records  imbedded 
within  other  variable  length  records.  This  is  not 
only  difficult  to  comprehend  at  the  design  level, 
but  also  presents  a  formidable  problem  in 
software  implementation. 


During  the  early  development  of  the  EMPDU  it 
was  assumed  that  the  entire  PDU  would  be  sent 
every  time  one  or  more  parameters  of  any  emitter 
and/or  beam  changed.  It  has  recently  been 
recognized  that  this  would  create  a  significant 
amount  of  traffic  on  the  network  (Emissions 
PDUs  are  among  the  largest  in  DIS)..  A  new  set 
of  rules  was  therefore  established.  Under  these 
rules  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  host  to: 


•  Issue  a  "Delta"  form  of  the  EMPDU  whenever  a 
change  occurs  to  one  or  more  of  the  emitters 
on  the  entity 

•  Issue  a  "Full"  form  of  the  PDU  at  a 
predetermined  rate  (e.g.  every  "n"  seconds). 

The  Delta  form  of  the  PDU  will  contain  data  only 
for  those  emitter/beam  combinations  which  have 
changed,  while  the  Full  form  of  the  PDU  will 
contain  data  for  all  emitter/beam  combinations 
which  are  in  the  "on"  state.  Pictorially,  the 
Emission  PDU  stream  for  a  given  entity  might 
look  like  the  following: 


fUtL  H  DELTA  f-rOELTA  h  FULl 


DELTA 


"n"  Socondg 


"n"  Seconds 


Typical  Issuance  of  Emissions  PDUs 


Transmitter  and  Signal  PDUs 
These  PDUs  have  been  under  development  since 
1991.  At  that  time  it  was  realized  that  the 
Emissions  subgroup  was  overtaxed  to  handle  this 
area  and  a  separate  subgroup  was  formed  to 
independently  attack  this  sphere  of  DIS 
simulation.  The  initial  work  of  the  Radio 
subgroup  was  based  on  earlier  SIMNET 
experience  and  concentrated  on  the  simulation  of 
radios  carried  by  land-based  entities.  Since  that 
date  the  subgroup  has  developed  this  pair  of 
PDUs  (see  simplified  diagrams  of  the  PDUs 
below)  which  seem  to  handle  all  of  the 
requirements  with  the  possible  exception  of  data 
links  (recently  a  separate  subgroup  of  DIS  has 
been  formed  to  concentrate  solely  on  the  unique 
aspects  of  data  links,  with  the  possibility  of  either 
defining  modifications  to  the  existing  PDUs  or 
establishing  new  ones). 


Emitting  Entity  ID 
Radio  ID 
Radio  Type 
Transmit  State 
Antenna  Location 
Antenna  Pattern 
Transmitter  Parametrics 

Crypto  System  &  Key  ID 
Number  of  Modulation  Params  (n) 
Modulation  Parameter  #1 

Modulation  Parameter  #n 


Simplified  Transmitter  PDU  Diagram 


Emitting  Entity  ID 
Radio  ID 

Encoding  Scheme 
Sample  Rate 
Length  of  Data  (  #  of  bits) 
Number  of  Samples 

Data  Byte  #1 

_ Data  Byte  #n 


Simplified  Signal  PDU  Diagram 


The  concept  of  operation  for  the  Transmitter  and 
Signal  PDUs  is  rather  straightforward  -  each 
transmission  from  a  radio  is  represented  by  at 
least  two  Transmitter  PDUs  (one  for  transmitter 
“on",  the  second  for  "off")  acting  as  bookends 
around  a  series  of  Signal  PDUs.  Additional 
Transmit  PDUs  may  be  issued  if  any  of  the 
parameters  of  the  transmitter  change  (e.g. 
antenna  orientation)  or  after  a  fixed  time  interval 
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has  expired.  The  number  and  size  of  the  Signal 
PDUs  vary  depending  on  the  type  and  length  of 
data  being  sent. 

In  practice  this  concept  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  implement,  especially  for  voice.  In 
transmitting  voice  the  sending  host  must  break 
the  voice  stream  up  into  a  series  of  individual 
Signal  PDUs  while  the  receiving  host  must 
reassemble  them  There  is  a  trade-off  that  must 
be  made  between  the  number  of  packets,  the 
processing  burden  placed  on  both  the  sender  and 
receiver,  speech  intelligibility  and  transport  delay. 
Theoretically  the  least  burden  would  be  to  send 
one  very  large  packet  that  contains  all  the 
speech.  This  would  also  result  in  excellent 
intelligibility,  but  would  result  in  unacceptable 
delay  at  the  receiving  end.  A  compromise  must 
be  made  in  how  the  voice  is  packetized 
maintaining  reasonable  delays  and  intelligibility 
along  with  moderate  processing  burdens. 
Experimentation  with  these  factors  is  an  ongoing 
effort  in  the  DIS  community. 

Acoustic  Sensor  Simulation 
This  field  is  perhaps  the  most  complex  field  to 
simulate  and  has  no  analogy  in  SIMNET  or  DIS 
1.0.  Acoustic  are  tightly  linked  to  environment, 
especially  in  the  ocean  milieu.  Unlike  EM 
propagation  that  varies  based  on  only  a  small 
subset  of  environmental  conditions  ,  underwater 
acoustic  simulation  must  evaluate  multiple 
conditions.  A  reasonably  high  fidelity  acoustic 
model  needs  to  consider  the  following 
environmental  effects: 

•  Sea  State 

•  Water  temperature  gradient  (surface  to 
bottom) 

•  Water  salinity  gradient  (surface  to  bottom) 

•  bottom  depth  contour 

•  biological  noise  sources  (snapping  shrimp, 
dolphins,  etc.) 

In  contrast  a  similar  level  of  fidelity  for 
Electromagnetic  propagation  needs  only  to  look 
at  rainfall  rate  and  line  of  sight  interference  due  to 
terrain.  To  draw  an  analogy  with  EM  we  would 
need  to  consider  wind  speed  and  direction  at 
each  given  altitude,  temperature  gradients,  as 
well  as  terrain  surface  roughness  and  time  of  day 

The  representation  of  acoustic  emissions  also 
requires  simulation  of  such  factors  as  the  number 
of  engines,  rpm  for  each,  cavitation  of  props  (huii 


speed  vs.  prop  rpm),  and  generation  of  knuckles 
as  ships  maneuver.  The  Emissions  subgroup  of 
DIS  is  only  just  starting  to  attack  these  problems. 

Infrared  Sensor  Simulation 
Desert  Storm  also  highlighted  one  of  our  fortes  in 
modern  battle  -  our  ability  to  "own  the  night". 
SIMNET  and  DIS  Version  1.0  have  only  a 
rudimentary  ability  to  show  thermal  imaging, 
based  purely  on  simple  rules  to  modify  the 
normal  daylight  visual  scenes  produced  by  the 
image  generators..  True  simulation  will  require 
simulation  of  additional  factors  such  as: 

•  Background  the.f^mal  levels  based  on  time 
of  day  and  surface  type 

•  Vehicle  thermal  level  based  on  #  engines, 
time  on,  time  since  off,  color/surface  type 

•  The  effects  of  fiares  and  IR  jammers 
Laser  Designation  Simulation 

A  key  feature  of  our  success  in  Desert  Storm  was 
the  use  of  "smart  weapons".  Here  again  the 
ability  to  simulate  these  encounters  in  Simnet  and 
DIS  1.0  is  lacking.  Our  success  in  the  Gulf  War 
cannot  be  taken  as  predictive  of  the  future.-  The 
next  aggressor  may  possess  effective 
countermeasures.  The  key  is  to  test  our  tactics 
against  a  more  sophisticated  adversary  in  this 
arena  and  to  develop  new  tactics  (and  possibly 
weapon  systems)  to  overcome  such 
countermeasures 

Data  Base  Issues 

Environmental  databases  are  being  worked  on  by 
the  individual  (Air,  Land,  and  Sea)  subgroups  of 
DIS,  but  are  in  very  early  stages..  Emitter 
databases  are  one  of  the  tasks  for  the  Emissions 
subgroup.  Many  exist,  but  ali  differ  as  they  were 
developed  for  different  purposes..  It  is  the 
charter  of  the  Emissions  Subgroup  to  define  a 
standard  set  for  DIS,  and  this  work  is  ongoiing. 

RAPID  PROTYPING  OF  BVR  PDUS 

Over  the  past  year  Grumman  has  been  involved 
in  a  number  of  rapid  prototyping  experiments  with 
the  Emissions  and  Radio  PDUs,  some  via  its  own 
internal  I  RAD  and  others  under  contract  to 
Navair/NTSC.  The  following  paragraphs  describe 
several  of  these  activities. 
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Experimental  test  of  Emitter  PDU  at  1992 
l/ITSEC 

From  April  of  1992  through  August  of  1992  a 
series  of  monthly  meetings  was  held  by  the 
University  of  Central  Florida's  Institute  for 
Simulation  and  Training  (UCF/IST)  to  discuss  the 
upcoming  DIS  demonstration  at  l/ITSEC  During 
the  July  meeting  NTSC  announced  that  it's 
portion  of  the  demonstration  would  include  an 
emulation  of  a  SLQ-32  Radar  Warning  Receiver 
(RWR)  and  that  they  were  interested  in  testing 
the  use  of  the  Emissions  PDU  to  drive  the  RWR 
Grumman  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
l/ITSEC  opportunity  and  opened  discussions  with 
NTSC  to  jointly  conduct  a  preliminary  test  of  the 
PDU  per  the  June  1992  format.  A  diagram  of  the 
Grumman  l/ITSEC  hardware  configuration  used 
during  these  tests  is  presented  below. 


Grumman  l/ITSEC  DIS  Demonstration 
Hardware  Configuration 

The  format  of  the  I/ITSEC  DIS  demonstration 
was  rigidly  set  by  UCF/IST  and  left  only  the  last  3 
hours  on  the  last  day  (Wednesday,  November  4) 
for  what  was  termed  "experimental  PDU  tests  '  It 
was  during  this  time  that  Grumman  and  NTSC 
exercised  the  Emissions  PDU  for  the  first  time 

The  test  consisted  of  Grumman's  simulator  acting 
as  a  hostile  radar,  issuing  Emissions  PDUs  at  a  1 
Hz  rate.  To  avoid  security  problems,  tfie 
parameters  selected  for  the  radar  were  kept 
generic,  and  only  the  Mode,  Frequency  and  FRF 
fields  were  evaluated  by  the  NTSC  simulation 
The  results  of  the  test  were  successful,  with  the 
emulated  SLQ-32  display  correctly  tracking  the 
"hostile"  b-2C  as  it  movea  around  trie  gaming 
area.  Unfortunately  the  selection  of  the  last  time 
slot  at  the  show  left  too  little  lime  to  extend  the 
experiment  to  other  variations  of  the  Emission 


PDU  (e.g.  multiple  emitters  on  the  same  platform, 
multiple  beams  per  emitter,  etc).  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of  the  Emission 
PDUs  had  no  adverse  effects  on  the  other 
simulators  on  the  network  at  that  time 

Laboratory  tests  of  Emitter.  Transmit  and 
Signal  PDUs 

Subsequent  to  the  San  Antonio  demonstration 
Grumman  extended  its  investigation  of  the 
Emissions  PDU  to  include  implementation  and 
test  of  the  September  1992  version  of  the 
Emissions  PDU  This  stage  of  the  effort  took 
place  in  Grumman's  Great  River,  N.Y.  facility,  in 
a  simplified  version  of  the  full  testbed  utilized  at 
l/ITSEC  A  block  diagram  of  the  Grumman  DIS 
testbed  hardware  configuration  is  shown  below. 


In  this  demonstration  the  two  PCs  act  as  two 
seoarate  simulators  linked  over  a  DIS  network. 
One  PC  acts  as  an  entity  carrying  an  emitter, 
while  the  other  acts  as  an  entity  carrying  a 
generic  radar  warning  receiver.  The  case  tested 
exercised  one  of  the  more  complex  cases 
supported  by  the  Emissions  PDU  -  that  of  radar 
emitters  with  a  rotating  beam  The  beam  rotates 
throughout  a  360°  arc,  illuminating  the  receiving 
entity  only  once  per  rotation.  The  receiving 
system  therefore  must  perform  the  following 
steps  to  correctly  simulate  the  physics  of  the 
radiation; 

1. Read  the  Emitting  Entity  ID  field  of  the 
Emission  PDU  to  determine  which  platform 
cariies  liie  eimiiei 

2.  Access  that  platform's  latest  Entity  State  PDLJ 
(stored  locally)  and  read  its  Position, 
Orientation  and  Time  Stamp  fields  to  determine 


the  position  and  orientation  of  the  platform  at 
the  time  the  Entity  State  PDU  was  issued 

3.  Dead  Reckon  the  platform's  p>osition  and 
orientation  to  correspond  to  the  current  time 

4.  Read  the  Emissions  PDU's  Location  with 
Respect  to  Entity  Beam  Az  Center,  Beam  Az 
Sweep,  Beam  El  Center,  Beam  El  Sweep  and 
Beam  Sweep  Sync  fields  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  beam  at  the  time  the  PDU  was 
issued. 

5.  Dead  Reckon  the  beam's  position  to 
correspond  to  current  time. 

6.  Compare  own  ship  position  to  determine  if  the 
receiver  is  being  illuminated  at  the  current  time. 

These  steps  must  be  performed  at  the  local 
update  rate  of  the  receiver's  simulation  host 
computer  and  represent  a  fairly  high 
computational  load,  giving  further  credence  to  the 
necessity  of  using  a  powerful  DIU  as  the  DIS 
interface  at  each  host. 

The  results  of  the  laboratory  test  of  the 
September  1992  version  of  the  Emissions  PDU 
were  successful.  The  receiving  "simulator" 
correctly  tracked  the  "radar  beam"  of  the 
transmitting  "simulator"  as  it  moved  throughout 
the  gaming  area. 

Radio  Voice  PDU  Implementation 
The  simulation  of  voice  radio  traffic  across 
computer  networks  is  not  new  to  DIS.  Within 
SIMNET  a  SINCGARS  radio  simulation  was 
implemented  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky  and  Fort 
Monmouth,  New  Jersey  as  early  as  1989^.  The 
SIMNET  voice  simulation  differed  from  that 
required  for  DIS  in  one  significant  area  -  the 
method  of  voice  encoding/decoding,  i;  utilized  a 
special  board  (developed  by  a  SIMNET 
contractor)  called  a  SIMVAD  (SIMNET  Voice 
Analog  Digital),  built  specifically  for  that 
application.  The  board  allowed  for  two  types  of 
encooing  schemes.  Adaptive  Pulse-Code  with 
Hybrid  Quantization  (APCHQ)  or  Continuously 
Variable  Slope-Delta  (CVSD).  APCHQ  is  used 
for  simulation  of  high  quality  speech  at  minimum 
bit  rates,  but  incurs  a  high  computational  load 
CVSD  is  lower  quality  and  less  compute-intensive 
and  was  found  to  be  best  at  simulating  the 
SINCGARS  radio. 

The  method  of  voice  encoding/decoding  selected 
for  DIS  is  called  u-law  Pulse  Code  Modulation  (or 
u-law  PCM)  T'  IS  technique  was  developed  by 


Bell  Laboratories  and  is  used  as  the  standard  for 
digitizing  voice  on  the  Public  Switched  Telephone 
Network  (PSTN)  in  all  of  North  America.  It  is 
supported  by  a  large  number  of  commercial  add¬ 
in  boards  ior  both  PCs  and  workstations,  and  is 
of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  support  all  voice 
applications. 

For  this  investigation  a  goal  was  set  to  evaluate 
low  cost  commercial  audio  hardware  to  determine 
its  suitability  for  DIS  .  After  surveying  a  wide 
variety  of  commercial  equipment,  the  hardware 
selected  was  the  SoundBlaster,  manufactured  by 
Creative  Labs  Inc.  This  product  is  a  PC 
compatible  add-in  board  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  on  the  market  It  supports  a  variety  of 
sampling  rates,  and  interfaces  to  standard 
microphones  and  speakers. 

The  major  drawback  to  the  board  (and  to  all  the 
low  cost  boards  surveyed)  is  that  was  not 
designed  (or  networked  real-time  operation  as 
required  by  DIS  Thus  our  effort  in  this  area 
concentrated  on  developing  software  that  would 
allow  the  board  to  operate  in  a  DIS  environment 

A  pair  of  boards  was  acquired  and  installed  in  the 
PCs  in  Grumman's  DIS  laboiatoiy  testbed,  as 
illustrated  below. 


DIS  Testbed  Configuration  for  Voice  PDU 
Experiments 

The  software  developed  nrovided  for  the  following 
(unctions: 

1 .  At  the  "simulator"  originating  the  voice  traffic; 

•  PC  Reading  of  microphone  on/off  switch, 
and  issuing  switch  transition  messages  to 
the  DIU  across  the  local  Ethernet 
connection 
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•  DID  Issuing  of  DIS  Transmit  PDUs  upon 
microphone  switch  on/off  transitions. 

•  PC  Real-time  memory  buffering  of 
incoming  digitized  voice  originating  from 
the  SoundBlaster. 

•  PC  packetizing  of  voice  into  Ethernet 
frames  for  transmission  from  PC  to  DILI 

•  DIU  unpacking  of  Ethernet  frames  and 
repacking  into  Signal  PDU  for  transm.ission 
across  the  DIS  network. 

2.  At  the  simulator  receiving  the  voice  traffic: 

•  DIU  reading  of  incoming  Transmit  PDUs 
(here  additional  logic  would  normally  exist 
to  determine  if  the  local  radio  receiver  was 
set  to  the  correct  communications  channel, 
but  was  omitted  within  the  limited  scope  of 
the  experiment) 

•  DIU  unpacking  of  incoming  Signal  PDUs 
from  the  DIS  netv^ork  and  repackaging  for 
transmission  to  the  PC  across  the  local 
Ethernet  connection. 

•  PC  unpacking  of  incoming  Ethernet  voice 
frames  from  the  local  DIU  and  buffering  in 
memory. 

•  PC  outputs  of  voice  memory  buffers  to 
SoundBlaster  for  subsequent  output  to 
loudspeaker. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  were  a  limited 
success  in  that  voice  was  sent  and  received  per 
the  DIS  standard,  however  th'  quality  of  the 
speech  was  poor  and  problems  were 
encountered  in  processing  all  but  extremely  short 
messages  Thece  shortcomings  are  disucssed  in 
more  detail  in  the  "Lessons  Learned"  section 

Radio  Data  Link  Implementation 

For  this  implementation  the  following  data  links 
were  considered  as  potential  candidates  for 
implementation; 

•  Link-1 1 

•  Link-4A 

•  Link-16  (JTIDS) 

Of  these  Link-1 1  and  Link-4A  are  carried  by  all  E- 
2Cs  and  F-14s  in  service,  while  Link-16  is  just 
becoming  available  on  a  subset  of  the  aircraft 
thus  far.  Of  Link-11  and  Link-4A  the  latter  was 
chosen  for  implementation  since  it  was  felt  to  be 
most  representative  of  the  interaction  common  to 
the  two  aircraft.  An  additional  factor  in  its  favor  is 
that  unlike  Link-1 1 ,  Link-4A  is  not  encrypted 


(encryption  is  one  of  the  controversial  areas  to  be 
investigated  by  the  new  Data  Link  Subgroup) 

The  implementation  of  Link-4A  utilized  the  same 
laboratory  DIS  testbed  hardware  configuration 
shown  earlier  In  this  case  the  following  software 
was  developed  to  provide  the  functionality; 

1. At  the  "simulator"  originating  the  data  link 
traffic: 

•  PC  reading  of  operator  target  hook 

commands  and  issuing  track  data 

messages  to  the  DIU  across  the  local 
Ethernet  connection. 

•  DIU  unpacking  of  Ethernet  frames  at  the 
DIU  and  repacking  into  Transmit  and  Signal 
PDUs  for  transmission  across  the  DIS 
network 

2.  At  the  simulator  receiving  the  data  link  traffic: 

•  DIU  reading  of  incoming  Transmit  PDUs 
(here  additional  logic  would  normally  exist 
to  determine  if  the  local  Llnk-4A  receiver 
was  the  destination  specified,  but  was 
omitted  within  the  limited  scope  of  the 
experiment). 

•  OIU  unpacking  of  incoming  Signal  PDUs 
from  the  DIS  network  and  repackaging  for 
transmission  .o  the  PC  across  the  local 
Ethernet  connection. 

•  PC  unpacking  of  incoming  Ethernet  frames 
from  the  local  DIU  and  buffering  in 
memory. 

•  PC  reformatting  of  target  position  data  and 
output  to  the  simulated  radar  display. 

The  resulting  demonstration  confirmed  that  Link- 
4A  target  data  can  be  transmitted  across  a  DIS 
link  using  the  current  form  of  the  Transmit  and 
Signal  PDUs  The  format  followed  in  the 
demonstration  was  as  follows 

1. At  the  transmitting  "simulator"  (PC)  the  radar 
operator  hooks  a  target  on  the  simulated  radar 
display  and  selects  the  datalmk  message  icon 
at  the  top  of  the  screen,  causing  the  "simulator" 
to  send  a  Link-4A  message  to  the  receiving 
"Simulator". 

2.  At  the  receiving  "simulator"  the  radar  scope 
display  reflects  the  target  the  transmitting 
"simulator"  has  on  its  radar  display.  The 
operator  can  then  hook  that  target  ana  view  its 
parameters. 
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LESSONS  LEARNED 

The  implementation  of  the  Emitter,  Transmit,  and 
Signal  PDUs  was  not  as  straightforward  as  one 
might  expect  upon  reading  the  DIS  standard  For 
the  Emitter  PDU  one  of  the  major  problems 
encountered  was  that  ofimplementing  the 
requirement  to  handle  multiple  targets  within 
multiple  beams  within  multiple  emitters  all  in  a 
single  POU.  In  our  implementation  for  this  project 
we  went  to  the  simplest  coiution  by  sizing  our 
buffers  to  a  reasonable  maximum  size.  This  is 
fine  for  entities  with  few  (e  g.  5  or  less)  emitters, 
but  future  DIS  exercises  may  require  more 
eiegant  solutions  (e  g.  the  use  of  multiple  pointers 
to  individual  arrays  in  memory)  to  avoid  tying  up 
huge  amounts  of  memory  simply  to  handle  a 
potential  worst  case. 

For  the  Transmit  PDU  the  mam  problem 
encountered  was  when  one  or  more  of  these 
PDUs  were  lost  due  to  simulator  overload.  Since 
these  PDUs  are  sent  in  broadcast  mode  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  their  arrival  at  each  potential 
recipient.  We  found,  for  example,  that  during 
heavy  voice  traffic  our  PC  "simulator”  would 
sometimes  lose  PDUs.  This  is  annoying  if  the 
PDU  lost  is  a  voice  Signal  PDU  causing  clipped 
speech,  but  is  disastrous  when  a  Transmit  PDU 
was  missed  since  it  is  used  to  determine  whetfier 
to  process  the  Signal  PDUs.  Entire  portions  of 
speech  can  be  lost  in  this  manner.  In  the  lab  our 
solution  was  to  experiment  with  adding  artificial 
delays  between  the  DIU  and  the  PC,  a 
rudimentary  form  of  flow  control.  The  ideal 
solution  is  total  flow  control  across  ttie  network, 
but  that  is  apparently  in  conflict  with  the  nature  of 
DIS. 

The  voice  version  of  the  Signal  PDU 
implementation  was  probably  the  most 
challenging.  Our  goal  was  to  explore  the 
potential  of  implementing  DIS  voice  via  mass 
produced  audio  hardware  designed  for  the  PCs 
market.  The  Soundblaster  board  we  choose  did 
not  conform  completely  to  the  proposed  DIS 
standard,  nor  was  it  designed  with  such  an 
application  in  mind,  but  we  felt  its  low  cost  and 
board  support  in  the  PC  environment  would  offset 
that  drawback  As  stated  earlier  the  results  of  the 
experiment  are  mixed.  It  proved  that  acceptable 
speech  can  be  sent  using  the  DIS  PDUs  with  a 
reasonably  short  delay  as  long  as  the  speaker 
keeps  his  messages  veiy  short  (e  g  less  than  2 


seconds  in  length)  and  relatively  infrequent.  Long 
sentences  caused  the  receiving  PCs  buffeis  to 
overflow,  often  causing  an  exit  from  the  DIS 
session.  We  found  a  cure  for  this  by  introducing 
a  delay  at  the  receiving  DIU-to-PC  interface, 
however  this  caused  a  dramatic  degradation  of 
speech  intelligibility.  We  believe  that  the  use  of 
more  powerful  PCs,  such  as  66  MHz  486s,  would 
significantly  improve  the  situation.  The  increase 
in  computational  speed,  perhaps  combined  with 
play-out  protocols  to  smooth  the  jitter  between 
sucessive  voice  packets^’'^.  would  undoubtedly 
help,  but  we  were  unable  to  test  these  theories 
under  the  scope  of  this  effort 

Another  problem  we  observed  affects  both  the 
voice  and  datalink  implementations.  The  use  of 
Ethernet  802  3  technology  combined  with  the 
current  format  of  the  Signal  PDU  means  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  received  voice 
packets  are  in  the  same  order  that  they  were 
sent.  This  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  a 
token-ring  version  of  Ethernet  or  of  FDDI,  but 
these  are  considered  too  restrictive  for  DIS.  A 
potential  cure  is  to  add  a  Signal  PDU  packet 
number  to  the  existing  set  of  fields  and  to  locally 
reorder  the  packets  based  on  this  numbering 
scheme.  Unfortunately  the  limited  scope  of  our 
effort  did  not  allow  for  experimentation  with  this 
concept  to  test  Its  feasibility, 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  BVR  PDU 
AND  DATA  BASE  DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  primary  observations  that  can  be 
made  regarding  the  BVR  PDUs  is  that  they  are 
fairly  complex  to  implement.  The  cuiierii  (2.03) 
version  of  the  DIS  standard  provides  only  a  top- 
level  view  cl  how  to  use  them.  Such  PDUs 
require  a  separate  "Users  Guide”  to  aide  the 
developers.  The  Emissions  subgroup  has  started 
such  a  task  but  it  will  require  a  significant  amount 
of  work  and  time  before  it  is  sufficient  for  the  DIS 
community 

Another  observation  is  that  these  PDUs  will 
become  a  major  source  of  traffic  on  DIS 
networks.  The  use  of  delta  vs.  full  PDU  versions 
as  described  earlier  may  be  required  In  all  cases. 

ill  iiiti  diea  ui  udiabases  tnere  is  still  mUCM  work 
to  be  accomplished.  it  appears  that  the 
establishment  of  "strawman”  databases,  at  a 
declassified  level,  is  the  logical  first  step,  but  this 
is  currently  viewed  as  a  low  priority  effort  by  the 


DoD  sponsors  of  DIS  The  DoD  customers  must 
institute  priorities  in  this  area  or  it  will  continue  to 
remain  a  background  issue 
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ABSTRACT 

Ensuring  interoperability  of  war-fighting  simulations  within  the  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS) 
environment  requires  network  data  protocol  standards  that  ensure  correlated  effects  in  many  diverse 
simulation  arenas,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  electronic  interaction  among  detection,  tracking,  and 
jamming  systems  associated  with  the  electromagnetic  environment.  Complicating  the  development  of  a 
general  purpose  emission  protocol  is  the  very  broad  nature  ol  electromagnetic  emissions  and  their 
inherent  diversity  between  and  within  system  applications.  Other  complicating  issues  include  (1) 
interoperability  of  DIS  with  dissimilar  equipment  such  as  training  devices,  battlefield  equipment,  and  war¬ 
gaming  simulations,  (2)  extensive  quantity  of  parametric  data  necessary  to  describe  electromagnetic 
emissions,  and  (3)  highly  classified  nature  of  the  weapon  system  operational  intelligence  data. 

An  Emissions  working  group  within  the  Workshop  for  Standards  for  the  Interoperability  of  Defense 
Simulations  is  diligently  forging  afiead  in  its  development  ol  an  approach  that  completely  describes  the 
electronic  parameters  in  a  radar  emissions  environment  and  ensures  sufficient  signal  correlation  among 
various  types  of  simulation  nodes.  While  various  approaches  have  been  considered,  the  approach  taken 
IS  characterized  with  a  strategy  of  broadcasting  a  miiiimurn  set  of  transmitting  entity  data,  called  the 
Emissions  Protocol  Data  Unit  (PDU),  across  a  network  medium.  This  data  is  coupled  to  a  receiving  node 
with  a  characteristic  emissions  data  base  containing  static  parameters  that  are  specific  to  particular  signal 
emissions  The  protocol  structure  accommodates  diversity  in  both  radar  emission  types  and  various 
fidelity  receiving  node  equipment,  through  the  standard  data  structure  organization  as  well  as  special 
purpose  data  fields,  in  order  to  accommodate  unique  equipment  operational  characteristics 
Development  of  an  Emissions  PDU  data  structure  is  nearing  completion  with  the  expected  submittal  lor 
standardization  approval  in  late  1993. 

This  paper  provides  insigtit  into  the  background  of  radar  environment  simulations  in  the  DiS  environment, 
discusses  the  interoperability  issues  relevant  to  various  simulation  approaches  including  data  base 
functionality,  and  discusses  the  currently  proposed  Emissions  PDU  data  structure  and  rationale  for 
peculiar  data  fields.  This  paper  also  offers  insight  into  the  application  of  ttiis  PDU  to  various  diverse  radar 
system  types  and  other  Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  emission  types,  and  discusses  areas  where  further 
investigations  are  warranted 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  is  a  tri- 
service/industry  sponsored  initiative  to  develop 
standards  for  the  development  of  interoperable 
defense  simulations.  DIS  will  allow  the  creation  of 
simulated  representations  of  totally  interactive,  war¬ 
gaming  scenarios  in  a  threat  environment.  The 
term  threat  environment  applies  to  friendly  and 
hostile  weapon  systems  which  can  search,  track, 
launch  weapons,  jam  communication  systems  or 
otherwise  act  upon  the  affected  EW  systems. 
Thus,  these  threats  operate  and  react  according  to 
tactics  doctrine,  including  electronic  counter¬ 
countermeasures  (ECCM)  tactics  responses  to 
applications  of  electronics  countermeasures  (ECM). 
Large  quantities  of  threats  in  the  scenarios  will 
occur  through  the  connection  or  "networking"  of 
sepal  ate  simulation  components  located  both  at 
local  area  networks  (LAN)  and  at  multiple, 
distributed  locations  (i.e.  wide  area  network 
(WAN)).  To  provide  interoperability  of  war-fighting 
simulations  (both  man-in-the-loop  and  computer 
simulations)  within  DIS,  network  data  protocol  and 
database  standards  must  oe  developed  to  ensure 
correlated  effects  (electromagnetic,  motion,  and 
weapon)  m  mar,/  diverse  simulation  arenas.  This 
includes  realistic  simulation  of  the  electronic 
interaction  among  emission,  detection,  and 
jamming  systems  associated  with  the 
electromagnetic  environment.  Development  of  a 
general-purpose,  electromagnetic  interaction 
standard  must  effectively  address  the  following 
characteristics  associated  with  electromagnetic 
simulation  environments 

a  Electronic  Counter-Countermeasures 

b.  Electronic  Emission  Diversity 

c.  Data  Parameter  Quantity 

(j  iiiitflUjJtJidUilily  wiiii  DiSSiiiiiIdr/ Variani 
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THE  PROBLEM 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  interactive  "loop"  of 
electromagnetic  emissions,  includitig  both  ECM  and 
ECCM,  which  must  be  realistically  simulated  in 
order  to  account  for  in  deterministic,  real-time 
parameter  changes  associated  with  man-in-the- 
loop,  "free  play"  simulation  devices.  In  this  one 
example  of  various  possible  emission  "loops",  the 
weapon  system  site's  radar  (hereafter  called  radar) 
illuminates  the  penetralor  with  an  electromagnetic 
(EM)  energy  beam  during  a  search'acquisition 
operational  mode.  With  no  ECM  response  from  the 
penetrator,  the  radar  transitions  to  a  track  mode. 
The  penetrator  platform's  radar  (hereafter  called 
penetrator)  then  responds  with  specific  ECM 
jamming  signal  characteristics  which  is  effective 
against  the  radar  and  causes  it  to  lose  the 
penetrator  as  a  tracked  target  (i.e.  "breaklock"). 
The  radar  then  uses  its  ECCM  capabilities: 
electromagnetic  signal  characteristics  that  are 
inherently  dynamic,  either  automatically  or  manually 
controlled  by  an  operator,  in  a  radar's  operation. 
These  variant  characteristics  (e  g.  Radio  Frequency 
(RF),  Pulse  Repetition  Frequency  (PRF),  Pulse 
Width  (PW))  represent  data  appropriate  to  specific 
electronic  deception  tactics  used  to  attempt  to 
defeat  or  negate  the  effectiveness  of  the  applied 
ECM.  iri  tiiis  exaiiipie  the  lacjar  uses  a 

search/acquisition  beam  with  different  pulse 
characteristics,  due  to  ECCM,  which  again 
transitions  to  a  track  mode  when  no  response  is 
received  from  the  penetrator.  The  penetrator  again 
applies  the  appropriate  type  of  jamming  ECM  signal 
characteristics,  which  this  time  is  not  effective 
against  the  radar  and  is  thus  "defeated".  So  a 
"clear"  (i.e.  ineffectively  jammed)  environment  is 
provided  for  the  radar  to  track  the  penetrator  arid 
launch  a  missile  or  fire  a  projectile  at  it. 

The  inherent  diversity  o!  electromagnetic  signals  on 


involving  signal  category,  systsin  lype,  system 
application,  and  system  design.  Signal  category 


e  Classified  Data 


Figure  1  Electromagnetic  Emission  Interactivity 

involves  both  vol  intary  or  intentional  (e  g.  radar 
signal  mainlobes)  and  involuntary  or  unintentional 
(eg  radar  sigrial  back  scatter  and  infrared). 
System  type  addresses  diversity  inherent  within 
radar,  laser,  infrared,  sonar,  etc.  System 
application  involves  diverse  purposes  such  as  early 
warning,  height  finder,  acquisition,  tracking,  artd 
missile  guidance  System  design  addresses 
diverse  operational  variances  such  as  phased  array 
antenna  scans,  multimode  detection  and  tracking 
radar  systems,  ar.d  agility  of  pulsed  parameters. 
The  protocol  standard  must  accommodate  this 
ever-increasing  diversity  with  a  minimum  of 
changes  and,  as  a  goal,  with  a  minimum  effort  in 
the  configuration  management  area. 

The  detailed  description  of  electromagnetic 
emissions  oftentimes  requires  an  extensive  quantity 
of  parametric  data,  unique  values  for  up  to  several 
hundred  data  types  for  each  weapon  system  in  a 
DIS  environment,  which  is  projected  to  include  up 
to  10000  weapon  system  entities.  The  protocol 
standard  must  effectively  address  this  complex 
situation,  while  minimizing  the  amount  of  real-time 
interface  data  transmitted  across  the  WAN,  due  to 
the  relatively  slow  speed  and  limited  bandwidth  of 
long  haul  network  devices,  including  classified 
encryption  devices. 

Networking  separate  simulation  componertts  at 
distributed  locations  involves  realistic  performance 
through  interoperability  with  both  dissimilar  aixi 
variant  fidelity  devices.  These  include  actual 
military  equipment  (  e  g  tanks.  Non  Line-of-Sight 
veiiicieb,  iubi  laiiycs,  ciC.;,  ruilitary'  s»mu!a»ion 
devices  (eg.  aircraft,  tanks,  submarines,  etc), 
computer  generated  forces  including  war  game 
models,  and  dismounted  infantry  To  ensure  the 


widest  possible  application,  the  protocol  standard 
must  address  the  issues  associated  with 
interoperability  of  low  cost,  low  fidelity  simulation 
devices  together  with  higher  fidelity  devices. 

The  simulation  of  a  electromagnetic  environment  in 
a  war-tighting  scenario  involves  handling  and 
processing  of  a  wide  range  of  weapon  system  data 
classilications:  from  unclassified  to  highly  classified 
intelligence  data.  The  highly  classified  portion 
pertains  to  the  requirement  lor  simulation  scenarios 
that  cannot  be  practiced  in  the  "real  world",  due  to 
the  presence  of  hostile  Electronic  Intelligence 
(ELINT)  signal  data  collection.  Thus,  the  protocol 
standard  must  be  able  to  support  both  ciassilied 
and  unclassified  simulation  nodes,  and  as  a  goal, 
be  able  to  support  classified  operational  scenarios 
on  a  totally  unclassified  network  interconnection. 

CANDIDATE  SOLUTIONS 

Viability  of  candidate  solutions  revolve  around  two 
key  requirements: 

1)  Realistic  support  of  ECCM  tactics  in  an 

unscripted  (i.e.  freeplay)  environment  and 

2)  Minimization  of  real-time  iriterlace 

parameters  to  preclude  excessive  bandwidth 

loading  upon  the  simulation  network. 

Figure  2  shows  three  candidate  solutions 
investigated  for  supporting  'n  emissions  protocol 
standard.  Approach  A  is  the  Resident  Data  Base 
Approach",  whereby  each  simulation  device  on  the 
network  has  emission  parameter  data  bases  whose 
number  pointers  (i  e.  indices)  are  "common”  to  all 
receiving  player  nodes.  This  would  allow  a 
minimum  set  of  parameter  interlace  data,  preferably 
a  single  pointer  to  a  complete  set  of  emissions  data 
in  the  daia  base,  to  be  "passed"  to  each  simulation 
device  Approach  B  is  the  "Real-time  Interlace 
Data  Approach",  whereby  each  simulation  device 
on  the  network  transmits  and  receives  all  the 
necessary  emissions  characteristic  data  in  real¬ 
time.  thus  negating  the  need  tor  a  resident  data 
base.  Approach  C  uses  portions  of  Approaches  A 
and  B.  It  is  the  "Modified  Real-lime  Interface  Data 
Approach",  whereby  each  simulation  device  on  the 
network  supplements  the  threat  dynamic  data  (e  g. 
scan,  ECCM  parameters)  it  receives  in  real-time 
witn  a  threat  cata  base  comaining  iiie  leiudiiiJui  ul 
the  detailed,  non-dynamic  parameters. 
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A.  ReiiOor:  Da'a  Base  App'&'i:!i 


Figure  2  Candidate  Solutions  for  the  Emission 
Protocol  Standard 


nodes  since  all  the  parametric  data  is  prestored  in 
each  node's  characteristic  data  base  In  the  other 
area,  support  of  diverse  simulation  elements  is 
envisioned  to  be  very  restrictive  in  actual  operation 
due  to  the  need  of  compatible  and  correlated  data 
bases  at  each  simulation  node,  regardless  of 
whether  the  node  is  low  or  high  fidelity. 

Approach  B  fully  meets  tl.e  requirements  in  three 
areas; 

1)  Accommodates  real-time,  unscripted 
ECCM  weapon  system  operation 

2)  Accommodates  emission  diversity  since 
resident  data  bases  are  not  necessary 


Each  ol  the  three  solutions  offers  significant 
advantages  and  disadvantages  relative  to  the 
perceived  requnements  within  the  key  categories 
(ECCM  and  data  parameter  quantity)  as  well  as  the 
other  categories  identified  m  The  Problem  Figure 
3  shows  the  performance  requirement  rating 
summaries  for  each  approach  according  to  the 
'ollowing  criteria;  green  -  meets/exceeds,  yellow  - 
iiiaiuiii  ii,  and  red  •  deficierit 
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Figure  3  Candidate  Suiuiiyn  RaiinyS 


Approach  A  fully  meets  ttie  requirements  in  three 
areas 

1)  Unclassified  operation  across  the  long- 
haul  network  with  classified  local  area  nodes 

2)  Minimum  amount  of  real-time  interlace 
data  or  the  WAN 

3)  Interoperable  witti  dissimilar  devices. 


3)  Interoperable  with  dissimilar  devices. 

However,  it  fails  in  one  key  area  and  conditionally 
fails  another  area.  For  the  key  area,  the  excessive 
amount  of  real-time  interlace  data  necessary  to 
completely  describe  the  electromagnetic  signal 
parameters  is  envisioned  to  have  a  definite 
performance  impact  upon  the  LAN  and  most 
definitely  the  WAN,  due  to  the  relatively  slow  speed 
and  limited  bandwidth  of  network  hardware  aevices. 
Due  to  it  being  a  requirement  "goal”,  it  conditionally 
fails  the  support  of  classified  operations  across  long 
haul  networks,  due  to  the  need  for  classified 
encryption  devices 

Approach  C  fully  meets  the  requirements  in  two 
areas 

1)  Accommodates  real-time,  unscripted 

ECCM  weapxin  system  operation 

2)  Interoperable  with  dissimilar  devices. 

However,  it  marginally  meets  the  requirements  in 
two  areas,  and  conditionally  fails  another.  It 
marginally  rnee'"  the  diversity  requirement  since 
the  real-time  dynamic  data  can  be  used,  without  the 
accompanying  data  base,  tc  support  a  simulation 
node  This  is  envisioned  to  especially  apply  to 
lower  fidelity  simulation  nodes.  It  marginally  meets 
tht  key  area  of  data  parameter  quantities,  since 
there  is  envisioned  to  be  a  finite  amount  of  dynamic 
data  passed  in  real-time  and  supported  by  the 


rpmainrler  in  a  resident  data  base.  Similar  to 
111  diversity  In  the  key  area,  real-time  changes  in  Approach  B,  it  also  conditionally  fails  the  support  of 
ECCM  parameters  (which  support  non-scripted  classified  operations  across  long  haul  networks. 


scenario  interac'ions  between  simulation  nodes) 


cannot  be  etiectivoly  correlated  between  receiving 


In  summary,  Approach  C  -  Modified  Real-time 
Intedace  Data  -  was  chosen  because  if  either  fully 
or  marginally  met  all  of  the  requirements  except  for 
unclassified  interlace  data,  which  is  a  desirable  but 
only  a  "goal  "  requirement 

PROTOCOL  STRUCTURE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
RATIONALE 

With  the  candidate  solution  identified  development 
ol  the  Emissions  PDU  detailed  data  structures 
proceeded,  but  was  very  difficult  due  to  the  myriad 
of  perceived  requirements,  many  times  conflicting 
within  themselves  when  taken  as  a  whole  The 
following  represents  the  overall  requirement 
guidelines 

Hioh  Level 

1  Develop  a  genera'  purpose  protocol  data 
•••'iiclure  that  provides  ample  room  lor  growth 

ugh  inherent  flexibility,  i  e.  applies  to 
>e  emission  types  without  changes  in 
,cining  or  engineering  units  of  associated 
pr-  jinctric  data  field  types. 

2  Follow  ttie  DiS-accepted  principle  of 
''ground  truth"  (i  e  absolute  )  for  describing  the 
iransMiilliiig  node's  emitted  encgy. 

3  Minimize  the  amount  ol  interface  data  in 
the  real  time  protocol  through 

a)  Maximum  use  of  other  protocol  data 
structures  already  m  existence,  such  as  the 
i.ntiiy  State  PDU  lor  associated  platform 
motion  characteristics  and 

b)  Requirements  lor  a  resident  emission 
parameter  data  base 

4  Ensure  that  the  data  structure  doesn’t 
intiibit  or  in  any  way  restrict  low  fidelity 
Simulations  from  easily  participating.  This 
includes  providing  enough  data  so  that  low 
fidelity  Simulations  don't  require  access  to 
supplementary  data  bases. 

b  Identity  a  set  of  fundamental  data 
(dynamic)  lor  each  EM  beam  of  a  transmitting 
system  wtiich  will  allow  receivers  to  regenerate 
key  LM  parame'ers  including  the  transmitting 
riooe  s  anieiiiid  sudii  volume  as  ricCSSSary. 

0  Develop  a  "Hat  "  data  structure  so  the  key 
daUi  IS  quickly  and  easily  accessible  within  the 


data  structures.  This  will  eliminate  the 
’’parsing"  of  data  in  multi-variant,  layered  field 
structures. 

7.  Ensure  that  the  data  structure  efficiently 
supports  the  DIS  parameter  transmission 
philosophy  of  "send  on  change  only"  as  well  as 
"send  all". 

Lower  Level 

1 .  Provide  "sorting"  parameters  for  the 
receiving  node's  use  in  quickly  determining  EM 
emissions  of  interest. 

2.  Identify  multiple  weapon  systems  as-signed 
to  a  single  geographic  location,  which  is  defined 
in  the  Entity  State  PDU. 

3.  Differentiate  between  multiple  systems  and 
beams  of  the  same  type  at  the  same 
geographic  location. 

4.  Correlate  multiple  EM  beams,  as  appli¬ 
cable,  to  a  Single  weapon  system  operating  in 
each  of  its  operational  modes.  This  is 
necessary  for  accuracy  and  efficiency  in 
emission  correlation  at  the  receiving  nodes. 
Since  puise-to-pulse  emission  timing 
descriptions  are  not  provided. 

5.  Identify  the  variant  individual  locatun  of 
multiple  emitting  systems  tied  to  an  entity  (o.g. 
a  ship  or  an  aircraft  platform)  described  at  a 
single  geographic  location. 

6.  For  a  "slow  scanning"  radar  system, 
identify  the  real-time  location  of  the  transmitting 
node's  main  lobe  EM  beam  within  the  antenna 
system  scan  volume. 

7.  Provide  pointers/indices  to  detailed 
invariant  parameter  sets  within  the  emissions 
characteristics  data  base. 

With  these  requirements  in  hand  (wtiich  have 
evolved  over  the  last  two  years),  the  Emissions 
protocol  data  structure  has  been  developed  and 
continually  refined  throughout  that  same  time 
period. 

Figure  4  identifies  the  current  data  structure, 
achieved  through  consensus  in  D!SrEmicLisinn<s 
subgroup  meetings. 
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Emitting  Entity  ID 


Emission  PDU  Fields 


Protocol  version  -  B  bit  enumeration 
Exercise  ID  -  8  bll  unsigned  Integer 
PDU  Type-  8  bit  enumeration 
Padding  •  8  bit  unused 
Time  Stamp  •  32  bit  unsigned  Integer 
Length  ■  16  bit  unsigned  integer 
Padding  - 16  bit  unused 


Site  - 16  bit  unsigned  Integer 
Application  - 16  bit  unsigned  Integer 
Entity  - 18  bit  unsloned  Integer 


Site  - 16  bit  unsigned  Integer 
Application  - 16  bit  unsigned  Integer 
Entity  - 16  bit  unsigned  Integer 


State  Update  Indicator  I  8-blt  enumeration 


Number  of  Systems  (N1  I  8-blt  unsigned  Integer 


System  Data  Length 


Number  of  Beams  (M 


Emitter  System 


Location  (with  respect 
to  entity) 


Beam  Data  Length 


Beam  ID  Number 


16  bits  unused 


8-blt  unsigned  Integer 


8-bli  unsigned  Integer 


16  bits  unused 


Emitter  Name-1 6-blt  enumeration 
Function  -  8  bit  unsigned  Integer 
Emitter  ID  -  8  bit  unsigned  Integer 


X  -  32  bit  floating  point 
y  -  32  bit  floating  point 
z  -  32  bit  floating  point 


8-blt  unsigned  Integer 


8-blt  unsigned  Integer 


Beam  Parameter  Index  16-bll  unsloned  Integer 


High  Density  Track/Jam  I  8  -  bit  unsigned  integer 


8  -  bit  unsloned  integer 


Track/Jam 


32-bit  unsigned  integer 


Site  -  16  bit  unsigned  integer 
Application  - 16  bit  unsigned  Integer 
Entity  -  16  -  bit  unsigned  Integer 
Emitter  ID  -  8  bit  unsigned  integer 
Beam  ID  -  8-blt  unsigned  Integer 


Figure  4  Emission  PDU  Structure 


However,  compromise  to  requirement  guidelines, 
as  shown  in  Figure  5,  have  been  necessary  in  the 
following  two  areas; 


Freguency  -  32  bH  floating  point 
Frequency  Range  -  32  bit  floating  point 
ERP  -  32  bll  floating  point 
PRF  -  32  bit  floating  point 
Beam  AZ  Center  -  32  bit  floating  point 
Beam  AZ  Sweep  -  32  bit  floating  point 
Beam  EL  Center  -  32  bit  floating  point 
Beam  EL  Sweep  -  32  bit  floating  point 
Beam  Sweep  SYNC  -  32-bit  floating  point 


8 -bit  unsigned  integer 


8  -  bit  unsigned  integer 


The  Emissions  protocol  data  structure  is  set  up  as 
a  variant  length  data  structure  having  the  capability 
or  the  following  major  characteristics:  a  single  or  a 
multiple  number  of  emitting  systems  (N)  "tied"  to  a 
specific  geographic  location,  each  system  having 
the  capability  for  multiple  EM  beams  (M), 
simultaneously  operating  with  unique  dynamic 
parameters  (called  the  Fundamental  Parameter 
Data),  and  each  EM  beam  designating  targets  (P) 
which  are  being  "tracked"  or  "jammed".  Thus,  three 
layers  of  variant  data  length  are  accommodated  in 
the  data  structure. 


The  Emissions  protocol  data  structure  deviates 
from  the  "around  truth"  principle  by  identifvin 


Emission  PDU  Field  Staiciure 


Requirement 


1 .  Multiple  Weapon  System  /  I  1 .  a.  Number  of  Systems(N) 


Single  Location 


2.  Variant  Individual 
Locations 


3.  Multiple  System/Beam 
Differentiation 


4.  Sorting  Parameters 


5.  Fundamental  Dynamic 


b.  Emitter  System 


2,  Location  (with  respect  to 


3.  a.  Emitter  System-  Emitter 
ID  Number 
b.  Beam  ID  Number 


4.  a.  Emitter  System 
b.  Beam  Function 


5.  Fundamental  Parameter 


6.  Real-Time  Antenna  Beam  6.  Fundamental  Parameter 
Location  Data  -  Beam  Sweep  Sync 


7.  Identify  Pointers  to 
Parameter  Sets 


8.  Track/Jam  Data 


FIdellly/Supplementary  Data 
Base  Not  Needed 


10.  Send  on  Change  Only 


7.  a.  Beam  Parameter  Index 
b.  Jamming  Mode  Sequence 


8.  a.  Number  of  Targets  In 
Track/Jam  Field  (P) 

b.  High  Density  Track/Jam 

c.  Track/Jam  Identlfv 


9,  Fundamental  Parameter 


-  Frequency  Range 

-  Effective  Radiated  Power 
ERP) 


10.  a.  Number  of  Systems  (N) 
b.  Number  of  Beams  (M) 


Figure  5  Emission  PDU  Requirement  Versus 
Design  Traceability 
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targets  being  tracked  or  jammed  to  ensure  a  "fair 
fight"  on  the  battlefield.  This  will  differentiate 
platforms  which  would  be  illuminated  by  a  large 
amount  of  energy,  such  as  in  track  while  scan 
modes  of  phased  array  radars  and  multi-target 
jammers.  This  is  intended  to  preclude  signal 
correlation  problems,  which  may  occur  due  to  "time 
delays  in  the  network"  and  lack  of  computational 
resources  in  lower  fidelity  simulations.  To  minimize 
the  potential  for  extended  and  invariant  data  lengths 
associated  with  tracking  and  jamming  target  lists,  a 
number  of  control  fields  have  been  inserted.  These 
are  the  number  of  targets  within  the  sweep  volume, 
the  identification  of  the  targets,  and  the  high  densHy 
track/jam  indicator  field.  This  latter  field  is  used  in 
cases  where  the  number  of  targets  being 
illuminated  exceeds  a  constant  (currently 
envisioned  to  be  five),  thereby  informing  all 
receiving  targets  within  the  beam  sweep  volume 
that  they  should  assume  tracking  or  jamming  by  the 
associated  transmitting  node. 

DATABASE  STRUCTURE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
RATIONALE 

As  stated  previously,  a  complete  description  of  the 
EM  environment  for  each  player  in  the  simulation 
exercise  requires  the  receipt  of  the  Emissions  PDU 
across  the  network  and  an  accompanying 
emissions  data  base  resident  at  the  receiving 
simulation.  To  ensure  that  each  simulation  player 
has  the  same  or  a  subset  of  the  same  identical 
emission  parameters  for  ail  simulation  players  in  the 
simulation  exercise,  an  off-line  (i.e.  non-real  time) 
data  base  generation  process  is  envisioned  as 
shown  in  Figure  6. 

The  process  starts  with  source  data  containing 
known,  validated  emission  parameter  data  base(s). 
This  data  source  could  be  one  or  more  of  the  many 
data  bases  available  from  the  Navy  or  Air  Force. 
However,  the  DIS/Emissions  subgroup  currently 
thinks  the  Electronic  Warfare  Integrated 
Reprogramming  (EWIR)  database,  generated  by 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA)  representing 
the  DoD  official  position  for  complete  and  validated 
emissions  data,  is  the  most  probable  candidate  for 
a  single  source  of  data. 

Then,  a  DIS  data  base  needs  to  be  created  through 
data  extraction  and  transformation  of  the  source 
data,  This  is  necessary  because  EWIR  data  textual 
formats  are  not  compatible  with  simulation  data 
formats,  especially  in  the  area  of  parameter  links 
and  nomenclature  corresponding  to  unique  beam 


emissions.  Thus,  unique  beam  identification  for 
DIS  application  is  envisioned.  The  DIS  data  base 
should  also  be  able  to  reflect  data  inputs  from  the 
"user",  in  order  to  respond  efficiently  to  unvalidated 
data  in  "what  if"  exercises. 

From  this  DIS  data  base  which  is  all-inclusive  of  all 
simulation  parameters  necessary  to  support  any 
simulation  node,  another  process  is  envisioned 
whereby  data  is  extracted  from  it  to  produce  unique 
simulation  data  bases  for  each  simulation  player  or 
entity.  Each  simulation  data  base  could  be  built 
according  to  the  unique  requirements  of  each 
simulation,  thus  the  size  of  the  data  bases  could  be 
different  due  to  different  systems  and  parameters 
being  included  in  the  data  base.  However,  each 
coincident  parameter  would  be  the  same  in  each 
data  base  as  data  reformatting  during  the  extraction 
process  is  not  foreseen  as  a  necessary  or  desirable 
feature.  Since  this  data  extraction  process  also 
effectively  produces  the  parameter  indices, 
correlation  of  data  parameter  indices  as  referenced 
by  the  Emissions  PDU  is  ensured  among  simulation 
nodes. 

Definition  of  the  DIS  data  base  structure  and 
transformations  necessary  to  produce  it  is  currently 
in  the  conceptual  stage,  its  development  is 
proceeding  in  parallel,  through  an  outside 
contracting  agency,  with  the  development  of  the 
Emissions  PDU  through  the  DIS/Emissions 


Figure  6  Emission  Data  Base  Generation 


APPLICATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Emissions  protocol  standard  is  intended  to 
apply  to  a  broad  array  of  electromagnetic  emissions 
(See  Figure  7)  within  the  system  application 
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categories  of  radar,  jammer,  and  navigation  antenna’s  output.  In  this  case,  the  ERP  is  defined 
systems.  However,  the  emphasis  to  date  has  been  at  the  target,  thus  including  the  effects  of  one-way 
to  develop  applicability  to  both  standard  and  exotic  atmospheric  propagation  loss.  Then  each  passive 
system  types  within  the  general  categories  of  receiver  simulation  node,  upon  finding  bi-static 
radars  and  jammers.  transmitting  nodes  with  targets,  can  model  the  EM 

energy  radiated  in  their  direction  based  upon  their 
perception  of  target  radar  cross-section  and  one 
way  propagation  loss.  The  transmitting  node 
defines  a  second  beam,  as  necessary,  to  be  the 
reference  signal  for  the  passive  receiver. 


Application  of  the  Emissions  protocol  to  other  radar 
system  types  such  as  laser  radar  and  missile 
associated  signals  (e.g.  beacon  and  fuze),  while 
thought  to  be  directly  applicable,  is  still  being 
investigated. 


Jammer 


Within  the  jammer  category,  the  protocol  standard 
is  envision^  to  address  both  RF  and  infrared  (IR) 
systems;  operating  in  standard  noise  (both  wide 
band  and  pulsed)  modes  as  applicable  to  the 
peculiar  system.  More  exotic  jamming  operational 
sequences  such  as  pulsed  deception  repeater 
modes  are  also  supported  through  the  use  of  the 
"Jamming  Mode  Sequence"  field,  which  is  a 
reference  pointer  to  detailed  jamming  emission 
parameter  characteristics  in  the  resident  data  base. 

Application  of  the  Emissions  protocol  to  other 
jammer  system  types  such  as  laser  jammer  and 
expendables  (e.g.  chaff  and  flare)  is  still  being 
investigated.  Application  to  expendables. 
Within  the  radar  category,  there  is  inherent  broad  especially  chaff,  doesn't  appear  likely  as  separate 
diversification  of  functionality,  usage,  and  data  protocol  structures  appear  warranted, 
characteristics.  Notwithstanding,  the  protocol 
standard  is  envisioned  to  address  both  continuous  Navigation 
wave  (CW)  and  pulsed  RF  fire  control  systems 

including  any  associated  missile  RF  seekers.  Within  the  navigation  category,  the  protocol 
Further,  it  addresses  both  mechanically  and  standard  is  envisioned  to  address  RF  systems: 
electronically  steered  phased  array  radar  (ESAR)  operating  in  standard  navigation  modes  (e.g. 
antenna  systems  directly  through  the  protocol,  ground  map,  terrain  following)  as  applicable.  Exotic 
Nuances  in  parameter  agility  (e.g.  pulse,  frequency,  ECCM  nuances  in  parameter  agility  (e.g.  pulse, 
scan,  etc.)  inherent  in  EM  beams  are  addressed  in  frequency,  scan,  etc.)  inherent  in  operational  EM 
the  accompanying  emissions  data  base.  beams  can  be  accessed  in  the  detailed  navigation 

emission  parameter  characteristics  in  the  resident 
The  protocol  standard  is  intended  to  apply  to  unique  data  base, 
emission  capabilities  such  as  bi-static  radar.  A 

possible  approach  is,  for  each  target  within  the  Application  of  the  Emissions  protocol  to  other 
transmitting  simulation  node's  field  of  regard,  to  navigation  system  types  such  as  Tactical  Air 
define  a  radar  beam  as  having  a  bi-static  function  Navigation  (TACAN),  Instrument  Landing  System 
with  signal  parameters  as  defined  in  the  protocol  (ILS),  and  Ground  Beacons  is  still  to  be 
with  the  exception  of  effective  radiated  power  investigated.  Application  to  International  Friend  or 
(ERP),  which  is  normally  defined  at  the  transmitting  Eoe  (IFF)  is  currently  being  investigated. 
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SUMMARY 

This  paper  describes  the  continuing  development 
and  application  of  the  Emissions  Protocol  Data  Unit 
(PDU)  data  structure  standard  in  the  DIS  network 
environment.  This  protocol,  when  combined  with 
emission  data  bases  at  receiving  entity  nodes, 
incorporates  signal  detection  and  jamming 
cn  'abilities  into  an  inierauive  ECM  and  OCCM 
environment  through  various  means.  First,  it 
provides  interface  data  foi  dynamic  site  operational 
characteristics  which  can  be  correlated  across  all 
network  entities  in  both  "clear"  and  "ECM/ECCM" 
environments.  Second,  it  provides  ECCM  tactic 
"pointers"  lor  which  detailed  data  is  contained  in  the 
emissions  parameter  data  base  Third,  through  the 
"TrackedUammed  ID"  field,  it  provides  a  means  to 
identify  targets  within  radar  track  and  jamming  field 
coverage,  to  better  ensure  "lair  fight"  correlation 
and  support  low  fidelity  simulation  nodes.  Lastly, 
through  the  systemtieam  data  structure,  it  supports 
the  existence  and  correlation  of  transmitting 
systems  operating  m  transmission  modes  with 
multiple  radiation  beams  of  energy. 

While  the  Emissions  protocol  structure  presented 
hero  represents  a  good  start  in  addressing  the 
multi-variant  needs  of  the  emissions  area,  there 
needs  to  bo  continued  investigations  in  network 
implementation  issues  as  well  as  key  interactive 
features  and  other  portions  of  the  electromagnetic 
inleraciion  environment  The  network  implemenl- 
ation  issues  involve 

1)  Timely  transmission  of  classified 
emissions  data  across  a  WAN, 

2)  Size  of  the  protocol  structure  data 
packets  which  can  be  transmitted  on  the  DIS 
network,  and 

3)  Perlorrnance  impacts  of  bandwidth 
loading  due  to  itie  size,  frequency,  and 
v/eapon  system  player  quantities  envisioned 
on  the  nelv/ork 

A  key  Simulation  feature  supporting  realistic 
inioractive  environments  that  needs  to  be 
addressed  is  the  correlation  of  environmental 
ellects  (e  g  object  occulting,  atmosph.ere)  with  the 
LM  erriissioiis  processed  by  the  receiving  entity 
nodes  Ottier  portions  of  the  EM  environment  need 
further  investigation  before  a  decision  of  the 
application  of  the  Emissions  protocol  can  be  made 


These  include  involuntary  emissions  (e  g.  infrared 
signatures,  acoustics)  as  well  as  portions  of  the 
voluntary  emissions.  The  voluntary  emissions 
identified  to  date  as  the  next  likely  candidates  for 
application  in  the  DIS  emissions  environment 
through  expansion  of  the  currently  proposed 
protocol  or  development  of  new  emissions  protocols 
include  peculiar  navigational  radar  (e.g.  IFF), 
jamming  expendables  (eg.  chaff  and  flare),  and 
sonar. 
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HAVING  EQUAL  SIMULATORS  DOES  NOT  GUARANTEE 
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ABSTRACT 

Having  a  fair  fight  in  networked  simulation  means  the  outcome  is  determined  by  the  quality  of 
the  user's  skill,  tactics,  and  modeled-real-world  equipment,  and  not  by  the  limitations  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  user's  simulation  equipment.  It  might  seem  that  by  ensuring  that  all  participants  in  an 
exercise  have  equal,  or  identical,  simulators  one  would  level  the  playing  field'  with  respect  to  any 
shortcomings  in  simulator  realism,  but  it  turns  out  that  this  is  not  true.  A  way  to  treat  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  analyze  the  role  of  each  player  in  a  simulation  exercise  against  the  objectives  of  the 
exercise.  This  analysis  is  aided  by  charts  that  help  relate  image  generator  characteristics  to  the 
requirements  of  the  simulation  exercise.  Even  a  simplified  analysis  may  produce  simulation  results 
having  greater  validity  than  obtained  by  attempts  to  equalize  simulator  equipment.  Future  efforts 
at  verification  and  validation  will  be  aided  by  developing  catalogs  of  simulator  capabilities,  stan¬ 
dard  task  descriptions  and  their  simulation  requirements,  and  templated  methods  of  analysis. 
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“FAIR  FIGHTS’  MAY  BE  UNEQUAL 

Networked  simulation,  using  a  combination  of 
manned  simulators  and  computer  generated 
forces,  is  being  increasingly  used  for  critical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  weapons  systems  and  tactics.  For  such 
evaluations,  new  elements  are  inserted  into  a 
simulated  battlefield  situation  to  critically  observe 
the  outcome.  The  fair  fight  problem  is  that  of  en¬ 
suring  that  the  outcome  is  primarily  determined  by 
the  characteristics  of  the  systems  and  tactics  un¬ 
der  evaluation,  and  not  by  limitations  or  artifacts  in 
the  simulation  systems. 

The  phrase  'fair  fight"  is  quite  misleading  in 
this  context  The  objective  is  not  that  every  partic¬ 
ipant  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  win,  but  rather 
that  whatever  the  chances  would  be  in  the  real 
world  those  chances  should  be  accurately  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Simulation.  The  terminology  is  well 
established,  and  quite-  probably  misleads  I'.on- 
specialists  into  jumping  to  the  conclusions  as  to 
what  the  problem  is  and  how  it  ought  to  be  solved. 
It  is  more  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  "network 
validation"  problem  rather  than  the  "fair  fight" 
problem. 

Another  misconception  is  that  when  unequal 
simulators  are  matched,  the  advantage  will  likely 
go  to  the  more  expensive  higher-fidelity  simulator. 
Higher  fidelity  is  likely  to  mean  higher  visual  reso- 
jion,  wider  fields  of  view,  and  faster  update 
rates,  which  are  indeed  advantages.  However, 
higher  fidelity  also  is  likeiy  to  mean  much  better 
database  cover  and  concealment,  textured  sur¬ 
faces  that  lower  target  contrast,  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  obscuration  by  weather,  dust,  and  smoke 
One  study  has  been  cited  as  showing  that  a  lower 
fidelity  simulator  achieved  an  advantage  simply  by 
relaxed  criteria  for  scoring  hits,  [t]  Overall,  it  will 
depend  on  the  details  of  the  circumstances 
whether  the  higher  fidelity  or  lower  fidelity  simula¬ 
tor  has  an  advantage,  all  other  things  being  equal 

USING  EQUAL  SIMULATORS 

An  apparent,  but  incorrect,  solution  to  the  fair 
fight  problem  is  to  provide  everyone  in  the  Simula- 

tlOr^  with  th9  E3rn9,  or  OCj'JIVBlOnt  orniinmont 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  concept  ol 
applying  equal  simulators  does  not  solve  the  fair 
fight  problem  Briefly,  here  are  three  reasons. 


t .  Visual  systems  use  level-of-detail  switching 
techniques  to  provide  more  detail  near  the 
eyepoint  and  less  detail  in  the  distance. 
Because  the  scene  is  position  dependent, 
even  identical  simulators  do  not  provide  equal 
lines  of  Sight 

2 .  All  simulators  have  limited  fidelity,  and  how  the 
limitations  affect  the  outcome  of  an  encounter 
depends  on  how  those  limitations  affect  one 
set  of  tactics  and  systems  versus  how  those 
same  limitations  aflect  a  different  set  of  tactics 
and  systems 

3.  Different  roles  in  a  simulation  inherently  re¬ 
quire  substantially  different  levels  of  fidelity 
This  point  may  be  subtle  if  the  exercise  only 
involves,  say,  armor  units,  but  it  should  be 
obvious  that  fair  fight  considerations  do  not 
require  giving  the  same  visual  system  to  an  at¬ 
tack  helicopter  and  a  submarine  involved  in 
the  same  exercise 

The  first  of  these  points  has  been  discussed 
previously  [2]  The  latter  points  deserve  some 
elaboration 

Suppose  we  wish  to  evaluate  the  combat  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  a  new  sensor's  improved  ability  to 
penetrate  smoke  and  haze.  Now,  suppose  that  all 
the  simulators  used  in  the  evaluation  have  a 
severely  limited  ability  to  depict  smoke  and  haze. 
Even  though  ali  the  simulators  are  equal  in  this  re¬ 
gard  It  will  not  be  possible  to  do  a  fair  evaluation  ol 
the  new  system 

To  make  a  fair  evaluation  of  our  new  smoke- 
penetrating  sensor  we  must  focus  more  closely 
on  the  objectives  of  the  evaluation.  One  objective 
might  be  to  see  if  ordinary  cover  and  concealment 
from  landscape  features  under  certain  scenarios 
actually  made  the  smoke  penetrating  capability  of 
limited  use  under  the  relatively  long  acquisition 
ranges  of  interest  Another  objective  might  be  to 
evaluate  the  best  mix  of  the  new  weapon  with  ex 
isting  weapons,  and  to  see  how  it  could  be  used 
most  effectively  More  limited  objectives  might  be 
to  study  human  factors  issues  related  to  operating 
the  weanon  «;iir.h  as  how  long  if  takes  to  set  up 
and  operate  in  various  conditions. 
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None  of  these  objectives  require  that  other 
units  in  the  netw/orked  simulation  have  improved 
abilities  to  depict  smoke  and  haze  Other  objec¬ 
tives  could  very  well  require  that  other  players 
hav^  -mproved  capabilities  in  this  regard:  we 
might,  lor  example,  want  to  evaluate  a  future  bat¬ 
tlefield  scenario  in  which  all  forces  had  upgraded 
sensors.  But  with  specilic  objectives  as  stated,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  no  need  to  upgrade  the  ca- 
pabilitiis  of  simulators  in  the  exercise  which  do 
not  have  sensors  that  require  those  capabilities 
For  the  limited  objectives  of  the  exercise,  the 
other  units  in  the  exercise  are  mostly  serving  in 
the  role  of  targets  for  the  new  system.  The  role  of 
target  may  not  be  an  interesting  one,  but  it  is  a 
valid  requirement  for  a  simulation  with  limited  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  the  role  can  clearly  be  played  effec¬ 
tively  with  simulators  having  a  much  different  level 
of  fidelity  than  that  of  the  system  under  evalua¬ 
tion. 

The  results  of  a  simulation  performed  against 
these  limited  objectives  in  the  scenario  described 
would  have  to  be  suitably  limited.  But  the  results 
of  any  simulation  need  to  be  analyzed  with  the 
limitations  of  the  simulators  involved  For  example, 
whether  the  simulators  were  equal  or  unequal,  we 
would  always  have  to  ask  if  the  fidelity  of  the  simu¬ 
lation  was  high  enough  to  provide  realistic  cover 
and  coiiceaiiiient  to  play  against  the  long  lanye 
characteristics  of  the  weapon. 

The  example  cited  above  is  not  entirely  hypo¬ 
thetical.  A  similar  simulation  evaluation  was  re¬ 
cently  proposed.  A  simulator  with  higher  sensor 
fidelity  was  proposed  to  be  mixed  with  simulators 
of  lower  sensor  fidelity  The  mixed  fidelity  simula¬ 
tion  was  in  fact  rejected  by  government  reviewers 
on  iair  fight”  grounds,  with  the  point  made  that  all 
other  simulators  involved  would  have  to  be  up¬ 
graded  to  make  the  experiment  valid  The  rejec¬ 
tion  stuck. 

Fven  though  the  concept  of  "equal  simulators 
make  a  fair  fight'  is  wrong,  the  simplicity  of  the  Idea 
is  a  strong  attraction.  It  is,  in  a  way,  a  tribute  to  the 
recent  successes  of  networked  simulation  that 
important  decisions  are  being  made  at  levels  high 
enough  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  specialists 
However,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  simula¬ 
tion  professionals  will  not  be  able  to  overcome 
common  misperceptions,  at  least  not  in  the  near 
term 

Sticking  to  the  wrong  concept  unnecessarily 
limits  the  use  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
simulation  assets.  SIMNET  equipment  was  not 

McCeSSariiy  desiyncu  with  SySicmS-cvaluaiiOn 

tasks  in  mind  The  limited  fidelity  of  SIMNET 
equipment  can  nonetheless  be  used  judiciously 


in  a  mix  with  higher  fidelity  simulations  to  produce 
valid  experiments  achieving  specific  obiectives. 
Instead,  there  is  a  strong  push  to  have  degraded 
modes  m  higher  fidelity  simulators,  again  citing  fair 
fight  concerns. 

Since  there  are  many  objectives  that  can  only 
be  met  with  higher  fidelity  simulators,  simulation 
expeiiments  that  could  be  effectively  run  in  a 
rnixed-fideliiy  mode  will  have  to  be  avoided.  Put  to 
the  test,  no  one  really  believes  that  equal 
simulators  guarantee  a  fair  fight  For  example,  no 
one  would  suppose  that  SIMNET  equipment  in  its 
present  form  could  be  used  for  effective 
evaluation  of  tlie  state-of-the-art  sensors  in 
combat  scenarios,  even  though  all  the  simulators 
are  equal 

Equal  Sims  Useful  for  Competitions 

There  are  limited  circumstances  when  the 
notion  of  having  equal  simulators  is  applicable.  If 
Individuals  or  groups  are  being  graded  for  their 
performance  using  simulator  equipment  m  the 
performance  of  the  same  tasks  under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  equipment  will  sometimes 
have  to  be  closely  matched  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  two  groups  of  soldiers  are  given  classroom 
training  according  to  different  curricula  The  ob¬ 
jective  IS  then  to  test,  using  networked  simulation, 
which  group  was  beliei  able  to  lianslate  its  class¬ 
room  training  into  practice  In  such  a  case,  having 
simulators  of  differing  capabilities  would  be  a  dis¬ 
tracting  complication  It  would  probably  be  accept¬ 
able  to  use  a  mix  of  equipment  if  each  group  had 
the  same  mix,  with  the  different  types  of  simula¬ 
tors  assigned  to  corresponding  roles  in  the  two 
groups 

Even  in  the  case  where  individuals  are  being 
graded  on  their  performance  through  use  of  a 
simulator,  the  case  for  equal  simulators  is  not  al¬ 
ways  conclusive  For  example,  tests  for  drivers  li¬ 
censes  and  pilots  licenses  are  given  using  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  different  real  vehicles  in  each  case 
Everyone  assumes  that  the  fundamental  skills 
being  tested  are  independent  of  the  vehicle  de¬ 
tails.  and  that  the  test  evaluator  can  grade  perfor¬ 
mance  in  a  variety  of  circumstances 

Because  simulators  are  traditionally  associ¬ 
ated  with  training,  and  training  is  traditionally  as¬ 
sociated  with  testing  or  competition,  there  may  be 
the  erroneous  belief  that  these  circumstances  are 
typical.  Such  circumstances  are  not  common,  be¬ 
cause  even  m  the  use  of  simulators  to  teach  team 
tactics,  the  participants  are  performing  different 
roles  in  the  overall  scenario,  so  the  ludgment  of  an 
instructor  will  be  required  to  take  into  account  the 
differences  of  assignment  To  demand  equal 
equipment  the  situation  has  to  be  along  the  lines 


of  a  computer  game  with  machine  scoring.  Our 
discussion  mainly  concerns  the  use  of  simulators 
for  evaluation  of  systems  and  tactics,  a  much  dif¬ 
ferent  situation. 

USING  MISSION  ANALYSIS 

The  correct  approach  to  building  a  valid  simu¬ 
lation  network  exercise  is  to  analyze  Ihe  simulation 
system  requirements  against  the  objectives  of  the 
simulation.  The  difficulty  of  performing  such  an 
analysis  goes  some  ways  towards  explaining  why 
the  invalid,  but  much  simpler,  approach  of  blindly 
matching  simulator  characteristics  remains  such  a 
potent  alternative.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  de¬ 
velop  tools  and  procedures  that  simplify  the  anal¬ 
ysis  task  and  make  using  the  correct  approach 
less  onerous 

One  of  the  strongest  aspects  of  the  military 
and  aerospace  approach  to  problem  solving  is  its 
focus  on  objectives,  and  on  the  need  to  derive 
requirements  from  objectives.  A  requirements- 
oriented  approach  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to 
derive  simulation  requirements.  The  obstacle  is 
that  performing  the  analysis  may  be  tedious  and 
difficult.  However,  there  is  no  escaping  the  need 
to  relate  simulation  objectives  to  simulator  re¬ 
quirements,  and  even  a  simplified  analysis  of 
simulation  objectives  will  yield  far  better  results 
than  blindly  requiring  equal  simulators 

The  analysis  can  be  broken  into  steps: 

•  List  the  objectives  of  the  simulation  work 

•  Derive  the  exercise  scenarios  that  must  be 
played  out  to  generate  the  data  necessary  to 
achieve  each  of  the  objectives 

•  Define  the  players  and  roles  required  to  play 
out  the  exercise  scenarios 

•  Define  the  tasks  to  be  performed  by  each 
player  in  the  required  roles 

•  Establish  the  simulator  requirements  to  per¬ 
form  the  roles 

•  Match  the  simulator  requirements  with  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  available  equipment 

•  Specify  new  hardware  and  software  to  meet 
simulation  requirements  that  cannot  be  met 
with  available  resources,  or  limit  the  objectives 
to  be  consistent  with  the  resource 

Terminology 

In  the  forgoing,  an  exercise  is  a  session  m 

wiiiCii  I SimuidiOiS  interact  OH  linC-  Am 

objective  is  a  purpose  of  the  exercise:  the  objec¬ 
tive  is  often  to  answer  a  question  about  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  new  system  or  procedure.  A  player  is 


a  participant  m  the  simulation,  either  a  manned 
simulator  representing  a  vehicle,  a  manned  con¬ 
trol  element,  another  type  of  simulator,  or,  nowa¬ 
days,  a  comput--*'  'ontrolled  version  of  a  simulated 
unit 

The  role  i  player  is  what  the  player  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  .  the  context  of  the  simulator  exer¬ 
cise  The  role  in  a  particular  simulation  may  be  far 
less  than  its  full  capabilities,  if  a  simulation  exercise 
is  focusing  on  logistics,  for  example,  a  complex 
weapons  system  may  have  no  role  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  exercise  other  than  to  receive  and  consume 
fuel  A  task  IS  a  skill  or  capability  required  to  per¬ 
form  a  role  For  example,  if  a  role  involves  irioving 
a  vehicle  to  a  particular  location,  certain  types  of 
navigation  skills  and  capabilities  will  be  required  to 
accomplish  the  role  Finally,  a  simulator  require 
ment  is  the  technical  specification  which  a  simula¬ 
tor  or  simulation  system  must  meet  to  permit  the 
player  to  accomplish  a  set  of  tasks  for  a  required 
role  in  the  simulation.  If  the  task  is  navigating  by 
landmarks,  the  simulator  must  provide  sufficient 
visual  cues  to  accomplish  that  task,  and  this  will  ul¬ 
timately  be  reflected  in  a  simulator  visual  system 
requirement  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  poly¬ 
gons  with  a  certain  amount  of  terrain  detail  and  a 
certain  number  of  mar-made  features 

Analysis  Methods 

This  type  of  analysis  is  commonplace  for 
framing  system  procurements  There  are  many 
fine  examples  of  such  analyses  yielding  effective 
systems  and  experiments  The  best  efforts  are 
Ihe  products  of  collaborations  among  users  (who 
help  set  objectives  and  establish  roles),  human 
factors  specialists  (who  help  relate  roles  to  tasks 
and  tasks  to  requirements),  and  simulation  techni¬ 
cal  specialisls  (who  help  relate  requirements  to 
equipment  capabilities,  and  to  design  new 
capabilities) 

It  IS  more  feasible  to  establish  a  team  and  per¬ 
form  the  analysis  for  a  large  training  system  pro¬ 
curement  than  it  is  for  a  smaller  scale  systems  re¬ 
search  project  A  major  procurement  will  have  a 
large  financial  incentive  not  to  overspecify  or  un¬ 
derspecify  the  system.  Training  objectives  do 
evolve  over  time,  but  the  initial  analysis  can  be 
constrained  to  a  particular  training  mission  that  has 
been  established  with  care 

Exactly  the  same  type  ot  analysis  that  re'ates 
objectives  to  simulator  requirements  for  training 
should  be  applied  to  each  use  of  networked  simu¬ 
lation  for  research  or  systems  development  For 
such  widespread  use  the  analysis  process  needs 
to  be  made  as  simple  and  efficient  as  possible 
Otherwise,  erroneous,  oversimplified  rnethods 
may  predominate  In  particular,  if  the  simulation 


community  does  not  work  energetically  to  get  rid 
of  the  erroneous  "equal  simulators  '  concept,  we 
will  spend  money  needlessly  upgrading  simula¬ 
tors,  and  nonetheless  conduct  invalid  experi¬ 
ments.  Invalid  experiments  will  most  likely  mislead 
the  development  of  new  weapons  systems  and 
doctrine. 

Role  and  Simulator  Cataloging 

Much  of  the  time  required  for  a  full  analysts 
could  be  saved  by  cataloging  frequently  used 
data  and  providing  toe's  for  retrieving  and  combin¬ 
ing  the  data. 

Frorn  the  analysis  s.eps,  observe  that  roles 
translate  to  requirements.  Consequently,  it  makes 
sense  to  save  the  results  of  role  analyses  and  put 
them  into  u  database  for  later  use  The  key  point  is 
to  ensure  the  objectives  are  described  ade¬ 
quately  in.  the  catalogued  descnptio.i  of  the  anal¬ 
ysis.  For  example,  the  role  of  "driving  an  Ml  tank 
in  road  convoy"  as  required  to  support  logistics  or 
battlefield  sun/eillance  objectives  will  lead  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  simulation  requirements  than  the  role 
of  “driving  an  Ml  tank  in  road  convoy  "  as  required 
to  supjoort  a  scenario  involving  the  response  to  an 
air  attack.  In  the  first  case,  the  requirement  might 
be  met  by  a  rather  unsophisticated  automated  (i.e. 
SAFOR)  simulation,  whereas  in  the  later  case  a 
sophisticated  manned  simulator  might  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Attempting  to  just  catalogue  the  role  "driving 
an  Ml  tank"  would  tend  to  result  in  overspecifica¬ 
tion,  because  the  role  so  broadly  defined  would 
have  to  include  the  most  demanding  type  of  mis¬ 
sion  which  involves  driving  a  tank  This  does  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  it  one  is  willing  to  accept  the 
risk  of  overspecilication,  then  roles  might  be  de¬ 
fined  hierarchically.  For  example,  "driving  an  Ml 
tank"  might  have  subcategories  "for  driver  train¬ 
ing"  and  Tor  tactical  scenarios"  and  so  forth. 

One  could  not  use  such  categories  blindly,  as 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  new  simula¬ 
tion  requires  a  role  not  envisioned  in  what  was 
previously  thought  to  exhaust  the  category.  For 
example,  the  new  role  might  involve  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  weather  conditions  and  obscurants  on  a 
particular  type  of  terrain  that  had  not  previously 
been  encountered  Such  possibilities  make  it  un¬ 
likely  that  any  category  as  broad  as  "all  tactical 
missions"  could  be  supported  by  a  complete  list  of 
requirements 

Simulators  can  also  be  catalogued  according 
to  iheir  capabilities.  c>ucii  a  cdiegunzaiiun  wuuij 
not  be  concise,  as  it  takes  a  hundred  or  more  pa¬ 
rameters  just  to  completely  describe  a  simulator 
visual  system  Once  categorized,  it  would  there¬ 


after  be  easy  for  a  computer  to  match  simulators 
with  requirements  The  software  could  also 
provide  closest  match"  information,  suggesting, 
for  example,  that  a  particular  simulator  would  meet 
a  requirement  if  only  a  certain  visual  database 
were  ported  to  it 

In  sum,  much  of  the  analysis  needed  to  vali¬ 
date  a  networked  simulation  can  be  added  by 
cataloging  requirements  according  to  roles  and 
simulators  according  to  requirements.  This  type  of 
cataloging,  built  around  analyzing  roles,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  "equal  simulator’  cataloging,  as 
pointed  out  below, 

“LEVEL  OF  FIDELITY" 

A  proposal,  originating  from  the  Battlefield 
Distributed  Simulation  -  Developmental  (BDS-D) 
program,  has  been  made  [3]  along  the  following 
lines; 

1 .  The  objectives  of  a  simulation  exercise  will  be 
related  to  a  "level  of  fidelity" 

2.  Individual  simulators  will  be  assessed  and  as¬ 
signed  levels  of  fidelity 

3.  For  mixed  levels  of  fidelity  amorig  simulators  in 
an  exercise,  differentials  of  fidelity  will  be  com¬ 
puted  and  held  to  within  a  tolerance  allowable 
for  the  particular  exercise. 

This  approach  follows  from  the  proponents 
assertion  that  "The  key  is  that  fidelity  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  accuracy  and  realism  required  for  a 
given  exercise  "  This  proposal  is  therefore 
strongly  at  variance  with  the  present  contention 
that  fidelity  requirements  should  be  derived  for 
each  simulator  based  upon  the  role  the  individual 
player  has  in  the  exercise 

To  attach  a  useful  measure  of  fidelity  to  an  ex¬ 
ercise  as  a  whole,  the  fide'ity  of  each  of  the  simula¬ 
tors  involved  must  be  reasonably  tightly  grouped 
This  IS  implied  by  the  notion  of  a  tolerance  placed 
on  the  allowable  differential  This  notion  does  not 
therefore  seem  to  apply  to  the  situation  where  a 
single  exercise  encompasses  roles  requiring 
vastly  different  levels  of  fidelity.  Single  exercises 
can,  however,  include  roles  with  widely  varying 
requirements  for  fidelity,  and  as  exercises  tend  to 
refect  the  diversity  of  roles  of  a  real  battlefield,  the 
concept  of  having  a  nearly  conimon  level  of  fidelity 
becomes  unsustainable 

Consider  the  visual  simulation  requirements 
for  a  single  exercise  having  a  battlefield  surveil¬ 
lance  system  like  JSTARS,  non-line-of-sight 
weapons,  support  units,  armor  units,  and  attack 
helicopters  The  surveillance  system  requires  no 
visual  Simulation  at  all  and  the  attack  helicopter  re¬ 
quires  a  highly  sophisticated  visual  simulation,  and 


the  other  units  have  requirements  somewhere  in 
between,  each  appropriate  to  its  role  in  the  exer¬ 
cise.  One  could  attempt  to  assign  an  overall  aver¬ 
age  level  of  fidelity  to  the  exercise,  but  the  toler 
ance  from  simulator-fo-simulator  would  have  to  be 
so  large  as  to  invalidate  the  concept.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  we  ignore  the  individual  roles, 
as  it  would  make  no  sense  to  assign  a  visual  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  unit  like  JSTARS  that  has  no  need  at  all 
for  one. 

Note  that  even  within  a  single  armored  vehi¬ 
cle,  the  fidelity  requirements  may  vary  consider¬ 
ably.  A  tank  driver  has  a  relatively  near  horizon, 
and  has  a  limited  field  of  view,  but  needs  good  de¬ 
tail  in  nearby  objects.  The  commander  has  a  much 
wider  field-of-v:ew  and  needs  good  detail  in  the 
distance,  but  little  detail  nearby. 

This  observation  leads  to  a  second  difficulty 
with  any  simple  measure  of  level-of-fidelity  there 
are  far  too  many  parameters  related  to  levei-of-fi- 
delity  to  admit  a  simple  measure  Just  comparing 
the  roles  of  commander  and  driver  in  the  same 
vehicle,  with  little  analysis  we  immediately  found  a 
number  of  parameters  needed  to  characterize  the 
differences  iii  requirements,  including  differing 
distributions  of  visual  objects  For  widely  diverse 
roles  the  number  of  parameters  wiH  be  m  the  hun- 
oreds.  Military  systems  use  aii  maiuiei  of  lauio  and 
microwave  emission  sensors,  visual  and  infrared 
sensors,  acoustic  sensors,  and  even  sensors  that 
sniff  the  air. 

Mapping  the  large  number  of  independent 
parameters  into  just  a  few  is  pointless,  because 
doing  so  conceals  the  individual  requirements  we 
need.  For  systems  that  sriitf  the  air,  the  ability  to 
sense  the  atmosphere  is  vital  to  their  function,  to 
other  systems  that  ability  is  not  relevant,  so  no 
fixed  weight  could  be  assigned  to  that  ability  in  an 
overall  measure  of  fidelity 

Even  when  weights  can  be  assigned,  the 
problem  remains.  For  example,  suppose  we  at¬ 
tach  weights  to  near-deiail,  far-detail,  and  field-of- 
view  to  compute  an  overall  measure  of  fidelity.  We 
then  compute  that  the  driver  needs  a  level  of  fi¬ 
delity  that  is  37  on  a  scale  of  100.  whereas  the 
commander  requires  a  level  of  46  on  the  same 
scale.  Providing  simulators  that  meet  the  total  fi¬ 
delity  measure  without  correctly  apporlionmg  the 
individual  requirements  makes  no  sense. 

The  concept  of  level  of-fidelity  may  be  of 
some  use  in  the  case  where  all  the  roles  m  an  ex¬ 
ercise  happen  to  be  the  same.  Such  scenarios  do 
occoi,  aiivi  iiiay  be  coMTiiTion  in  GlmNET-typs  appli 
cations  to  date.  However,  cases  where  poles  are  all 
similar  are  the  easiest  to  handle  with  an  analysis 
relating  role  requirements  to  individual  simulator 


requirements  Such  an  analysis  would  seem  to  be 
required  in  any  case  to  establish  the  tolerance 
allowed  on  the  differential  in  fidelity  The  level-of- 
fideiity  concept  therelom  seems  to  have  only  a 
narrow  application  which  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  greater  scope  of  the 
problem 

SUMMARY 

The  basic  means  of  validating  a  network  simu¬ 
lation  IS  to  identify  the  roles  of  each  player  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  requirements  of  each  role  are 
matched  by  the  simulator  assigned  for  the  exer¬ 
cise.  The  fidelity  requirements  for  different  players 
may  vary  dramatically,  but  so  long  as  each  player 
can  carry  out  the  role  assigned,  the  overall  objec¬ 
tives  will  be  met 

The  methods  for  analyzing  roles  to  translate 
them  into  requirements  have  been  v;ell  estab¬ 
lished  for  procuiing  individual  tiaming  systems. 
Cataloging  the  analysis  data  may  simplify  applying 
analysis  to  individual  networked  simulation  exer¬ 
cises 

Methods  which  do  not  take  into  account  the 
differences  in  the  requirements  for  different  roles 
are  lirn  'ed  to  situations  in  which  all  the  roles  are 
similar,  otherwise  they  will  lead  to  gross  over- 
specilicatiuii  ui  lequirements  Iop'  the  less  demand¬ 
ing  roles. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation 
(DIS)  Protocol  Data  Unit  (PDU)  standard  was  conducted  at  the  14th 
Interservice/Industry  Training  Systems  and  Education  Conference 
(I/ITSEC)  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  in  November  1992.  This  effort  was 
sponsored  by  the  Defense  Modeling  and  Simulation  Office  (DMSO)  and 
the  US  Army's  Simulation,  Training  and  Instrumentation  Command 
(STRICOM) . 

The  DIS  standard  protocol  data  units  (PDU)  and  current 
communications  architecture  were  utilized  along  with  the  common 
visual  databases  using  Project  2851  (P2851)  data.  The 
demonstration  was  an  integrated  display  of  both  standardization 
efforts.  The  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  (1ST)  at  the 
University  of  Central  Florida  developed  the  detailed  design  of  the 
demonstration  system,  coordinated  the  effort  for  the  government, 
and  provided  technical  support  to  those  organizations  who 
demonstrated  interoperability  at  the  I/ITSEC.  Planning  Research 
Corporation  (PRC) ,  the  P2851  contractor,  prepared  the  databases. 

This  paper  describes  the  approach  used  and  lessons  learned  from  the 
interoperability  demonstration.  The  planning  and  integration 
effort  consisted  of  three  components.  First,  the  scope  of  the 
demonstration  had  to  be  determined.  This  included  three  main 
issues:  the  communications  network,  the  DIS  standard,  and  the 
terrain  database.  Second,  before  integration  occurred,  each 
simulator  had  to  be  tested  for  compliance  with  the  DIS  standard. 
The  testing  was  conducted  at  the  San  Antonio  Convention  Center 
during  the  week  prior  to  the  I/ITSEC  Conference.  The  last 
component  of  the  effort  was  the  scenario  developed  for  the  opening 
plenary  and  banquet  demonstrations.  The  scenario  was  dependent  on 
the  outcome  of  testing  and  was  therefore  the  most  dynamic  component 
of  the  effort. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  March  1992,  the  concept  for 
a  real-time  demonstration  of 
the  Distributed  Interactive 
Simulation  (DIS)  standard, 
known  as  DIS  1.0,  was  conceived 
for  the  14th  Interservice/ 
Industry  Training  Systems  And 
Education  Conference  (I/ITSEC) 
held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  on 
2-5  November  1992.  The 
demonstration  was  held  with 
concurrence  of  the  sponsoring 
I/ITSEC  organization,  the  US 
Air  Force,  and  was  cpcnsored  by 
the  Defense  Modeling  and 
Simulation  Office  (DMSO)  and 
the  US  Army’s  Simulation 
Training  and  Instrumentation 
Command  (STRICOM) . 

The  DIS  standard  protocol  data 
units  (PDU)  and  current 
communications  architecture 
were  utilized  along  with  the 
common  visual  databases  using 
Project  2851  (P2851)  data.  The 
demonstration  was  an  integrated 
display  of  both  standardization 
efforts.  The  Institute  for 
Simulation  and  Training  (1ST) 
at  the  University  of  Central 
Florida  coordinated  the  effort 
for  the  government  and  provided 
technical  support  to  those 
organizations  who  demonstrated 
interoperability  at  the 
I/ITSEC.  Planning  Research 
Corporation  (PRC) ,  the  P2851 
contractor,  prepared  the 
databases . 

This  joint  activity  involve^  a 


wide  variety  of  organizations. 
Each  participant  brought 
expertise  in  one  or  more 
aspects  of  the  demonstration. 
In  particular,  1ST  developed 
selected  portions  of  the 
demonstration  system  and  also 
served  as  a  clearing  house  for 
interested  parties  desiring 
more  information,  wishing  to 
participate,  or  needing  help 
with  specific  technical  aspects 
of  the  effort. 

SCOPE 

Though  the  extent  of  what  DIS 
can  support  is  broad,  the  scope 
of  the  demonstration  was 
restricted  by  the  limited 
preparation  time.  The  I/ITSEC 
demonstration  was  a  joint 
application  that  utilized 
manned  and  unmanned  simulated 
vehicles  plus  one  live  vehicle 
(not  meeting  DIS  requirements) . 
In  addition  to  the  :,.anned  and 
unmanned  simulators,  a  tew 
I/ITSEC  demonstration 
participants  simply  "listened" 
to  the  network  and  used  the 
information  as  input  to  radar 
simulations  or  to  a  "window" 
into  the  battle  environment. 
The  I/ITSEC  application 
demonstrated  the  capability  of 
heterogeneous  simulations  to 
interact  in  a  common 
environment  using  the  DIS 
protocol.  The  degree  of 
correlarion  and  the  tealit.m  of 
the  exercise  was  limited  by  the 
lack  of  expera.ence  with  the 
standards . 


The  scope  of  the  demonstration 
was  defined  by  the 
participating  companies  through 
a  set  of  planning  meetings  held 
at  1ST.  At  these  meetings, 
issues  pertaining  to  the 
network,  DIS  standard,  and 
terrain  representation  were 
discussed  and  voted  on.  Issues 
which  required  further  research 
before  coming  to  a  decision 
were  taken  as  action  items  by 
1ST,  studied,  and  presented  to 
the  participants  at  the 
following  meeting.  All  action 
items  and  decisions  were 
documented  in  a  report  called 
'•Actions  and  Decisions"  which 
was  distributed  to  all 
organizations  participating  in 
the  planning  meeting.  The 
planning  meetings  took  place 
over  a  period  of  seven  months. 
In  concert  with  several 
meetings,  tutorials  were  held 
on  different  components  of  the 
demonstration . 


General 

Over  the  8  month  period,  28 
organizations  directly 
supported  and/or  participated 
in  the  planning  meetings  and 
demonstrations.  There  were  a 
total  of  18  manned  and  unmanned 
simulators,  22  "listen  only" 
devices  (network  monitors. 
Stealths,  etc.),  and  1  live 
device  used  in  the 
demonstration.  This  translated 
into  8  air  simulators,  7  land 
simulators,  3  sea  simulators, 
and  1  live  land  vehicle.  Of 
the  18  manned  and  unmanned 
devices,  4  were  Computer 
Generated  Forces  (CGF)  systems. 
The  organizations  and  types  of 
simulators  which  participated 
in  the  demonstrations  are  shown 
in  Table  1.  In  addition  to 
simulator  participation,  the 
planning  meetings  and 
demonstrations  were  supported 


by  STRICOM, 

USAF  ASC,  DMSO, 

PRC,  Evans  & 

Sutherland,  and 

Star  Technologies. 

COMPANY  NAME 

TYPE  OP 
SIMULATOR 

BBN 

Plan  View 

Display,  CGF, 

Stealth 

CAE  Link 

AH-64,  Stealth, 
Data  Logger 

Concurrent 

Network  Monitor 

GD  Air 

F16 

GD  Land 

Ml 

Grumman 

E2C 

Hughes 

UAV,  JSTARS 

IBM/ECC 

After  Action 
Review,  Battle 
Master,  Ml 

IDA 

Stealth,  Data 
Logger,  Plan 
View  Display 

1ST 

CGF,  Network 
Monitor,  Data 
Logger,  Stealth 

Lockheed-Sanders 

TSAD,  Scenario 
Monitor, 
Patriot 

Loral/GE 

Ml  Tank,  Live 
Ml,  Taper 

(Live) ,  Plan 

View  Display 

McDonnell  Douglas 

F16/SAM  Sites, 
Network  Monitor 

Motorola 

Surface  Ship 

NRaD 

LHD  Surface 

Ship,  Stealth 

NTSC 

F/A-18,  Surface 
Ship 

Reflectone 

Radar 

Rockwell 

F16 

SG/Mak  Tech. 

Stealth 

TSI 

Stealth 

Table  1:  I/ITSEC  Demonstration 
Participants 


The  I/ITSEC  participants  spent 
a  total  of  two  weeks  in  Texas. 
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The  first  week,  26-31  October, 
was  for  testing  and  integrating 
the  DIS  simulators.  Testing, 
performed  by  1ST,  included  all 
aspects  of  networked 
simulation:  communication 
protocols,  DIS  PDUs,  terrain 
orientation,  appearance,  and 
interactivity. 

The  second  week  was  the  I/ITSEC 
Conference  where  two  formal 
exercises  were  scheduled  and 
presented.  The  first 
demonstration  was  presented 
during  the  opening  session  of 
the  I/ITSEC  Conference  on 
Monday,  2  November  1993  in  the 
Lila  Cockrell  Theater  adjacent 
to  the  convention  center 
exhibit  hall.  The  second 
demonstration  was  given 
immediately  before  the  I/ITSEC 
banquet  on  Tuesday,  3  November 
1993.  This  demonstration  was 
given  in  the  exhibit  hall  on  a 
screen  erected  directly  over 
the  1ST  booth  located  at  one 
end  of  the  hall.  In  addition 
to  the  formal  demonstrations, 
the  DIS  network  was  available 
for  use  during  regular 
conference  hours.  This  time 
was  divided  into:  1)  free  play, 
where  participants  could  get  on 
the  network  and  engage  in  non- 
scripced  play  with  other 
people,  and  2)  30  minute 
blocks,  where  participants 
could  "own"  the  network  and 
conduct  an  exercise  of  their 
choosing . 

The  participants  decided  in 
early  planning  meetings  to  make 
the  network  public.  Any 
organization  could  play  on  the 
network  as  long  as  it  did  not 
interfere  with  any  other  player 
on  the  network i  The  dpci  jjon 
to  develop  a  mutually 
beneficial  network  was  based  on 
the  philosophy  of 
’•demonstrating,  not  evaluating" 


the  DIS  Interoperabi  lity 

Network. 

During  both  weeks,  a  voice 
communication  network  was 
established  using  contractor 
furnished  walkie-talkies  to 
provide  a  capability  to  control 
and  coordinate  the  rehearsal 
play. 

Network  Design 

The  network  design  for  the 
I/ITSEC  demonstration  consisted 
of  two  parts:  one  network  for 
testing  simulator 
interoperability  during  the 
eight  months  prior  to  the 
conference  and  another  network 
for  the  actual  DIS 
demonstration  at  the  San 
Antonio  Convention  Center. 
Accordingly,  the  design  of  the 
networ’  took  place  in  two 
phases.  The  first  phase 

included  the  design  and 

implementation  of  a  network  at 
1ST  which  allowed  participants 
to  test  their  DIS  simulators 
against  a  system  known  to  be 
DIS  compliant.  The  second 

phase  of  development  was  the 
design  of  a  network  which 
supported  the  demonstration  of 
DIS  during  the  formal 
exercises,  the  free  play,  and 
the  30  minute  time  slots  during 
the  week  of  I/ITSEC.  One  issue 
which  spanned  both  the  1ST 
network  and  the  I/ITSEC  network 
was  the  choice  of  communication 
protocols.  Several  options 
were  available  and  the  decision 
was  based,  in  part,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the 
communication  architecture  for 
DIS  (CADIS)  draft  standard 
being  developed  by  the  DIS 
workshops . 

The  choice  of  protocols  for  the 
I/ITSEC  demonstration  was 
decided  by  popular  vote.  At 
the  initial  March  meeting, 


participants  made  snveral 
proposals ; 

Layer  Possible 

Choloas 

ApplicHl- J  on  DIS 

Network*  UDP/IP 

SIMNET  Assoc. 

CLTP/CLNP 

Null 

I.ink^  Ethernet 

lEEF,  802,3 

The  OCJl  Connectionless 
Tr  an  sport 
Protocol/Cormectlonless  Network 
Protocol  (CLTP/CLNP)  was 

quickly  eliminated  au  too  new 
and  too  complex  to  implement 
for  a  near  term  demonstration, 
and  a  null  network  layer  had 
little  support.  The  SIMNET 
Association  protocol  was 

eliminated  as  beiny  too  closely 
associated  wjLth  a  particular 
company  and  product,  whereas 
UDP/IP  was  an  existing  standard 
which  could  bo  purchased  COTS. 

A  poll  of  the  1/ITSEC 
participants  at  the  May  meeting 
showed  a  clear  preference  for 
Ethernet  over  IEEE  002.3,  and 
so  Etheinot  was  selected. 
He.nce,  I/ITSEC  uf.ted.  a  protocol 
stack  of  DIS/UD?/ 1  P/Ethernet, 

PIO  Otaudard 

The  DIS  standard  used  in  the 
demonstration  was  Version  1.0 
dated  0  May  1992.  See  Reference 
[1],  Version  1.0  of  the 
standard  covers  a  large  scope 
of  what  DIS  can  support.  Due 
to  the  limited  preparation 
time,  certain  rules  and 
restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
way  this  version  of  the 
standard  was  actually  used.  In 
addition  to  these  restrictions, 
a  set  of  policies  was 
negotiated  to  determine  the 


level  of  interoperability  to  be 
achieved . 

The  DIS  standard  defines  a  set 
of  PDUs  that  achieve  the  basic 
requircmuiiLs  for  distributed 
interactive  simulation.  Each 
PDU  is  divided  into  two 
fundamental  parts:  a  mechanism 
and  one  or  more  policies. 
Mechanisms  are  static  and  are 
not  changed.  Those  are  the  PDU 
fields.  For  each  PDU  field, 
there  are  a  variety  of  policies 
that  may  be  applied.  For 
example,  in  the  Entity  State 
PDU  there  is  a  field 
(mechanism)  for  a  dead 
reckoning  model .  There  are 
several  dead  reckoning 
algorithms  (policies)  that  can 
bo  used.  The  policies  used  in 
the  I/ITSEC  demonstration  were 
negotiated  by  participants 
during  the  planning  meetings 
held  at  1ST. 

Only  a  subset  of  the  PDUs 
listed  in  the  DIS  standard  were 
used  for  the  demonstration. 
These  were  the  Entity  State, 
Fire,  Detonation,  and  Collision 
PDUs.  Though  tho  Collision  PDU 
was  part  of  the  exercise,  air 
entities  were  exempted  from 
collision  tests.  This  decision 
was  based  on  a  quick  survey 
taken  after  20  October  when  1ST 
received  a  request  from  one  of 
the  participants  that  air 
entities  be  exempted  from 
collision  tests.  1ST  contacted 
the  air  participants,  upon 
which  they  unanimously  agreed 
that  collisions  were  not 
necessary  for  the  I/ITSEC  DIS 
demonstration. 


Terrain  Representation 

The  delivery  of  the  terrain 
database  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  F2051  team,  a  joint 
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project  designed  to  develop 
common  database  formats. 
Vendors  took  the  common  data 
formats  and  converted  the  data 
into  a  form  suitable  for  their 
computer  image  generators. 
Data  from  one  vendor  can  be  put 
into  the  P2851  format  and  be 
made  available  to  other  users. 
There  are  several  formats 
available  from  P2851  which 
include  the  generic  transform 
database  (GTDD)  format  and  the 
£jSDB  interchange  format  (SIF)  . 
SSDD  refers  to  the  Standard 
Simulator  database  which  is  the 
format  P2851  uses  internally. 
The  SIF  data  format  was 
selected  for  use  by  I/ITSEC 
participants. 

The  SIF  database  used  for 
I/ITSEC  was  selected  to  be  a 
100  X  100  km  area  which 
included  portions  of  Fort 
Hunter  Liggett,  CA,  The 
geodetic  coordinates  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  this 
database  were  chosen  to  be  N35- 
15-0,  W122-4-0.  Terrain, 
culture,  and  models  were  to  be 
prepared  for  this  area. 

TESTING 

The  verification  and  validation 
of  DIS  compliant  systems  for 
the  1/lTSEC  demonstration  were 
accomplished  through  the 
developTTient  of  a  testbed  at 
1ST.  To  make  the  testbed  a 
reality,  four  key  elements  had 
to  be  develops’  '  test  plan,  a 
test  system,  test  methods,  and 
testing  policies  and 
procedures . 

First,  a  test  plan  had  to  be 
developed  which  would  serve  as 
a  guideline  for  testing 
sxiiiuxai.oi.  wwiiipx iance  wrth  the 
DIS  PDU  standard.  The  test 
plan  defined  the 
interoperability  requirements 


for  participation  in  the  DIS 
I/ITSEC  interoperability 
demonstration.  The  level  of 
interoperability  defined  was 
for  the  demonstration  only  and 
did  not  constitute  conformance 
with  the  DIS  standards  for 
other  applications.  However, 
the  test  plan  can  be  considered 
a  subset  of  a  full  test 
implementation.  The  test  plan 
was  developed  by  1ST  over  a 
period  of  four  months  and  was 
then  presented  to  demonstration 
participants  for  comment  and 
review. 

Second,  a  test  system  that  was 
known  to  comply  (by  means  of 
passing  the  test  plan)  with  the 
DIS  PDU  standard  was  reeded  for 
organizations  to  test  their  DIS 
simulators  against.  This 
"golden  system"  had  to  be  open 
and  accessible  to  all 
participants  who  wanted  to  test 
their  DJ.S  simulators.  The  test 
system  chosen  was  IST's 
Intelligent  simulated  Forces 
CGF  Testbed.  Prior  to  testing, 
the  CGF  system  underwent  a 
conversion  from  SIMNET  to  DIS. 

Test  methods,  the  third 
element,  were  also  important. 
How  would  demonstration 
participants  access  the  test 
system  at  1ST  in  order  to  test 
their  systems  against  the  test 
plan?  Three  economical  and 
flexible  alternatives  were 
established  which  provided 
participants  with  a  means  to 
test  via  modem,  data  logger,  or 
in-housG.  The  modem  method  was 
only  partially  implemented. 

The  fourth  element  was  the 
"Testing  Policies  and 
Procedures"  document  which 
established  thp  ground  rules 
1ST  followed  throughout  testing 
to  ensure  a  fair  and  level 
playing  field  for  all 


organizations  participating  in 
the  demonstration. 

Minimal  testing  took  place 
prior  to  I/ITSEC;  therefore, 
the  majority  of  all  systems  had 
to  be  tested  once  1ST  personnel 
arrived  in  Texas.  During  the 
first  week,  1ST  tested  41 
systems  in  84  hours,  with  all 
but  one  system  passing  the  test 
plan.  Desensitized  test  data 
and  integration  information  is 
presented  in  [2].  By  mutual 
agreement,  each  company's  test 
results  are  confidential. 

THE  FORMAL  DEMONSTRATION 

1ST  developed  the  scenario  for 
the  formal  demonstrations.  The 
scenario  was  designed  to 
provide  a  setting  to 
demonstrate  DIS 
interoperability  and  the 
capabilities  of  the 
participant's  networked 
simulators  without  fear  of 
intentional  or  inadvertent 
destruction  by  another  player. 
To  ensure  a  "win-only"  scenario 
for  demonstration  participants, 
BBN '  s  CGF  system  was  used  to 
provide  opposing  forces.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  fight  back 
and  died  when  fired  upon. 

The  control  console  was  a 
Stealth  or  "magic  carpet"  which 
provides  an  "eyeball"  view  into 
the  3-D  computer  generated 
synthetic  environment.  The 
Stealth  view  was  shown  on  the 
three  center  screens.  This 
magic  carpet  was  used  to 
transport  the  audience  to  any 
point  in  the  environment.  The 
job  of  its  operator  was  to  give 
the  audience  the  best  view  of 

Vs'^4-4“1 

The  scenario  used  for  both 
formal  demonstrations  is 
described  below: 


(1)  Two  bogeys  (SU-25s)  were 

generated  by  BBN  and 

detected  by  the  E-2C. 
One  target  was  assigned 
to  the  USS  Ticonderoga 
and  the  other  was 
assigned  to  the  F/A-18 
Combat  Air  Patrol. 

(2)  The  first  ship  seen  vas 

the  USS  VJasp.  It  was 
generated  in  the  NRaD 

booth.  The  NRaD  ship  had 
the  ability  to  display 
any  airborne  oi*  surface 
threat  on  its  radar 
display  by  capturing 

location  data  from  the 

DIS  network. 

(3)  The  second  ship  seen  was 
the  USS  Perry  and  was 
generated  in  the  Motorola 
booth.  The  Motorola  ship 
also  had  the  ability  to 
display  any  airborne  or 
surface  threat  on  its 
Tactical  Plot,  as  well  as 
to  launch  missiles 
against  these  threats. 

(4)  The  third  ship  seen  was 

the  USS  Ticonderoga, 
generated  in  the  NTSC 
booth.  The  NTSC  ship 
also  had  the  ability  to 
display  any*  airborne  or 
surface  threat  on  its 
SPA-25G  radar  and 

tactical  plot. 

(5)  The  first  bogey  came 

within  range.  The 

Weapons  Free  command  was 
given  to  the  USS 

Ticonderoga.  The  Stealth 
was  used  to  show  results 
of  the  firing  of  the 
missile  from  the  ships 

sri'd  si-jrcirsft. 

(6)  Two  F/A-18S  were  directed 
by  the  E-2C  to  intercept 
and  destroy  the  second 
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bogey.  The  Weapons  Loose 
conunand  was  given  to  the 
F/A-18S.  The  lead  F/A-18 
was  generated  in  the  NTSC 
booth. 

(7)  The  second  F/A-18  was 
generated  in  the  Rockwell 
booth  in  the  exhibit 
hall,  but  the  pilot  was 
physically  located  at  the 
Rockwell  plant  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  locations 
of  targets  and  friendlies 
on  the  DIS  network  were 
being  sent  from  the 
Rockwell  booth  via  land 
lines  to  the  domed 
simulator  in  California. 
The  pilot  flew  his 
aircraft  in  response  to 
these  images  and  the 
resulting  aircraft 
locations  were 
transmitted  back  to  the 
booth  and  into  the  DIS 
network  for  others  to  see 
and  interact  with.  The 
Stealth  was  used  to  show 
results  of  the  firing  of 
the  missile  from  the  lead 
aircraft. 

(8)  The  scenario  play  then 

jumped  inland  to  view  the 
land  forces  in  the  Hunter 
Liggett  area.  To  save 
time  the  Stealth  was 

attached  for  a  ride  on 
CAE  Link's  Apache 

helicopter.  The  Apache 
flew  North  at  over  100 
knots  into  the  engagement 
area  at  Fort  Hunter 

Ligget . 

(9)  The  first  unit  seen  was  a 

Patriot  Detachment 
generated  in  the  Lockheed 
Sanders  booth.  The 

Patriot  simulator  had  the 
ability  to  display, 
acquire,  and  engage  air 
threats  on  the  DIS 


network. 

vlO)  The  Patriot  Radar  picked 
up  two  approaching  enemy 
attack  aircraft  on  their 
display  and  the  command 
was  given  to  the  Patriot 
battery.  You  Have 
Permission  to  Fire.  As 
the  Patriot  battery  was 
overflown,  the  Stealth 
was  detached  from  the 
AH-64  to  allow  the 
audience  to  watch  as  the 
missiles  were  launched. 
The  enemy  aircraft  were 
CGF  entities  generated  in 
the  McDonnell  Douglas 
booth.  The  Apache 

continued  north  and 
spotted  two  enemy  tanks 
(also  CGF  entities) 
generated  by  BBN.  The 
Apache  helicopter  was 
given  the  command,  you 
Have  Permission  to  Fire. 
The  Stealth  was  used  to 
spot  the  action  and  the 
Hellfire  missile  firings. 

(11)  The  next  places  visited 
were  the  battle  positions 
of  Task  Force  Alamo  which 
was  responsible  for  the 
defense  of  a  critical 
road  junction.  As  the 
Stealth  approached  the 
Task  Force,  a  total  of 
four  tanks  were  exposed. 
Two  of  the  tanks  were 
seen  off  the  right  side 
of  the  road.  An  MlAl 
tank  was  deployed  forward 
in  a  fixed  observation 
position  in  support  of 
the  dismounted  infantry 
to  their  front.  The  tank 
was  generated  in  the  IBM 
booth . 

(12)  The  first  MlAl  tank  ro  be 
seen  was  generated  in  the 
Loral  booth.  Two  more 
M1A2  tanks  which  were 
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seen  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road  were  generated 
in  the  General  Dynamics 
Land  Systems  booth. 

(13)  Placed  well  forward  of 
the  vehicle  positions  was 
a  dismounted  infantry 
(DI)  fireteam.  It  was 
located  to  cover  a  route 
of  advance  not  visible 
from  the  vehicle 
positions.  This  DI 

fireteam  was  generated  by 
the  1ST  CGF  Testbed. 


(14)  Just  ahead  of  the  DI 
fireteam  was  seen  the 
first  of  many  Opposing 
Force  (OPFOR)  vehicles 
generated  by  the  BBN  CGF 
system  in  their  booth  in 
the  exhibit  hall. 

(15)  The  1ST  DI  fireteam  was 

ready  to  engage  the  lead 
enemy  vehicle  with  a 
Dragon  missile.  The  DI 
fireteam  was  given  the 
command,  Permission  to 
Fire.  The  audience 

watched  as  the  DI 
kneeled,  aimed,  and  fired 
the  Dragon,  destroying 
the  lead  OPFOR  vehicle. 

(16)  The  Stealth  operator  was 

commanded  to  rejoin  the 
tanks  in  their  battle 
positions  to  watch  as  the 
battle  unfolded.  The 

Task  force  was  given  the 
command  Permission  to 
Fire.  The  Ml  simulators 
engaged  the  OPFOR  with 
direct  fire. 

(17)  An  unmanned  aerial 

vehicle  was  sent  into  the 
battle  area.  Tue  UAV  was 
generated  in  the  Hughes 
booth.  The  UAV  was 

assigned  to  fly  through 


enemy  held  territory  and 
to  transmit  simulated 
real-time  TV  sensor 
visual  data  back  to  the 
commander.  The 

coiniTiander ,  seeing  an 
advancing  enemy  armored 
column,  called  for  close 
air  support. 

(18)  An  F-16  was  generated  in 
the  General  Dynamics,  Ft. 
Worth  booth  and  was  flown 
from  a  simulated  F-16 
cockpit.  The  F-16  was 
tasked  to  engage  an  enemy 
mobile  missile  vehicle,  a 
SAM.  The  SAM  was 

generated  in  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  booth. 


ISSUES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Several  systems  level  factors 
are  important  to  consider  when 
configuring  and  testing 
simulators  and  networks  which 
are  going  to  be  integrated  into 
a  DIS  environment.  These 
factors  include:  minimizing  the 
number  of  new  technologies 
which  are  going  to  be 
integrated  (i.e.,  P2851  and 

DIS)  ,  assessing  simulator  and 
network  capabilities  during  the 
design  phase  (and  not  the 
implementation  phase)  ,  avoiding 
the  use  of  partial  or  reduced 
scope  tests,  testing  ALL 
aspects  of  the  design,  having 
back-up  designs  which  have  been 
tested  prior  to  implementation, 
and  having  sufficient  time  and 
support  mechanisms  in  place  to 
conduct  necessary  tests.  Each 
of  these  areas  will  be  further 
expanded  below. 

Combining  the  prototype 

- - 3 - ^  ^  i 

presents  difficulties  which 
should  be  avoided.  Such  was 
the  case  with  P2851  and  DIS. 
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Neither  project  had  running 
prototypes  for  the  I/ITSEC. 
The  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
I/ITSEC  came  during 
integration.  It  was  impossible 
to  determine  if  a  problem  was 
due  to  terrain  mis-correlation 
or  misuse  of  DIS.  For  example, 
floating  tanks  in  a  visual 
scene  could  be  the  result  of 
incorrect  coordinate 
transformations,  incorrect  dead 
reckoning,  or  correlation 
problems  between  differently 
rendered  databases.  The  causes 
of  such  situations  are 
impossible  to  determine  from 
I/ITSEC  data.  In  the  future, 
prototype  products  should  be 
evaluated  prior  to  integration 
with  other  system  elements. 

Simulator  and  network 
capabilities  should  be  assessed 
during  the  design  phase.  In 
the  case  of  I/ITSEC,  the 
simulator  and  network 
capabilities  were  determined 
when  the  system  was  implemented 
during  the  rehearsal  period. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  the  lack 
of  information  was  the  lack  of 
validated  tools  to  assess 
network  performance  given 
certain  simulator  and  network 
characteristics.  The  second 
reason  for  the  lack  of 
information  was  an 
unwillingness  by  participants 
to  assess  or  provide 
information  on  their 
simulators'  capabilities.  1ST 
believes  the  lack  of  simulator 
information  was  due  to  the 
participants'  lack  of  a  firm 
commitment  to  the  I/ITSEC 
hardware  and  proprietary 
considerations.  The 

development  of  network 
assessment  tools  useful  to 
simulation's  needs  will  solve 
part  of  the  problem.  A 
willingness  to  share 
information  or  to  make  non¬ 


disclosure  agreements  will 
solve  proprietary  information 
problems . 

Partial  test  procedures  should 
be  avoided.  Interoperability 
was  achieved  at  the  I/ITSEC 
partially  by  leaving  details  of 
the  scenario  open  until  just 
prior  to  the  demonstration. 
The  need  was  partially  due  to 
not  using  detailed  test 
procedures.  I/ITSEC 
participants  did  not  have  time 
(or  probably  budget)  available 
to  develop  special  software 
specifically  for  testing. 
IST's  detailed  test  procedures 
required  simulators  to  perform 
in  ways  for  which  they  were  not 
originally  designed.  For 
example,  1ST  may  have  asked 
simulators  to  pitch  up  90°  in 
order  to  check  Euler  angles  and 
proper  interpretation  of 
rotation  commands.  These 
rotations  were  to  be  performed 
at  the  center  of  the  earth  to 
separate  translation  from 
rotation  problems.  A  tank 
simulator  may  not  have  had  such 
a  capability.  This  problem  can 
be  avoided  if  testing 
procedures  are  standardized 
resulting  in  one  time 
development  of  test  software. 

All  aspects  of  the  simulator 
network  design  should  be 
tested.  1ST  did  very  little 
testing  of  simulators  under 
conditions  involving  adverse  or 
erroneous  data.  In  addition 
very  few  network  performance 
tests  were  conducted.  1ST 
should  have  conducted 
performance  tests  of  the 
various  components  of  its  own 
testbed  and  the  integrated 
testbed  system  performance. 
Such  tests  would  have  resulted 
in  better  data  gathering 
capabilities . 


Backup  designs  which  have  been 
tested  are  important  to  one 
time  demonstrations.  The 
network  problems  just  prior  to 
the  start  of  I/ITSEC  have  been 
documented.  Something  similar 
to  a  "failure  modes  and  effects 
analysis"  should  be  conducted 
in  advance  to  anticipate 
problems  and  determine  spare 
requirements. 

Sufficient  time  should  be 
planned  into  development 
efforts  or  demonstrations. 
There  was  insufficient  time 
available  to  design,  build,  and 
test  the  simulation  network  at 
I/ITSEC.  The  demonstration  was 
successful,  in  part,  because 
the  audience  had  no  expectation 
of  what  was  going  to  be 
demonstrated  and  the  scenario 
could  be  adjusted  to 
accommodate  the  special  needs 
of  simulators  and  the  network. 
Future  demonstrations  or 
integration  efforts  must  have 
realistic  time  budgets,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  audiences 
now  have  an  expectation  of  DIS 
and  P2851  capabilities  and  are 
going  to  expect  ever  increasing 
sophistication  of  simulator 
networking. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Demonstrations  can  be  useful  if 
properly  structured.  The  DIS 
demonstration  served  to  show 
technology  advancements  and  the 
utility  of  simulator  networking 
to  a  wide  group  of  interested 
parties.  The  DIS  demonstration 
also  served  as  an  excellent 
example  of  technology  transfer. 
Companies  worked  together  to 
arrive  at  common  understandings 

to 

interoperability  problems. 
This  helps  to  guide  the 
development  of  standards  and 
testing  methods. 


Demonstrations  should  set  out 
clear  goals  and  show  how  those 
goals  have  been  met. 
Demonstrations  should  be  used 
as  a  means  to  collect  data. 
The  DIS  demonstration  at 
I/ITSEC  was  the  first  instance 
of  data  collection  for 
simulator  networking  which  was 
made  available  to  the  public. 

The  DIS  protocols  work.  DIS  is 
a  robust  set  of  protocols  which 
hav'e  a  wide  range  of 
applications.  However  there 
are  several  cautions  which  must 
be  observed  in  using  DIS. 
First,  DIS  is  still 
developmental.  The  various 
versions  of  DIS  are  not 
compatible  with  eacn  other 
making  interopc.  bility 
difficult.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  em.ergence  of  DIS  2.0  will 
provide  a  stable  baseline  for 
product  development  and  system 
implementation.  Second,  the 
DIS  standards  provide  a  wide 
range  of  options  to  users.  The 
options  must  be  selected  for 
each  instance  of  simulator 
interoperability.  Third,  the 
PDU  level  of  standards  is 
incomplete  for 
interoperability.  Definition 
of  the  environment  (or  methods 
to  assess  simulated  environment 
similarities)  is  necessary  for 
interoperability.  Fourth, 
sound  testing  methods  are 
necessary  for  DIS  conformance 
and  interoperability.  Finally, 
the  DIS  Steering  Committee 
needs  to  carefully  manage  the 
proliferation  of  DIS. 
Uncontrolled  proliferation  of 
PDUs  or  arbitrary  control  of 
new  ideas  could  restrict  the 
applicability  of  DIS. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  creation  of  the  synthetic,  virtual  battlefield  at  the  14th  I/ITSEC  in  San  Antonio 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  use  of  the  non  proprietary  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS) 
protocols  for  the  interoperability  of  dissimilar  simulations.  Although  a  major  milestone  has  been 
reached  in  the  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  dissimilar  simulators  to  communicate  with  the  DIS 
protocol,  true  interoperability  has  yet  to  be  determined  The  actual  interoperability  of  the  players 
cannot  be  assessed  until  a  thorough  review  the  individual  player’s  action  and  response  has  been 
made. 

During  the  demonstration,  a  data  logger  developed  by  Concurrent  Computer  Corporation  was 
used  to  collect  all  message  traffic  on  the  DIS  network.  Grumman,  in  conjunction  with  Concurrent, 
has  begun  a  post  mission  review  of  the  data  collected.  This  paper  will  describe  the  findings  of  this 
review.  A  comparison  of  how  the  actual  network  traffic  compared  with  the  predicted  assumptions, 
and  how  the  use  of  the  next  order  dead  reckoning  algorithms  may  impact  the  network  traffic  will  be 
made.  Discrepancies  as  a  result  of  differences  in  the  terrain  database  and  interpretations  of  the 
rules  of  engagement  will  be  pointed  out.  This  paper  will  also  include  the  "lessons  learned"  from  this 
review  process. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  concept  for  the  real  time  demonstration 
of  the  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS) 
Standard  at  the  14th  Interservice/lndustry 
Systems  Education  Conference  (l/ITSEC), 
which  was  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas 
November  2-5,  1992  was  conceived  only  eight 
months  prior  to  the  demonstration.  Although 
the  extent  of  what  DIS  can  support  is  broad, 
the  scope  of  the  demonstration  was  restricted 
by  the  limited  preparation  time.  During  the  eight 
month  period,  the  twenty-eight  organizations 
which  participated  in  the  demonstration  worked 
together  to  define  the  scope  of  the 
demonstration. 

The  i/ITSEC  demonstration  was  an 
integrated  display  of  two  standardization 
efforts:  the  DIS  standard  protocol  data  units 
(PDU)  and  communications  architecture,  and 
Project  2851,  the  standard  for  common  visual 
data  bases.  The  Institute  for  Simulation  and 
Training  (1ST)  at  the  University  of  Central 
Florida  coordinated  the  testing  and  integration 
efforts.  The  pre-demonstration  testing  included 
testing  of  the  communication  protocols,  DIS 
PDU's,  terrain  orientation,  appearance  and 
interactivity.  Although  participants  were 
required  to  pass  the  test  administered  by  1ST 
before  participation  in  the  demonstration,  as 
this  paper  will  point  out,  it  was  possible  to  pass 
the  test  and  not  be  DIS  compliant. 

rui  me  ueiMuiianoLiwM, 

Computer  Corporation  developed  a  network 
monitor  which  logged  all  the  messages  which 
were  sent  on  the  DIS  network.  This  paper  will 
discuss  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  network  monitor.  This  paper  will  also 


describe  the  analysis  of  the  data  collected 
during  the  demonstration  The  findings  of 
these  analyzes  may  aid  in  the  further 
development  of  the  DIS  compliant  test  bed,  the 
development  of  future  data  loggers  and 
network  monitors  and  development  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  DIS  standards. 

I/ITSEC  DIS  Demonstration  Ground  Rules 

1  he  I/I  I  Sf-C  demonstration  was  a  juiiU 
application  of  manned  and  unmanned  simulated 
vehicles.  A  few  of  the  I/ITSEC  demonstration 
participants  "listened"  to  the  network  and  used 
the  information  as  input  to  their  radar 
simulations  or  displayed  a  "window"  into  the 
simulated  battlefield  environment. 

DIS  Network 

The  participants  decided  to  make  the  DIS 
netvvork  public.  This  meant  that  anyone  could 
play  on  the  network  as  long  as  he  or  she  did 
not  interfere  with  any  other  player  on  the 
network.  The  participants  used  IP  broadcast 
directed  to  UDP  port  3000  (decimal)  for 
legitimate  DIS  traffic.  Any  non-DIS  messages 
put  on  the  network  during  the  demonstration 
were  to  be  sent  point-to-point  if  possible,  and  if 
not  possible,  by  multicast.  Each  company  was 
assigned  10  unique  UDP  poa  numbers  for  non- 
DIS  traffic. 

DIS  PDU's  &  Dead  Reckoning 

The  DIS  standard  used  in  the  I/ITSEC  DIS 
demonstration  was  Version  1 .0  dated  May  8, 
1991.  Only  a  subset  of  the  PDU's  listed  in  the 
DIS  standard  was  used  for  the  demonstration. 
These  PDU's  were  the  Entity  State,  Fire, 


Detonation,  and  Collision  PDU's.  Though  the 
Collision  PDU  was  part  of  the  exercises,  air 
entities  were  exempted  from  collision  tests. 

With  the  Entity  State  PDU,  a  relative  time 
stamp  was  used  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  a 
global  network  timing  mechanism.  Articulation 
parameters  were  only  used  on  some  of  the 
ground  based  vehicles.  Of  the  64  bits  in  the 
articulation  parameter,  the  first  32  bits  were 
used  to  indicate  the  turret  azimuth  and  gun 
elevation.  The  remaining  32  bits  were  padded 
with  zeros. 

With  the  Detonation  PDU,  no  articulated 
parameters  were  present  in  the  PDU  since  no 
damage  models  were  used  in  the  DIS 
demonstration.  Damage  assessment  models 
were  excluded  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the 
exercise. 

The  dead  reckoning  model  used  was  the 
first  degree  model.  The  threshold  parameters 
for  issuance  of  new  Entity  State  PDU's  were 
three  degrees  and  one  cubic  merer. 

Terrain  Database 

The  delivery  of  the  terrain  data  base  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Project  2851  team. 
Vendors  took  the  common  database  formats 
and  converted  the  data  into  a  form  suitable  for 
their  computer  image  generators.  The  data 
base  was  distributed  to  participants  in  SSOB 
(Standard  Simulator  Data  Base)  interchange 

/  C*  i  r  \  T  ►s «  ^ 

lOtitidv  ioii  /.  I  lie  Uaio  odoe  loi 

l/ITSEC  demonstration  was  a  100x100  km  area 
which  included  portions  of  Foa  Hunter  Liggett, 
CA.  Although  there  were  some  known 
discontinuities  in  culture  and  terrain,  the  light 
schedule  made  freezing  the  data  base 
necessary.  A  high  resolution  area  of  10  km 
N/S  and  30  km  EAV  was  specified  as  the  area 
containing  all  ground  vehicle  activity 
Participants  were  advised  to  convert  the  high 
detail  area  as  faithfully  as  possible.  The  error 
threshold  requested  by  participants  was  set  to 
1 .0  meters. 

Testing 

The  IST's  test  plan  defined  the 
interoperability  requirements  for  participation  in 
the  DIS  l/ITSEC  interoperability  demonstration. 


The  level  of  interoperability  defined  was  for 
demonstration  only  and  did  not  constitute 
conformance  with  the  DIS  standard  for  other 
applications.  However,  the  test  plan  can  be 
considered  as  a  subset  of  a  full  test 
implementation.  Details  of  the  lest  plan,  test 
procedure  and  test  results  have  been  published 
by  1ST  (Ref.  1). 

Development  of  the  DIS  Monitor 

The  monitor  was  developed  on  a 
Concurrent  Computer  model  7100  computer. 
This  machine  included  three  Motorola  68040 
processors,  32  Mbytes  of  memory,  a  graphics 
display  system.  (GA-5000),  and  integral 
Ethernet  and  SCSI  controllers.  This  hard^vare 
was  driven  by  Concurrent's  Real  Time  UNIX 
operating  system  (RTU),  X-Windows,  and  the 
DIS  monitor  application. 

The  goal  of  the  DIS  monitor  vyas  to  provide 
a  real-time  visual  display  of  network  traffic  on  a 
per  player  basis  as  well  as  log  all  network 
activity  to  disk  for  later  review.  The  demands 
of  this  goal  required  that  the  application  utilize 
the  real  time  extensions  to  UNIX  that  RTU 
provides.  This  include?  priority  scheduling, 
CPU  dedication,  and  very  efficient  inter  process 
communication  mechanisms  The  monitor 
application  v^as  based  on  four  co-operating 
(UNIX)  processes:  a  net  reader,  a  statistician,  a 
disk  writer,  and  the  display  system.  Each  of 
these  processes  attached  to  a  shared  memory 
area  and  coordinated  all  data  access  through 
locked  counters  and  asynchronous  traps. 


Figure  1  Concurrent  Computcf  Corj  nratir-rn  Netv.c.fk  Monitor 


Net  Reader  -  This  process  used  the*  Data  Lit  k 
Programming  Interface  (DLPI)  available  in  UNIX. 
DLPI  allows  an  application  to  bypass  all 
network  protocol  software  thereby  providing 
the  most  efficient  access  to  the  net  while  still 


maintaining  hardware  independence.  In 
addition  DLPI  passes  the  "raw*  Ethernet  frame 
to  thj  application.  Each  frame  includes 
hardware  source  and  destination  addresses. 
Ifiese  addresses  proved  very  useful  in 
identilyifig  players  during  an  exercise  and  in 
Simulating  all  players  during  a  re'^'ay  operahon. 
The  net  reader  issues  roads  on  the  net  and 
when  data  is  available,  it  time  stamps  the 
packet,  and  loops  waiting  for  the  next  read 
completion, 

SiBlisticlan  -  This  process  reviews  data 
provided  by  the  ^et  Reader  and  decodes  each 
p».oket  according  to  type  on  both  a  player  and 
fiot  basis  This  process  runs  until  it  has 
pfotolhcd  all  the  now  data  provided  by  the  Net 
Meador,  at  which  tirr  o  it  suspends  execution 

Disk  Writer  ■  This  process  logs  gM  packet 
data  and  associated  time  stamp.*,  to  disk. 
Smiilsr  to  the  Statistician,  this  process 
continues  tr  execute  as  long  as  new  data  is 
available. 

Olspis/  -  This  X  W:'icowc  based  program 
graphically  displays  the  output  of  the 

blatisticiao  (irocess  using  custom  bar  chart  and 
atrip  chart  Widgets  liiere  are  two  screens  in 
the  riio't'lor  One  shows  overall  network 
activity  while  the  other  indicates  the  type  of 
activity  by  the  specified  player. 

As  ttio  packet  are  read  from  the  net,  each 
Is  tirriri  stamped  usirtg  the  internal 
gottimoofdayO  UNIX  system  call.  For  analysis, 
this  stariifiing  procedure  is  very  irnpurtunl  as 
there  was  ivj  aynctuonizod  time  base  across 
;he  network.  It  is  assumed  ttiat  by  using  DF'LI, 
real  tune  priorities,  and  the  pre-emptive  kernel 
of  MfU,  any  delay  associated  with  packet 
tia'isrnissioru  and  rocerrtion  within  the  host 
r  arjiine  is  constant  One  ’■problem" 
iiscovorad  during  the  analysis  regarded  the 
iilorpretation  of  the  recorded  time  stamp,  Tlie 
linio  roLorded  is  based  on  GMl  wfiily  the 
stBiiiJari)  UNIX  roijtine  that  interjjrets  this  time 
takes  iiii(;  the  aci.ouiU  the  time  zone  of  the 
mechine  doing  the  anal-'sc. 

MOST  MISSION  REVIEW 

llio  pi^Bt  inisbioti  review  involved  exarnining 


two  issues:  (1)  Network  Traffic,  and  (2)  Entity 
Interactions.  Analysis  of  the  network  traffic 
involved  examining  the  number  of  packets 
which  was  issued  by  each  entity  and  the 
network  bandwidth  consumption  of  these 
packets.  A  second  o  der  dead  reckoning 
algorithm  was  applied  to  the  Entity  State  PDUs 
issued  by  each  entity  to  determine  the  effect  of 
this  higher  order  algorithm  on  the  network 
traffic.  Since  only  four  DIS  PDUs  were  used  at 
the  demonstration,  the  entity  interaction 
analysis  was  limited  to  examining  the 
Fire/Detonaticn  event  sequences  and  the 
Collision  detection. 

ACTUAL  NETWORK  TRAFFIC 
Network  Packet  Analysis 

During  the  14th  1,/ITSEC  demonstration, 
Concurrent  Computer  Corporation  made  a 
rumbei  of  logs  of  the  network  traffic,  which 
included  some  test  sessions  as  well  as  the 
plenary  session.  The  following  analysis  is 
based  on  the  data  log  of  the  second  plenary 
session  whicii  was  lecuided  on  Tuesday, 
November  3,  1992,  for  one  hour  starting  at 
5:30  p.m.  This  period  of  time  was  chosen 
since  it  represents  a  pattern  of  network  traffic 
usage  under  a  "controlled"  DiS  scenario  and  is 
not  distorted  by  DIS  testing  and  debugging 
activities. 

Two  key  aspects  of  networking  which 
affect  DIS  are  the  processing  load  imposed  on 
each  host  o,n  the  network  by  DIS  traffic,  and 
the  consumption  of  the  ovjilable  netv.'ork 
bandwidth.  The  load  on  each  host  system  is 
directiv  related  to  the  number  of  network 
packers  which  have  to  be  processed,  where 
each  packet  imposes  an  interrupt  and 
processing  overhead  before  the  DIS  data  can  be 
made  available  to  the  simulation  application. 
The  bandwidth  issue  is  related  to  the  amount  of 
data  transmitted  over  the  network,  typically  in 
terms  of  bits  per  second  (bps). 

Out  of  the  total  of  1 50,000  network 
packets  logged  during  the  analysis  period, 
96,33*1  '.vere  DIS  PDUs  and  53,666  wpfp  nnn- 
DIS  packets  Figures  2  and  3  show  a  further 
Lroakdown  of  tfie  DIS  PDUs  and  the  non-DlG 
packets: 
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Figure  2  D!S  PDU  Types 
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or  disconnected  from  tlie  network  at  this  time. 
Since  every  ICMP  message  was  directed  to  a 
specific  host,  this  should  not  have  imposed  any 
extra  unnecessary  processing  load  on  the  other 
hosts  on  the  network. 


Network  Bandwidth  Analysis 


Figure  3  Non-DIS  PDU  Types 

As  cxoected,  Eniity  State  PDUs  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  DIS  traffic.  As  all  of  the  DIS 
PDUs  were  UDP  broadcast  packets,  every  host 
should  have  received  and  processed  all  96,334 
PDUs.  Averaged  over  the  one  hour  analysis 
period,  this  represents  a  per  host  load  of  only 
27  PDUs/second.  A  more  detailed  analysis 
showed  that  the  worst  case  sustained  load 
occurred  over  an  1 8  second  interval  during 
which  the  average  load  was  1 12  PDUs/second, 
with  a  peak  of  139  PDUs/second.  During  this 
interval  2S  entities  contributed  to  the  network 
traffic,  six  Anti-Armor  Maverick  guided  missiles 
produced  78%  of  the  total  Entity  State  PDUs 
during  ihis  time. 

A  total  of  98  simulation  entities  was 
recorded  over  this  one  hour  period.  The 
breakdown  of  the  number  of  PDUs  issued  by 
each  entity  type  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

The  large  number  of  non-DIS  packets, 
particularly  the  ICMP  (Internet  Control  Message 
Proiocol)  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  ARP 
(Address  Resolution  Protocol)  message,  was 
unexpected.  The  ICMP  packets  were  almost 
totally  of  Type  3,  Code  1  ("host  unreachable"), 
all  from  the  sanie  source,  indicating  that  the 
probable  cause  was  one  particular  host  on  the 
network  used  a  non-conformant  IP  protocol 
suite.  This  host  sent  ICMP  error  messages  as  a 
result  of  receiving  a  datagram  defined  to  an  IP 
broadcast  address.  (Seo  Section  3.2.2  of  RFC 
1122  -  Requirements  for  Internet  Hosts  •• 
Communications  Layers). 

Interestingly,  there  v^as  a  period  of 
approximately  27  minutes  during  the  middle  of 
the  one  hour  analysis  period  when  almost  no 
ICMP  messages  were  logged,  indicating  that 
the  problematic  host  was  either  or  verod  down 


The  150,000  network  packets  (DIS  and 
non-DIS)  transmitted  during  the  one  hour 
analysis  period  resulted  in  21.4  Mb  of  data 
being  sent  over  the  network.  This  gives  an 
average  bandwidth  usage  of  only  0.0475  Mbps 
over  the  one  hour  period.  The  peak  bandwidth 
consumption  for  this  one  hour  demonstration 
only  reached  0.15  Mbps,  thus  using  only  1.5% 
of  the  available  10  Mbps  bandwidth  capacity  of 
the  Ethernet.  Moreover,  the  1.5%  bandwidth 
usage  v/as  a  result  of  at  least  one  ICMP  packet 
being  transmitted  by  the  errant  host  discussed 
earlier.  Further  analysis  showed  that  only  16 
simuiation  entities  contributed  to  the  peak 
loading. 

Figure  5  shows  the  rates  (per  minute)  at 
which  DIS  and  non-DIS  packets  were 
transmitted  over  the  network.  The  peak  for 
both  types  of  traffic  during  the  second  minute 
is  the  point  of  peak  bandwidth  usage,  while  the 
DIS  PDU  peak  in  minute  28  was  the  point  o* 
maximum  DIS  PDU  load  for  the  hosts  on  the 
network.  This  graph  shows  the  close 
correlation  between  the  DIS  broadcast  PDUs 
end  the  ICMP  messages  discussed  earlier. 

The  total  number  of  DiS-related  and  non-DlS- 
related  bytes  (summing  the  complete  Ethernet 
frame  sizes  contained  in  the  packets) 
transmitted  over  the  network  came  to  17.75 
Mb  and  3.65  Mb  respectively. 

Dead  Reckoning  Algorithm  Analysis 

For  the  l/ITSEC  demonst  ation,  the  f.rst 
degree  dead  reckoning  model  was  used.  Since 
the  fields  in  the  Entity  State  PDU  which  would 
allow  for  higher  orders  of  dead  reckoning  (i  e., 
the  acceleration  and  angular  velocities)  were  in 
most  cases  not  filled  in  b,  the  participants,  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  use  of  other  dead 
reckoning  algorithms  was  not  possible. 
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However,  it  was  possible  to  analyze  the 
effects  of  a  second  degree  dead  reckoning 
model  with  the  recorded  data  by  calculating  the 
entity’s  acceleration  from  two  frames  of 
velocity  data.  A  new  position  was  calculated 
with  the  acceleration  and  velocity  terms.  Using 
the  recorded  data  as  the  "truth"  for  the  entity's 
position,  a  comparison  was  made  to  determine 
if  an  Entity  State  PDU  needed  to  be  issufd  as  a 
result  of  exceeding  the  threshold  limits  of  one 
cubic  meter. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  showed  that  the 
use  of  a  second  degree  of  dead  reckoning 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  1634  Entity  Stale  PDUs. 
The  uses  of  a  second  degree  dead  reckoning 
algorithm  resulted  in  no  savings  of  Entity  State 
PDUs  for  entities  which  were  land  platforms 
(i.e.,  tanks);  however,  a  saving  of  as  much  as 
17%  was  seen  with  some  of  the  air  platforms. 
With  the  entities  which  were  munitions,  little 
savings  were  seen  (i.e.,  only  a  saving  varying 
from  one  to  five  Entity  State  PDUs). 

Predicted  Network  Traffic 

The  predicted  network  traffic  is  based  on  a 
netwur';  baidwidih  analysis  program  which 
was  written  by  Grumman  (see  Ref.  2).  Figure 
6  shows  tba  predicted  network  traffic  for  the 
■^ive.i  n-jrnber  of  entities  which  were  recorded 
during  the  pljourv  session  The  observed 
average  rate  of  27  PDUs/sec  matches  well  with 
a  predicted  rale  of  sbout  ’0%  activity  while  the 
peak  observed  rate  of  139  POUs/sec  would 
match  abc-'U  activ'ty.  The  predicted 

trafhu  in  bits/sec  of  approximately  200K 
bits/sec  ,  however  .  is  somewhat  high  in 
co>tipa:iso.n  to  th.e  observed  peak  or  1  bUK 
bitsAsen. 


Discrepancies  in  entity  interactions 

This  portion  of  the  analysis  is  still  ongoing. 
One  observation  that  cari  be  made  is  that  not 
every  Fire  PDU  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  Detonation  PDU  (61  vs.  56) 
The  next  step  will  be  to  look  in  detail  at  ihe 
time  difference  between  the  issuance  of  the 
Fire  PDUs  and  the  associated  Detonation  PDUs, 
and  to  examine  whether  the  intended  targets 
match  in  both. 

Lessons  Learned 

'he  Oita  logs  included  a  header  which 
cor-iaified  the  exact  time  in  seconds,  from 
January  1,  1970,  GMT,  in  which  the  data 
logging  began  and  when  it  finished.  Each 
logged  Ethernet  frame  was  similarh/  time 
stamped.  Unfortunately,  the  relevant  timezone 
and  daylight  saving  information  (w.r.t  the 
machine  recording  the  data)  were  not  logged 
which  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  match  up 
data  logs  with  known  events  whicfi  occurred  at 
the  specific  times  during  the  I/ITSEC 
demonstration  (e  g.,  the  start  of  the  plenary 
sessions). 


Suggestions 

If  tne  data  logs  are  large,  then  a  general 
requirement  is  to  provide  a  way  to  analyze 
specific  sections  of  a  data  log,  and  wall  clock 
times  are  the  most  obvious  means  of 
identifying  significant  points  in  the  log.  If  the 
analysis  is  to  be  carried  out  on  systems  other 
than  the  marhine  which  recorded  the  data, 
then  the  timezone  and  daylight  saving 
in.ormalion  must  be  recorded  somewhere  in  the 
data  log. 


At  the  time  of  the  l/ITSEC  demonstration, 
no  analysis  tools  had  been  implemented.  While 
Concurrent  Computer  Corporation  also  had  a 
Network  Monitor  displaying  real-time  the 
network  traffic  loads,  it  was  not  obvious  at  the 
time  that  ICMP  messages  were  being 
transmitted  over  the  network  at  such 
significant  rates.  It  was  only  during  later  when 
analyzed  over  a  reasonable  time  frame  that 
ICMP  messages  were  seen  as  significant  and 
likely  to  cause  a  potential  network  problem. 
The  lesson  to  learn  here,  is  that  analysis  tools 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  data  logger 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  use  the  tools  even 
during  the  data  recording  session  to  obtain  a 
more  complete  view  of  network  traffic  patterns 
and  be  able  to  pinpoint  network  problems 
earlier. 
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ABSTRACT 

Under  the  sponsorship  ond  direction  of  the  542d  Crew  Troining  Wing  at  Kirtlond  AFB  and  the  Deportment  of  the  Air 
Force  Headguarters,  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center  (AFMC)  ot  Hill  AFB.  Utah,  Martin  Marietto  hos  implemented  a  real-time 
network  for  multi-device  interoctive  simulation.  Currently  this  network  is  on  contract  to  interface  the  following  air  crew 
training  devices  and  focilities:  MH-53J  Weopon  System  Troiner  (WST)/Mission  Reheorsol  System  (MRS),  MH-60G  WST, 
TH-53A  Operotionol  Flight  Trainer  (OFT),  ond  the  542d  Training  Observotion  Center  (TOC).  The  network  designated  SOF- 
NET,  wos  integrated  ond  ready  for  training  (RFT)  in  1993.  In  the  near  future,  the  network  will  expand  to  include  the 
HC-130P,  MH-60G  OFT,  Aerial  Gunner  and  Scanner  Simulotor  (AGSS),  and  on  external  Distributed  Interoctive  Simulotlon 
(DIS)  network  node.  The  external  node  will  be  used  to  link  the  SOF-NET  with  other  Government  networks  and  facilities. 
To  date,  the  MH-60G,  MH-53J,  and  TH-53A  helicopter  simulotors  hove  been  successfully  tested  for  network 
interactions;  in  support  of  an  Occident  investigotion,  key  information  was  provided  through  o  networked  simulation  of  a 
multiple  ship  mission. 

This  paper  examines  the  Kirtlond  network  architecture  and  the  implementotion  opprooch  which  links  the  voried 
computotionol  plotforms,  Imoge  Generotors,  Rodor  and  EW  Systems.  The  SOF-NET  results  to  dote  and  potentiol  future 
projects  suggest  that  this  facility  is  a  pothfinder  site  for  the  resolution  of  several  thorny  DIS  issues  such  os  data  base 
correlotion,  EW  simulation,  virtuol/  constructive  interfaces  and  oggregotion/deaggregotion.  The  successful  resolution  of 
these  issues  os  opplied  at  Kirtlond  AFB  may  impoct  future  revisions  of  the  DIS  specificotion  ond  provide  o  bosis  for 
future  interoctive  network  applications. 
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SIMULATION  NETWORKING  AT  KIRTUND  AFB 
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iMTRODUCTION 

An  unprecedented  capobilily  in  the  high  fidelity  arena  of 
helicopter  crew  training  ond  mission  rehearsal  has  been 
developed  at  the  542d  Crew  Training  Vi/ing  locoted  ol  Kirtlond 
AFB.  This  copobility  centers  around  three  helicopter  troining 
devices:  the  MH-60G  Weapon  System  Trainer  (WST),  the  MH- 
53J  WST  and  (he  TH-53A  Operotionol  Flight  Troiner  (OFT).  These 
trainers  include  full  fidelity  simulation  of  subsystems  such  os 
Forword  Looking  Infrared  (FLIR),  Digitol  Rador  Landmoss 
(DRLMS),  Night  Vision  Goggles  (NVG),  Electronic  Warfare  (EW), 
and  0  fully  reolislic  cockpit  with  on  Out-The-Window  (OTW) 
display  driven  by  on  eight-channel  COMPU-SCENE  V  Image 
Generotor  (IG).  The  training  capability  of  (his  facility  hos  been 
further  enhonced  by  the  development  of  o  stote-of-the-crt 
Data  Bose  Generation  System  (OBGS)  which  currently  provides 
high  fidelity,  fully  correloted  (OTW  visuols  with  FLIR  with  NVG  with 
radar  ond  EW)  data  boses  for  each  of  the  troiners.  This 
combination  of  fully  reolislic  troining  devices  coupled  with  high 
fidelity  doto  bose  production  has  enobled  a  unique  troining  ond 
mission  reheorsol  capability  in  support  of  SOF  missions  for 
individual  crews. 

This  training/mission  reheorsol  copobility  has  been  significontly 
expanded  with  the  introduction  of  the  SOF-NET  network,  os 
shown  in  Figure  1.  This  network  will  oilow  SOF  teams  to  trdn 
and  reheorse  for  multiple  ship  missions.  The  hub  of  the  SOF- 
NET  network  is  the  Training  Observation  Center  (TOC).  The  TX  is 


a  multi- media  center  which  supports  role  ploying,  review,  ond 
replay  of  networked  troining  ond  mission  rehearsal  exercises. 
Future  network  exponsion  will  support  team  training  in  joint 
exercises  ogolnst  highly  reolistic  threots  provided  by  other  DoD 
focilit’ies.  This  poper  summorizes  (1)  design  considerotions  for 
the  SOF-NET,  (2)  the  TX,  (3)  the  SOF-NET  hardware 
implementotion,  (4)  the  SOF-NET  software  implementotion,  and 
(5)  future  SOF-NET  exponsions. 

SOF-NET  DESIGN  CONSIDERATIONS 
The  training  devices  linked  vio  SOF-NET  ore  the  MH-53J  WST, 
MH-6X  WST.  TH-53A  OFT,  ond  the  TX.  These  devices 
represent  o  voriety  of  computotionol  plotforms  ond  o  distributed 
processing  environment  which  shoped  SOF-NET’s  orchitecture 
ond  implementotion.  Figure  2  shows  o  block  diagram 
representative  of  o  typicol  helicopter  troiner  ot  Kirtlond  AFB.  The 
block  dogrom  emphosizes  the  major  computationoi  plotforms 
including  the  SOF-NET  interfoce.  The  specific  computotionol 
platforms  for  each  troiner  are  listed  in  Toble  1. 

The  toble  illustrotes  thot  while  the  IG  ond  bosic  instructor- 
operotor  systems  ore  identicol  for  the  three  systems,  the  host 
computot’cnol  plotform  ond  underlying  soflwore  approach  for 
eoch  of  the  systems  ore  significontly  different.  Therefore,  the 
key  issue  for  the  SOF-NET  network  orchitecture  wos  to  provide 
0  common  system  copoble  of  linking  disporote  troiner  host 
systems.  This  posed  unique  chollenges  for  software  doto 
structure  designs  end  hardware  interfaces  between  varying  host 
computotionol  platforms  ond  o  single  network  structure. 


Figure  1.  542d  CTW  SOF-NET  With  Future  Expansions 
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Figure  2.  Typical  SOP-NET  Inlegrated  Trainer  Block  Oiogrom 


Troining  Plolform  Commonolily 
Eoch  training  system  was  developed  with  differing  technology 
levels  olong  with  different  controctors  ond  differing  design 
philosophies.  While  there  were  mony  issues  to  resolve  in 
networking  these  trainers,  the  most  fundamenlol  issues  were; 

1)  Basic  host  iterolion  rates 

2)  Intercommunicotion  system  copobility 

3)  Host  software  fidelity 


Intercommunicotion  System  Copobility 
The  intercommunication  systems  construction  voried  widely, 
olong  with  the  flexibility  ond  copobilities  of  eoch  system.  The 
TH-53A  contoins  o  strictly  onoloq  system  from  the  1970's.  while 
the  MH-53J  ond  MH-60G  both  contain  dlgllol  systems.  The 
digilol  systems  were  different  between  the  MH-60G  ond  MH- 
53J,  however,  until  lote  1992  when  o  modificotlon  wos  ploced  in 
the  MH-53J  to  odopt  o  system  similor  to  the  MH-60G  onto  the 
simulotor.  The  interface  design  between  the  SOP- NET  ond  the 


Table  1.  Kirtland  Trainer  Mojor  Computer  Platforms 


MAJOR  CPU 

MH-60G 

MH-53J 

TH-53A 

HOST 

Force 

Encore 

Horris 

Harris  (ORLMS) 

Multi-Sel 

500  w/Force  Interface 

lOS 

Silicon  Grophics 

Silicon  Graphics 

IG 

Encore 

Encore 

Encore 

COMPU-SCENE  V 

COMPU-SCENE  V 

COMPU-SCENE  V 

ISN 

Force 

Force 

Force 

Basic  Host  Iteration  Rates 

For  this  element  of  the  problem,  the  TH-53A  executes  at  16  Hz. 
the  MH-53J  executes  ot  60  Hz  and  the  MH-60G  executes  at 
30  Hz.  Eoch  simulotor  hod  its  own  liming  scheme,  and  own 
system  hordwore  limitotions.  This  made  the  chollenqe  of 
integrotinq  o  standard  network  with  the  hosts  o  reol  chollenqe. 
The  bosic  approoch  is  to  update  the  network  ot  high  rotes.  This 
drove  the  requirement  for  a  high  bandwidth  network  which  wos 
Implemented  with  the  SCRAMNel^^*^  reflective  memory 
architecture. 

SCPNAWNet  is  0  registered  trodemork  of  SYSTRAN  Corporotion. 


simulotor  hod  to  be  generic  enough  to  ollow  for  integration  of  o 
common  design  to  interfoce  with  each  of  the  three  oudio 
designs. 

Host  Software  Fidelity 

The  simulotion  system  is  only  os  good  os  its  hcrdwore  and 
softwore  components,  and  the  diversity  between  the  three 
simulotors  voried  widely.  Along  with  the  differing  iterolion  roles 
comes  the  differing  levels  of  fidelity  in  the  colculotions 
ossocioled  with  the  visual  interface,  flight  equolions  ond 
instructor  interfaces.  Each  of  the  three  devices,  being  of 
differing  heritage,  hod  a  different  slant  on  the  some  problem. 
For  example,  the  TH-53A  is  compiled  in  Horris  Assembler,  while 
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the  MH-60G  ond  MH-53J  ore  written  in  Fortron,  Here  was  the 
lorqest  chollenqe,  ond  where  the  most  emphasis  hos  been 
ploced  to  bolonce  between  commonolity  in  the  network  interfoce 
units,  while  minimizing  modificotions  to  the  host  systems. 

Level  of  Fidelity 

As  the  designs  for  eoch  WST  and  the  TOC  hove  evolved,  the 
requirements  for  the  SOF-NET  hove  matured  and  stabilized.  The 
key  SOF-NEJ  design  goals  were  to  support  the  highest  levels  of 
fidelity  while  minimizing  modifications  to  the  individuol  WST's.  The 
focus  was  to  allow  for  two  elements  to  be  fully  supported:  1) 
Visuol  correlation  ond  2)  audio  integrotion.  Any  peculior  element 
ossocioted  with  network  operotion  which  wos  unique  to  o  device 
wos  left  to  thot  device  to  either  enhonce  or  Ignore.  The  SOF- 
NET  integration  requirement  hos  evolved  into  the  support  of  on 
interface  which  con  generally  be  met  by  olmost  oil  simulators  on 
the  market  todoy  olonq  with  a  direct  correlation  with  the  DIS 
standard. 

Trainer  interaction  become  o  simplified  set  of  primitives:  one  set 
for  each  troiner.  Each  dota  set  contains  nil  that  is  required  to 
be  known  obout  thot  entity  on  the  network.  There  hove  been 
some  simplifications  due  to  the  fact  thot  the  helicopters  which 
hove  been  dealt  with  so  far  do  not  emit  items  such  as  missies 


or  gun  fire.  (The  SOF-NET  will  be  updated  to  support  these 
types  of  entities  when  the  AGSS  is  integrated  onto  the  network.) 
The  data  supplied  in  the  entity  blocks  is  sufficient  to  drive 
moving  models  ond  speciol  effects  for  representotlon  of  the 
information  on  the  visual  systems  of  each  of  the  WST's.  Along 
with  the  ownship  information,  each  entity  block  also  contains  all 
model  information  for  ony  moving  models  driven  by  that 
ownship. 

TRAINING  OBSERVATION  CENTER  (TOC) 

The  TOC,  as  shown  schemoticolly  in  Figure  3,  is  a  facility 
designed  specificoliy  to  support  the  Kirtlond  SOF-NET.  The  TOC 
hos  severe!  missions:  l)  provide  on  electronic  dossroom  which 
supports  mulii-medio  acodemic  training  such  os  computer- 
based  training  (CBT)  moteriols,  ond  live  or  pre-recorded  audio 
ond  visuol  doto  from  the  simulotors  operating  on  the  SOF-NET, 
2)  provide  the  capobility  for  interoclive  role  ploying  during  multi- 
ship  troining  scenorios  involving  oudio  communicotlons  with  each 
training  device,  3)  provide  the  capability  for  flight  tracking 
utilizing  a  mop-based  situotional  display,  and  4)  provide  the 
copobility  to  selectively  monitor  simulotor  visual  dota. 


Figure  3.  Training  Observation  Center  (TOC)  Block  Diagram 


Electronic  Clossroom 

The  TOC’s  electronic  classroom  copobility  centers  oround  the 
Computer-Aided  Podium  (CAP).  The  CAP  provides  o  user 
friendly,  toiloroble  multi- medio  control  interfoce.  The  CAP  user 
con  select  a  voriety  of  visuol  options  for  video  wall  disploys  such 
os  CBT,  live  video  from  ony  of  the  simulotors  on  the  SOF-NET, 
or  pre-recorded  video  from  a  tope  played  on  any  one  of  the 
four  VCR’s  ovoiloble  in  the  TOC.  in  oddition,  the  TOC  has  on 
oudio/visuoi  recording  copobility  which  ollows  recording  of  ony 
clossroom  or  troining  octivity  conducted  in  the  TOC  for  later 
review.  The  CAP  is  the  control  center  for  the  TOC’s  electronic 
clossroom. 

Interactive  Role  Playing 

The  TOC  hos  seven  user  stations  eoch  providing  the  copobility 
tor  interoctive  role-ploying  during  multi-ship  SOF-NET  missions. 
Eoch  user  hos  o  386PC/AT  ond  o  configurable  intercom  unit. 
The  user  PC  provides  o  Microsoft  Windows  bosed  interfoce  for 
configuring  the  user’s  communicotions  selections  ond  occessing 
the  Fulcrum  situation  disploy  system.  The  user’s  intercom  ollows 
selection  of  ony  UHF,  HF,  or  FM  radio  and  frequency 
combination.  Rodio  communicotions  operote  much  the  some  os 
in  the  reol- world  in  thot  the  user  will  be  connected  for 
communications  with  ony  other  TOC  user  and/or  simulator  crew 
position  on  the  SOF-NET  bosed  upon  rodio/frequency  motching. 
In  addition  to  the  three  radios  chonnels,  each  TOC  user  has  o 
configuroble  instructor  channel  which  allows  private 
communications  with  o  single  simulator  instructor  or  common 
connection  to  oil  instructors. 

Situolionol  Display 

Fulcrum  is  o  mop-bosed  mission  tracking  copobility  ollowing  the 
use  of  Videodisc  or  CD-ROM  based  mops.  The  user's  Fulcrum 
situation  disploy  is  outomoticolly  fed  overlay  doto  extracted 
from  the  SOF-NET  by  the  SporcStotion  2  octing  os  the  TOC 
control  computer.  The  extracted  data  consists  of  pertinent 
model,  position,  and  support  information  for  each  player  on  the 
network.  The  user  selects  the  desired  mop  resolution  ond 
geographic  region  of  interest.  Fulcrum  filters  the  overlay  data 
bosed  upon  the  user's  selections  and  displays  icons  in  the  orea 
being  viewed  (representing  ownships,  moving  models,  threats, 
and  aircraft  tracks).  Fulcrum  is  operated  by  eoch  user  in  o 
networked  mode  which  allows  the  use  of  a  single  videodisc  or 
CD-ROM  drive  to  provide  a  mop  source  while  at  the  some  time 
allowing  each  user  to  view  the  mission  tailored  to  specific  user 
interest. 


The  TOC  control  computer  octs  os  the  Ethernet  LAN  server, 
controls  the  oudio  switching  motrix  ond  provides  a  bridge  to  the 
SOF-NET  data.  The  Ethernet  LAN  ollows  automatic  distribution 
of  SOF-NET  situationol  data  to  eoch  user  station  ond  occess  to 
user  radio  configuration  information.  The  user  rodio 
configurotion  information  is  combined  with  simulotor  rodio 
configuration  data  token  off  the  SOF-NET  to  configure  the 
oudio  switching  matrix. 

Viewing  Area  Video  Wall 

The  TOC  video  wall  is  configuroble  for  a  wide  variety  of  disploy 
options.  Video  selections  include  VCR  topes,  CBT  video  from  the 
CAP,  Out-The-Wndow  (OTW)  views  from  the  IG  of  ony  of  the 
SOF-NET  connected  simulators,  NVG  video  or  radar.  The  Fulcrum 
situotion  disploy  from  the  Troining  Director's  user  station  is 
selectoble  for  viewing  on  one  of  the  two  60-inch  monitors 
allowing  the  TOC  oudience  to  monitor  the  multi-ship  training 
mission.  In  addition,  mission  audio  is  selectable  on  the  room 
speokers  ollowing  the  audience  to  fully  trock  the  mission. 

SOF-NET  HARDWARE 

The  SOF-NET  is  mode  up  of  multiple  VME-bosed  SOF-NET 
nodes  and  interconnecling  cobles  (Figure  4).  A  node  is  defined 
os  oil  hordware  ond  software  elements  which  provide  an 
interface  between  the  network  ond  o  single  host  troining  system. 
The  hardwore  orchitecture  of  SOF-NET  was  driven  by  the  two 
interfoces  which  exist  ot  eoch  node,  1)  the  host  system 
interfoce  consisting  of  doto  ond  oudio,  ond  2)  the  network 
interfoce.  In  oddition,  security  considerotions  required  thot  eoch 
node  be  physicolly  disconnectoble  from  the  network.  As  such, 
the  hordwore  consist  of  five  mojor  functionol  components,  1) 
the  Node  CPU,  2)  the  network  interface,  3)  the  host  doto 
interfoce,  4)  the  host  audio  interface,  and  5)  the  optionol  EW 
system  interface. 

SOF-NET  Node  CPU 

The  SOF-NET  Node  CPU  is  octuolly  a  pair  of  Force  CPU's,  o 
Force  30  and  Force  33.  Two  CPU's  were  needed  to  ensure  time 
criticol  doto  tronsfers  to/from  the  host  could  be  met  while  still 
maintaining  the  required  spore  CPU  capacity  colled  out  by  Ihe 
contract.  The  Force  33  octs  os  the  VME  bus  arbiter  ond 
handles  most  of  the  calculation  intensive  computing  such  os 
inierpolotion  of  environments  and  distance  ond  beoring 
calculations.  The  Force  30  octs  as  a  reol- time  executive, 
provides  on  Ethernet  interfoce  used  for  booting  both  CPU's,  ond 
moves  doto  between  the  host  system  and  the  SCRAMNet 
memory. 
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HOST  DATA  l/F  HOST  AUDIO  l/F 


INTEGRATED  ELECTRONIC  COMBAT 
SIMULATION  SYSTEM  (lECSS) 


SOF-NET  INTERFACE 
TO  /  FROM  OTHER  SIMS 


Figure  4.  SOF-NET  Node  Hordwore  Block  Diogrom 


Network  Interface 

The  network  interface  functionol  component  provides  the  meons 
for  each  networked  device  to  shore  data  os  rapidly  os  possible. 
This  interface  is  focilitated  with  a  reflected,  shared  memory 
scheme  using  SCRAWNet  hordwore  provided  by  the  SYSTRAN 
Corporation.  The  SCRAMNet  board  uses  a  fiber  optic  locol  oreo 
network  configured  os  o  ring,  to  provide  high  speed  doto 
transfers  between  eoch  SOF-NET  Node.  Doto  is  tronsferred 
across  the  network  using  deterministic  processing  and  automotic 
retronsmissions.  The  SCRAMNet  on-board  memory  is  porsed 
such  thot  eoch  troining  device  is  allocoted  a  portion  of  the 
memory  space  which  is  "reflected"  to  oil  other  nodes.  At  ony 
given  node,  pertinent  operating  parameters  ond  environmentol 
data  from  the  host  training  device  are  extrocted  ond  put  into 
appropriate  SCRAMNet  memory  locations.  The  SCRAMNet 
reflective -memory  hordwore  mokes  this  information  ovoiloble  at 
eoch  of  the  other  SOF-NET  nodes  by  sending  it  oround  the 
network. 

Host  Data  Interface 

The  host  date  interface  was  selected  to  solve  the  need  to 
minimize  changes  at  eoch  host  system  while  satisfying  a  need 
for  reel- time  access  to  the  host  system  date  pool.  This 
inlerfoce  wos  implemented  using  o  Bus- Link  subsystem  which 
connects  the  SOF-NET  Node  VME  bus  directly  to  the  Host 
system  bus.  The  Bus- Link  hordwore  selected  is  provided  by 
Computer  Products,  Inc.  (CPI).  This  connectivity  ollows  the 
SOF-NET  CPU  occess  to  a  defined  portion  of  the  host  system 
physicol  memory  os  a  Remote  Memory  Interface  (RMl).  The 
SOF-NET  CPU  con  move  doto  in  and  out  of  the  host  memory 
os  needed,  allowing  the  host  to  operate  independent  of  the 
SOF-NET  connection  while  the  SOF-NET  Node  CPU  does  the 
work  to  keep  the  host  current  with  network  mission  model  and 
environment  doto.  The  odvontoge  of  the  Bus- Link  is  thot  the 


host  side  of  the  link  is  ovoiloble  in  VME  ond  Encore  formots, 
ollowing  the  implementotion  to  be  used  ot  all  three  simulators. 
In  addition,  the  bus-link  technology  was  ovoiloble  for  o  VME-to- 
Sbus  connectivity  which  wos  used  in  the  TOC  since  the  TOC  has 
a  Sun  Microsystems  SporcStolion  2  os  its  control  computer  or 
host. 

Host  Audio  Interface 

The  host  audio  Interfoce  wos  driven  by  the  need  to  poss  audio 
doto  securely  over  fiber  optic  cables  ond  o  desire  to  keep  the 
implementotion  consistent  with  industry  standords  for  line-level 
audio  communicotions.  The  implementotion  uses  COTS  anolog  to 
opticol  oudio  equipment  adhering  to  commerciol  standards  which 
provide  flexibility  ond  the  copobility  for  future  growth.  Each  SOF- 
NET  node  hos  o  two  board  set  of  audio  equipment  except  for 

the  TOC.  The  TOC  hos  o  two  boord  set  for  eoch  of  the  other 

nodes.  The  overoU  SOF-NET  oudio  orchitecture  is  a  stor  with  the 
TOC  in  the  center.  Each  node  posses  oudio  to  the  TOC  where  it 
is  mixed  and  routed  according  to  audio  configuration  date 
received  from  each  node  via  the  SCRAMNet  reflective  memory. 
The  TOC  hos  on  audio  switching  matrix  which  acts  as  the  centrol 
switch  for  all  SOF-NET  oudio.  After  oudio  is  mixed  occording  to 
the  rodio/frequency  matching  olgorithm,  oppropriote  oudio  is 
passed  bock  to  each  node  from  the  TOC.  The  result  is 

broadcost  quality  audio  in  eoch  of  the  rodios  ond  a  flexible 

interfoce  ot  eoch  host  which  only  requires  compotibillty  with  o 
bolanced  2.2  Vptp  oudio  input  and  output  formot. 
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EW  System  Interface 

The  SOF-NET  interfoces  externally  with  the  Inteqroted  Electronic 
Comtxjt  Simulation  System  (lECSS)  built  by  TRW  under 
subcontract  to  Martin  Marietta  for  the  MH-60G  end  MH-53J. 
This  interface  allows  the  EW  system  to  actively  monitor  each 
player's  movements  ond  control  threat  to  ownship  interactions 
occordingly.  The  interface  is  implemented  using  two  VME  Bus 
repeater  links.  One  link  ollows  the  EW  system  to  access  the 
SOF-NET  node  SCRAMNet  memory  without  having  to  go  through 
the  node  CPU  and  the  second  link  ollows  direct  access  to  the 
simulator  host  data  pool  vio  the  SOF-NET  node  bus-link.  The 
design  minimizes  the  impact  on  both  the  simulotor  host  ond  the 
SOF-NET  node  computers  while  facilitoting  the  most  direct  ond 
timely  access  to  the  needed  dota  for  the  EW  system.  The  EVi/ 
occess  to  the  local  host  system  ollows  control  of  the  host  on- 
boord  EW  systems  ond  threat  encounters.  Access  to  the 
SCRAMNet  allows  the  EW  system  to  use  the  SOF-NET  as  a 
meons  to  poss  pertinent  EW  data  around  the  network.  The 
result  is  a  rich  shared  threat  environment. 

SOF-NET  SOFTWARE 

The  softwore  functions,  distributed  between  Force  CPU  boords  ot 
eoch  SOF-NET  node,  drive  the  SOF-NET’s  interactive  simulator 
copobility.  Figure  5  depicts  the  SOF-NET  software  functional 
flow.  Modulor  in  design,  this  softwore  is  built  for  portability  ond 
commonality  between  SOF-NET  nodes  and  executes 
asynchronously.  SOF-NET  operotionol  software  is  structured  into 
the  following  three  independent  CSC’s. 

1)  Master/Slave 

2)  Network  Moving  Modet/Control 

3)  Environmental  Interpolation 


All  SOF-NET  interfoces  between  the  vorious  SOF-NET  CSC's  ore 
accomplished  via  shared  memory.  While  the  SOF-NET  does 
shore  lECSS  dota  between  its  various  nodes,  the  softwore  which 
writes/reads  this  data  to  /from  the  SCRAMNet  resides  on  the 
hosts'  lECSS's. 

Masler/Stove  CSC 

The  Moster/Slove  CSC  provides  inilializotion,  executive  control, 
master/slove  designation,  ability  of  the  master  to  select  the 
common  data  base  ond  control  relocoteoble  models, 
Relocoteoble  model  control  ollows  the  master  to  control  the  flow 
of  model  dota  to  the  network.  This  model  doto  includes; 
novigotion  aids,  ships,  tanker  aircraft,  SOF  teoms,  universol 
feotures,  ond  IG  special  effects.  The  Moster/Slove  CSC  player 
monogement  function  keeps  account  and  control  over  the  role 
being  played  by  each  simulator  on  SOF-NET,  i.e„  moster  or 
slave. 

This  CSC  also  provides  for  the  implementotion  of  other  network 
monagement  tasks.  For  example,  the  master  ployer  controls  the 
environment  of  all  troiners,  while  the  slave  player  con  control  its 
own  environment  only  when  on  override  is  selected.  This  CSC 
olso  colls  the  softwore  units  within  the  Environmental 
Interpolotion  CSC. 

Network  Moving  Model  Control  CSC 

The  purpose  of  this  CSC  is  twofold:  1)  to  tronsfer  data 
ossocioted  with  the  host  and  its  moving  models  to  the  network, 
and  2)  to  synthesize  all  doto  for  octive  network  moving  models 
for  the  locol  simulotor  host.  Eoch  network  host  can  donate  its 
ownship  and  six  other  moving  models  to  the  network.  This  CSC 
extracts  the  oppropriate  doto  from  the  host  doto  pool  to 
sufficiently  define  the  moving  models  to  the  network.  The 
extracted  doto  is  inserted  into  the  network  reflected  memory 
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Figure  5.  SOF-NET  Functionol  Interfoces 
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spoce  ond  subsequently  available  at  all  network  nodes.  Since 
each  node  con  denote  up  to  seven  moving  models  to  the 
network,  each  host  must  synthesize  the  model  doto  to 
determine  which  models  ore  most  relevant  to  the  ownship 
immediate  environment.  The  synthesis  algorithm  is  o  sort  by 
position  relative  to  the  host  ownship.  The  16  closest  models  ore 
possed  to  the  host  computer  for  additional  processing;  the  host 
will  poss  the  six  closest  to  its  IG  for  display.  The  continuol 
processing  of  all  active  network  models  ensures  each  ployer  hos 
the  some  model  pool  from  which  to  build  its  visuol  environment 
ond  determine  simulotion  impacts  based  on  each  host’s  unique 
copobilities  for  on-board  systems  such  as  EW,  rador,  and  FUR. 
Environmental  Interpolotion  CSC 

The  Environmental  Interpolation  CSC  provides  o  meons  for  o 
slave  network  ployer  to  smoothly  tronsition  into  or  out  of  the 
moster  environment  by  sharing  the  moster's  environment  doto 
across  the  network.  As  the  slove  passes  within  a  distonce 
threshold  of  the  moster’s  ownship  position,  the  interpolotion 
routine  begins  to  linearly  chonge  the  environmental  state  of  the 
slove  ownship  to  that  of  the  moster's.  This  interpolotion  is 
executed  ofter  the  ownship  comes  on  the  net  or  ofter  the  slave 
comes  out  of  environmental  override.  Some  exomples  of  the 
environmentol  stote  porometers  are;  precipitation,  hoze  visibility, 
surfoce  wind  speed  and  other  SOF/aviation  related  conditions. 

FUTURE  EXPANSION 

In  the  neor  future,  the  SOF-NET  network  will  be  expanded  to  the 
nodes  shown  in  Figure  1 .  The  added  nodes  will  include  the  MH- 
60G  OFT  (Operationol  Flight  Troiner),  the  Aeriol  Gunner  ond 
Scanner  Simulotor  (AGSS)  and  an  external  OIS  Network  Interface 
Unit. 

The  MH-60G  OFT  will  support  MH-60G  Pave  Hawk  training.  The 
OFT  is  a  highly  realistic  non-motion  simulator  with  sect  shokers 
to  provide  motion  cueing.  The  system  will  support  day,  night, 
dusk,  and  NVG  flight  operations  in  the  existing  high  resolution 
doto  bases  produced  by  the  542d's  data  base  generation 
system  (DBGS). 

The  AGSS  is  a  part  task  trainer  which  will  train  SOF  crew 
members  in  NVG  scanning  techniques  and  oeriol  gunnery  for  .50 
coliber  mochine  guns  and  7.62mm  mini  guns.  In  the  standolone 
mode,  the  AGSS  will  use  o  low  cost  smell  image  generotion 
system.  When  the  AGSS  is  integrated  into  the  SOF-NET 
network,  the  TH-53A  OFT  (COMPU-SCENE  V)  image  generator 
will  provide  the  visuals.  This  imoge  generator  switching  will  enable 
full  crew  operation  between  the  AGSS  ond  either  the  MH-53J 
WST  or  the  MH-60G. 

The  eighth  SOF-NET  node  is  reserved  for  externol  Wide  Areo 
Network  (WAN)  integrotion  with  other  simulation  ond  simulotor 
focillties.  This  node  will  be  compliont  with  the  design  principles, 
gools  and  specifications  promulgated  by  the  current  DIS 


(Distributed  Interoctive  Simulation)  protocol  ond  future  evolutions 
of  the  protocol.  At  this  time,  severol  government  facilities  and 
networks  hove  expressed  interest  in  linking  with  the  SOF-NET 
network.  The  facilities  of  interest  perform  functions  in  two  main 
areas;  theater  oir  defense  with  command  and  control  nets  and 
theoter  level  constructive  simulation  for  joint  exercises. 

The  goal  of  the  SOF-NET  orchitecture  is  to  provide  o  single 
node  which  will  service  oil  of  these  heterogeneous  and  diverse 
network  connections.  Effectively  linking  these  simulotion  facilities 
with  the  SOF-NET  network  will  focus  on  the  challenges  of 
integroting  virtual  man-in-the-loop  simulotors  with  o  high 
degree  of  fidelity  and  high  real-time  update  rotes  (os 
exemplified  by  the  SOF  simulators)  with  constructive  upper  level, 
nonreal-time  worgoming  simulotions.  A  key  ospect  for  the 
successful  linkoge  of  virtual  and  constructive  simulotions  Is  the 
generotion  of  o  "common"  data  base  for  both  levels  of 
simulotion. 

Network  Interfoce  Unit  (NIU)  Implementotion 
The  NIU  will  provide  the  connection  to  externol  focillties  ond 
networks.  The  implementotion  of  the  SOF-NET  NIU  is  driven  by 
the  design  guidelines  of  the  DIS  stondord,  os  well  os  the 
implementotion  feotures  of  the  individual  WST's  and  the  SOF- 
NET  locol  oreo  network.  In  the  DIS  orchitecture  terminology 
("Strowmon  Distributed  Interoctive  Simulotion  Architecture 

Description  Document,"  Volume  I,  31  Morch  1992, 

ADST/WOL/TR-92-003010),  the  SOF-NET  moy  be  considered 
to  be  0  cell  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  simulotor  entities 
connected  by  o  network.  In  the  two-tier  model  espoused  by  the 
strowmon  architecture,  the  SOF-NET  NIU  is  considered  to  be  a 
Cell  Adopter  Unit  becouse  it  links  o  nonstondord  cell  of  high 
fidelity  simulotors  with  o  virtuol  inter-cell  DIS  network. 

The  NIU  consists  of  a  host  computer,  interfoce  with  the  SOF- 
NET  locol  oreo  network,  long  houl  communication  equipment, 
ond  encryption  devices.  The  choice  of  communications 
equipment  ond  encryption  devices  will  vory  with  specific  nelworh 
communicotions  media  ond  exercise  security  requirements. 

A  notional  block  diagrom  for  a  clossified  T 1  connection  is  shown 
in  Figure  6.  In  this  applicotion,  a  KG-94  acts  os  an  encryption 
device.  The  Tl  12-slot  chassis  provides  growth  potential  for 
odditionol  Tl  circuits  and  expended  audio  copobility.  Another 
desiroble  feoture  of  the  unit  shown  is  that  It  will  support 
technology  upgrodes  to  T3  lines  (45  Mbps)  ond  Synchronous 
Opticol  Network  (SONET)  (ot  50  Mbps  to  2.4  Gbps).  The  outputs 
of  the  Tl  chassis  include  four  audio  channels  which  ore 
connected  to  the  SOF-NET  oudio  channels  (HF,  UHF,  VHF,  end 
lOS).  The  other  output  is  a  seriol  dato  link  vio  Ethernet  to  the 
node  host.  The  key  requirements  for  the  host  processor  cm  o 
real  time,  mullitoskinq  operating  system,  'A1E  envimnment, 
SCRAt4Net  Interface  end  growth  polenliol  for  exponded  network 
traffic,  odditionol  network  connections  ond  evoluticn  of  the  DIS 
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protocol.  The  chossis  shown  conloins  a  single  CPU  boord  with 
40  MIPS  throughput  ond  32  MB  loco!  memory,  a  SCRAMNet 
boord  ond  o  Force  40  boord  for  o  COTS  (commerciol  off  the 
shelf)  softwore  pockoge. 

The  NIU  will  be  required  to  perform  the  following  functions: 

1)  Tronslote  doto  for  the  nonOIS  LAN  to/from 
DIS-compliont  messoges 

2)  Perform  dead  reckoning  (remote  entity 
opproximotion) 

3)  Encryption 

4)  Compression/decompression  to  focilitote 
network  bondwidth  requirements 

5)  Doto  shuffling  to  tronsfer  doto  between 
reflective  memory  locations  in  the  SCRAMNet 
orchitecture  and  the  NIU  memory  buffer 

6)  Message  filtering  based  on  entity  doto  ond 
messoqe  content  in  order  to  prevent  processing 
overlood  ond  minimize  bandwidth  requirements. 

The  software  flow  of  these  functions  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  Our 
opproQch  to  the  NIU  hos  been  to  use  third  party  vendor 
pockoges  to  the  greotest  possible  extent.  In  the  flow  diogrom. 
the  functions  with  osterisks  indicate  functions  which  require 
opplicotion  specific  softwore.  The  selected  third  poriy  pakoge  is 
the  Advanced  Interfoce  Unit  (AlU),  developed  by  Novel  Commend 
ond  Control  Oceons  Surveillance  Center  ROT&E  Division  (NRAO)  in 
conjunction  with  ETA  Technologies  Corporotion. 

Network  Applications 

Future  plons  coll  for  integroting  the  SOF-NET  with  on  odvonced 
theater  oir  defense  focility.  This  facility  provides  o  total  integroted 


air  defense  simulation  (both  weapons  and  C3l)  with  several 
operotor-in-lhe-loop.  reol  time  consoles.  Its  scenario  copocity 
supports: 

simultaneous  trucks 
emitters 
ECM  emitters 
types  of  jammers 
types  of  oircroft 
terroin  followers 
controlloble  oircroft 
active  ’’threat”  intercepiors 

This  copobility  enhonces  SOF  training  for  nop  of  the  eorth, 
stealth  penetrotion  into  enemy  oir  defenses.  Also, 
communications  systems  such  os  TAOIL-J  will  allow  SOF  teams 
to  porticipofe  in  commond  ond  control  scenarios  which  moy 
involve  joint  missions  such  os  the  locolion  ond  defeat  of  critical 
mobile  forgets. 

This  SOF-NO  project  con  serve  os  o  testbed  for  severol  EVf  ond 
foclicol  communicolions  issues.  The  EW  oreno  is  driven  by  highly 
sophislicoled,  smart  sensors  ond  munitions  which  perform 
complex  seeker,  oequisition,  trocking,  jomminq,  ond  counter- 
jornming  functions.  High  fidelity  troining  exercises  involving  these 
types  of  systems  will  require  high  volume,  high  speed  doto 
tronsoctions.  These  slmulotlons  will  need  to  develop  ond 
incorporote  sophisticoted  doto  compression  techniques  ond 
imoginotive  prelooded  doto  boses  to  limit  network  troffic  to 
current  stote  of  the  ort  bandwidth  limits.  Another  issue  which 
will  be  oddressed  is  the  issue  of  the  shooter  determining  thot  he 
hos  scored  o  hit  while  the  torget  registers  o  miss.  These 
discreponcies  con  be  coused  by  network  lotencies  ond  by 


Figure  6.  External  NIU  Block  Diagram 
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improperly  correlated  EW  doto  bases.  These  issues  will  be  tackled 
by  the  proposed  SOF-NET  integrotion  project.  The  resolution  of 
these  issues  will  provide  guidance  for  the  evolving  DIS  standards. 

A  second  noteworthy  future  opplicotion  is  the  linkage  between 
SOF-NET  ond  theater  level  constructive  simulations.  This  effort 
will  allow  SOF-NET  role  ployers  to  participate  in  joint,  theoter 
level  exercises.  This  SOF-NQ  integration  will  odvonce  the  state 
of  the  ort  in  the  oreo  of  virtuol  simulotor/constructive  slmulotion 
interfoces.  The  proposed  integrotion  effort  will  focus  on  the 
linkage  of  the  SOF-NET  with  theoter  level  simulotlons.  This 
project  will  focus  attention  on  the  following  DIS  issues: 
Aggregotion/deoggregation  techniques  between  unit  level 
simulotions  ond  plotform  (helicopter)  level  simulators;  time 
coherence  between  foster  thon  reol  time  or  asynchronous  event 
driven  simulotions  with  reol  time  simulators;  DIS/ALSP  protocol 
interfaces;  and  construction  of  correloted  dota  bases  for  high 
fidelity,  3-D  simulotors  ploying  In  lower  fidelity,  2-D  simulotion , 
spoce. 


CONCLUSION 

The  networking  of  the  troining  devices  vio  the  SOF-NET  hos 
greatly  enhanced  the  troining  and  mission  rehearsol  copobilily  of 
the  542d  Crew  Troining  Wing  at  Kirtlond  AFB.  This  troining 
copobillty  has  expanded  to  coordinoted  teom  formotion 
exercises.  Future  exponsion  to  external  facilities  and  networks  will 
introduce  training  and  mission  rehearsol  In  joint  service  theoter 
level  exercises  ond  in  rich,  mon-in-the-ioop  threat 
environments.  These  oppllcotlons  will  provide  new  insights  to  the 
interoctive  community  and  the  evolving  DIS  protocol. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  Aircrew  Training  Research  Division  of  Armstrong  Laboratory  at  Williams  AFB,  AZ  has 
developed  a  SIMNET  Version  6.6.1  compatible  network  of  dissimilar  aircrew  training  devices.  The 
multiship  research  and  development  system  (MultiRAD)  uses  distributed  micro-processor  technology 
to  integrate;  an  exercise  control  and  videotaping  system,  two  high  fidelity  F-15  and  two  lower 
fidelity  F-16  cockpits,  visual  display  systems,  a  ground  controlled  intercept  (GCI)  station,  and  a 
computer  generated  threat  system.  As  part  of  systems  integration  and  development,  four  one-week 
tests  were  conducted  in  which  F  15  pilots  and  air  weapons  controllers  participated  in  simulated  air 
combat  training  exercises  using  the  MultiRAD  system.  During  these  exercises,  pilots  and  controllers 
flew  simulated  offensive  and  defensive  counter-air  missions  against  a  force  of  up  to  six  threat 
aircraft  plus  surface-to-air  missiles.  Participants  then  evaluated  the  utility  of  the  MultiRAD  system 
for  air  combat  training.  System  components  were  modified  after  each  of  the  four  weekly  tests 
based  on  the  participants'  evaluations.  Systems  development,  integration,  and  modifications,  based 
on  pilot  and  controller  evaluations,  are  discussed  along  witli  lessons  learned. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Th '  Advanced  Research  Project 
Agency  lARPAj/Army  Simulation  Network 
(SIMNEV)  program  demonstrated  that 
allowing  combatants  in  simulators  to  inieract 
with  each  other  within  a  common  gaming 
area  greatly  increased  the  value  of  simulator 
based  training.  Further,  the  SIMfitT  picgram 
oemonstra’od  tne  feasibility  of  a  network 
based  on  sslectivo  fidelity  player  stations 
using  distributed  microprocessor  technology 
and  an  asynchronous  comrnunicatton 
protocol.  Armstrong  Laboratory's  Aircrew 
Training  Research  Division  evaluated  the 
concept  of  networked  simuiaior  training  for 
air-to-air  combat  in  a  series  of  advanced  air 
combat  exercises  conducted  at  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Company  (Houck,  Thomas,  and  Bel* 
1989).  Pilots  in  these  exercises  reported  that 
the  training  received  from  networked 
simulators  was  superior  to  their  current  unit 
training  for  tasks  which  can:iot  be  practiced 
in  the  actual  aircraft  due  to  cost,  safety,  and 
security  restrictions.  However,  unlike 

SIMNET,  the  simulation  facility  at  McDonnel' 
Aircraft  was  designed  for  engineering 
development  and  uses  very  high  fioei'ty 
cockpits  and  mainframe  computer  technology. 

The  multiship  research  and 
development  program  (MultiRAD)  was 
initiated  at  the  Aircrew  Training  Research 
Division  in  the  spring  of  1991  to  create  a 
SIMNET  compatible  system  of  networked 
simulators  for  air  combat  training.  The  initial 
objectivo  of  MultiRAD  development  was  to 
integrate  new  and  existing  oevices  into  a 
system  which  would  provide  high  fidelity 
training  for  limited  components  of  the  F-15  air 
combat  mission.  The  system  would  then  be 
evaluated  in  r  series  of  simulated  air  combat 


exeicises  known  as  tlie  Training  Ra^.^uirements 
Utility  Evaluation  (TRUE).  In  the  TRUE,  teams 
of  two  F-15  pilots  and  an  air  weapons 
controller  would  either  defend  an  air  base 
against  an  attack  or  would  escort  a  flight  of  F- 
16s  attacking  the  air  base.  System 
performance  and  paaicipant  evaluations 
would  then  be  used  to  identify  tne  training 
opportunities  provided  by  MultiRAD  and  to 
di'^ect  further  MultiRAD  development.  In  tnis 
paper,  we  will  discuss  the  components  in  the 
MultiRAD  system,  the  integrating  network,  a 
sunimar/  of  the  TRUE  evaluation,  and  a 
discussion  of  lessons  learned  and 
opportunities  for  future  development. 

MULTlSHiP  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(MuitiRAD)  SYSIEM 

The  MultiH.AD  system  consists  of 
several  indepenoent  systems  connected  via 
network  interface  units  (NlUs)  which  convert 
eacth  device's  unique  codes  into  a  common 
communication  protocol.  The  components 
used  in  the  I  RUE  v'ere;  two  F-i5  coexpits, 
computer  image  generation  and  dispiiays  tor 
the  F-15s,  two  opposii'g  forces  cockpits,  an 
air  weapons  controller  station,  a  computer 
generated  threat  system,  an  exercise  control 
and  video  recording  station,  ar:d  a  separate 
video  debriefing  station  (see  Figure  1). 

F-1f'  Cockpits 

Tfie  two  F-15C  cockpits  used  v>/ere 
McDonnell  Douglas  Reconfigurcble  Cockpits 
(MDRCs).  The  MDRC  incorporates  liigh 

fideiiiy  .siick  auu  lnruill«  witn  A  COiCT 

CRT/touch  screen  depiction  of  the  front  panel 
(see  Figure  2).  Tfie  MDRC  usos  commercial, 
off-the-shelf,  VME-based,  microprocfissors  to 
perform  all  internai  functions.  Inside  its  single 
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Figure  1.  Multiship  research  and 
development  (MuitiRAD)  nelrz/oiK. 

VME  chassis,  the  MDSC  has  four  Motorola 
68030  single  board  computers,  one  Motorola 
quad-processor  {86100I  computer  board,  two 
computer  image  generi.tor  board  sets,  a 
sound  board,  and  several  diQttal  to  analog  and 
analog  to  diflitai  converters.  The  tv.'O  image 
generators  a^e  used  to  provide  the  cockpit 
instruments  and  the  tiead-up  display  (HUD). 
The  sound  board  provides  weapons  cues  and 
aircraft  audio  such  as  engine  sounds  and  g- 
lirrut  warnings. 


Figure  2.  McDonnell  Douglas  Reconfigurable 
Cockpit  (MDRC;  installed  in  Display  tor 
Advanced  Research  and  Training  (DART), 


The  MDRC  has  a  high  fidelity  F-15 
software  suite  that  is  derived  directly  from  the 
McDon.nell  Douglas  engineering  simulators  in 
St.  Louis.  The  software  includes  an  F-15 
aerodynamics  package,  a  full  assortment  of 
air-to  air  weapons,  a  complete  radar  package, 
a  radar  warning  receive''  (RWR),  a  HUD, 
electronic  counter  measures  (ECM),  and 
electronic  counter-counter  measures 
capabilities  (ECCMi.  The  PvIDRC  provides  high 
fidelity  simul-ition  only  for  air  combat 
functiens;  there  are  no  rudder  pedals  or 
previsions  ter  landing,  refueling,  or 
enicigencv  p.ocedure.s. 

F-lb  Visuals 

Computer  image  Generation 
imagery  was  provided  by  the  General  Electric 
Advanced  Visua-  Technology  System  (AVTS) 
which  was  the  engineering  prototype  tor  the 
CompuScene  4.  AVTS  provides  8000  faces 
disiributsd  among  ren  channels  at  60  Hz. 

Displays  -  One  MDRC  was  installed  in 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  full  field-of-view 
dome.  This  sy.stom  consists  of  a  24’ 
diameter  dome  with  350°  horizontal  by  190° 
vertical  coverage.  The  display  systein 
incorporates  six  background  projectors  with  a 
resolution  of  4.3  arc-min/pixel  and  a  40°, 
head  (racked  area  of  interest  (ADD. 
Resolution  in  the  AOl  was  2.4  arc-min/pixel. 
Only  tne  AOl  and  the  three  forward  channels 
were  used  during  the  TRUE  resulting  in  an 
210°  horizontal  by  100°  background  fieM-of- 
vitw.  The  AOl  could  be  slewed  throughout 
the  dome.  The  other  MDRC  was  installed  in 
the  Armstrong  Laboratory  display  for 
advanced  research  and  training  (DART).  The 
DART  is  a  dome-like  display  system 
consisting  of  eight  segmsrits  of  a 
dodecahedron  which  surround  the  cockpit 
(Thomas,  Reining,  and  Kelly.  1932).  Each 
segment  is  a  rear  projection  screen 
approximately  1  meter  from  the  pilot's  head 
(see  Figure  2).  During  the  TRUE,  imagery 
was  projected  onto  only  six  of  the  screens  at 
a  time  as  controlled  by  a  head  tracker.  Thu 
DART'S  field  of  view  during  -he  TRUE  was 
300°  horizontal  b/  200°  vertical  with 
resolutio.n  of  4.75  arc-min/pixel.  Unlike  the 
dome  pilot,  the  O.ART  pilot  could  not  see  to 
the  rear  of  the  aircraft. 


Opposing  Forces  Cockpits 

Two  Armstrong  Laboratory  combat 
engagement  trainers  (CETs)  were  integrated 
into  the  network  as  opposing  airborne 
interceptors.  CETs  are  limited  function  F-16 
trainers  equipped  with  air-to-air  radar,  AIM-9 
missiles,  and  radar  warning  receivers  (Boyle 
and  Edwards,  1992).  For  the  TRUE,  the  F-16 
aerodynamics  simulation  was  replaced  with 
aerodynamic  and  engine  characteristics  of  an 
Su-27  interceptor. 


Air  Weapons  Controller  Station 

The  Simulated  Comrriand  and  Control 
Environment  Networked  Training  System 
(SCCENTS)  was  developrjd  by  the  Logistics 
Research  Division  of  Armstrong  Laboratory  to 
provide  the  Air  Force  with  a  low-cost 
command  and  control  workstation  for 
research,  development,  and  training.  The 
system  was  designed  to  be  integrated  to 
networks  such  as  SIMNET  or  Distributed 
'nteractive  Simulation  (DIS).  The  SCCENTS 
has  two  display  modes  -  an  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS)  or  the  407L 
Ground  Control  Intercept  (GCI)  display.  The 
AWACS  display  was  used  for  the  TRUE  study 
because  it  provided  more  physical  information 
about  the  battle  to  the  controllers.  The 
SCCENTS  also  has  a  digital  database 
developed  from  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
data. 


Computer  Generated  Threats 

The  F-15  and  opposing  forces 
cockpits,  visual  image  generators,  displays, 
and  the  controller  station  were  existing 
systems  which  were  adapted  for  network 
operation.  The  automated  threat  engagement 
system  (ATES)  was  developed  especially  for 
the  MultiRAD  effort  (Rogers,  1992).  The 
ATLS  simulates  ground  and  air  threats  plus 
friendly  aircraft.  Ground  threats  include: 
headquarters  functions  with  early  warning 
rodcr  directed  cr^d  C'Jtor^orp.c'JS  S'jrfscS’to*^^^ 
missile  (SAM)  batteries  (SA-4,  SA-6,  and  SA- 
8)  with  their  radars,  and  ZSU-23  anti-aircraft 
artillery  (AAA).  ATES  air  threats  used  in  the 
TRUE  were  Su-27  interceptors  with  radar  and 


infrared  guided  missiles  and  MiG-27  attack 
fighters  equipped  with  radar  jammers.  ATES 
also  supplied  four  F-16  strikers  used  during 
offensive  counter-air  missions.  While  the 
ATES  hardware  was  specifically  developed 
for  MultiRAD,  the  throat  models  and 
integrating  software  are  "a  blend  of  several 
programs  from  various  government  agencies 
and  a  commercial  vendor,"  (Rogers,  1992, 
p.303). 

Exercise  Control 

Multiship  simulation  exercises  were 
directed  from  a  central  console  which 
contained  systems  to  set  up,  initiate,  observe, 
videotape,  and  terminate  sorties.  Initial 
conditions  and  actions  of  automated  opposing 
forces  were  preprogrammed  in  the  ATES. 
Initial  conditions  for  all  mar'ned  players  are 
programmed  in  the  exercise  control  station. 
Monitors  at  the  control  station  displayed:  1) 
an  overhead  view  of  the  engagement,  2)  each 
F-15's  front  panel  including  radar,  radar 
waitiing,  and  armament  control  displays,  and 
3)  one  channel  of  out-the-window  video  (the 
AOI  for  the  dome  and  the  forward  channel  for 
the  DART).  The  test  director  had  intercom 
communication  with  each  player  station. 
Incorporated  into  the  exercise  control  station 
was  a  computer  controlled,  video  taping 
system  which  recorded  the  two  F-15  front 
panels  and  the  overhead  view  plus  all  radio 
communication.  Computer  control  allowed 
synchronized  start,  stop,  and  playback  of  the 
three  videotapes. 


Debriefing  station 

After  each  simulator  session,  the  two 
F-15  pilots  and  the  air  weapons  controller 
would  lake  the  videotapes  to  an  independent 
debriefing  room  which  contained  three 
computer  controlled  tape  players  and 
monitors.  After  brief  instruction,  participants 
were  able  to  review  their  engagements  and 
could  stop,  rewind,  and  replay  segments  of 
nartiriiiar  intfirpst.  Since  the  debriefino 
system  was  independent  of  the  simulators,  a 
second  team  could  fly  while  the  first  was 
debriefing. 
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SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTEGRATION 


Network  Interface  Units 

The  NIU  provides  a  method  of 
communicating  between  the  host  simulator 
and  the  MultiRAD  network  (SIMNET).  The 
NIU  and  host  communicate  with  one  another 
according  to  a  predefined  language  which  is 
described  in  the  system's  Interface  Control 
Document  (ICD).  The  NIU  uses  ethernet  as 
the  physical  medium  to  communicate  both 
with  the  host  computer  and  SIMNET  although 
other  mediums  such  as  Fiber  Distributed  Data 
Interface  (FDDI)  and  reflective  memory  are 
available  for  use.  The  NIU's  primary 
functions  include  coordinate  system 
conversion.  Remote  Vehicle  Approximation 
(RVA),  data  filtering,  and  conversion  of  units 
of  measure. 

Armstrong  Laboratory  developed  one 
NIU  for  each  of  its  networked  simulation 
systems.  The  NIU's  hardware  consists  of 
two  Motorola  b8030  single  board  computers 
with  transition  modules,  an  enhanced  ethernet 
interface  board  from  CMC  Corporation,  a 
SIMVAO  digital  voice  processing  board,  a 
SIMVAD  voice  communications  adapter  with 
a  headset,  a  twelve-slot  VME  chassis,  and  a 
removable  disk  drive  assembly.  One 
computer  board  processed  simulation  data 
between  the  SIMNET  network  and  the 
simulation  host  while  the  other  board 
processed  digital  voice  data  between  the  host 
and  the  network.  The  CMC  ethernet 
processor  board  was  chosen  for 
communications  between  the  NIU  and 
SIMNET  because  it  was  faster  than  the 
MVME71 2  transition  module  interface.  The 
CMC  boards  also  contained  firmware  to 
monitor  ethernet  statistics  such  as  collisions 
and  bad  packets. 

Communications  Protocol  and  Extensions 

SIMNET  was  developed  by  the  Army 
and  ARPA  for  tanks  and  slow  moving  air 
vehicles.  Armetrens  Leboretory  !!Tip!0n'*$nt6d 
a  subset  of  the  SIMNET  Protocol  Data  Units 
(PDUs)  specific  to  air  combat  operations. 
Initially,  the  activate  request  and  response, 
deactivate  request  and  response,  vehicle 
appearance,  fire,  and  impact  PDUs  Wi're 


implemented  and  tested.  After  all  systems 
were  able  to  communicate  with  each  other 
and  observe  each  other  in  the  synthetic 
battlefield,  the  protocols  were  extended  to 
include  freeze,  radar,  and  emitter  PDUs.  The 
MDRCs  provided  the  most  fidelity  and  were 
chosen  to  provide  the  testbed  for 
implementing  the  protocol  extensions.  The 
MDRCs  were  first  tested  one  on  one,  then 
integrated  to  the  other  devices  on  the 
network. 

All  SIMNET  PDUs  were  modified  to 
add  a  tin  amp  field.  Additionally,  fifteen 
extra  resu.i  ',  pes  v;orc  added  to  the  impact 
PDU  to  er'iiafii'e  ocuring  capabilities. 
Originally,  thr  SIMNLl  protocol  only  had  four 
results  for  scoring  miss,  ground  impact, 
vehicle  impact,  and  proximity  impact.  A 
freeze  PDU  was  also  implemented  to  allow 
the  exercise  control  station  to  stop  (freeze), 
and  continue  any  mission. 

The  radar  and  emitter  PDUs  were 
ciesigried  to  pass  all  the  information  needed 
about  a  specific  radar  or  emitter  over  the 
network  to  other  vehicles.  The  radar  PDU 
includes  radar  system,  radar  mode,  radar  ID, 
sweep,  power,  and  a  list  of  illuminated 
targets.  The  emitter  PDU  includes  the 
numbei  of  emitters,  emitter  class,  mode, 
power,  frequency,  and  sweep.  Air-to-air 
tacan,  IFF,  jammer,  and  radio  emitters  were 
specifically  implemented  on  the  network.  One 
issue  that  had  to  be  addressed  was  the 
classified  nature  of  the  radars  and  emitters  of 
the  MDRCs.  Should  classified  data  be  sent 
over  the  network  or  do  all  players  have 
classified  information  about  every  other  player 
on  the  network?  Armstrong  Laboratory 
implemented  the  PDUs  such  that  individual 
packets  were  not  classified  but  aggregates  of 
packets  may  be  classified. 

Each  system  had  different  levels  of 
computing  ability.  The  MDRCs  originally 
could  only  handle  eight  threat  vehicles,  eight 
missiles,  and  eight  ECM  bodies.  After 
iinnradinn  the  system  to  Motorola  88100 
processors,  the  system  was  increased  to 
handle  fifteen  threats,  eight  network  missiles, 
eight  internal  missiles,  eight  network  ECM 
b';dies,  eight  internal  ECM  bodies,  and  eight 
SAM/AAA  sites.  The  CETs  on  the  other  hand 


could  only  handle  six  network  vehicles.  A 
priority  routine  was  used  to  monitor  the 
closest  threats.  Similar  limitations  existed  in 
the  visual  systems  where  priority  schemes 
were  also  implemented. 

While  integrating  the  MDRC  to  the 
network,  a  single  vehicle  update  message  was 
designed  to  transfer  simulation  information 
about  all  entities  on  the  network.  This  single 
vehicle  update  message  contained  position, 
velocity,  and  state  information  including 
radars  and  emitters.  However,  ECM  and 
missile  entities  do  not  need  to  pass 
information  such  as  radars,  emitters,  and 
throttle  position.  A  second,  streamlined, 
vehicle  appearance  message  was  created  for 
ECM  and  missiles  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
traffic  between  the  host  and  NIU. 

Problems  Encountered 

Many  unexpected  problems  arose 
during  the  integration  of  the  svstems  for  the 
TRUE.  For  example,  the  CETs  and  ATES 
were  accepting  any  impact  message 

containing  their  vehicle  ID  as  a  kill  without 
looking  at  the  result.  Under  ceaain 
circumstances,  the  MDRCs  would  kill  vehicles 
when  the  gun  trigger  was  depressed-  even 
though  the  vehicle  was  80  miles  away. 
Ghost  vehicles  were  also  craated  on  the 
network  due  to  improper  memory 

management.  Still  another  memory 

management  problem  allowed  vehicles  to 
attain  attributes  of  vehicles  that  were 
previously  in  that  portion  of  memory.  A  CET 
might  fly  a  jamming  mission  in  one  sortie;  in 
the  next  sortie,  whichever  vehicle  occupied 
the  same  memory  space  had  the  jammer  flag 
set. 

During  the  TRUE,  networked  vehicles 
jittered  in  the  visual  systems.  Several  reasons 
for  jitter  were  identified.  One  poaion  of  the 
jitter  occurred  when  a  vehicle  exceeded  the 
RVA  dimensions.  Jitter  was  also  caused  by 
the  different  frequency  rates  of  the  devices  on 
an  asynchronous  network.  Still  another  cause 
for  jitter  was  simulator  or  NIU  overloading. 
When  a  device  could  not  send  and  receive 
packets  at  its  predefined  update  rate,  it  would 
take  large  jumps  in  the  visual  systems. 
Finally,  coordinate  conversions  and  precision 


were  found  to  be  contributors  to  jitter.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  TRUE,  some  vehicles 
were  making  large  jumps  in  the  visuals.  The 
coordinate  transformation  algorithms  in  the 
NIUs  were  found  to  be  incorrect.  All  systems 
were  analyzed  and  modified  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  overloading.  The  scenarios  were 
also  analyzed  to  ensure  devices  did  not 
overload  due  to  network  traffic.  Additionally, 
the  coordinate  transformations  were 
corrected.  The  resulting  jitter  was  deemed 
acceptable  to  the  program  because  it  was 
minor.  A  smoothing  algorithm  could  be  used 
to  further  reduce  the  jitter  but  was  not 
implemented  due  to  system  loading. 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

The  objective  of  the  TRUE  was  to 
evaluate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
MultiRAD  system.  The  primary  data  for  this 
evaluation  were  pilot  comments  from  daily 
debriefings  and  questionnaires  completed 
after  each  simulator  session.  These 
comments  were  used  to  improve  the 
MultiRAD  system  after  each  week  of  the 
TRUE.  Training  effectiveness  was  evaluated 
by  relating  pilot  and  air  weapons  controller 
ratings  of  system  utility  to  rated  training 
effectiveness.  These  evaluations  would  be 
used  to  determine  whether  the  training 
benefits  seen  in  the  McDonnell-Douglas 
Advanced  Air  Combat  Training  exercises 
could  be  obtained  using  the  MultiRAD  system. 

Procedures 

The  TRUE  consisted  of  four,  o  le-week 
training  exercises  for  teams  of  F-15  pilots  and 
air  weapons  controllers.  The  TRUE  exercises 
wore  conducted  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  92 
and  Jan.  93.  Three  or  four  teams  participated 
each  week,  with  a  team  consisting  of  a  lead 
pilot,  a  wing  pilot,  and  a  controller.  Each 
team  flew  offensive  and  defensive  counter-air 
missions  against  a  force  of  up  to  six  aircraft 
plus  surface  threats.  During  each  of  seven 
simulator  sessions,  a  team  flew  their  mission 
three  or  four  times  with  different  tactics  used 
on  each  setup.  After  eacii  sirnuiaioi  session, 
teams  reviewed  videotapes  of  the 
engagements  and  completed  an  evaluation 
questionnaire.  Participants  were  also  asked 
for  their  evaluation  of  the  MultiRAD  system 


during  daily  meetings  and  during  individual 
interviews. 

Participants 

Twontythreo,  USAF,  F-15  pilots  and 
thirteen  air  veapons  controllers  participated  in 
the  TRUE  exercises.  Pilot  experience  levels 
ranged  from  300  to  2500  total  flying  hours 
with  a  median  of  1400  total  hours  and  675  F- 
15  hours. 

RESULTS 

During  the  four  weeks  of  the  TRUE, 
78  hours  of  multiship  simulator  exercises 
were  scheduled  and  72  were  completed;  six 
hours  (8%)  were  lost  to  major  systems 
failures.  Within  the  72  hours,  267  multiship 
setups  were  conducted.  Of  these,  204 
setups  were  completed  successfully  while  63 
<24%)  required  a  restart  due  to  minor  system 
failure.  The  proportion  of  setups  which 
experienced  minor  failures  dropped  from  30% 
during  the  first  week  to  21%  during  the  other 
three  weeks.  The  results  ot  the  IHUt 
exercises  are  described  in  terms  of  training 
utility  by  Berger  and  Crane  (1993)  and 
comparisons  of  the  DART  and  dome  visual 
display  systems  by  and  Crane  (1993).  The 
focus  of  this  paper  is  on  network 
perfoimance,  utility  of  system  components, 
and  modifications  to  the  system  in  response 
to  pilot  comments. 

Network  Analysis 

Network  traffic  was  captured  for  the 
final  week  of  the  TRUE  to  determine  netw'ork 
loading  and  characteristics.  Table  1 
summarizes  the  data  captured  for  the  three 
engagement  types  used  in  the  TRUE:  basic 
fighter  maneuvers  (BFM),  defensive  counter¬ 
air  (DCA),  and  offensive  counter-air  (OCA). 
The  BFM  engagements  were  one-on-one 


Table  1.  MultiRAD  Network  Utilization 
(Kbits/sec) 


fights  between  the  two  MDRCs.  The  average 
utilization  for  all  engagements  was  less  than 
one  percent  while  the  maximum  utilization 
was  never  more  than  3.4  percent. 
Additionally,  the  network  exceeded  90 
percent  of  the  maximum  values  only  two  to 
three  times  per  engagement.  The  network 
analysis  done  by  the  Laboratory  showed  no 
collisions,  no  cyclic  redundancy  check  errors, 
and  no  alignment  errors.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  the  network  was  not  heavily 
loaded. 

The  largest  number  of  PDUs  on  the 
network  was  the  vehicle  appearance  PDU 
followed  by  the  voice,  radar,  and  emitter 
PDUs  (See  Table  2).  The  deactivate,  fire,  and 
impact  PDUs  are  all  event  type  PDUs  and 
each  took  less  than  one  packet  per  second 
during  the  TRUE.  The  network  loading  is 
consistent  for  the  three  different  scenarios. 
The  number  of  entities  on  the  network  is 
dependent  on  pilot  input.  The  more  ECM  and 
missiles  are  deployed,  the  more  entities  are 
placed  on  the  network.  The  average  number 
of  entities  for  each  type  enyayemerii  was  24 
entities  for  each  BFM,  38  entities  for  each 
DCA,  and  39  entities  for  each  OCA 


Table  2  Average  Network  Packet  Utilization 
(Pkts/sec) 


Remote  Vehicle  Approximation  (RVA) 
algorithms  were  used  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
data  on  the  MultiRAD  network.  The 
algorithms  use  linear  interpolation  to 
determine  a  vehicle's  new  position.  All 
moving  entities  on  the  network  had  RVA 
models  of  10  meters  long,  20  meters  wide,  1 
meter  high,  and  3  degrees  rotational.  If  a 
model's  delta  between  me  aciuai  position  anu 
RVA  position  exceeded  10%  for  any  of  these 
dimensions,  an  appearance  packet  was  sent 
to  all  other  vehicles  on  the  network.  The 


RVA  alflorithms  reduced  network  traffic  by  65 
to  85  percent  over  the  course  of  the  TRUE. 
Because  tactics  and  maneuvers  are  different 
for  each  engagement,  the  effectiveness  of 
RVA  on  network  loading  was  also  different 
for  each  engagement. 

Although  the  network  was  near 
perfect,  a  hardware  discrepancy  in  some  of 
the  NIU's  ethernet  boards  was  discovered 
early  in  the  program  that  affected  network 
reliability.  The  descrepancy  was  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  contacts  between  the 
circuit  board  and  the  connector  were  solder 
joints  on  the  pins.  After  repeated  use  of  the 
connectors,  the  solder  joints  would  fail, 
resulting  in  loss  of  data.  This  loss  of  data 
caused  unpredictable  operations  ori  the 
network  and  large  amounts  of  jitter.  Once  the 
connectors  were  repaired  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  problem  was  resolved. 

Component  Utility 

F-15  Cockpits  •  The  MDRC  cockpits  used  by 
the  TRUE  pilots  were  rated  as  wholly 
acceptable  for  air  combat  training.  The  glass 
cockpit  and  touch  panel  were  downrated  only 
in  that  the  displays  were  not  positioned 
exactly  as  in  the  aircraft,  and  pilots  had  to 
scan  for  a  moment  to  find  what  they  were 
looking  for.  The  lack  of  rudder  pedals  was 
cited  as  a  problem  only  in  close  combat  which 
was  not  a  MultiRAD  objective.  A  major 
difficulty,  however,  was  that  some  of  the 
avionics  software  in  the  simulator  was  not 
current  with  the  airciaft.  Pilots  complained 
vigorously  that  the  older  software  prevented 
them  from  using  their  weapons  systems  as 
they  would  in  ti  j  aircraft.  This  lack  of 
currency  affected  the  pilots'  tactics  and 
greatly  reduced  the  value  of  MultiRAD 
training. 

Visual  Display  Systems  ■  Pilots  rated  a  wide 
field-of-view  visual  display  system  as 
necessary  for  effective  multiship  training  even 
when  the  training  objectives  stressed  beyond 
visual  range  tasks.  Wide  field-of-view  visuals 
are  necessary  to  maintain  tactical  formation, 
in  transition  from  medium  to  short  range 
weapons,  to  maintain  mutual  support,  to 
disengage  and  reattack  air  targets,  and  to 
defend  against  surface-to-air  missiles.  Neither 


the  DART  nor  dome  were  fully  acceptable; 
however,  the  DART  was  prefeired.  While  the 
AOI  in  the  dome  has  higher  resolution  than 
the  DART,  the  low  resolution  dome 
background  would  prevent  a  pilot  from  seeing 
his  wingman  without  turning  his  head  and 
searching  witfi  the  AOI.  Also,  the  DART'S 
higher  brightness  and  contrast  increased  pilot 
acceptance.  F-lb  or  Su-27  size  aircraft  are 
reduced  to  an  image  of  one  or  two  pixels  at 
0.5  -  1  nautical  miles.  To  increase  the  range 
at  which  aircraft  could  be  detected  and 
identified,  a  simulator  unique  effect  (  i.  e.,  a 
simism)  was  introduced.  At  maximum  visual 
detection  range,  an  air  target  was  represented 
as  a  white  point  light.  At  maximum 
identification  range,  enemy  aircraft  were 
represented  as  red  point  lights  while  friendlies 
were  represented  as  blue,  flashing  lights. 
This  simism  greatly  increased  pilot 
acceptance;  however,  pilots  continued  to 
complain  that  they  could  not  determine 
another  aircraft’s  range  or  aspect  until  it  was 
within  0.5  -  1  nautical  mile. 

Opposing  Forces  -  Houck  et  al.  (1989)  found 
in  the  Advanced  Air  Combat  Trairiii>g  program 
that  the  most  significant  training  benefits 
came  from  the  opportunity  to  engage  multiple 
bogeys.  However,  in  the  first  week  of  the 
TRUE,  participants  found  so  many  flaws  in 
the  representation  of  opposing  aircraft  that 
they  rated  the  training  to  have  little  or  no 
value.  TRUE  pilots  stated  that  both  the 
manned  and  computer  generated  threat  pilots 
had  perfect  situation  awareness,  flew  aircraft 
that  were  too  fast,  had  360°  radars  whicfi 
could  not  be  defeated,  and  fired  invincible 
missiles.  Many  of  these  problems  were  found 
to  originate  from  aircraft  and  radar  models 
used  in  the  ATES  w.iich  were  generated  from 
unclassified  and  widely  available  reference 
sources.  While  each  parameter  used  in  these 
models  may  have  been  only  slightly 
optimistic,  combining  them  all  into  a  single 
threat  model  produced  an  unbeatable  foe. 
Adjusting  the  threat  model  parameters  using 
better  data  or  pilot  acceptance  greatly 
increased  MultiRAD  training  effectiveness 
ratings  during  the  remainder  of  the  TRUE. 

One  difficulty  which  could  not  be 
corrected  was  the  infrared  guided  missile 
model  used  by  the  manned  opposing  forces 
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pilots  flying  CETs.  This  model  was  originally 
developed  for  intercept  training  against  a  non¬ 
responding  target.  If  the  GET  pilot  has 
correctly  positioned  his  aircraft  with  respect 
to  the  target,  the  missile  scores  a  kill.  When 
integrated  into  MultiRAD,  however,  the  target 
aircraft's  pilot  would  attempt  to  defeat  the 
missile  by  effecting  counter  measures.  These 
counter  measures  had  no  effect  on  the  CET’s 
missile.  Pilots  greatly  objected  to  this  aspect 
of  MultiRAD  simulation  since  it  prevented 
them  from  practicing  their  skills  at  missile 
defense.  The  only  corrective  measure 
possible  during  the  TRUE  evaluation  vjas  to 
brief  the  GET  pilots  to  hold  their  shots  until 
the  probability  of  a  kill  was  very  high.  This 
solution  satisfied  no  one. 

Air  Weapons  Controller  Station  - 
Although  the  SGGENTS  station  provides  only 
a  functional  representation  of  an  AWAGS  or 
GGI  display  rather  than  a  high  fidelity  physical 
simulation,  the  controllers  who  participated  in 
the  TRUE  gave  uniformly  liigh  ratings  to  the 
training  provided  by  MultiRAD.  During 
interviews,  controllers  stated  that  the 
SGGENTS  station  did  present  a  number  of 
simisms  to  which  they  quickly  adapted.  The 
most  significant  simism  was  that  the 
simulated  radar  was  too  good.  Aircraft 
altitudes  were  identified  too  precisely  and 
there  were  no  blind  areas  behind  terrain 
features.  The  training  value  in  MultiRAD 
came  from  the  opportunity  to  practice  several 
setups  within  a  simulator  period  and  then  to 
debrief  these  engagements  with  the  pilots 
while  watching  the  video  tapes  and  listening 
to  their  radio  calls. 

Debriefing  Station  -  Pilots  and 
controllers  rated  the  computer  system  for 
controlling  the  synchronized  videotapes  as 
being  overly  complex.  Only  a  few 
participants  actually  learned  to  use  the  system 
to  its  full  advantage.  Re-designing  the  system 
to  make  it  fighter  pilot  friendly  is  a  high 
priority  item  for  improving  MultiRAD.  Aside 
from  the  complexity,  however,  pilots  agreed 
with  the  controllers  that  reviewing  video 
tapes  of  the  engagement  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  MultiRAD  training.  In  particular, 
seeing  the  overhead  view  together  with  their 
own  radar  allowed  pilots  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  their  actions  in  context  of  the 
entire  mission. 


Functional  vs.  Physical  Fidelity  -  Boyle 
and  Edwards  (1992)  point  out  that,  "A  real 
program  killer  is  unmet  pilot  expectations.  If 
you  are  not  simulating  it,  don't  try  to  make  it 
look  like  you  are,"  (p.  496).  This  lesson  was 
repeated  during  the  TRUE  in  that  functions 
which  were  incompletely  modeled  but  were 
central  to  the  missions  being  practiced  raised 
the  most  serious  objections.  Notably,  the 
lack  of  currency  betv,/enn  the  pilot's  aircraft 
and  the  simulated  F-15  software  raised  fiowls 
of  piotest.  Pilots  were  compelled  by  the 
simulation  to  practice  using  tactics  that  they 
would  not  use  if  they  v^ere  to  go  to  war 
tomorrow.  In  this  case,  reduced  fidelity  was 
not  good  enough.  Gompare  this  response  to 
the  glass  cockpit  MDRG.  The  front  panel  was 
a  GRT  there  were  no  rudder  pedals,  and  most 
switches  were  missing.  None  of  these  faults 
affected  the  mission  and  they  caused  no 
objections.  Systems  which  were  critical  to 
the  mission,  hands-on-throttle-and-stick 
(HOTAS)  controls  and  the  displays  used  in  air 
combat,  were  high  fidelity  sintulations.  Tfie 
net  effect  was  a  fully  acceptable  trainer, 
except  for  the  software.  Air  weapons 
controllers  using  the  SGGENTS  station  had  a 
similar  experience.  The  physical  similarity 
betvireen  the  SGGENTS  and  an  actual  AVMGS 
or  GGI  station  was  limited  to  the  mission 
critical  information  on  the  display.  Gontrollers 
adapted  to  the  simisms  caused  by  the  non- 
critical  elements  of  the  SGGENTS  and  rated 
the  system  as  providing  high  value  training. 

Integration  of  existing  systems  -  The 
GET  used  as  a  manned  opponent  in  the  TRUE 
is  a  part  task  trainer  designed  to  teach  the 
shooter  to  intercept  an  air  target  and  to  put 
his  aircraft  into  an  optimal  firing  position.  The 
objective  of  this  part  task  trainer  is  to  teach 
the  pilot  to  make  the  intercept  and  to  take  a 
good  shot.  The  missile  model  provides 
feedback  to  the  pilot  about  his  intercept:  a 
goou  shot  gets  a  kill  and  a  bad  shot  misses. 
This  missile  model  completely  fulfills  the 
GET's  training  objectives.  The  objectives  of 
MultiHAU  training,  riowever,  include  training 
the  F-15  pilot  to  defend  against  air-to-air 
missiles.  The  IR  missile  models  used  by  the 
ATES  were  sensitive  to  flares  and  the  target 
aircraft's  throttle  setting  so  that  the  F-15  pilot 


could,  if  he  was  quicic  enough,  defeat  an 
AXES  missile.  CET  missiles  were  not 
designed  tc  proviue  defensive  training  for  the 
target  aircraft's  pilot  and  were  therefore  not 
responsive  to  flares  or  other  counter 
measures.  The  CET's  missile  is  not  a  low 
fidelity  model  within  its  intended  application. 
Integrated  into  MultiRAD,  however,  the  CET 
missile  was  unacceptable.  Integrating 
existing  systems  requires  very  careful 
consideration  of  each  system's  original 
objectives  and  how  that  system  operates. 
Networking  existing  systems  will  support 
effective  training  only  if  the  objectives  of  the 
integrated  system  are  clearly  stated  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  individual  corr.ponents  are 
evaluated  in  terms  of  these  objectives. 

MultiRAD  Network  Limitations  -  The 
simulation  network  was  not  a  limiting  factor 
on  the  current  MultiRAD  system.  Network 
utilization  for  the  TRUE  study  never  exceeded 
3.4  percent  of  the  full  capacity  of  ethernet. 
With  bandwidths  of  100  Megabits/sec 
available  for  FDDI,  the  network  should 
continue  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  mission 
rehearsal  and  team  training.  The  limiting 
factors  found  during  the  TRUE  study  were: 
host  to  NIU  interface,  NIU  processing 
capability,  and  host  computer  processing 
capability.  The  MDRC  iCDs  were  developed 
to  maximize  the  amount  of  valuable 
information  passed  to  and  from  the  network. 
As  the  number  of  entities  on  the  network 
increases,  the  simulator  and  NIU  spend  more 
time  transferring  and  processing  this  data. 
Data  minimization  methods  must  be 
developed  to  optimize  not  only  the  data  that 
is  sent  to  and  from  the  host  but  also  the 
frequency  of  these  transfers.  Also,  the 
network  analysis  showed  the  NIU  spent  the 
largest  amount  of  time  building  up  the  host 
data  buffer.  For  example,  it  took  an  average 
49.5  percent  (24.75  msec)  of  the  total  frame 
for  the  NIU  to  build  the  MDRC’s  data  buffers. 
The  primary  restriction  encountered  in  setting 
up  the  TRUE  scenarios,  however,  was  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  host  simulators' 
computing  power. 

Test  procedures  and  Configuration 
Control  -  As  the  integration  process 
progressed,  it  became  apparent  that  more 
testing  and  configuration  control  were 


needed.  The  time  between  the  TRUE 
scenarios  was  not  always  adequate 
thoroughly  test  changes  to  the  overall 
system.  Additi.  lally,  the  integration  effort 
was  accomplished  by  four  separate 
contractors  and  the  government.  Some 
problems  occurred  due  to  miscommunications 
between  the  integration  teams  while  others 
were  a  result  of  misinterpretations  of  the 
protocols  and  ICDs.  Still  others  were  due  to 
poor  configuration  control  of  software. 
Problems  encountered  and  fixed  would 
sometimes  reappear  in  scenarios  Thorough 
test  procedures  and  rigorous  configuration 
control  are  crucial  for  an  integration  effort  of 
this  type. 

LIST  OF  ACRONYMS 

AAA-Anti-aircraft  artillery 
AOI-Area  of  interest 

ARPA-Advanced  Research  Project  Agency 
ATES-Automated  threat  engagement  system 
AVTS-Advanced  visual  technology  system 
AWACS-Airborne  warning  and  control 
system 

9FM-Basic  fighter  maneuvers 
CET-Combat  engagement  trainer 
DART-Display  for  advanced  research  and 
training 

DCA-Defensive  counter-air 
DlS-Distributed  interactive  simulation 
ECM-Electronic  counter-measures 
ECCM-Electronic  counter-counter-measures 
FDDI-Fiber  distributed  data  interface 
GCI-Ground  control  intercept 
HOTAS'-Hands-on-thfOt  tle-and-stick 
HUD -Head-up-display 
ICD-Interface  control  document 
IFF-ldentify  friend  or  foe 
IR-Infra-red 

MDRC-McDonnell  Douglas  reconfiyurable 
cockpit 

MultiRAD-Multiship  research  and 

development  program 
NIU-Network  interface  unit 
OCA-Offensive  counter-air 
PDU--Protocol  data  unit 
RVA--Remote  vehicle  approximation 

M tr * M' *1  touott  vvotiiiit^ 

SAM-Surface-to-air-missile 
SCCENTS-Simulated  command  control 

environment  networked  training  system 
SIMNET- Simulation  Network 


SIMVAD-Simulation  voice  analog  digital 
TRUE--Training  requirenneins  utility  evaluation 
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ABSTRACT 


To  determine  the  value  of  a  training  system  we  must  evaluate  the  system's  design  and  performance  with 
respect  to  the  training  effectiveness  needed  to  support  the  operational  mission.  We  will  need  a  means  to 
detennine  the  relationship  between  a  system’s  engineering  design  parameters  and  the  training  utility 
during  a  specified  mission  scenano.  Through  the  research  efforts  of  Armstrong  Laboratory's  Aircrew 
Training  Research  Division,  we  will  address  this  need  by  using  a  networked  multiship  simulation  syslern 
with  expenenced  mission  ready  pilots,  including  Desert  Storm  veterans,  flying  specified  mission 
scenarios.  We  will  then  relate  network  performance  measurements  to  the  evaluation  of  the  training  utility 
for  critical  segments  of  the  mission  scenarios. 

We  will  also  discuss  the  relationship  between  the  training  utility  and  network  performance  for  specified 
mission  scenarios.  We  will  characterize  the  architectural  componbnts  of  the  k/lultiship  Research  and 
Development  (MultiRaD)  training  system  and  define  the  mission  scenarios  developed  for  the  MultiRaD 
training  utility  evaluation.  We  will  describe  the  test  cases  (or  measuring  the  network  performance  and 
present  results  of  (he  network  performance  results  with  both  average  and  worst-case  segments  of  the 
mission  scenarios.  Finally,  we  will  evaluate  the  network  performance  results  with  respect  to  the  training 
utility  and  will  recommend  methods  of  extrapolating  the  results  to  future  systems 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TRAINING 
UTILITY  AND  NETWORK  PERFORMANCE 

For  this  research  effort,  Armstrong  1  aboratory 
implemented  a  low-cost  multiship  simulation 
system  as  a  training  utility  for  offensive  and 
defensive  counterair  mission  scenarios.  The 
network  performance  measurements  occurred 
while  teams  of  mission  ready  pilots  flew 
specified  mission  scenarios  in  a  realistic  combat 
environment  for  a  training  utility  evaluation. 

As  the  missions  were  being  performed,  we 
measured  the  perfonnance  of  the  network 
system  which  provided  the  ability  for  the  teams 
to  play  together  in  a  simulated  combat 
environment.  To  ensure  unbiased  results,  we 
measured  the  network  performance, 
independently  while  the  pilots  flew  their  training 
sorties.  The  Training  Requirements  Utility 
Evaluation  (TRUE),  which  was  the  training  utility 
that  the  performance  measurements  were 
based  on,  was  designed  to  determine  the 
training  potential  of  the  MultiRaD  system. 


Thus,  we  measured  the  network  performance  of 
the  mission  scenarios  used  to  evaluate  the 
training  effectiveness  of  the  system. 

TRAINING  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 

Armstrong  Laboratory  designed  the  MultiShip 
Research  and  Development  (MultiRaD)  system 
to  provide  an  environment  that  supports 
research  into  the  effectiveness  of  using  a 
network  of  simulators  to  provide  aircrew 
training  The  MultiRaD  system  integrates 
aircrew  training  simulators  and  an  automated 
threat  simulator  over  an  asynchronous  Ethernet 
Local  Area  Network  (LAN)  on  which  the 
SIMNET  version  6.6.1  protocol  with  extensions 
communicates  The  system  consists  of  tour 
aircraft  simulators  and  their  associated  visual 
systems,  a  Ground  Control  Intercept  (GCI).  an 
Exercise  Control  Station  (ECS),  and  an 
Automated  Threat  Engagement  Simulator 
(ATES)  interconnected  over  the  Ethernet  LAN 
as  shown  in  Figure  1,  For  a  more  detailed 
description  on  the  MultiRaD  system  see  the 
paper  titled  "Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 
of  a  Multiship  Simulation  System  for  Air  Combat 
Training"  by  Captain  Philip  Platt  and  Dr.  Peter 
Crane. 


Figure  1.  MultiRad  System 


Simulators 

The  manned  flight  simulators  consist  of  two 
McDonnell  Douglas  Reconfigurable  Cockpits 
(MDRCs)  configured  as  F-15Cs  and  two  Combat 
Engagement  Trainers  (CETs)  configured  as  F- 
1 6Cs  but  visually  represented  on  the  network  as 
SU-27s.  The  station  simulates  an  AWACS 
controller  station  and  provides  intercept 
vectoring  to  the  F-15Cs.  The  ATES  provides 
various  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  threats  as 
well  as  autonomous  intelligent  flight  models 
(IFMs).  The  ECS  collects  and  reproduces 
exercise  data  and  provides  an  overview  display 
of  the  gaming  area  to  allow  real-time  control  of 
the  exercise.  In  the  TRUE.  Blue  force  consists 
of  the  two  manned  MDRCs  and  ATES  provided 
Blue  IFMs,  and  the  Red  force  is  made  up  of  the 
two  manned  CETs  and  ATES  provided  surface- 
to-air  missiles  (SAMs)  and  Red  IFMs. 

Visual  Systems 

The  visual  systems  for  the  aircraft  simulators 
consist  of  a  24  ft.  Full  Field  of  View  (FFOV) 
dome,  a  Display  for  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  (DART),  a  Mini-DART  and  a  CRT. 
During  this  study,  one  MDRC  used  the  FFOV 
dome  which  displayed  four  visual  channels 
using  a  high  resolution  Area  of  Interest  (AOI) 
headtracked  over  the  complete  dome  and  inset 
into  lower  resolution  front,  left  and  right 
channels.  The  other  MDRC  used  the  DART 
which  displayed  six  visual  channels  on  eight 
display  screens,  switching  imagery  from  two  of 
the  front  screens  to  two  of  the  rear  screens 
using  headtracking.  The  CETs  used  the  Mini 
DART,  using  only  the  front  screen,  and  the  CRT 
which  provided  only  single  channel  displays. 
Even  though  the  visual  systems  varied  for  each 
of  the  manned  simulators,  they  were  not 
evaluated  in  our  analysis  as  to  their  effects  on 
network  or  system  performance.  For  an 
evaluation  of  the  visual  system  effectiveness, 
see  the  paper  titled  "Visual  Training 
Requirements  for  Networked  Fighter  Simulators, 
using  Armstrong  Laboratory’s  F-IS  Training 
Requirements  Utility  Evaluation",  by  Captain 
Mark  Miller. 

Network  Architecture 

Each  simulator  communicates  over  the  Ethernet 
LAN  through  a  Network  Interface  Unit  (NIU) 
which  implements  the  SIMNET  6.6.1  protocol 
with  Armstrong  Laboratory  extensions  for  air-to- 


air  combat  (i.e.  SIMNET  6.6.1 +).  SIMNET 
6.6.1+  defines  the  transport  functions  and  the 
application  information  for  the  simulators  to 
communicate.  The  transport  functions  are 
provided  by  the  SIMNET  Association  protocol, 
and  the  application  information  is  provided  by 
the  SIMNET  Simulation  protocol  data  units 
(PDUs)  with  extensions  for  RADAR  and  Emitter 
PDUs  to  support  air-to-air  combat.  The 
MultiRaD  simulators  utilize  the  Activate 
Request,  Activate  Response,  Deactivate 
Request,  Vehicle  Appearance,  Fire  and  Impact 
PDUs  from  SIMNET  6.6.1  and  the  Radar. 
Emitter,  and  Freeze  PDUs  defined  by 
Armstrong  Laboratory  to  intitiate,  control  and 
communicate  state  information  of  the  simulated 
world.  In  comparing  the  SIMNET  PDUs  to  the 
Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  PDUs. 
the  Vehicle  Appearance  is  analogous  to  Entity 
State,  and  the  Voice  is  analogous  to  the  Signal 
PDU. 


Figure  2.  Network  Interface  Unit  (NIU) 
Function  Diagram 

Implementing  SIMNET  6.6. 1+,  the  MultiRaD 
NlUs  contain  two  Versa  Module  Europa  (VME) 
147  Central  Processing  Units  (CPUs),  one 
Ethernet  card,  one  Simulated  Voice,  analog  to 
digital  (SIMVAD)  card,  and  two  VME  712  cards 
with  a  functional  layout  as  shown  in  Figure  2, 
The  two  NIU  CPUs  run  separate  processes.  The 
first  147  CPU  interprets  SIMNET  6.6.1+  network 
traffic  via  the  Ethernet  card,  translates 
simulation  information,  and  sends  this 
information  to  a  particular  host  simulator  at  a 
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specified  rate.  The  second  147  CPU  processes 
and  sends  voice  information  between  the 
netvrofV  and  the  SIMVAD  card  As  an  interface 
to  the  SIMVAD  card,  the  147  CPU  processes 
and  concatenates  application  information  to  the 
pacl^etized  voice  from  the  SIMVAD  card  to 
create  the  voice  PDUs.  In  the  SIMNET  NIU,  the 
data  and  voice  PDUs  have  separate  processing 
paths  for  the  translation  and  application-type 
processing. 

In  implementing  the  SIMNET  protocols,  the  NIU 
translates  and  communicates  simulation 
Information  between  the  distributed  simulators. 
The  NIU  synchronously  communicates  to  each 
host  at  a  specified  frame  rate  of  20  Hz  for  the 
MDRCs,  30  Hz  (or  the  CEls,  20  Hz  for  the 
ATES,  and  1  Hz  for  the  GCI,  and 
asynchronously  communicates  the  PDUs 
between  the  distributed  hosts  over  the  Ethernet 
LAN  To  communicate  between  the  distributed 
hosts  on  the  network,  the  NIU  uses  group 
addresses  with  the  multicast  service  to  separate 
and  filter  voice  and  simulation  PDUs  on  the 
network  adapters  to  decrease  the  number  of 
PDUs  v/hicli  must  be  processed  by  the  NIU 
CPUs  Within  each  frame  rate,  the  NIU  services 
the  host,  services  the  notwork  interface, 
performs  dead  reckoning  on  each  entity,  checks 
the  thresholds  on  the  host  vehicle  and  passes 
iiiruiiiiaiion  io  the  host.  A  more  detailed 
description  o(  NiU  performance  and  (unctions  Is 
provided  In  ttic  NIU  Detailed  Design 
Specification  al  Armstrong  Laboratory 

To  reduce  the  network  traffic;  in  communicating 
the  Vehicle  Appearance  PDUs,  we  implemenicd 
dead  reckoning  or  remote  voheUe  approximation 
(ftVA)  achemes  nt  the  NlUs  The  dead 
rechoriiitg  atgurilhms  axtrapolate,  linearly  in 
time,  the  vehicle  (Kisitiori  based  on  the  last 
volouly  end  time  inlrjcmalion  received  in  the 
VehicJo  Appearance  PDU  To  perform  dead 
reckoning,  the  host  calculates  actual  pr>sition 
along  witti  the  dead  reckoned  position  and 
deleiinlnes  if  iiie  diffoiuiiu)  t>«iween  ths  actual 
and  dead  luck.oned  (Kisitions  exceeds  a  pre 
detinod  threshuld  It  a  Itirosfiold  Is  exceederj. 
tne  host  NIU  uimiiiunicales  a  Vetiiciu 
A(>()eaiaiiiuj  PUU  to  u|KJalv  Uio  rest  ol  tt'u 
airiiulaluis  involved  Uy  communicaliiig 
(Kjsilional  u|xJatos  only  wtiun  a  throsnold  is 
o/oe(ht(Hl.  tlio  dead  lockinnng  nigoiitlinis 
aigniliuiiiily  ludu'^e  (he  iintvvoiK  tiallic 


While  it  reduces  the  network  traffic,  the  dead 
reckoning  algorithms  do  not  cause  any  apparent 
visual  degradation  In  our  mission  scenarios, 
the  two  MDRC  simulalr-s  can  tly  formation  with 
little  to  no  jitter  problemt  For  vehicles  portrayed 
by  the  MDRC,  CET  an  ATES  simulators,  the 
dead  reckoning  vehicle  dimension  thresholds 
corresponded  to  a  length  of  10m,  a  wing  span  of 
20m,  a  vertical  distance  of  1m,  and  a  rotation  of 
3  degrees  These  lengths  corresponded  to  a 
threshold  of  10%  of  the  actual  vehicle 
dimensions.  These  vehicle  thresholds  in 
conjunction  with  the  actions  taken  by  the  pilots 
on  the  particulai  simulators  arc  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  frequency  at  which  the 
Vehicle  Appearance  PDUs  were  communicated 
onto  the  network. 

MISSION  SCENARIOS 

The  mission  scenarios  for  ttie  TRUE  represent 
'ho-e  used  in  the  Advanced  Air  Combat 
Simulation  (AACS)  at  McDonnell  Douglas  We 
intended  Ic  create  situations  where  the  two 
manned  F-l5Cs  v/ould  mee.  aggressive  threat 
aircraft  and  an  integrated  air  defense  system 
and  moke  tough  in-flight  combat  choices  to 
perform  their  missions  successfully. 

The  missions  took  place  on  the  TACWAR  data 
bast,  which  Is  8  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
(DMA)  representation  of  western  Washington 
slate  with  an  ettective  area  of  four  degrees 
longitude  by  (our  degrees  latitude  The 
designated  Forward  Edge  of  the  Battle  Area 
(FE0A)  was  4)  degrees  North  Latitude  In  both 
the  defensive  and  offensive  counlerair  mission 
soenarios.  the  attacking  team  was  based  in  the 
North  and  had  an  objective  to  strike  the 
Cheholis  Airfield  in  tho  Couth 

There  wore  seven  defensive  counter  air  (DCA) 
scenarios,  ana  in  a'  cases,  tho  r-15  Combat  Aii 
Patrol  startoU  tony  miles  south  ot  tho  FEBA. 
Knowing  that  ttic  throat  axis  was  northuily  The 
objective  was  to  delenO  the  associated  an 
delensA  lane,  and  all  'tiigh  value"  targets  (i  o 
Chohalis  Airfii  i(jj  (lum  strike  airwaft  Red 
airuah  were  btiefeJ  us  escorting  bU  2/ 
"ITankor'  inloiue|4ois  and  luOai  lammmg  Miy 
2/  'f  loyyoi'  sinkers  Addiliorial  risks  in  Itie 
rTiissKiii  included  the  (lussibility  ol  chemical 
thieat  in  the  thealui 
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Figure  3.  Defensive  Counter-Air  Champagne  Tactic 

Threat  packages  formed  forty  miles  north  of  the 
border  and  ran  a  coordinated  tactic,  attempting 
to  get  the  strikers  through  to  the  target.  Fixed 
SAM  sites,  including  the  SA-4,  SA-6,  and  SA-8 
were  situated  north  of  the  border  within 
menacing  range.  Both  sides  considered  a 
shooting  war  to  be  in  progress  and  political 
borders  were  not  a  critical  factor.  Figure  3 
depicts  a  "Champagne"  tactic  where  Floggers 
spin  to  the  low  altitude  block,  while  the  escort 
attempts  to  mix  it  up  with  defending  F-15  Eagle 
CAP  in  the  south. 

Two  Flanker  threats  were  provided  by  the  CETs, 
and  the  other  two  Flankers  as  well  as  both 
Flogger  aircraft  were  provided  by  the  ATES. 

The  F-15  pilots  were  not  briefed  on  which 
aircraft  were  manned  and  which  were 
unmanned  or  automated.  Their  challenge  was 
to  kill  the  Floggers  north  of  Chehalis  without 
falling  prey  to  the  escorts  or  SAMs. 


In  the  six  offensive  counter-air  (OCA)  scenarios, 
the  F-1 5s  were  tasked  to  escort  four  F-1 6s  on  a 
high  priority  bombing  mission  of  Chehalis 
airfield  from  which  Flanker  Interceptors  were 
operating  in  two-ship  formations.  The  ingress 
route  started  40  miles  north  of  the  FEBA  and 
changed  direction  at  the  FEBA  to  head  for  the 
airfield.  Figure  4  shows  three  Combat  Air 
Patrols  acting  in  defense  of  the  red  homeland. 
Of  the  six  defenders,  two  were  CETs  and  four 
were  ATES  entities.  The  four  F-1 6s  were  also 
provided  by  the  ATES  as  were  three  known 
SAM  sites. 

The  OCA  scenarios  defined  the  maximum 
number  of  entities  available  for  the  TRUE. 
Initially,  the  OCAs  required  10  ground  threat 
sites  with  a  mix  of  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  and 
SAMs.  During  the  integration,  this  number  was 
dropped  to  three  to  enable  the  ATES  to  stay 
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Figure  4.  Offensive  Counter-Air  Maneuver 

\within  the  frame  cycle  of  the  simulation.  In 
eddition  to  the  maneuvering  during  the 
engagemenis,  both  sides  fired  multiple  missiles 
and  trie  MDRCs  dropped  chaff  and  flaies.  We 
ensured  trial  the  systems  stayed  within  their 
simulation  frame  rate  while  keeping  the 
scenarios  large  enough  to  remain  challenging. 

TEST  CASE  AND  RESULTS 

We  designed  software  tools  on  a  SUN  3/80  and 
utilized  a  PC  36?  Network  Analyzer  to  measure 
die  network  performance  during  the  TRUE 
studies  conducted  over  several  months.  With 
the  SUM  3/80.  the  network  analyzer,  and  ihe 
date  collection  NIU,  we  capturod  a  large 
quantity  of  network  data  that  was  available  for 
post  proceijing  For  the  purposes  of 
deiorniining  results  for  this  paper,  we  analyzed 
the  data  obtained  during  the  last  week  of  the 
TRUE  study,  v,-hen  ttie  system  was  most  stable 

On  the  SUf^  3/00  machine,  wo  developed  a 
sr)fiware  program  to  record  network  packet 
source  Ethernet  address,  nelwork  packet  lengtn, 
6IMNLI  6  6  1  packet  type,  and  time  of  packet 
ari.;el  to  be  used  to  dolermine  the  network 
performani^  during  each  sirnulalion  mission 
SCenarii;  In  iA;iijiiiiciiun,  v>u  iiiuniiuiiru  tfiO 

network  coltisions,  Iragmenltr)  packets, 
misaligned  packets,  bad  cyUlc  ledundancy  'yOde 
(CRC)  cb'jcks.  and  lost  puckeis  foi  ««Ui 
Scenario,  using  iliu  netwoik  analy/  ii  to  e/aluale 


the  degradation  of  the  Ethernet  performance 
Finally,  we  modified  an  NIU  to  acquire  NIU 
internal  processing  timing  data. 

POU  Rate  and  Bandwidth  Distribution 

For  the  results  of  this  paper,  we  extracted 
information  on  network  packet  throughput  and 
network  oandwidth  analysis  representing  forty- 
eight  of  the  mission  scenario  tha»  were 
conducted  during  the  last  week  of  the  TRUE 
study.  For  each  scenario,  the  first  plot  shows 
the  number  of  kilobits  that  are  transmitted 
across  the  MultIRaD  SIMf.ET  06  1  network 
during  each  secono,  and  the  second  plot 
corresponds  tri  the  number  of  netwoik  packets 
that  were  communic.jted  across  the  MultiRaD 
SIMNET  6,6.1  network  per  second 

As  Ihe  number  of  entities  that  parlic.ipate  in  the 
mission  sconano  increases,  the  mean  number 
of  packets  per  second  on  the  network,  and 
thoroforo,  the  mean  bandwidth  of  the  network. 
Increases  proportiunull)  Also,  tliu  network 
traffic  appears  to  bo  relatively  cunslant  ovei 
lime  with  peak  durations  With  rus(HJc4  to  Ihu 
mission  scenarios,  those  t>oek  durations  of 
packets  communic.ated  occurred  during  adivu 

IvAltAiisari  lIlM  rtil.stta  Unrl  Ihfl  ArtllliAfe 

t  •  . . j - -  ....  - -  . 

partir^ipullng  In  tho  mission  scenaiio  Inuse 
freak  duralions  muoosn  trio  nl•'wofk  load'  g  by 
Bppiuxlmriicly  ?  lu  3  times  tho  noiinal  pi.ckrji 
ratui  r)|  Pit'  mission  bccnano  Ihus.  by 


analyzing  the  PDU  rate  and  bandwidth 
distributions  over  time  for  various  mission 
scenarios,  we  are  able  to  conclude  that  burst 
traffic  produces  approximately  2  to  3  times 
more  network  traffic  than  normal  network 
loading  for  the  offensive  counter-air  and 
defensive  counter-air  mission  scenarios  that 
were  flown. 

In  evaluating  the  bandwidth  required  of  the 
network  for  these  mission  scenarios,  we 
measured  an  average  bandwidth  utilization  of 
about  1  to  2.5%  of  the  total  available  bandwidth 
of  the  10  Mbps  Ethernet  LAN  We  did  not 
measure  any  Ethernet  degradation  for  this  low 
utilization,  which  is  expected.  Due  to  these 
network  bandwidth  results,  we  emphasized  the 
analysis  on  packet  throughput  with  respect  to 
each  device  and  PDU  type. 

Averaged  PDU  Rates 

To  analyze  network  performance  with  respect  to 
individual  simulators,  we  averaged  the  PDU 
rates  of  the  mission  scenarios  for  each  device 
and  each  PDU  type  on  the  network  Thu  four 
manned  simulators  -  2  F-15Cs  (MDRC1&?)  and 
2  F-ieCs  (CET1&2)"alonQ  with  the  ATES 
contributed  practically  all  of  the  data  POUs  for 
the  respective  mission  scenarios.  They  also 
contributed  almost  all  of  the  voice  PDUs  on  the 
network;  thus,  contributing  all  of  the  measurable 
PDUs  and  bandwidth  on  the  network  for  the 
respective  scenarios  We  evaluated  the  PDU 
types  of  Appearance,  RADAR,  Emitter,  and 
Voice,  explicitly,  and  grouped  the  Activate 
Request,  Activate  Response,  Deactivate 
Request,  Fire,  Impact,  and  Freeze  PDUs  ns 
Other  PDUs.  The  Other  PDUs  coninuviic  an 
insignificant  amount  over  the  mission  scenarios. 
We  analyzed  the  PDU  rates  of  offensive 
counter-air  and  defensive  countftr-air  mission 
aconanos  of  2  Blue  forr.es  versus  A  Rod  forces 
(2  V  4).  2  Blue  forces  versus  6  Red  foices  (2  V 
6),  and  6  Blue  forces  versus  6  Red  lorces  (6  V 
6}  with  varying  manouvuis  In  Ifitse  mission 
fcurnarios,  the  MDRCi  participate  as  manned 
Blue  fof(;es  (1  e  f  -15Cs).  the  CETs  participate 
as  manned  RLD  foices  (i  e  SU  27s)  and  the 
AILT-  jjiovidos  addilional  UI  jo  end  Red  forces 
as  If  Ms  Wo  pvorayrd  S  finssions  fur  oncti 
niiMurihinniil  (u.eiiaii'i  (i  o  2  V  <  2  V  (i  6  V  6). 
to  corripriio  Hr  difluren  is  betwoun  oftvnsive 
aiHl  defensive  (ountei  aii  nelwuik  i>erlorriiari(/i 
(bee  1  atjl  js  I  4; 


The  manned  vehicles  contribute  significantly 
more  PDUs  per  entity  represented  than  the 
unmanned.  For  manned  Blue  forces 
participating  in  offensive  counter  air  missions, 
an  average  of  about  17  PDUs  per  second  are 
transmitted  per  entity  of  which  about  75%  are 
due  to  Vehicle  Appearance  PDUs  and  about 
15%  due  to  Voice  PDUs.  The  manned  Red 
forces  transmit  about  9  PDUs  per  second  per 
entity  represented  with  about  75%  due  to 
Vehicle  Appearance  PDUs  and  15%  due  to 
Voice  PDUs.  Thus,  the  manned  vehicles  have 
the  same  distribution  of  PDUs  types 
communicated,  with  the  Blue  forces 
communicating  a  larger  total  amount  than  the 
Red  forces.  This  difference  between  the  Blue 
and  Red  forces  in  the  total  number  of  PDUs 
communicated  could  be  due  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
vehicles  being  represented  and  the  maneuvers 
that  they  are  able  to  perform  in  contrast,  the 
unmanned  simulator,  ATES.  transmits  about  2 
PDUs  per  second  per  entity  represented  with 
about  90%  due  to  Vehicle  Appearance  PDUs 
and  an  insignificant  percentage  due  to  Voice 
PDUs  (i.e.  1%)  This  significant  reduction  of 
PDUs  per  entity  transmitted  results  from 
unmanned  simulators  using  algonthms  to 
control  groups  of  entities  with  no  tightly  coupled 
human  interaction  to  control  the  maneuvers  of 
the  specific  entities  while  the  manned  simulators 
have  tightly  coupled  human  interaction  per 
entity  being  represented 

For  defensive  counter-air,  the  manned  Blue 
forces  transmit  about  13  PDUs  per  second  per 
enlily,  with  70%  due  to  Vehicle  Appearance  and 
20%  due  to  Voice  PDUs,  The  manned  Red 
forces  transmit  about  0  PDUs  per  second  per 
entity,  with  68%  due  to  Vehicle  .Appearance 
PDUs  and  25%  due  to  Voice  PDUs  The 
unmanned  simulalois  transmit  2  5  PDUs  per 
second  per  entity,  represented,  with  92%  due  to 
Vehicle  Appearance  PDUs  and  IVo  due  to  Voice 
PDUs  The  noticeable  difference  between  the 
analysis  of  tlie  offensive  counter  air  and  Ifio 
defensive  counior-air  is  the  number  of  t.tal 
PDUs  per  second  transmitted  by  the  Blue 
forces  This  dllfeiutico  from  17  to  13  F^DUs  per 
second,  25%  dnMuase.  belwoen  tfie  OCA  and 
DCA  for  Iho  Blue  forces  could  be  due  to  Hie 
dlffoiurice  In  rnuneuvors  requiied  to  (>ertoini  Hie 
mission  l  or  uxain|)lu.  imi'u  vetiiclos  (i  o  six 
f  iHiikeni  instead  of  (cur  riankeis)  inoie  sliols. 
moie  Uiaft  and  rmiiu  (ntineuvuiing  lequnes 
riioiu  sisto  u|xjeles,  thus,  (xjiitnbuting  nioie 
f'UUs 
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The  frequent  occurrence  of  Appearance  PDUs 
with  an  immeasuraDle  number  of  Fire  or  Impact 
PDUs  (i  e  event  PDUs),  emphasize  that  most 
of  the  PDUs  communicated  are  due  to  the 
positional  updates  through  the  dead  reckoning 
algorithms  and  not  to  voice  and  event 
occurrences  This  conclusion  can  also  be 
applied  to  the  DIS  PDUs  since  the  Vehicle 
ApiHjaranco  PDU  Is  directly  analogous  to  the 
Entity  State  PDU  in  the  DIS  standard 

For  the  mission  scenarios  performed,  tfic  total 
PDUs  communicated  over  the  network  are 
distributed  as  0D%  due  to  Vehicle  Appearanr-.c, 
24%  duo  lo  Voice  PDUs.  6%  duo  to  Radar 
PDUs,  aorj  2%  due  to  Emitter  PDUs  wilti  the 
ffsl  of  ttie  PDUs  communii^atod  very 
|ii(i<*niiniiiiy  Tfiii  rliffetniu^  III  ttia  iHnceiitaues 
of  Itio  total  versus  the  Individual  simulators  Is 
duty  lo  the  fa(4  lhal  the  GCI  and  ECS  transmit 
voice  f'UUs  in  curitiulliiig  Itie  oxoicisoj  and  itio 


GCI  also  communicates  some  Radar  PDUs  as 
part  of  its  functions  As  the  numbei  of  entities 
are  increased,  the  percentage  of  PDU  types  will 
approach  the  percentages  noted  for  the 
individual  siiTiulators  Since  they  will  bccomo 
more  of  a  dominant  factor  over  the  quantity  of 
PDUs  needed  for  conirol  functions 

CONCLUSIONS 

For  this  study,  wo  independently  moosurod  ttio 
network  tiaflit,  of  Itio  TRUE  while  mission  ready 
pilots  flow  thoir  specified  mission  scenarios  Our 
study  domonsiraled  relationships  between  the 
training  utility  and  the  network  archilocluie 
wfiirUi  could  be  exiiapolaled  for  laigrrf 
o(H>rallonBl  sysloiris  Duu  to  our  prulirrnnary 
itikiilih  lulalivb  to  the  traiiiiiiu  utility,  we 
rucreiimenil  more  diiiu.t  analysis  of  pilot 
poiforinaiice  foi  apeuliod  aspijds  of  the 
mission  scenanus  v^ilh  ios(>ecl  l  ■  llio  iiolwork 


traffic.  These  more  detailed  studies  should 
demonstrate  further  relationships  between  the 
pilot  performance,  the  mission  scenarios,  and 
the  network  traffic. 

In  summary,  we  determined  that  approximately 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  PDUs 
communicated  are  due  to  Vehicle  Appearance 
PDUs  and  that  practically  all  of  these  PDUs 
were  due  to  positional  updates  based  on  the 
thresholds  set  for  the  dead  reckoning 
algorithms.  This  conclusion  can  be  drawn  since 
an  immeasurable  number  of  PDUs  were 
communicated  as  Fire  or  Impact  which  would 
cause  an  event  update,  versus  a  positional 
update  of  the  vehicles'  appearances. 

After  analyzing  the  voice  traffic,  we  concluded 
that  voice  PDUs  provide  15-25%  of  the  total 
network  traffic  when  integrated  over  the  same 
network  as  the  data  PDUs.  This  increase 
emphasizes  that  the  predominant  traffic  is  due 
to  Vehicle  Appearance,  and  not  Voice  PDUs,  for 
highly  interactive  engagements.  Also,  we  found 
that  additional  voice  traffic  can  be  caused  by  the 
controlling  of  the  scenarios  but  that  this 
additional  traffic  docs  not  contribute  significantly 
to  the  overall  traffic  on  the  network. 

With  respect  to  the  training  utilities,  we  found 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  aircraft  being 
simulated  and  the  maneuvers  required  of  those 
aircraft  affects  the  PDU  rate  transmitted  by  an 
individual  simulator.  The  more  complex  the 
maneuver  causes  more  non-lmear  positional 
updates  of  the  dead  reckoning  calculations 
which  result  in  more  Vehicle  Appearance  PDUs 
communicated  to  update  the  most  accurate 
position  of  owmship.  For  example,  we  found  that 
offensive  counter  air  can  cause  approximately 
25yo  more  PDUs  to  be  communicated  than 
defensive  counter  air  maneuvers,  due  to  the 
Increased  maneuvering  and  events  (l  e,  shots 
and  chafO 

Lastly,  as  expected,  wo  concluded  that 
unmanned  vehicles  only  require  about  2  to  3 
PDUs  per  second  to  communicate  their  state 
changes  which  is  less  than  manned  simulators 
by  a  factor  of  4  to  8,  depending  on  the 
maneuvering  fidelity  performed  This  makes 
sense  since  the  unmanniMl  \/nrilr.lna  nrfl  not 
driven  by  human  inloractlori,  whicti  can  be  non¬ 
linear,  and  fiavo  many  vehicles  c/jrielated  In  the 
algoiithms  ttiai  drive  ttioii  munuuvois 


To  further  these  conclusions,  we  recommend 
additional  studies  in  the  analysis  of  the 
distributed  interactive  simulation  environment 
and  supporting  architectures.  One  aspect  would 
be  to  analyze  existing  architectures  in  terms  of 
their  packet  thi  .'ij'icjt  capabilities  with  respect 
to  the  demands  of  tne  mission  scenario  This 
study  should  be  extenced  to  gateways  and 
routers,  also,  to  determine  the  affects  of  such 
training  over  wide  area  networks.  In  performing 
these  additional  studies,  techniques  such  as 
multicast  and  the  relationship  of  group 
addresses  to  application  information  for  the 
varying  training  utilities  could  be  analyzed  to 
determine  the  additional  reduction  of  packet 
throughput. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  challenge  to  today's  training  system  design  engineer  is  changing;  adapting  to  this  change  is 
necessary  for  survival  in  a  demanding  economy  Previously,  training  system  engineers  met  with  success 
by  using  emerging  technologies  to  develop  ways  to  increase  the  capability  of  training  devices;  increase 
fidelity,  increase  task  capacity,  increase  throughput.  The  result  has  been  an  evolution  of  larger,  more 
capable,  and  more  expensive  training  devices  Hov/ever,  in  today's  environment  of  declining  budgets, 
another  demand  is  being  made  of  the  training  system  engineer  -  decrease  cost' 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  specific  challenges  facing  the  designer  of  a  cockpit  trainer 
attempting  to  blend  the  training  requirements  of  high  fidelity  and  capability  with  the  requirement  of  low 
cost.  This  paper  will  present  innovative  methods  to  overcome  these  challenges  in  designing  a  high 
fidelity,  low-cost,  cockpit  trainer. 

The  paper  emphasizes  the  importance  of  front-end  analysis  to  determine  the  fidelity  and  cost  factors  that 
would  drive  the  design  Specific  examples  of  training  task  analysis  and  preliminary  cost  determination 
are  given  Specific  problems  encountered  in  designing  a  low-cost  cockpit  trainer  and  pragmatic 
consideration.s  in  designing  solutions  for  these  problems  are  addressed.  The  paper  examines 
nlternatives  to  expensive  mechanical  instruments  and  integration  and  fidelity  of  virtual  displays. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  practical  benefits  of  these  design  solutions.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  cost  savings,  reliability,  and  efficiency  through  reconfigurability 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  traditional  relationship  between  military 
aircraft  training  device  fidelity  and  cost  has  been 
easy  to  understand.  Historically,  as  aircrew 
trainer  fidelity  and  capability  have  increased,  the 
cost  of  that  trainer  has  also  increased.  The  cost 
has  been  driven  primarily  by  the  high  cost  of 
computer  systems  required  to  support  ever 
increasingly  complex  aircraft  and  environmental 
simulation  models.  The  increasing  cost  of 
software  development,  likewise,  increases  the 
price  of  the  models  themselves.  Training 
device  cost  has  also  historically  been  driven  up 
by  the  complexity  of  the  weapons  systems 
themselves.  For  example,  today's  front-line 
fighter  aircraft  arc  employing  multiple  sensors 
for  navigation  and  weapons  delivery. 
Supporting  multiple  sensors  in  a  training  device 
can  be  an  expensive  proposition  calling  for 
multiple  displays  and  correlated  data  bases. 
One  result  of  the  high  cost  was  the  acquisition 
of  trainers  v/ithout  critical  major  subsystems 
The  old  Tactical  Air  Command  trained  its  fighter 
aircrews  for  years  on  simulators  with  no  or 
inadequate  Out-the-Window  (OTW)  visual 
systems.  These  devices  became  little  more 
than  avionics  procedures  or  instrument  trainers. 

In  spite  of  the  historical  upward  trend  in  ttie  cost 
of  aircrew  cockpit  trainers,  today's  military 
aircraft  training  system  customer  is  demanding 
increasing  capability  in  his  trainers  at  lower  cost! 
The  increasing  sophistication  of  weapon 
systems  brings  with  it  increasing  demands  on 
the  training  systems  Today's  customer  wants 
to  train  his  on  board  sensor  based  systems  such 
as  Maverick,  GBU-15,  arid  lANTIRN  na^  igztiori 
and  targeting  He  wants  his  training  dftvicos  to 
support  training  at  the  edge  of  the  pei*o.'mance 
envelope  for  air  combat  rnfjneuvering  and 
cornnlox  tactics  He  also  wants  his  cockpit 
trainers  to  bo  intcraclivo  to  train  the  synergistic 
efletls  and  multi  shi()  tactics  and  lelelcd  mutual 
su()|iuit  tasks  On  top  o(  all  Itns,  Itic  customer 
would  like  Ins  liainiiig  systems  to  su(.i()oH  geo 
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specific  environments  for  mission  rehearsal  with 
such  features  as  real-world  terrain  and  cultural 
features  and  realistic  weather  effects. 

Training  in  these  sophisticated,  edge-of-the- 
envelope  tasks  has  previously  been 
accomplished  by  an  evolution  of  large,  more 
expensive  training  devices  In  today's 
environment  of  shrinking  budgets,  the  military 
customei  must  continue  to  provide  training  in 
his  sophisticated  weapons  in  a  more  cost- 
effective  manner.  This  need  was  formalized  in 
a  USAF  General  Officer  review  of  Air  Force 
flight  simulator  policies  on  10  May  1993,  which 
defined  an  emerging  concept  of  low  cost,  unit 
level  training  devices.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
those  of  us  in  the  training  industry  to  respond  to 
this  emerging  need.  This  paper  describes 
specific  challenges  that  faced  the  designers  of  a 
cockpit  flight  simulation  trainer  as  they 
attempted  to  blend  the  training  requirements  of 
high  fidelity  and  capability  with  the  requirement 
of  low  cost  The  paper  presents  methods  used 
to  overcome  the  challenges  and  the  resulting 
solutions. 


DESIGN  OBJECTIVES 

Our  objectives  in  designing  a  pilot  cocl.pit 
trainer  for  a  fighter  airplane  wore 
straightforward:  (1)  maximize  fidelity  and 
availability,  and  (2)  minimize  cost. 


Maximize  Fidelity  and  Availability 

In  our  attempts  to  maximize  fidelity,  we  found 
we  were  designing  o  new  class  o'  unii  level 
trainer  Previous  types  of  uri't-li-vcl  Irainois 
would  no  longer  be  acceptable  Tlrs  design  wa’^ 
evolving  to  be  more  than  a  familiarvatifyO  or 
pioccdural  Irairiei  focusing  on  switchology  and 
part-task  training  Oui  design  took  Utc  aj)pror'/,ti 
of  inlegialiiij  tiigh  fidelity  am  lat!  systems 
functionality  into  a  realistic  envuunmer.* 
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To  achieve  accurate  aircraft  systems 
performance,  we  acquired  engineering 
development  models  used  in  early  design  of 
various  systems.  To  make  the  trainer  fly  like 
the  airplane,  we  used  an  aero  model  that  had 
been  derived  from  engineering  studies  and 
modified  by  empirical  data  from  test  flights. 
Weapons  ballistics  and  threat  environment 
models  from  engineering  evaluation  facilities 
were  used  for  ownship  weapons  flyout 
calculations  and  to  provide  hostile  threat 
environment  cues  in  the  cockpit. 

With  all  of  these  resources  available  to  us,  our 
biggest  challenge  to  meet  our  high-fidelity 
requirement  turned  out  to  be  with  the  trainer 
cockpit  itself.  It  would  have  been  incongruous 
to  use  these  sophisticated  models  only  to 
present  the  cues  in  a  lesser  fidelity  cockpit.  In 
addition,  we  were  aware  of  user  dissatisfaction 
with  less-than-oplimum  cockpit  geometry  that 
compromised  training  in  some  unit-level  trainer 
programs.  Therefore,  our  goal  for  cockpit 
geometry  was  that  the  location,  appca-A^ce, 
and  feel  of  all  cockpit  controls  and  mpisys 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  airplane. 

Trainer  availability  was  also  a  design  ob}*ictive. 
High  fidelity  is  of  no  value  if  the  traiiser  fails 
frequently  or  requires  a  long  time  to  rr-pair.  The 
training  system  user  availability  requirements 
have  been  increasing  in  recent  years  and 
meeting  them  has  become  a  real  challenge. 
We  established  our  availability  goal  at  98%, 
using  the  definition  that  the  trainer  would  be 
available  for  training  98%  of  the  scheduled 
training  days  each  year. 


Minimize  Cost 

We  knew  the  cost  had  to  be  low;  but  just  how 
low?  We  focused  on  keeping  recurring  cost  in 
the  $500K-$800K  range  as  our  target. 


IDENTIFYING  COST  AND  FIDELITY  DRIVERS 

Training  Task  Analysis 

Perhaps  the  single  most  impoilant  activity  in 
cost-effective  trainer  design  is  the  front  end 


training  task  analysis.  This  activity  is  used  to 
conduct  the  fidelity/cost  trade-off  that  will 
ultimately  end  up  driving  the  design.  A 
thorough  training  task  analysis  should  be 
applied  to  all  subsystems  of  the  trainer  that  are 
used  to  present  cues  to  the  pilot.  One  of  the 
most  significant  and  costly  subsystems  in  a 
flight  simulation  trainer  is  the  visual  system. 
This  paragraph  looks  at  the  task  analysis  and 
how  it  was  applied  to  the  design  of  our  trainer’s 
visual  system. 


Process  -  The  purpose  of  our  task  analysis  as 
applied  to  the  visual  system  was  to  determine 
the  visual  system  field-of-regard  (FOR)  and 
scene  content  necessary  to  train  specific  F-16 
pilot  tasks.  From  a  listing  of  all  F-16  pilot  tasks 
associated  with  the  F-16  and  its  mission,  128 
different  tasks  were  identified  as  potentially 
requiring  a  visual  presentation  during  flight 
simulation  training.  A  sample  of  experienced  F- 
16  pilots  was  used  to  plot  the  desired  and 
minimum  visual  FOR  required  to  train  each  task 
at  a  90%,  95%,  and  100®/o  level.  Each  task  was 
also  rated  with  an  importance  code.  The  tasks 
were  then  divided  into  task  groups  (e  g.,  normal 
procedures,  emergency  procedures,  air-to-air 
weapons  employment)  and  consensus  plots 
were  then  determined  for  each  task  group.  The 
pilots  were  also  asked  to  determine  visual  scene 
content  requirements  for  each  training  task 
group  by  rating  a  list  of  capabilities  as  critical, 
desirable,  or  not  needed. 


Results  -  Figure  1  is  an  Aitoff  plot  showing  the 
outcome  of  the  field-of-regard  analysis.  The 
dotted  line  represents  the  minimum  FOR  for  all 
training  tasks  trained  at  the  90%  level  (280°H  x 
100°V).  This  FOR  would  require  approximately 
ten  channels  of  video  supported  by  a  full  dome. 
Cost:  approximately  $2.5M.  The  dashed  line 
represents  a  compromise  by  eliminating 
formation  and  electronic  combat  tasks 
(correlating  RWR  signals  with  visual  sightings) 
requiring  a  wide  FOR.  Although  this 
represented  the  optimum  visual  system  FOR 
(200°H  X  100°V)  for  the  remaining  tasks,  it 
would  require  six  channels  of  video  supported 
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Figure  1 .  Aitoff  Plot  Showing  Field  of  Regard  Requirements 


by  a  partial  doirie  Cost;  approximately  $1.5M 
It  was  clear  that  a  visual  system  of  this  size 
exceeded  our  definition  of  low-cost.  Our  final 
coinpromise  is  shov;n  by  the  solid  line 
representing  a  single  channel.  45'H  x  32‘V 
system.  This  FOR  will  support  the  critical 
training  tasks  required  of  a  low  cost  unit  level 
trainer  and  represents  the  lower  forward  channel 
of  the  six  channel  system.  Cost:  approximately 
$250K.  A  key  factor  in  our  selection  of  this 
system  was  that  any  low-cost,  narrow  FOR 
solution  must  be  able  to  expand  gracefully  to 
eventually  accommodate  ttie  optimum  FOR  of 
200°H  X  100’V. 

The  outcome  of  the  scene  content  cap.abiliiies 
assessmen!  was  somewhat  surprising  in  that  it 
tended  to  favor  capabilities  found  in  lower  cost 
image  generators  as  critical  or  desirable.  Our 
pilot  sample  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  content 
and  capability  found  only  in  higher  end  image 
generators  were  generally  not  needed  to  train 
the  tasks  in  our  task  listing  Foliowing  is  a 
partial  summary  of  the  scene  content  results 

1  Critical  requirements  Horizon,  Airtield, 
Wingrnan,  Air  Threats 

2  Desired  requirements  Haze,  Kain, 
Clouds,  Generic  Terrain,  Vegetation,  An  Threat 
Missiles,  Smoke  Trails,  Tracers 

3  Nut  needed  Fog,  Dust.  CrnoKe,  Sun 


Angle  Effects,  Geo-Specific  Terrain,  Bodies  of 
Water,  Roads,  Buildings,  Tanks,  Trucks. 

Cost  Analysis 

The  training  task  analysis  helps  to  idenhfy  the 
requirements  which  must  be  supported  by  each 
subsystem  of  an  aircrew  trainer.  O’his  was 
illustrated  in  our  previous  example  for  the  visual 
subsystem.)  It  addresses  such  issues  as 
required  aural,  visual,  and  tactile  cues  and 
component  level  of  fidelity  To  accommodate 
the  requirements  dictated  by  the  training  task 
analysis  in  the  most  cost  effective  manner 
possible  requires  a  detailed  cost  analy.sis  The 
cost  analysis  must  determine  the  significant  cost 
drivers  withm  a  given  subsysiem;  identify 
relative  costs  (including  life  cycle  costs)  for 
alternate  designs  or  the  application  of  new 
technology,  and  addresses  potential 
compromises  in  the  ciefintd  requirements  and 
level  of  fideliiy  ider.tified  for  the  subsystem 

The  most  challenging  subsystem  to  effect 
significant  cost  reductions  in  our  design  studies 
was  the  trainer  r;ockpil  Although  tiie  cockpit 
may  not  be  tne  most  costly  subsystem  of  a 
typical  low-cost  trainer  oesign,  it  is  the  core 

t;it;inuiu  wiiicii  ti  (OQnrOiCsrt  of  truirjir.y 

application  or  options  srilected  Ttie  cockpit 
must  faithfully  rep'eseril  ttie  actual  aircraft 
cockpit  III  loiiri,  fit,  and  tunction  as  v/ill  be  stiown 


later.  The  smallest  deviation  (though  possibly 
not  detrimental  to  training)  is  quickly  dete''ted 
by  the  most  casual  of  users  Therafore,  ly 
potential  design  concept  which  could  help 
minimize  costs  must  be  weighed  against  its 
impact  on  cockpit  fidelity  and  ultimately  user 
acceptance. 

Process  -  In  our  cost  analysis  for  the  cockpit 
subsystem,  we  identified  four  significant  cost 
drivers  listed  in  order  of  magnitude; 

1)  Electro-Mechanical  instruments  -  either 
actual  aircraft  or  simulated; 

2)  Displays  -  Multifunction  Displays 
(MFDs),  Radar  Warning  Receiver  (RWR) 
display,  Data  Entry  Display  (DED),  and  pilot 
fault  list  display  (PFLD); 

3)  Controls  or  control  assemblies  -  Pilot 
control  stick  and  transducer,  Throttle  assembly, 
and  rudder  pedal  assembly;  and 

4)  Harnesses/Cables  -  especially  those 
that  support  the  first  three  cost  drivers. 

The  following  list  presents  examples  of  initial 
procurement  costs  for  some  of  the  components 
considered  in  the  identified  cost  drivers; 

Electro- Mechanical  Inst.uments 


Horizontal  Situation  Indicator  (HSI)  225,000 

Attitude  Director  Indicator  (ADi)  $10,300 

Altimeter  $  7,000 

Mach  Airspeed  indicator  $  5,200 

Vertical  Velocity  Indicator  $  4,200 

A.ngle  of  .Attack  $  3,000 

Back  up  ADI  $  3.000 

$62,100 


Per  Cockpit 


Multifunction  Displays  (MFDs)  $10,000 

Radar  Warning  Rei.eiver  (RWR)  S  3.000 

Data  Entry  Display  (DED)  $15,000 

Pilot  Fault  List  Display  (PFLI  $15,000 

$43,000 


Per  Cockpit 

To  ttiese  costs  Viiere  added  initial  spares  cost 
and  a  yearly  replenishment  spares  cost  to 
eslirriate  life  cycie  cost  for  subser|ueni 
comyiorisons  with  attoinate  designs 


Results  -  In  our  analysis  of  alternative  designs 
and  low  cost  tectinolog.es.  we  determined  that 
the  application  of  new  "glass  display" 
technologies  would  have  the  largest  single 
impact  on  the  defined  cost  drivers.  A  broad 
range  of  display  types  was  considered  as 
potential  candidates  for  replacing  the  expensive 
electro-mechanical  instruments  and  displays. 
The  question  was,  "Can  we  make  application  of 
one  or  more  of  these  display  types  to  help 
reduce  cost  and  still  retain  the  high-fidelity 
requirements  of  the  cockpit?"  The  answer  is 
"Yes!" 

PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS  IN  BLENDING 
LOW-COST  WITH  HIGH  FIDELITY 

Seeking  an  Alternative  to  Expensive 
Mechanical  Instruments  and  Displays 

Faced  with  the  high  initial  and  life  cycle  costs 
associated  with  mechanical  instruments  and 
actual  aircraft  display  hardware  (such  as  multi¬ 
function  displays  and  data  entry  displays),  v/e 
proceeded  to  exploie  alternatives. 

Process  -  The  purpose  of  this  phase  of  cur 
design  was  to  determine  the  technical  feasibility 
of  designing  an  F-16  cockpit  trainer  using 
"glass"  components.  The  following  current  off- 
the-shelf  glass  display  devices  were  evaluated. 

-  Thin-Film-Transistor  (TFT)  Displays 

-  Plasma  Displays 

-  Light  Emitting  Diode  (LED)  Displays 

-  Electroluminescent  (EL)  Displays 

-  Cathode  Ray  Tubes  (CRT) 

We  supported  this  analysis  cf  alternative  end 
display  technologies  by  using  existing  laboratory 
instrument  and  indicator  software  and  an 
existing  F-16  part  task  trainer  design  as 
baselines  The  hardware  and  software 
baselines  were  then  modified  to  support  the 
various  alternative  components 

Results  -  Results  of  our  analysis  led  to  ttie 
conclusion  that  color  Cathode  Ray  Tubes 
(CRTs)  offered  the  optimum  solution  for 
implementation  of  a  virtual  instrument  display 
for  the  F-16  cockpit  configuration  We  found 
ft-.’-ii  r-RT  t;  were  available  off  ttie-shell  m  a  Wide 
variety  of  sizes  making  them  easily  adaplatile  to 
the  instrument  panel  geometry  Color  CRT's 
weie  readily  availatrle  fiom  a  wide  variety  r1 


domestic  vendors  reducing  response  time. 
CRT’s  did  not  have  the  narrow  viewing  angle 
restriction  as  did  most  other  devices  evaluated. 
This  was  an  advantage  in  that  the  displays  can 
be  viewed  by  an  instructor  positioned  at  the  side 
of  the  cockpit  as  well  as  the  pilot  in  the  cockpit. 
Finally,  CRT's  were  the  least  expensive  of  all 
other  display  devices.  Other  available  display 
components  or  technologies  had  significant 
shortcomings; 

1.  TFT  displays  had  a  poor  viewing  angle  in 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  axes.  Their  shallow 
depth  required  the  electronics  to  be  packed  into 
a  wide  frame  surrounding  the  display  glass. 
This  compromised  edge  matching  with 
contiguous  displays. 

2.  Plasma  displays  represented  an  emerging 
technology.  However,  commercial  color  plasma 
displays  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  our 
study. 

3  LED  displays  offered  inadequate  resolution 
to  portray  moving  instruments.  Only 
monochromatic  LED  displays  were  available. 

4.  EL  displays  were  found  to  be  mono¬ 
chromatic  only,  with  wide  frames.  However, 
they  were  available  in  a  wide  variety  of  sizes. 

Adapting  a  Virtual  Instrument  Display  to 
Cockpit  Geometry 

Adapting  a  virtual  (or  "glass")  instrument  display 
to  the  F-16  cockpit  proved  to  be  a  real 
challenge.  Unlike  most  aircraft  with  rectangular 
instrument  panels  in  one  plane,  the  F-16  has  a 
T-shaped  instrument  panel  in  multiple  planes. 
A  rather  simple  solution  using  a  single,  large 
monitor  to  display  the  instruments  could  be 
used,  but  we  concluded  the  compromise  to  total 
cockpit  fidelity  would  ultimately  be  unacceptable 
to  the  user.  We  proceeded  with  a  design  using 
smaller,  multiple  CRT's.  To  keep  cost  low,  the 
monitors  had  to  be  commercial,  off-the-shelf 
items. 

Mockup  -  A  proof-of-concept  plywood  mockup 
was  used  to  evaluate  various  CRT  types  and 
configurations.  A  configuration  using  four  small 
color  CRT  displays  proved  to  be  most 
compatible  with  the  F-16  cockpit.  Our  mockup 
showed  this  concept  would  result  in  a  trainer 
design  with  virtually  no  deviation  from  the 
aircraft  cockpit  geometry.  Figure  2  shows  the 


compatibility  of  the  four  CRT's  with  the  F-16 
instmment  panel.  Figure  3  shows  the 
compatibility  of  the  four  CRT  design  concept 
with  the  pilot  instrument  line-of-sight  depression 
angles. 


FIGURE  2 

Monitor/Instrument  Panel  Layout 
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FIGURE  3 

Line-of-Sight  Geometry 


Reducing  Instrument  Swimming  Effect 

A  major  criticism  of  glass  display  technology 
has  been  in  the  ability  to  adequately  reconstruct 
the  fine  detail  in  dynamic  instruments  such  as 
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the  Attitude  Director  Indicator  (ADI)  -nd 
Horizontal  Situation  Indicator  (HSI).  Problems 
that  historically  arise  in  this  application  are  due 
to  achievable  pixel  resolution.  Limitations  exist 
either  in  the  selected  display  generator  and  the 
size  of  the  display  buffer  or  in  the  resolution 
achievable  with  the  selected  display  device 
Impr  /ing  achievable  pixel  resolution  relates 
directly  to  increased  cost  The  problems  are 
manifested  to  the  observer  as  an  inability  to 
resolve  the  fine  detail  (alphanumerics,  vectors, 
etc )  and/or  an  apparent  "swimming"  (aliasing) 
effect  This  latter  problem  is  due  to  pixel 
quantization  which  produces  the  familiar  stair¬ 
step  effect  in  diagonal  lines  drawn  with  a  raster- 
type  display  generator.  The  search  for  a 
solution  to  these  problems  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  choice  of  display  device  from  our  analysis  of 
alternative  "glass  display"  technologies  The 
selected  color  CRT  display  is  a  non-interlaced 
VGA  design  (640  pixels  by  480  lines)  in  a  4  3 
aspect  ratio  providing  approximately  90  pixels 
per  inch  resolution.  This  electronic  res  lution  is 
supported  by  a  display  dot  pitch  of  .^1  inches 
and  a  display  generator  operating  at  VGA 
resolution  VUith  this  CRT  display  placed  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  pile,  design  eye  point 
the  resolution  achieved  v;as  more  than 
adequate  to  resolve  the  detail  in  the  instruments 
evaluated  The  "swimming"  effect  was 
significantly  minimized  by  this  combination  of 
pixel  resolution  and  relative  geometry  Further 
reduction  was  achieved  by  adj  'Sting  the 
brightness  level  of  the  background  fin  (nonnally 
black)  to  a  barely  perceptible  shade  ■  i  grey,  and 
increasing  the  update  rate  of  the  instrume  < 
display  software. 

The  background  fill  value  helped  soften  the 
edges  of  displayed  detail  by  effectively  reducing 
the  contrast  The  increased  update  rate 
minimized  the  discrete  steps  between  eacn 
rervJenng  of  the  instrument  face  producing 
smoother  motion  Although  low  cost  anti¬ 
aliasing  techniques  involving  pixel  replication  or 
bi-lineaf  interpolation  d'd  st'ghtiy  improve  the 
swimming  (aliasing)  effect,  the  resultant  loss  of 
r-  solution  was  unacceptable  Better  anti¬ 
aliasing  techniques  were  judged  to  be  cost 
and/or  performance  prohibitive  In  summary 
the  proposed  solution  to  the  simulation  of  uamer 
mechanical  instruments  and  oispiays  nas  ueen 
extensively  evaluated  by  active  averew 
members  and  judged  to  be  very  acceptable  for 
framing  in;  ludmg  precision  instrumeni  flight 
tasks 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRAINER 
COCKPIT  FIDELITY 

The  challenges  and  solutions  addressed  m  this 
paper  focus  primarily  on  reducing  ccs*  without 
compromising  cockpit  fidelity  More  specifically, 
they  focus  on  the  accurate  replication  of  the 
trainer  cockpit  geometry.  The  p.actical  benefit 
of  achieving  accurate  trainer  cockpit  geometry 
is  to  gain  long  term  user  acceptance  of  the 
device  Military  aircrews  seem  to  accept 
avionics  familiarization  trainers  ard  procedural 
trainers  that  violate  cockpit  geometry  As  soon 
as  (he  familiarization  training  is  over  and  tfie 
procedural  tasks  learned,  these  lesser  fidelity 
trainers  are  relegated  to  the  squadron  storage 
room  But  when  the  training  device  is  designed 
to  simulate  flight,  that's  when  the  tynical  aircrew 
will  demand  high  fidelity  cockpit  geometry. 


Design  Eyepoint 

Ail  Diane  cockpits  are  designed  based  on  a 
dtMgn  eyepoint  -  the  eye  location  of  the 
mythical  "90%  r.ian"  when  sitting  in  the  cockpit. 
Human  factors  tiigineeis  make  careers  out  o' 
designing  ergonomically  efficient  cockpits 
Every  display  and  control  has  its  position  based 
on  the  airplane  design  eyepoint.  For  example, 
in  fighter  aircraft,  ttie  head-up  display  (HUD) 
plays  a  critical  role  in  weapons  delivery 
Indeed,  some  pilots  consider  the  HUD  to  be  tne 
primary  instrumeni  in  the  F-16.  The  HUD's 
display  and  functionality  are  based  on  the 
design  eyepoint  The  airplane  boresight. 
traditionally  used  as  a  backup  weapons  delivery 
iTiode,  IS  based  on  viewing  from  me  design 
eyepoint  through  the  HUD  The  (light  path 
marker,  a  HUD  symbol  displaying  the  airplane's 
path  through  the  an,  must  be  viewed  from  the 
design  eyepoint 

The  flight  instruments  are  positioned  and 
organized  from  the  design  eyepoint  in  a  way 
that  Supports  eflicieni  viewing  by  the  pilot.  The 
pilot's  "instrument  scan  pattern"  is  a  behavior  he 
develops  over  many  hours  of  dying  a  particular 
airplane  This  behavior  becomes  second  i.alure 
to  the  point  that  he  does  it  without  thinking  A 
cockpit  trainer  which  simulates  flight  must 
support  this  critical  learneo  oen^vioi  pariein  To 
do  so.  the  trainer's  cockpit  geometry  must  be 
based  on  the  airplane's  design  eyepoint  Figure 
3  shows  the  F-16  inslrumeiit  panel  liiie-oi-sight 
depression  from  the  design  eyepoint  The  pilot's 


outside  visual  FOR  is  based  on  the  airplane's 
design  eyepoint.  A  cockpit  trainer's  visual 
simulation  FOR  must  also  be  based  from  the 
design  eyepoint  Foi  example,  the  pilot's  line- 
of-sight  (LOS)  over  the  nose  and  canopy  rail  is 
critical  for  v;eapons  delivery  and  landing 
training.  If  a  trainer  does  not  accurately 
replicate  LOS  geometry,  it  will  violate  previously 
learned  behavior  patterns  History  shows  that 
any  cockpit  trainer  which  is  designed  to  simulate 
flight,  but  which  violates  the  concept  of  design 
eye  geometry,  is  doomed  to  controversy  and, 
ultimately,  rejection  by  the  user 

Pilot  s  Seat 

The  pilot's  seat  in  the  cockpit  trainer  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  design  eyepoint,  and 
is,  therefore,  just  as  critical  in  tiainer  design 
Our  experience  indicates  that  a  pilot's  first  act 
on  sitting  m  a  cockpit  trainer  is  to  adjust  the 
seat.  What  he  is  subconsciously  doing  is 
positioning  his  eyes  at  the  aircraft  design 
eyepoint  (or  his  personally  established  deviation 
relative  to  the  design  eyepoint)  We  concluded 
that  an  accurate  replication  of  the  aircraft  seat, 
position,  inclination,  and  adjustment  envelope 
was  just  as  critical  as  design  eye  geometry  in  a 
low-cost  trainer  Why  design  the  trainer  cockpit 
based  on  design  eye  geometry  if  the  pilot  can't 
position  his  eyes  to  his  customary  location 
relative  to  the  design  eye?  Accurate  geometric 
replication  of  the  seat  functional  controls  was 
necessary  to  support  emergency  procedures 
Accurate  location  and  feel  of  ttie  ejection  handle 
and  inertial  reel  locking  lever  were  necessary  to 
support  Virtually  unconscious  behaviors  in 
emergency  conditions 

Stick,  Throttle,  and  Rudder  Controls 

The  stick  and  throttle  in  today's  high 
performance  fighter  aircraft  do  much  more  than 
move  the  flight  controls  and  change  engine 
thrust.  They  also  are  used  to  control  weapons 
employment,  avionics  function,  and 
communications  The  days  of  a  simple  pickle 
button  on  the  stick  and  radio  mike  button  on  the 
throttle  are  long  gone  For  exaniple,  the  Block 
50  F-16  stick  and  throttle  grips  have  a  total  of 
16  multiple  position  switches.  These  switches 
are  designed  to  be  selected  by  tactile 
identification  without  disiractiiig  from  the  pilot's 
visual  tasks  Accurate  tactile  fidelity  and 
gecmetric  replication  of  the  stick  and  throttle 
were  critical  design  criteria  for  our  trainer 


Our  design  analysis  showed  that  rudder  pedal 
form  and  function  were  also  critical  to  our 
design.  While  the  rudder  is  seldom  used  in 
routine  F-16  flight,  its  use  is  required  for  takeoff, 
landing,  and  some  emergency  procedures 
training  Pilot  input  to  the  design  required  that 
we  provide  a  rudder  pedal  adjust  mechanism  to 
permit  full  rudder  pedal  movement  and 
authority. 

Instrument-Mounted  Switches  and  Controls 

As  our  glass  virtual  instrument  display  design 
matured,  an  associated  problem  evolved  which 
directly  Impacted  cockpit  fidelity  and 
functionality  The  problem  was  how  to 
accommodate  instrument-mounted  sv/itches  and 
controls  on  a  glass-faced  CRT'  Our  research 
into  user  requirements  found  that  it  would  be 
unacceptable  for  the  pilot  to  reach  outside  the 
trainer  cockpit  to  make  control  inputs  that  would 
be  made  on  the  Instrumenl  panel  in  the 
airplane  For  example,  a  rotary  control  device 
on  the  face  of  the  HSI  is  used  to  set  the  desired 
course  on  the  instrument  Feedback  from  users 
indicated  it  would  not  be  acceptable  for  the  pilot 
to  make  the  HSI  course  adjustment  by  making 
an  input  Ihrougti  a  trainer  control  panel  outside 
the  cockpit, 

A  solution  to  this  problem  v/as  found  by 
designing  thin  form-fitting  aluminum  bezels  that 
overlaid  the  CRTs  The  bezels  accurately 
depict  and  simulate  the  forv/ard  instrument 
console.  The  bezels  incorporate  very  low  profile 
controls  to  provide  normal  instrument  control 
functions  The  bezel  overlays  swing  away  from 
the  CRTs  to  facilitate  maintenance  Figure  4 
shows  two  of  the  bezels  swung  dc'.vn  to  reveal 
the  CRTs. 

PRACTICAL  BENEFITS  OF  THESE 
SOLUTIONS 

The  use  of  the  alternative  virtual  instiument 
display  system  to  replace  electro-mechanical 
instruments  and  cockpit  display  hardware  is  a 
good  example  application  of  a  lov/-cost 
technology  But  what  are  the  real  benefits  of 
this  exercise?  Does  it  just  produ.j  another 
novel  cockpit  trainer  design?  We  identified 
three  categories  that  v/ould  tielp  establish 
comparisons  between  ttie  new  cockpit  design 
approach  and  a  classical  approach  These 
categories  are  cost  (initial  and  life  cycle) 
reliability,  and  configurability 


FIGURE  4  -  Instrument  Panel  Bezels  Swung  Down 


Cost  Comparison 

A  cost  comparison  based  on  10  cockpits  over  a 
10-year  life  cycle  was  conducted  between  the 
two  design  approaches.  All  component  and 
fabrication  costs  for  an  initial  buy  were  well 
established  using  actual  published  off-the-shelf 
prices  for  procured  components  and  actual 
fabrication  costs  for  accommodating  the  new 
virtual  display  hardware.  Costs  for  initial  spares 
and  replenishment  spares  were  estimated  based 
on  historical  data.  The  result  of  the  cost 
comparison  is  summarized  in  Figure  5. 

Reliability  Comparison 

The  reliability  comparison  is  based  on  published 
mean  time  between  failure  (MTBF)  data  for  the 
major  components  and  a  measure  of  the 
relative  complexity  between  the  two  designs. 
The  virtual  display  design  eliminates  over  40% 
of  the  (hecliieal  and  mechanical  components 


and  cables  associated  with  a  typical  trainer 
cockpit.  Both  measures  indicate  a  higher 
reliability  for  the  virtual  instrument  display 
design  over  the  classical  design.  The  results  of 
these  comparisons  are  summarized  on  Figure  6. 


Cost  Comparison  (10  cockpits  over  10-year  period) 


Virtual 

Classical 

Delia 

Display 

Initial  Cost  (per  cockpit) 

$34,600 

$71,407 

$36,870 

Initial  Spares  (per  cockpit) 

$32,500 

$61,617 

$29,117 

Replenishment  Spares/Yr 
(based  on  15%  factor) 

$4,875 

$9,243 

$4,363 

10  Cockpits  over  10-years 

$1,158,500 

$2,254,540 

$1,096,040 

Net  Savings; 

Initial  Buy  -  $660K 
Out-Year  Spares  -  $436K 
Total  Life  Cycle  Savings  -  $1 .1M 


FIGURE  5  -  The  Virtual  Instrument  Display 
System  Shows  a  Cost  Savings  Benefit 
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FIGURE  6  -  The  Virtual  Instrument  Display 
System  Indicates  a  Reliability  Benefit 


Configurability  Comparison 

The  virtue!  instrument  display  system  provided 
the  additional  benefit  of  configuiability  due  to 
the  flexibility  in  the  multi-CRT  design  and  bezel 
concept  and  the  software  controllability  of  the 
displays.  The  differences  in  instrument  console 
geometry,  such  as  exists  between  the  F-16A 
model  and  F-16C  model  cockpits  can  be 


accommodated  by  proper  placement  of  the  four- 
CRT  array  and  appropriate  bezel  design. 
Different  instrumentation  in  the  cockpit,  such  as 
a  needle  and  dial  Vertical  Velocity  Indicator 
(Wl)  versus  a  tape  Wl  can  be  supported 
through  a  simple  software  change.  Similar 
modifications  to  a  classical  cockpit  would 
require  not  only  extensive  hardware  design 
modification,  but  numerous  changes  to  the 
instrument  suite,  display  suite  and 
computer/cockpit  interface 

CONCLUSION 

This  paper  summarizes  three  years  of  data 
acquisition,  analysis,  and  design.  Our  overall 
objective  of  this  activity  was  to  determine  the 
feasib.'ity  of  providing  the  military  customer  low- 
cost.  high-fidelity  flight  simulation  training  in  the 
near  future.  We  have  successfully 
demonstrated  our  specific  project  objectives  of 
maximizing  fidelity  and  availability,  and 
minimizing  cost  in  a  unit-level  trainer.  In 
addition,  we  realized  another  benefit  of 
achieving  system  flexibility  through 
reconfigurability.  We  have  concluded  that  the 
future  of  low-cost,  edge-of-the-envelope,  flight 
simulation  training  for  the  military  aircrew  is 
available  by  way  of  this  described  approach. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  dynamics  involved  in  the  training  system  marketplace  ot  today  are  dictating  the  neeo  for  major 
changes  in  the  way  organizations  specify,  develop,  and  maintain  training  systems.  One  of  the  key  areas 
affected  by  these  changes  is  the  system  and  software  architecture  of  training  systems.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  increased  attention  that  has  been  placed  on  architectures  by  recent  initiatives  (e.g.  Structural 
Model,  Mod  Sim,  STARS,  DIS,  ARPA  DSSA,  etc.).  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  enrphasis,  not  the 
ieasl  c.  which  i$  a  desire  to  produn®  training  systems  ?t  least  possible  cost  while  providing  taste,  iii.'.o 
to  market  and  higher  quality  An  architecture  for  training  systems  can  be  a  framework  to  enable  cost 
reduction,  reusability,  and  standardization. 

We  deri''e  a  set  of  attributes  which  we  believe  characterize  a  "good"  software  architecture.  We  discuss 
an  architecture  developed  by  Boeing  Defense  &  Space  Group,  the  Domain  Architecture  for  Reuse  in 
Training  Systems  (DARTS)  and  evaluate  DARTS  against  these  criteria.  We  also  discuss  the  role  of 
DARTS  in  megaprogramming,  part  of  the  ARPA  STARS  initiative,  and  suggest  that  DARTS  is  a  suitable 
architecture  (or  achieving  the  STARS  vision  of  process-driven  reuse. 
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WHAT  IS  AN  ARCHITECTURE?  WHAT  IS  A  "GOOD"  ARCHITECTURE 


An  architecture,  as  we  intend  to  use  the  term, 
consists  of  (a)  a  partitioning  strategy  and  (b)  a 
coordination  strategy.  The  partitioning  strategy 
leads  to  dividing  the  entire  system  into  discrete, 
non-overlapping  parts  or  components.  The 
coordination  strategy  leads  to  explicitly  defined 
interfaces  between  those  parts. 

These  two  strategies  provide  an  engineering 
approach  to  bridging  the  gap  between  the  system 
as  a  whole  (as  represented  by  its  specification) 
and  the  design  (the  plan  to  build  the  product  from 
primitive  parts,  such  as  computer  instructions, 
metal  struts,  and  switches). 

The  reach  of  an  architecture  can  extend  from  a 
single  system  (an  architecture  that  solves  a  unique 
product  problem)  to  an  entire  family  or  product  line 
of  systems.  In  the  latter  case,  once  the 
partitioning  methods  and  coordination  rules  are 
determined,  multiple  products  can  be  generated 
using  the  same  methods  and  rules. 

By  the  definition  we  are  offering,  the  Software 
Engineering  Institute's  (SEI's)  Air  Vehicle 
Structural  Model  (AVSM)''^  and  the  HAVE 
MODULE  Modular  Simulator  (Mod  Sim)^  fit  into  our 
discussion  of  architectures. 

Because  the  architecture  will  determine  both  the 
list  of  parts  for  a  particular  product  and  the 
coordination  between  those  parts  (their  size  and 
shape,  among  other  things)  the  architecture 
chosen  for  a  particular  training  system  has  a 
decisive  impact  on  reuse.  We  have  observed**  that 
software  parts  which  were  developed  under  one 
architecture  were  adapted  only  with  great  difficulty 
to  serve  in  another  architecture.  When  the 
architectures  are  significantly  different,  we  have 
concluded  that  redevelopment  is  more  cost- 
r;llrx;tivo  than  re-coding.*’ 


If  architectures  are  different  from  one  another,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  say  that  one  architecture  is 
better  or  worse  than  another  in  some  meaningful 
sense.  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  very  little  in 
either  the  training  systems  literature  or  the 
software  engineering  literature  on  what  makes  one 
architecture  better  than  another.  There  are 
assertions  that  one  architecture  or  another  is  a 
"good  thing,"  but  there  is  little  public  scrutiny  of 
criteria. 

We  will  offer  the  following  characteristics  against 
which  software  architectures  can  be  measured. 
Since  we  are  about  to  describe  a  specific  software 
architecture,  the  Domain  Architecture  for  Reuse  in 
Training  Systems  (DARTS),  these  criteria  may  be 
unconsciously  biased  toward  DARTS.  However, 
we  have  attempted  to  establish  a  widely 
acceptable  set  of  criteria. 

A  good  architecture  can  be  leveraged.  It  must 
show  promise  of  lasting  beyond  present  programs, 
rather  than  being  a  quick  fix  of  specific  current 
problems.  It  must  be  adaptable  to  easily  fit  many 
development  methods.  It  must  promote  the 
highest  levels  of  reuse  maturity.  It  must  hold  up  to 
changing  requirements.  And  it  must  be  scalable 
across  a  significant  portion  of  the  training  systems 
domain. 

A  good  architecture  promotes  system 
understanding.  It  must  "look  like"  the  problem 
space  in  some  significant  sense.  It  must  be  clear, 
and  it  must  clearly  meet  both  user  and  end 
customer  requirements.  Its  quality  and  style 
should  match  what  are  considered  sound  systems 
and  software  engineering  principles. 

A  good  architecture  is  rational.  It  should 
promote  and  support  a  repeatable  and  improvable 
process  for  building  out  a  specific  member  of  the 
family. 


A  good  architecture  is  affordable.  It  must  be 
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"Gllicient  enough"  in  bolh  'i.me  and  memory.  It  With  help  from  the  SEI,  we  were  able  to  realize 
must  suppon  large-scale  cost  and  schedule  what  it  was  that  we  needed  to  develop;  an 
inipiovcmonts  m  bolh  the  short  term  and  the  long  architecture  which  captured  both  the  reusable  form 
term  And  it  must  have  “^een  defined,  published,  of  a  structural  model  and  the  reusable  content  of 
and  demonstrated  to  work  in  order  to  reduce  risk.  Mod  Sim. 

A  good  architecture  is  a  good  citizen.  It  should  The  resulting  software  architecture,  DARTS,  was 
not  Violate  company  or  customer  standards,  it  developed  as  the  domain-specific  software 
should  be  broadly  accepted  or  acceptable  m  the  architecture  (DSSA)  for  the  Air  Vehicle  Training 
training  systems  and  customer  community.  It  System  (AVTS)  used  by  the  Navy/STARS  1993 
should  be  available  m  the  public  domain  rather  demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  rnega- 
than  being  bound  to  a  proprietary  hardware  or  programming 
soltv,/are  system  It  should  meet  the  emerging 

Iramcwork  criteria  ahiculated  by  the  ARPA  DSSA  Characteristics  Adapted  From  Mod  Sim; 
proiect  And  it  should  take  advantage  of  military 

and  international  standards  like  the  Ada  Several  features  of  ttie  Mod  Sim  architecture  are 

programming  language  and  ISO  comm.umcations  incorporated  in  DARTS: 

protocols 

•  DARTS  is  based  on  the  notion  of  a  generic 
HISTORY  OF  DARTS  laght  simulator  that  is  capable  of  being  adapted 

into  any  present  or  foreseeable  training  simulator. 
Boeing  Defense  &  Space  Group  had  participated  The  generic  simulator  is  partitioned  into 
m  the  Ada  Simulation  Validation  Program  (ASVP)  approximately  125  air  vehicle  Functions  or  areas  of 
wtiere  the  term  "structural  modei""  was  first  capability, 
introduced  to  industry  We  had  also  participated  in 

Mod  Sim""  Irom  the  beginning  of  the  program  •  Each  ol  these  Functions  is  assigned  to  one  of 

through  our  role  as  the  prime  conlractoi  loi  the  twelve  Segments  (see  Figure  1). 

demonstration  validation  phase  When  wo  had  a  •  A  Segment  is  characterized  as  being  coherent 

preview  of  structural  modeling  at  ttv,  SEI,  we  were  internally  and  loosely  coupled  externally.  That  is, 

anxious  to  reconcile  the  two,  if  that  were  possible,  the  Functions  assigned  to  a  Segment  ""go  together" 


Ftgure  1  DAtUS  Segnicnls 


Fortunately.  ASVP  provided  a  common  starting  in  the  sense  that  there  are  data  flow,  execution 
point  order,  or  other  dependencies  between  them. 

Functions  assigned  to  different  Segments,  on  the 
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other  hind,  do  not  "go  together"  in  this  sense  and 
may  execute  independently  of  Functions  in  other 
Segments,  except  that  Itiey  may  produce  data  for 
or  consume  data  from  those  Functions 

•  Segments  have  a  clearly  dofineo  set  of 
intoifaces  vvilli  one  another  The  generic  interface 
definitions,  which  are  maintained  as  compilable 
Ada  code  and  which  are  adaptable  to  the 
requirements  of  a  specific  training  system,  define 
ttie  only  means  by  which  Segments  may 
cominunicato  with  one  another. 

To  summarize  the  first  four  points  a  sizable  block 
of  systems  engineering  work  was  done  on  ^/.od 
Sim  and  its  loltow-ons  This  work  was  subjected  to 
an  industry-wide  review  process  and  evaluated  via 
a  demonstration  project.  There  is  a  defined 
process  for  adapting  this  work  to  virtually  all  kinds 
of  smiulators 

In  our  conversations  with  the  Software  Productivity 
Consortium  (SPC)  and  STARS,  it  became  clear 
that  this  reusable  systems  engineering  and  its 
work  products  are  very  similar  to  the  processes  we 
now  call  Domain  EngineenngT 

•  DARTS  retains  the  message-based 
communication  method  between  Segments 
pioneered  on  Mod  Sim  Message-based 
communications  have  a  certain  safety  factor  which 
IS  absent  m  shared-memory  architectures.  Imagine 
ttie  lollowmg  scenario:  variable  x  is  computed  by  a 
Segment  running  in  another  CPU  Your  Segment 
executes  the  lollowmg  code 

Y  :=  SharGd_Meroory . X; 

D,-\  O  ^  W  ^  r  1  - 

Z  :=  Shared_Meniory  .  X; 
if  (Y  /=  2)  then 

StrikG_Pilot_Repeatedly_ 
With_Control_Colunvn; 
end  if; 

In  a  shared-memory  arcluteclure,  it  the  other 
Segment  changes  variable  x  while  this  Segment  is 
Dolipg]_Something_Else,  the  pilot  might  become 
unhappy'  In  a  message-based  architecture  like 
DARTS  on  ttie  other  hand,  variables  are  only 
updated  when  the  application  program  requests 
lh.31  Itiou  ho  ijnrlalert 

fdessage  based  communication  is  not  the  only 
sate  rnuclianism  tor  avoiding  the  situation  above. 


The  SEI's  AVSM,  lor  example,  has  a  data 
synchronization  mechanism  at  the  start  o(  each 
frame  which  accomplishes  the  same  thing. 
Nevehheless,  shared  memory  often  ties  the  builder 
ol  a  training  system  to  one  or  a  handlul  of  vendors 
of  shared  memory  hardware.  We  believe 
message  based  communication  is  a  more  general 
solution.  We  also  understand  that  achieving 
universal  agreement  on  this  point  is  unlikely 

Mod  Sim  Characteristics  Discarded  in  DARTS 

A  few  features  of  the  original  Mod  Sim  architecture 
imposed  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
implementors,  and  were  replaced  in  DARTS; 

•  Basic  Mod  Sim  divided  a  trainer  into  twelve 
separate  boxes,  called  Modules.  Because  DARTS 
ought  to  work  on  any  computer  system  or 
combination  of  computer  systems,  we  discarded 
the  notion  of  one  Segment  per  box  (or  Module) 
Instead,  we  distinguished  between  Segments 
(closely  coupled  cottware  systems)  and  Modules 
(computational  systems)  so  that  any  number  of 
Segments  could  reside  in  a  Module.  The  current 
version  of  the  Mod  Sim  specifications  have 
dciopied  tins  coi'iveiTiion  uS  well. 

•  Mod  Sim  Segments  communicated  with  one 
another  over  a  fiber-optic  network.  This  capability 
is  still  available  lor  communication  between 
Segments  which  reside  in  different  Modules,  but 
lor  Segments  in  the  same  Module,  it  makes  sense 
to  communicate  through  shared  memory. 

The  wrong  way  to  do  this  is  to  require  individual 
Segments  to  know  where  they  are  and  where  other 
Segments  are,  so  that  they  can  use  shared 
memory  for  some  communications  and  liber  optics 
for  others  The  right  way,  in  our  opinion,  is  to 
create  the  concept  ot  a  Viilual  Network  (VNET).  A 
Segment  simply  calls  "Put"  or  "Get"  indicating  that 
It  wants  to  give  data  to  other  Segments  or  get  data 
from  other  Segments  it  is  up  to  the  VNET 
software  to  determine  how  to  transfer  the  data 


Characteristics  Adapted  From  Structural  Model 

The  internal  workings  ol  a  given  Segment  are 
irrei'want  to  the  operation  ol  a  "classic"  Mod  Sim. 
So  long  as  the  Segments  meet  their  interlace 
requirements,  any  internal  architecture  can  be 
used 

Note  that  requiring  standard  interlaces  is  not  the 
issue  Having  standard  interlaces  makes  it  quite 
simple,  tor  example,  to  subcontract  and 
subsequently  accept  one  or  mere  Segments  on  the 
simulator  In  the  Mod  Sim  demonstration,  we 
produced  only  two  ol  the  eleven  Segments, 
subcontracting  the  ottier  nine  This  capability  was 
retained  m  DARTS 

Bui  lo  assert  ttiat  the  internal  wo4!:'gc  cl  a 
Segment  don't  matter  is  to  assert  that  any 
aiclnlectuie  is  as  good  as  any  other,  which  is 
contiary  to  our  thesis  Accordingly,  with  only  a  lew 
modiiications  that  we  describe  below,  we 
incoiporated  the  SEl's  AVSM  into  our  Modules 
and  Segments 

THE  DARTS  ARCHITECTURE 

An  overview  ot  DARTS  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  A 
training  system  is  divided  into  Segments: 
Segments  are  divided  into  Subsystems;  and 
Subsystems  are  divided  into  Components. 
Segments  are  grouped  together  into  Modules. 
Note  that  the  analysis  that  produces  the  final 
arctiitccluro  begins  with  functional  decomposition 
and  ends  with  what  can  sensibly  be  described  as 
objects 

Is  the  DARTS  analysis  methodology  "real"  Object 
Oriented  Design  (OOD)?  In  one  sense  it  certainly 
IS.  Since  the  leal  nodes  are  what  anyone  v/ould 
describe  as  "objects"  On  the  other  hand,  since 
DARTS  begins  with  a  functional  decomposition,  it 
IS  occasionally  necessary  to  divide  the  function  of 
a  Component  into  several  Segments  For 
example,  a  hydraulic  pump  Component  may  exist 
m  the  Flight  Station  Segment  to  produce  the 
simulation  of  hydraulic  fluid  flows,  while  a  hydraulic 
pump  Component  niay  also  be  required  in  the 
Physical  Cues  Segment  whose  only  function  is  to 
simulate  the  sound  of  the  pump's  operation 

VVe  tiave  preferred  to  use  the  term  "Object 


Abstracted  Design,"  and  we  follow  those  who  view 
the  applicability  ol  pure  OOD  lo  training  systems 
design  with  some  skepticism'.  Rich  McCabe  of  the 
Software  Productivity  Consortium  gave  an  insight 
which  may  temper  some  of  the  passions  aroused 
by  this  issue;  as  a  rule,  functions  in  the  real  world 
are  accomplished,  not  by  spirits  or  demons,  but  by 
objects.®  To  found  a  systenis  engineering  practice 
on  this  cornmonsense  notion  seems  at  least 
defensible 

Module  Executive 

There  is  one  Module  Executive  for  every  Module 
(computational  system)  All  operating  system  and 
haidware  dependent  functions  such  as  interrupt, 
task  suspend  and  resume,  and  so  on,  are  located 
here  The  Module  Executive  "causes"  the 
Segment  Executives  to  execute.  This  is  kept 
deliberately  ambiguous,  since  the  right  way  of 
doing  this  on  a  given  program  may  be  to  call  the 
Segment  Executives  as  subprograms,  or  it  may  bo 
to  schedule  their  execution  as  independent  tasks. 
Because  data  flow  between  the  Module  Executive 
and  Segment  Executives  is  one-way  and  small 
(the  clock  tick  message  passes  from  the  Module 
Executive  lo  its  Segment  Executives),  it  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  ot  implementing  the  right  choice 
for  a  program. 

Segment  Executive 

The  Segm.ent  Executives  are  responsible  for  all 
communications  over  the  VNET  apart  from  the 
clock  tick  message.  By  isolating  the  VNET 
communications  functions  in  the  Segment 
Executives,  the  lower-level  elements  (Subsystem 
Controller  and  Component)  may  be  reused  from 
Similar  software  for  other  architectures.  All  data 
contained  in  messages  (that  is,  all  data  defined  in 
the  adapted  DARTS  Interlace  Specifications)  flows 
through  the  Segment  Executives  between  the 
VNET  and  lower  level  elements 

The  Segment  Executives  are  also  responsible  for 
mode  and  state  control  logic  (total  freeze, 
reposition,  run  mode,  and  so  on). 

The  Segment  Executives  schedule  the  execution 
of  their  Subsystem  Controllers  by  using  a 
scheduling  table  mechanism  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  AVSM.  A  diiierence  between  QahTS  ana  me 
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Figure  2.  Domain  Architecture  for  Reuse  in  Training  Systems  Overview 


AVSM  is  that  functions  such  as  malfunction 
insertion  and  mode/state  change  which  the  AVSM 
handles  through  a  separate  aperiodic  scheduling 
thread  are  handled  in  the  main  execution  thread  in 
DARTS:  a  mode  or  state  change  message  in 
DARTS  is  a  message  like  any  other,  though  it  is 
processed  by  the  Segment  Executives.  Because  of 
the  way  the  AVSM  does  aperiodic  execution,  this 
is  not  a  large  or  significant  change. 

The  Segment  Executives  in  DARTS  call  upon  the 
appropriate  aperiodic  entries  in  each  of  the 
Subsystem  Controllers,  based  on  the  receipt  of  the 
appropriate  control  messages  through  the  VNET. 

Subsystems  and  Subsystem  Controllers 

Subsystems  correspond  to  the  Functions  allocated 
to  Segments  in  the  Mod  Sim  architecture.  Though 
the  analysis  has  been  completed  on  only  half  the 
Segments  so  far,  it  appears  that  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  for  other  Segments. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  must  be  raised  that 
more  than  one  Subsystem  will  be  required  to 
implement  a  given  Function.  There  is  no  structural 
impediment  to  doing  this  in  DARTS. 

Subsystem  Controllers  are  implemented  as  in  the 
AVSM.  In  the  AVSM  data  flows  out  of 
Subsystems  through  a  shared  memory  based 


Export  Area,  while  in  DARTS  (largely  because  of 
the  correspondence  between  Subsystems  and 
interface  messages)  the  Segment  Executive 
provides  the  Subsystem  Controller  with  data  from 
messages  and  builds  messages  to  send  to  the 
VNET. 

All  data  flow  between  Subsystems  takes  place 
through  buffers  maintained  in  the  Segment 
Executives. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  Components  to  provide  "safe"  input 
values  for  themselves.  Thus,  the  Initialize  entry  for 
each  Component  provides  both  input  and  output 
data.  Once  the  Component  has  executed  its 
Initialize  function,  it  may  execute  without  error 
even  though  no  input  data  has  yet  arrived  over  the 
VNET.  This  eliminates  all  worries  about  which 
Components  or  Subsystems  need  to  execute 
before  others  in  order  to  avoid  erroneous  data 
being  processed. 

The  VNET  provides  information  to  the  Import 
function  as  to  whether  or  not  new  data  has  been 
received  since  the  last  iteration.  DARTS  takes 
advantage  of  this  by  only  copying  data  from 
message  buffers  when  new  data  has  been 
received.  This  new-data  information  is  not 
available  in  the  AVSM. 


Components 

As  in  iho  AVSM,  the  lowest  level  element  is  called 
the  Component  Cach  of  the  Components 
conesponds  to  an  Obiect  in  the  OOD  sense 
Thus,  a  Hydiaulics  Subsystem  may  consist  of 
f’ump.  Valve  and  f^esorvoir  Components 
However,  the  Hydraulics  Subsystem  may  contain 
Components  such  as  Flows,  Bleeds  and  Pressures 
which  are  less  clearly  objects.  Nevertheless,  these 
"(unction  objects"  are  assigned  to  Components  so 
(hat  the  Subsystem  Controller  only  needs  to 
conlam  "g'uo"  logic  between  the  Components 

In  DARIS.  as  m  the  AVSM,  all  Knowledge  about 
the  operation  and  slate  ol  Components  is 
contained  within  the  Coniponents  And  no 
knowledge  about  the  external  environment 
(Simulation  control  commands,  presence  or 
absence  ol  other  Components,  computational 
environmoni)  is  contained  within  tne  Components. 
Components  compute  the  state  of  the  objects  they 
simulate  m  a  purely  abstract,  and  therefore 
reusable,  manner.  These  rules,  which  are  among 
(ho  most  attractive  feature?  of  the  Sfriicturai 
Model,  comprise  "Knowledge  firewalls". 

Just  as  in  ihc  AVSM,  all  data  flow  between 
Componenis  takes  place  through  the  subprogram 
calls  for  each  of  ihe  entries  in  the  Components. 
As  Itie  SEI  points  out,  this  set  ol  entries  is  both 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  permit  the  knowledge 
fiicwaiis  described  above  to  operate 

MEGAPROGRAMMING  AND  DARTS 

A  team  has  been  assembled  con''isling  of  ARPA, 
NAVAIR,  NTSC,  Boeing,  DOAL  Inc  ,  and  the  SPC 
to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  the  concept  of 
mogaprogramming  to  Ihe  training  system  domain, 
and,  as  pan  ol  the  process,  to  evaluate  DARTS  as 
a  domain  architecture  for  achieving  reuse  in  the 
context  o(  megaprogramming 

As  dotmed  by  STARS,  megaprogramming  is  "the 
practice  of  building  and  evolving  computer 
soltware  component  by  component. 
Megaprogramming  builds  on  Ihe  processes  and 
technologies  of  software  reuse,  software 
engineering  environments,  sollwU'  architecture 
engineering,  and  applicalion  general  i  m  oraer  to 
provide  a  component  oriented  product 

To  realize  a  quantum  improvement  in  the  way 


sotiwarointonsive  systems  are  developed, 
megaprogramming  envisions  two  distinct  but 
cooperating  lilecydes,  corresponding  to  ttio  family 
ct  systems  (product  line,  domain)  and  to  the 
specific  system  (product)  respectively. 

Ardiitecture  becomes  a  key  umlying  feature  ol  the 
product  line  lifecycle,  while  processes  tor  its  use 
are  the  driver  lor  the  product  or  project  lifecycle 

The  processes  which  drive  the  product  line 
lilecycle  are  collectively  known  as  domain 
engineering  and  include  not  only  the  lamihar  notion 
of  domain  analysis,  but  extend  to  managing  the 
product  line  investment,  creating  reusable  assets 
(processes  and  components)  and  supporting 
multiple  projects  that  use  those  domain  assets 

Under  megaprogramming,  the  process  of  building 
a  specific  system  is  referred  to  as  application 
engineering  Acliieving  the  quantum  improvement 
expected  by  megaprogramming  comes  primarily 
through  leveraging  the  processes,  componenis, 
and  technology  assets  developed  under  the 
domain  engineering  investment  oflorl  to  produce 
ingividiial  products  very  uniformly,  quickly,  and  at 
the  lowest  cosi  per  produa. 

The  heart  of  this  investment  in  domain  assets  is  to 
pre-position  all  ol  the  commonality  among 
members  ot  the  family  along  with  processes  for 
adding  values  for  the  defined  variability  among  all 
possible  members  ol  the  lamily.  For  example,  all 
Operational  Flight  Trainers  simulate  aircraft 
engines,  while  the  number  of  engines  varies  from 
aircraft  to  aircraft 

uomaiii  engir.ecnng  work  products  are  bemg 
developed  lor  the  Air  Vehicle  Training  System 
(AVTS)  domain  based  on  the  DARTS  architecture. 
The  work  products  follow  the  SPC  Synthesis 
guidelines  and  are  derived  from  the  DARTS 
architecture. 

Each  ot  the  DARTS  Segments  has  been  defined 
as  a  domain  and  specified  with  (a)  a  decision 
model  lor  capturing  Ihe  variability  of  Ihe  domain, 
(b)  product  requirements  tor  representing  the 
adaptable  requirements,  (c)  product  design  for 
representing  the  tailorable  design  data,  and  (d) 
process  speciiication  mat  guiaes  tne  application 
engineer  through  the  instantiation  ol  an  instance  of 
ttie  domain 


The  final  step  of  the  domain  engineering  process  is 
to  implement  the  domain  (i.e.,  adaptable  code  and 
documents  and  information  for  their  generation)  so 
that  the  application  engineer  can  generate  the 
products  for  a  given  program. 

Within  the  domain  of  each  Segment,  DARTS 
guided  the  domain  analysis  and  each  of  the  work 
products.  Generally,  Functions  re-used  from  Mod 
Sim  became  DARTS  Subsystems,  and 
Components  were  derived  for  each  of  the 
Subsystems. 

These  work  products  are  being  incorporated  into  a 
Software  Engineering  Environment  that  will  be 
used  by  application  engineers  to  construct  a  T-34C 
Flight  Instrument  Trainer  (FIT).  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  demonstration  effort  is  to  show  the 
benefits  of  megaprogramming  on  a  real-world  air 
vehicle  training  device. 

DARTS  support  of  and  conformance  to 
megaprogramming  has  been  recognized  in  its 
adoption  by  the  Navy/STARS  demonstration 
project.  DARTS  is  specific  to  a  domain;  in  this 
case,  the  product  line  of  air  vehicle  training 
systems.  With  sponsorship  from  ARPA,  the 
engineering  data  foundation  of  DARTS  is  being 
validated  by  subjecting  it  to  a  formal,  defined 
domain  engineering  process  authored  by  the 
SPC.®  Using  the  SPC's  domain  engineering 
process,  DARTS  is  being  configured  to  support 
high  leverage  reuse  in  the  form  of  domain 
commonality  and  variability.  Again,  using  the 
SPC's  domain  engineering  methodology,  DARTS 
is  being  extended  to  include  defined  processes  for 
building  out  any  member  of  the  air  vehicle  training 


system  product  line. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DARTS 

The  performance  of  DARTS,  as  it  appears  to  us  at 
the  present  time,  against  the  criteria  we  discussed 
at  the  start  of  this  paper  is  summarized  in  Figure  3. 
Some  advantages  of  DARTS  which  were  captured 
from  its  progenitors  deserve  special  mention. 

Advantages  Captured  From  the  AVSM 

The  first  set  of  advantages  of  the  DARTS  follows 
the  advantages  given  for  the  AVSM,  because 
DARTS  incorporates  such  large  parts  of  the 
Structural  Model. 

•  The  Subsystem  Controllers  and  Components 
are  based  on  reusable  templates.  Every 
Subsystem  looks  like  every  other  Subsystem  and 
every  Component  looks  like  every  other 
Component,  in  that  they  have  the  same 
subprogram  entries  and  the  same  package 
structure. 

•  Components  are  so  structured  as  to  be  widely 
reusable.  Since  Components  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  environments  and  little  dependence  on  the 
architecture,  they  should  be  reusable  in  the  widest 
possible  context. 

•  Reuse  becomes  a  matter  of  selecting  and 
adapting  from  this  set  of  identical  parts,  and  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  automate  this  selection  and 
adaptation  based  on  a  decision  model  captured  in 
a  SEE. 


Leverage 

Major  elaments  proven  on  multple  programs  (F-16  Mod  Sim.  USAF  Structural  Model) 
Not  tied  to  any  CASE  tool  or  computer  vendor 

Subsystem  specs  and  bodies  and  Component  specs  may  be  automatically  generated 
Reuse  of  Components  across  multiple  architectures 
Scalability  by  plug-replacement  of  Components,  Subsystems.  Segments 
Segments  may  be  eliminated  or  combined  for  product-line  variations 
Based  on  industry-wide  Domain  Engineering  effort 
Simplifies  System  Understanding 

Small  number  of  well-defined  elements  (12  Segments,  Subsystems,  Components) 
Structure  maps  to  requirements  analysis  (early  manageinent  visibility  into  software) 
Software  engineering  principles  from  SEI.  SPC  and  STARS 
Rational 

Subsystems  and  Components  are  a  toolset,  not  a  straitjacket 
Results  of  early  systems  engineering  activities  flow  into  design 
Inlerfaco  specifications  clarify  requirements,  guide  design 
Affordable 

Much  systems  engineering  work  is  already  done,  simply  by  selecting  the  architecture 
Parallel  development,  testing  improve  schedule  performance 
Lower  integration  time  proven  in  F-16  simulator  program 
Architecture  proven  in  F-16  program  to  bo  fast,  cheap  enough  for  50  Hz  WST 
Exact  specification  of  computer  power,  best  computer  architecture  lor  segment 
Good  Cltlzon 

Based  on  standards  in  public  domain  (FDDI,  XTP,  Ada) 

Mod  Sim  and  Structural  Model  governmonl-sponsored  for  simulation  industry 
ISWG  got  wide  consensus  from  governmonl,  simulation  industry 
Coninn!  with  ARPA  D5SA  program  through  STARS 

Figure  3.  Summary  of  DARTS  Porlormnnce  Issues 
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•  DARTS  provides  an  integration  harness  for  each 
of  llio  Components  and  Subsystems  that  can 
permit  early,  structured  testing  Integration  of 
Components  into  working  Subsystems,  integration 
ol  Subsystems  into  working  Segments,  and 
integration  of  working  Segnients  into  a  working 
training  system  can  be  done  m  a  structured 
manner,  and  early  prototyping  steps  of  design  can 
bo  done  with  actual  components 

Advantages  Captured  From  Mod  Sim 

The  second  set  ol  advantages  of  DARTS  is 
derived  from  the  advantages  m  the  Mod  Sim 
archiiecluro,  because  many  of  its  strongest 
features  are  also  incorporated  in  DARTS 

•  Since  DAITTS  begins  with  a  widely  accepted 
decomposition  based  on  functional  requirements, 
requirements  traceability  is  illuminated  rather  than 
obscured  by  the  architecture 

•  The  division  of  (unctions  into  Segments 
laciliiates  scalability  Quite  often,  the  functionality 
ol  entire  Segments  is  not  required  for  a  given 
training  system  For  example.  Electronic  V'/ariare 
IS  iiui  uommonly  foui'id  on  tranGport  aircraft 
Simulators. 

•  Delivery  IS  more  predictable  since  the 
components  are  all  nameable  and  locatabie  very 
early  m  the  program  Each  ol  the  Subsystems  and 
Components  can  be  tracked  from  a  very  early  date 
in  the  program,  so  that  reaction  to  delays  and  data 
voids  have  lower  impact 

•  DAfUS  IS  designed  to  permit  Segments  to  be 
easily  sijhrnntraclable  Companies  with  expertise 
in  visual  systems,  electronic  warlare,  or  weapons 
but  which  have  little  or  no  training  system 
experience  can  compete  to  build  the  appropriate 
Segments  Software  development  and  testing  can 
take  place  m  parallel  with  many  workers  and 
Organizations  until  the  very  latest  point  in  the 
schedule,  thus  greatly  reducing  lime  to  delivery 
Further,  the  ability  of  Segments  to  be  tested  as 
stand  alone  components  lowers  both  prime  and 
Subcontractor  risk  at  acceptance 

•  As  requirements  change,  within  a  range  ol 
Simulators,  or  as  follow-ons  require  more  or  less 
CRU  power,  DARTS  permits  ncar-zero-eflort 
addition  Ol  deletion  of  Segments  and  of 
computational  power  allocated  to  a  Segment. 


Segments  may  be  moved  from  one  Module  to 
another,  again  with  near-zero  effort.  When  this 
change  is  anticipated,  a  hardware  architecture  can 
be  chosen  lor  the  affected  Segments  that  permits 
the  Simple  plug-replacement  of  CPUs  with  less 
powerful  or  more  powerful  CPUs. 

•  Interfaces  between  Segments  are  strictly 
specified  in  compilable  Ada  Adaptation  of  these 
reusable  interfaces  to  the  requirements  of  a 
specific  program  is  accomplished  by  the  decision 
model  for  the  domain,  and  we  have  demonstrated 
that  It  is  easy  to  automate  this  process. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  DARTS 

•  Communications  between  Segments  using 
messages  and  a  VNET  may  take  a  larger  amount 
of  execution  time  than  communications  using 
shared  memory,  even  when  data  synchronization 
(as  in  the  AVSM)  is  taken  into  account.  We 
believe  that  this  price  is  small  on  today’s  CPUs, 
and  will  be  smaller  m  tomorrow's  CPUs. 

Futher,  because  messages  permit  a  wider  variety 
of  computational  hardware  to  be  used  on  a 
sin'.ulatcr,  the  doilars-and-cents  cost  of  computers 
may  not  be  very  different  between  the  two 
methods.  Nevertheless,  we  see  the  possibility  that 
another  architecture  or  a  modified  DARTS  will  be 
more  appropriate  for  some  programs. 

•  DARTS,  like  the  AVSM,  absolutely  requires 
data  flow  control,  which  fakes  engineering  hours. 
Our  slogan  has  been,  "If  you  want  to  control  data 
flow,  you've  got  to  control  data  flow,"  The  generic, 
abatable  interlace  specification  provides  a  great 
deal  of  help  in  this  control  process,  and  utilities 
associated  with  DARTS  automate  much  of  the 
tedious  coding  work  like  message  setup  and 
connection, 

•  Organizations  and  companies  in  the  simulation 
industry  have  historically  seen  Mod  Sim  as  a 
hardware  architecture,  of  importance  only  in  a 
niche  This  Mod  Sun  ancestry  may  be  a  political 
disadvantage  when  dealing  with  those 
organizations. 

•  As  we  indicated  earlier,  since  DARTS  begins 
with  functional  decomposition,  the  functionality  of 
some  components  may  be  spread  across  several 
Segments.  We  have  observed  that  cases  like  this 
are  the  exception,  no!  the  rule.  Still,  a  certain 


amount  ol  obiect  elegance  is  lost  in  DARTS,  and 
ctfoit  IS  required  to  maintain  concurrency  among 
these  ob)CCls  We  have  tentatively  opted  for  giving 
identical  names  to  Components  whose  pure 
object  lunciionality  is  divided  across  Segments 
(i  c  .  a  Component  named  Hydraulic_Pump  in  both 
Pligld  Station  and  Physical  Cues  Segments),  since 
mosi  configuration  management  systems  can  be 
made  to  indicate  the  connection 

CONCLUSION 

DARTS  has  been  the  result  of  an  evolutionary 
process  v^hich  has  incorporated  the  results  of 
current  research  in  software  engineering  and 
principles  from  Boeing  Defense  &  Space  Group's 
experience  m  the  simulation  industry 

ftosearch  at  Boeing  and  at  the  SEI  has  proven  that 
the  two  major  elements  of  DARTS  (Mod  Sim  and 
tiie  Structural  Model)  are  effective,  low-nsk 
architectures  which  can  have  significant  impact  on 
program  cost  and  schedule  Research  under 
STARS  has  confirmed  this. 

The  ovcr%vhelming  advantage  of  DARTS  becomes 
apparent  wiien  it  is  used  as  a  loundaUon  for 
inegaprogrammmg  Given  the  requirements  for  a 
specific  program,  the  decision  model  lor  the 
domain  and  the  adaptable,  reusable  components 
and  interlace  specifications  of  DARTS,  one  can 
indeed  "turn  the  crank"  of  a  definable,  automatable 
process  to  produce  code  and  documents.  This 
vision  of  process-driven  reuse  has  been  realized  in 
our  v;ork  for  STARS,  and  is  so  much  more 
pov.erfiil  than  other  reuse  models,  that  we  believe 
It  does  represent  a  quantum  improvement  in  the 
‘.v3y  d6v6!op  3nd  rsuSG  so*tw3''6? 
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ABSTRACT 

The  solution  to  a  training  requirement  is  often  implemented  through  o  trade-off  between  the  procurement  of 
tactical  equipment  or  o  simulator.  The  choice  usually  depends  on  the  differences  between  the  high  recurring  costs  of 
the  tactical  equipment  versus  the  high  non-recurring  costs  of  a  simulator.  Simulotors  moy  also  require  the  acceptance 
of  compromises  in  troininq  effectiveness. 

A  third  alternative  moy  satisfy  the  cost  and  performance  requirements  without  compromise.  This  olternotive 
uses  the  militory  specification  tactical  equipment  designed  and  built  to  commerciol  standards.  The  relaxotion  of  tactical 
environmental  requirements  for  the  benign  classroom  environment  ollows  for  the  use  of  o  commercial  qrode  system. 
The  key  is  to  develop  a  system  which  is  o  functionol  equivalent  of  the  tactical  system.  This  is  occomplished  through 
use  of  commercial  parts  ond  components,  resulting  in  an  overoll  cost  reduction. 

Using  a  real  world  exomple  based  on  the  AN/BOR-22A,  EC- 15  Sonar  Receiving  Set,  this  paper  traces 
specification  and  performance  considerotions,  design  strategies  to  shorten  development  schedules,  and  monufocturing 
approaches  to  minimize  trolning  and  life  cycle  costs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Shrinking  defense  budgets  and  accelerated 
procurement  cycles  hove  become  Ihe  doctrine  of  the 
90s.  Government  acquisition  commands  must  seek  new, 
innovative,  ond  alternotive  means  to  acquire  goods  ond 
services  within,  oftentimes,  severely  limited  time  and 
budget  constraints  while  maintoininq  a  superior  armed 
forces.  Defense  contractors  ore  similarly  challenged  with 
increased  compefifion  for  fewer  contracts,  increasingly 
complex  technical  requirements,  and  challenging  cost 
ond  schedule  goals.  Given  this  environment,  alternative 
solutions  to  traditional  military  simulation  ond  training 
systems  must  be  examined  ond  pursued, 

Military  training  aims  may  be  occomplished 
through  stimulation  of  full  MIL-Specification  compliont 
tactical  equipment,  development  of  a  simulotion  system, 
or  0  voriont  of  these  opproaches.  Development  of 
simulation  systems  is  always  expensive,  as  is 
development  of  "bullet  proof"  tocticol  equipment. 
Tactical  equipment  is  necessarily  expensive  because 
compromises  should  not  be  made  on  mission  or  safety 
critical  items,  such  as  performance,  reliability,  or 
maintainobility.  However,  when  thot  equipment  will  be 
used  in  a  relotively  benign  environment  such  as  o 
classroom,  mony  cost  drivers  con  be  eliminoted.  Some 
are  just  unnecessory  and  others  are  mitigated  by  the 
fact  that  0  failure  is  inconvenient,  not  life  or  mission 
threotening. 

The  choice  between  these  two  options  lypicolly 
depends  upon  the  difference  between  the  high  recurring 
costs  of  the  tocticol  equipment  versus  the  high  non¬ 
recurring  costs  of  a  simulator.  While  Ihe  non-recurring 
costs  of  tocticol  equipment  may  be  low,  the  on-going 
costs  ore  often  guile  high.  This  equipmeni  is  often 


difficult  to  obtain,  impacting  trainer  development 
schedules.  The  use  of  tactical  equipment  which  meets 
militory  specificotions  in  o  trainer  system  offers  the 
advantage  of  being  low  risk  because  the  development  is 
complete  and  there  will  be  no  compromises  in 
performance.  The  odvontage  of  using  simulators  is  that 
recurring  costs  ore  lower.  However,  the  downside  is  that 
the  cost  of  development  is  typically  much  higher.  The 
use  of  simulators  may  olso  compromise  troininq  quality 
or  performonce. 

The  use  of  Commerciol-Off-The-Shelf  (COTS) 
or  Non-Developmental  Item  (NDl)  systems  or 
subsystems  is  a  method  of  trainer  design  preferred  by 
the  Novel  Training  System  Center  (NT^)  ond  other 
government  ocquisition  ogencies.  In  continuing  this 
trend,  the  military  training  industry  should  evoluote 
commerciolized  tocticol  equipment  for  use  in  troininq. 
This  path  will  bring  together  tactical  equipment 
functionality  ond  may  significantly  lower  costs. 
Commerciol  components,  while  not  MIL-SID,  do  meet 
industry  quolity  stondords  and  ore  driven  by  on 
unforgiving  marketplace.  An  inferior  product  soon  foils 
in  the  commercial  sector.  For  trainer/training  goals,  the 
government  con  reasonably  use  the  commercial 
marketploce  to  perform  the  function  of  its'  extensive 
testing  ond  qualification  proqroms. 

The  environmental,  reliability,  and  maintoinobility 
requirements  for  a  troining  system  ore  much  less 
stringent  than  for  tactical  equipmeni.  There  exists  a 
wide  range  of  possible  savings  depending  on  engineering 
astuteness. 

Using  a  real  world  exomp'e  based  on  NTSC 
Iroininq  Device  21HI6,  ttiis  paper  traces  specification 
and  performance  considerations,  siraicqicir  lor  design  to 
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shorten  development  schedules,  and  manufacturing 
opprooches  to  reduce  recurring  costs.  This  design  effort 
hos  resulted  in  a  70%  cost  savings  in  the  included 
"tactical  eguipment"  and  has  been  accomplished  in  less 
than  six  months. 

POSSIBLE  APPROACHES 

Many  classroom/remote  training  systems 
require  the  inclusion  of  either  real  or  simulated  tactical 
eguipmenis  to  increase  realism  or  operational  familiarity. 
Once  a  training  requirement  such  as  this  is  identified, 
one  of  the  following  three  approaches  con  be  used  to 
address  it: 

1)  Toctical  Equipment 

One  possibility  is  to  include  the  tocticol 
equipment  that  is  the  focus  of  the  training.  The  use  of 
this  equipment  is  often  quite  costly  since  tocticol 
equipment  is  usuolly  highly  ruqqedized  and  designed  to 
operate  under  extreme  conditions.  As  o  result,  the 
equipment  must  be  built  using  highly  relioble,  rugged 
components  that  are  usually  significantly  more  expensive 
than  their  commerciol  equivalents.  While  Ihe  reliobility 
requirements  ore  essentiol  in  a  potentially  hostile 
environment,  the  training  environment  precludes  the 
need  for  such  stringent  requirements  and  creotes  on 
opportunity  tor  a  less  expensive  approach. 

2)  Simulators 

Simulotors  can  provide  a  less  expensive, 
effective  olternative.  Simulotors  usually  need  not  meet 
the  stringent  reliability  and  maintoinability  requirements 
thot  ore  cost  drivers  in  tactical  equipment.  Cost 
reduction  is  o  goal  of  simulotor  design.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  often  trade-offs;  simulators  moy  not 
accurately  emulate  the  tactical  equipment,  they  can 
require  o  substantial  design  effort  reducing  the  total 
cost  sovings,  ond  there  is  always  a  risk  that  the  design 
effort  will  be  unsuccessful. 

3)  Conversion  of  Tactical  Equipment 

Conversion  of  full  MIL- STD  equipment  to  a 
"commercial  grode"  can  produce  o  lorqe  cost  sovings 
and  Ihe  least  performance  compromise,  Mony  high  cost 
contrihuinrs  included  in  tactical  systems  con  be 
eliminated  or  replaced  in  o  training  system,  Expensive 
mililory  components  con  ^e  replaced  wilh  Iheir 


commerciol  equivolents  without  affecting  system 
performonce. 

Another  benefit  of  this  approach  is  that 
chonqes  to  operator  interfaces  can  be  minimized, 
Ideolly,  the  conversion  should  be  tronsporent  to  the 
operator.  When  accomplished,  the  troining  is  more 
effective  since  the  operator  is  trained  on  equipmeni  that 
exactly  emulates  the  tocticol  geor.  This  eases  the 
transition  from  the  classroom  to  the  operotional 
environment  ond  reduces  or  eliminates  time  thot  would 
be  required  to  train  students  how  to  use  the  simulator, 

THE  AN/B0R-22A,  EC- 15  EXAMPLE 

The  conversion  of  toctical  equipmeni  approoch 
wos  used  to  meet  a  Naval  Training  Systems  Center 
(NTSC)  requirement.  Ten  multi-channel  spectrum 
anolyzer  systems  were  required  for  the  Master  Level 
Sonar  Anolyst  (MLSAT)  Device  21H16’s  ten  student 
slotions.  Device  21H16  is  used  to  support  the  actuol 
anolysis  troining  functions  of  the  Moster  Level  Sonor 
Anolysis  course  being  tought  at  the  U.S.  Novel 
Submorine  School  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 

An  initiol  consideration,  offer  determining  the 
cost  of  tocticol  equipment,  wos  to  use  a  general 
purpose,  commercially  avoiloble,  multi-channel  spectrum 
onolyzer  system  thot  would  opproximote  Ihe  functions  of 
the  AN/BOR-22A,  EC- 15  Sonor  Receiving  Set  currently 
being  installed  on  oil  U.S.  submarines.  A  commercial 
system  wos  considered  because  sufficient  funding  was 
not  ovoiloble  to  purchose  the  actuol  shipboord  militarized 
equipment. 

The  ideol  approach  to  master  level  training 
would  be  lo  use  actual  shipboard  equipment  to  ieoch 
detailed  sonor  analysis  skills.  Use  of  identified 
commercial  olternative  systems  would  not  fulfill  the 
desired  training  needs  at  this  skill  level.  Therefore,  NTSC 
and  Scientific-Atlanto,  the  AN/BOR-22A,  EC- 15 
desiqner/manufacturer,  worked  closely  to  develop  o 
strategy  which  would  provide  the  octual  processing, 
disploy,  and  operotor  interface  associated  wilh  the 
AN/BOR-22A,  EC- 15  sonar  processor  ot  a  cost  more  in 
line  wilh  Ihe  avoiloble  funding  for  Device  21Hir),  This 
wos  achieved  by  essentially  commorciolizinq  the 
hardware  in  the  AN/B0R-22A,  EC- 15  without  changing 
Ihe  system's  operational  soHware.  The  result  is  a 
system,  dosignolcd  Ihc  'iPS-Linn,  which  is  opmolionoHy 
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identical  to  the  AN/BOR- 22A,  EC- 15  ol  30%  of  the 
tactical  system's  initial  purchase  cost, 

THE  AN/B0R-22A.  EC- 15 

The  AN/BQR-22A,  EC- 15  Sonor  system  is  a 
very  high  speed  ocoustic  signal  processing  system  used 
by  the  sonar  operators  to  perform  detoiled  sonor  forget 
detection  ond  analysis.  The  AN/BOR-22A,  EC- 15  has 
eight  analog  inputs  ond  receives  inputs  from  the  ship’s 
sphericol  and  towed  orrays  os  well  os  the  ouxiliory 
intercept  receiver,  ship’s  noise  monitoring  hydrophones 
ond  omni-directional  hydrophones  through  o  sonor 
potch  ponel.  The  analysis  functions  performed  by  the 
AN/BOR-22A,  EC- 15  include  narrowband,  broodband, 
and  DEMON.  The  time  series  instont  reploy  ond  disk 
storoge  ond  playbock  capobilities  of  the  AN/BQR-22A, 
EC- 15  moke  it  o  uniquely  flexible  tool  for  fronsient 
analysis  and  event  reconstruction. 

The  AN/BQR-22A,  EC- 15  consists  of  a 
processor  unit  ond  a  display/conirol  unit.  These  units 
con  be  either  co-locoted  or  separated  by  as  much  os 


300  feet.  The  processor  unit  consists  of  o  time  domain 
processor,  frequency  domain  processor,  and  a  power 
distribution  unit.  The  display  and  control  unit  contains 
two  color  CRT  monitors  and  the  system  control 
processor  which  includes  the  system  keyboard  ond  iwo 
44  MByte  bernoulli  disk  drives. 

The  system  contains  thirty-five  circuit  card 
assemblies  (CCAs).  The  circuit  cords  ore  MIL-jpec, 
VMEbus  based  CCAs.  Several  of  these  CCAs  utilize 
surfoce  mount  components.  The  color  monitors  display 
the  ocoustic  information  in  severol  operator  selectable 
formots  as  well  as  Processing  Channel  annotatioti  and 
system  status  information.  The  AN/B0R-22A,  EC- 15 
hos  full  diognostic  ond  maintenance  soflwore  which 
supports  fault  isolation  to  the  boord  level.  System 
conirol  is  occomplished  using  dedicated  keyboard  and 
pop-up  menus.  The  control  softwore  resides  on  the 
system’s  bernoulli  disk  drives  and  con  be  easily  updoted 
by  issuing  o  new  softwore  disk.  A  block  diagram  of  the 
system  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Figure  2  shows  o 
photogroph  of  the  system's  processor  ond 
control/disploy  units. 


Figure  1 

AN/BOR-22A  EC- 15 
FunciinnnI  Block  ninaiorri 
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SPECIFICATION  CONSIDERATIONS 


Figure  2 

AN/B0R-22A,  EC- 15  System 


The  reliobility  and  moinloinabilily  requirements 
imposed  on  the  AN/BOR- 22A,  EC- 15  are  rigorous  since 
it  is  ship’s  sonor  equipment.  Military  standards  for  EMI, 
oirbornre  noise,  structureborne  noise,  shock,  vibrotion, 
and  humidity  are  also  imposed.  These  requirements 
were  extreme  for  the  target  troiner  system,  Reloxotion 
of  environmental  requirements  during  trainer  system 
specificotion  provides  an  opportunity  to  apply  cost 
reduction  techniques  such  os  commercialization  of 
loclical  equipment. 


As  is  true  of  electronic  systems  in  generol, 
establishment  of  the  5PS-900's  system  level 
requirements  was  key  to  the  program's  success.  Using 
the  existing  AN/BOR-22A,  EC- 15  system  specificotion 
as  0  basis,  a  specificotion  delineoiing  the  required 
performance  chorocterislics,  operoiing  environment,  test 
criteria,  reliability  and  mcintoinability  requirements,  etc. 
wos  creoted  and  agreed  io  by  NTjC  and  Scienlific- 
Atlonta. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  known  that  the  jPj-900 
would  utilize  commercial  grade  electronic  components 
ond  that  reloxotion  of  environmental  requirements  wos 
both  necessary  and  desirable.  In  particular,  the 
system's  operating  lemperature  range  wos  reduced  to 
60“  to  80“F  and  relative  humidity  range  requirements 
were  reduced  to  50%  to  75%  non-condensing:  ronges 
more  oppropriote  for  the  anticipoted  components  and 
within  porometers  required  of  the  troining  device. 
Reduction  or  elimination  of  non-critical,  cost  driving 
requirements  such  as  EMI/EMC  levels,  shock,  vibrotion, 
noise,  humidity,  fungus  proofing,  etc.  were  also 
implemented  in  the  system  specification.  Logistical 
requirements  such  as  MTBF  and  MTTR  were  adjusted  to 
reflect  commerciol  grode  components. 

Actuol  system  performance  ond  functionality 
requirements  were  not  changed  from  the  tactical  system 
specificotion  in  keeping  with  the  conversion  philosophy 
ond  goals.  While  this  may  be  token  as  o  general  goal 
of  tocticol  equipment  conversion  projects,  cost  impacts 
versus  associated  training  benefits  should  be  carefully 
assessed  during  the  specification  phase. 

Cooperotion  ond  interaction  between  Scientific 
Atlonta  ond  NTSC  during  system  specification 
development  were  crucial  to  the  programs  success.  As 
an  added  benefit  of  the  tactical  equipment  conversion 
opproach  to  training,  the  system  specification  phase  was 
occelerated  by  Ihe  existence  of  the  tactical  syslem 
specificotion  for  use  as  a  template. 

THE  SPS-900  DESIGN 

The  SPS-900  performs  all  of  the  AN/BOR-22A, 
EC-15's  operotionol  functions  with  an  identical  user 
interface.  It  is  designed  ond  manufactured  to  best 
commercial  practices.  Whenever  practicol,  the  AN/BOR- 
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22A.  EC-15's  military  components  were  replaced  by  their 
commercial  equivalent,  For  example,  the  highly 
ruqgedized  color  CRT  monitors,  each  costing  over  $6000 
were  reploced  with  commerciol  computer  monitors 
costing  opproximotely  $1200  each.  Similor  cost  sovings 
were  realized  in  system  power  supplies,  cobles,  ond  the 
power  distribution  unit. 

The  first  step  in  the  octual  design  process  was 
determination  of  materiol  costs  for  existing  AN/BOR- 
22A,  EC- 15  assemblies  and  subossemblies.  Actual 
costs  con  typically  be  captured  from  on-line 
Management  Information  System  dato  bases  contain'no 
purchase  order  histories  ond  component  cost 
breokdowns.  Examination  of  this  informotion  reveoled 
the  highest  costing  assemblies  with  the  greotest 
potentiol  for  cost  reduction  through  commerciolization. 
Additionolly,  labor  chorging  activities  were  captured  to 
determine  which,  if  ony,  monufocturing  processes  could 
be  modified  or  eliminated  os  a  result  of 
commerciolizotion. 

A  tosk  force  consisting  of  engineering, 
monufocturinq,  test,  purchasing,  and  quality  personnel 
wos  established  to  implement  the  actual  design  changes. 
Recommendations  for  replacement  commercial 
components  were  examined  by  tosk  force  members  to 
insure  that  on  overall  cost  reduction  would  be  reolized 
as  a  result  of  the  change.  Sovings  of  50%  in  the  cost 
of  power  supply  may  be  of  no  benefit  if  a  new  test 
fixture  must  be  designed  or  if  the  procurement  leod 
time  is  excessive,  for  example. 

Particular  ottention  was  given  to  the  conversion 
of  circuit  cards  given  the  large  number  of  complex 
cords  contained  in  the  system.  The  SPS-900  uses  the 
circuit  card  assemblies  contoined  in  the  AN/BQR-22A, 
EC- 15.  However,  they  were  modified  to  reduce  costs. 
Every  military  grade  microcircuit  was  analyzed  to 
determine  the  performance,  cost  ond  ovoilobility  of 
commerciol  grode  equivalents.  This  research  tosk  was 
eosily  performed  by  on  engineering  aide  using  published 
cross  reference  information,  with  a  more  senior  engineer 
providing  guidance  and  approving  choices.  The  effort  to 
commercialize  CCAs  wos  accomplished  in  less  then  one 
month.  Since  circuit  card  loyouts  were  unchanged, 
existing  oulomoled  monufocturinq  tools,  machine 
programming  lopes,  etc.  were  usable  without  change. 
No  effort  was  mode  to  redesign  circuits  lo 
occommodole  commerciol  components.  Components 
wore  specified  which  generolly  matched  the  existing 


devices’  electrical  and  physical  parameters.  Where  this 
was  not  possible,  engineering  analyzed  the  impact  on 
circuil  performonce  before  oppiovinq  the 
recommendation.  Likewise,  no  eiiorl  was  mode  to 
redesign  circuit  cords  to  condense  cord  count,  improve 
performance,  etc.  as  this  would  increase  non-recurring 
design  ond  documentation  costs. 

Significant  material  cosi  savings  were  realized 
by  replocinq  military  grode  integrated  circuits  with 
commercial  equivoler’''-.  Figure  5  shows  o  cost 
comparison  of  some  commonly  used  integrated  circuits. 
While  not  shown,  MIL-M-385in  QPL  ports  ore  often 
more  costly  than  MlL-STD-88.3  grode  components.  The 
Deportment  of  Defense  recognizes  the  cosi  savings 
potential  of  using  high  reliability  commercial  grade 
integrated  circuits  in  military  systems  and  is  presently 
drofting  new  policies  governing  their  use.^ 


Generic  Port  No. 

MIL-STD-883 

Port  Cost 

Commerciol 
Equivalent  Cost 

GAL22V10-20 

S  37,30 

$  5.77 

54FCT373 

$  6,24 

$  0.75 

68000-10 

$122.66 

$31.40 

TL072 

$  3.31 

$  2.00 

Figure  3 

Typicol  Military  vs.  Commercial  Grade  Integrated  Circuit 
Cost  Comporison 


The  SPS-900  software  is  identical  lo  that  used 
on  the  AN/B0R-22A,  EC- 15.  This  represents  o 

significont  odvontage  of  the  converted  tactical  equipment 
opproach  lo  troining  over  custom  designed  simulotors  or 
inclusion  of  militarized  equipments.  Soffwore 
development  cost  and  risk  ore  eliminated  since  the 
operotionai  code  has  been  developed,  documented,  and 
thoroughly  tested.  Also,  soffwore  modificotions  to  the 
tacticol  equipment  are  directly  incorporated  in  the 
troining  device,  ensuring  trainer  capabilities  are  kepi 
current. 

Manufacturing  processes  were  examined  lo 
determine  whether  labor  sovings  could  be  reolized  as  o 
result  of  the  commercialization  etiorls.  Since  the 
AN/BQR-22A,  EC- 15  manufacture  is  highly  automaled, 
especiolly  circuit  cord  production,  every  effort  wos  mode 
to  retain  the  existing  process  flow.  For  lower  volume, 
labor  intensive  processes  however,  the  manufocturing 
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process  should  be  closely  examined  for  cost  sovings. 
For  example,  requirements  for  weopons  specification 
sotdering  may  be  relaxed  for  trainer  proqroms.  Cost 
driving  manufacturing  requirements  should  be  flagged 
during  controctual  negotiations. 

Significant  sovings  were  olso  reolized  in  the 
SPS-900  progrom  test  phases,  both  initiol  acceptonce 
testing  and  production  testing.  At  the  circuit  boord 
level,  test  fixtures  and  automatic  test  programs  were 
directly  reusable  from  the  AN/BOR-22A,  EC- 15  program 
since  the  only  changes  to  these  circuit  cards  were  the 
inclusion  of  commercial  grade  components.  At  the 
system  test  level,  existing  procedures  and  documents 
required  only  minor  modificotions  to  account  for  specific 
physical  differences  from  the  oriqinol  militorized  system, 
qgoin  resulting  in  cost  savings. 

The  SPS-900’s  technical  documentation 
packoge  was  another  area  which  benefited  from  this 
approach.  Existing  technical  manuols  required  only 
slight  modifications  to  occount  for  differences  in 
component  part  numbers  or  physical  chorocteristics. 
Existing,  high  quality  softwore  documonlotion  wos  usable 
without  change, 

LOGISTICS  CONSIDERATIONS 

Life  cycle  costs  and  supportobility  are 
Important  considerations  for  militory  equipments, 
particularly  low  production  volume  systems  such  os 
trainers.  Strategies  used  in  design  of  COTS/NDt  based 
systems  to  Insure  offordable,  supportable  systems  ore 
equally  opplicable  to  converted  tactical  systems. 
Contractors  should  look  for  availobility  of  second 
sources,  guaranteed  product  migration  paths,  ond  vendor 
support  commitments  in  the  commercial  component 
selection  process.  Converted  tactical  systems  have  a  on 
odditional  source  of  supply  for  obsolete  commercial 
components;  the  equivalent  military  component  moy  be 
obtainable  from  the  supply  system  for  direct 
substitution. 

SPS-900  PROGRAM  RESULTS 

A  firm  fixed  price,  sole  source  contract  tor  ten 
SPS-900  systems  to  form  Device  21H16's  student 
stations  was  Issued  on  10  Morch  92.  Delivery  of  the 
first  SPS-900  system  occurred  8  months  after  controct 
award  at  50%  of  the  AN/BOR-22A,  EC-15’s  cost.  AH 
ten  systems  have  been  delivered  and  are  operolional  at 


the  Naval  Submarine  School,  New  London,  Connecticut. 
A  photograph  of  Device  21  HI 6  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  As 
con  be  seen,  the  SPS-900  (right  bond  boy  of  eoch 
student  station)  is  essentially  identical  to  the  AN/BOR- 
22A,  EC- 15  shown  in  Figure  2  with  the  exception  of  the 
tilt  angle  of  the  upper  monitor,  done  for  iroiner 
erqonometric  reosons. 


Figure  4 

SPS-ObO  System 


Faced  with  a  diminished  Soviet  military  threat 
ond  shrinking  defense  budgets,  Scientific-Atlonta,  like 
mony  other  defense  contractors,  is  seeking  woys  to 
convert  its  military  products  and  expertise  to  meet  the 
needs  ond  demands  of  a  commercial  morketploce. 
Lessons  learned  in  the  SPS-900  program  hove  been 
applied  to  yet  another  evolutionary  product,  the  SPS- 
1000.  This  high  speed,  multi-channel  signal  analyzer 
meets  the  needs  of  research  laborotories  and 
universities.  Simple  SPS-900  hardware  ond  softwore 
modificotions  to  eliminate  unnecessary  feotures,  provide 
added  features,  and  insure  declassificolion  requirements 
resulted  in  o  system  with  world-wide  morket  polentiol. 
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SUMMARY/CONCLUSIONS 


The  decision  to  base  MLSAT  Device  21  HI 6  on 
converted  operational  equipment  wos  mode  after 
thorough  performance  ond  cost  trode-off  analyses  of 
candidate  approaches.  Clearly,  this  approach  is  not 

opplicoble  to  all  training  devices.  However,  discounting 
desk  top  computer  emulations,  tactical  systems  with 

imbedded  troining  capabilities,  on-boord  trainers,  dock 
side  trainers,  and  the  like,  o  large  doss  of 

trainers/simulators  which  utilize  tocticol  equipment  in 
the  loop  or  which  simulate  tactical  equipments  still 

remains.  For  this  doss  training  device,  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  option  described  in 
this  paper,  i.e.  commercializing  included  tocticol 
systems. 


Trainer  systems  planning  to  include  tocticol 
equipments  may  reolize  significant  cost  savings  from 
this  opprooch.  Some  potential  benefits  include; 

•  Lower  system  recurring  cost. 

Lower  on-going  maintenance  costs. 

Shortened  procurement  cycles. 

Improved  spore  ports  supply 

Conversely,  troiner  systems  planning  to 
simulate  tactical  equipments  may  also  benefit  from  this 
approach  through; 

Reduced  non-recurring  design  costs. 

Shortened  development  cycles, 

Exocting  emulotion  of  tactical  equipmeni  functions 
ond  operator-mochine  interfaces. 

Reduced  documentation  costs. 

Reduced  development  schedule  risks. 

The  suggested  approach  was  proven  in  the  very 
successful  design  of  acoustic  analysis  training  Device 
21H16,  Assuming  availability  of  odequote  design 
documentotion,  the  conversion  of  tactical  equipmeni  to 
commercial  grade  equivalents  for  training  purposes  is  o 
viable,  cost  effective  solution  for  a  large  class  of  trainer 
systems. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  discusses  the  benefits  of  appended  full-crew  training  systems  for  armored  fighting  vehicles. 
It  shows  the  benefits  appended  trainers  have  over  institutional  trainers.  It  describes  two  similar  yet 
different  appended  trainer  designs  and  the  design  challenges  involved  in  the  development  of  each.  The 
paper  also  discusses  the  employment  experience  of  an  existing  appended  trainer  and  the  resulting 
benefits.  While  this  technology  is  applicable  to  any  armored  fighting  vehicle,  this  paper  will  address 
only  tank  training  systems. 

The  successful  pioneering  of  the  development  of  appended  full-crew,  interactive  tank  gunnery  skills 
training  devices  has  occurred.  Devices  were  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (USMC)  Reserve  for 
the  M60A1  tank  in  1 989  and  for  the  Ml  A1  tank  in  1 993,  and  demands  for  application  to  other  fighting 
vehicles  are  increasing.  An  M60A1  trainer  was  used  by  USMC  Reserve  units  aboard  the  USS  Tarawa 
to  train  tank  crews  en  route  to  DESERT  STORM. 

For  optimum  effectiveness,  appended  trainers  must  be  capable  of  training  the  entire  tank  crew  -•  tank 
commander,  gunner,  driver,  and  loader  --  as  a  single  integral  crew.  They  must  have  high  fidelity  and 
meet  ail  of  iii«  (equirements  for  a  precision  gunnery  trainer.  They  must  literally  turn  the  entire  tank 
into  a  simulator.  Since  the  trainers  are  deployable,  tank  crews  can  maintain  gunnery  skill  proficiency 
wherever  they  are  deployed. 
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APPENDED  TANK  FULL-CREW  INTERACTIVE 
SIMULATOR  TRAINERS 

Richard  D.  Gilic  i,  Richard  D.  Leavitt,  and  Daniel  E.  Yuchnovicz 


INTRODUCTION 

On  today's  lethal  and  fast-moving  armored 
battlefield,  a  tank  crevv's  proficiency  in  combat 
gunnery  skills  is  often  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
outcome  of  any  engagement.  Tank  crew 
proficiency  is  only  possible  if  the  crew 
members  are  well  trained  in  all  aspects  of  their 
tank's  operation  and  capabilities  in  a  tacx'cal 
environment.  Developing  and  sustaining  crew 
gunnery  skills  at  a  level  of  readiness  that 
permits  rapid  transition  to  combat  represents  a 
continuing  challenge  for  all  tank  units. 

Traditional  tank  crew  training  is  very  time¬ 
intensive  and  costly.  It  requires  regular  access 
to  maneuver  and  firing  ranges  and  is  expensive 
in  terms  of  ammunition,  repair  parts,  fuel,  and 
range  support.  The  schedule  and  cost 
constraints  associated  with  traditional  tank 
crew  training  are  particularly  acute.  As  training 
costs  escalate  and  environmental  restrictions 
reduce  training  area  options,  a  realistic,  low- 
cost  alternative  approach  to  effective  tank 
crew  gunnery  training  is  needed.  A  viable 
alternative  is  now  possible. 

The  initial  challenge  was  to  determine  if  it  was 
feasible  to  develop  a  realistic,  low-cost 
appended  simulator  that  could  be  effectively 
used  to  train  entire  tank  crews  in  the  actual 
vehicles  in  which  they  would  be  expected  to 
fight.  The  concept  was  to  append  visual 
display  monitors  to  the  tank  sight  and  vision 
apertures  to  provide  the  tank  crew  with  a 
realistic  view  of  a  battlefield  engagement.  The 
projected  visual  images  had  to  be  integrated 
with  the  actions  of  the  tank  crew  members  to 
provide  a  realistic  training  environment.  Finally, 
the  entire  system  had  to  be  driven  by  a 
personal  computer  if  a  low-cost  solution  was  to 
be  achieved. 

The  feasibility  of  this  concept  was 
demonstrated  in  1  abb  when  the  prototype  ot  a 
Full-crew  Interactive  Sirr.ulator  Trainer  (FIST) 
was  developed  by  Computer  Sciences 


Corporation  (CSC).  This  prototype  system 
drove  the  requirements  for  a  National  Guard 
FIST  procurement  (GUARDFIST  I)  and  was  used 
by  the  Marine  Corps  in  developing  the  M60A1 
Marine  Corps  Tank  Full-crew  Interactive 
Simulator  Trainer  (MCTFIST)  system 
requirements. 

Since  tne  development  of  the  first  prototype, 
technology  has  taken  major  strides  forward, 
especially  in  the  area  of  image  generation. 
Multiple  videodisc  players  with  standard 
resolution  monitors  were  used  for  the  first 
prototypes  due  to  the  cost  and  size  of  image 
generators  at  the  time,  and  the  lack  of 
computer  boards  with  high  resolution  video 
output.  However,  the  current  fourth-generation 
appended  trainer  now  in  use  on  M1A1  tanks 
uses  smaller,  less  expensive,  more  capable 
image  generators  with  high-resolution  display 
capabilities. 

MCTFIST  DESCRIPTION 

The  MCTFIST  family  of  trainers  is  the  only  full- 
crew  appended  training  system  that  does  not 
require  some  operation  of  the  tank.  It  permits 
the  full  tank  crew  to  develop  and  hone 
collective  gunnery  skills  while  training  in  a 
stationary  powerless  vehicle.  Because 
MCTFIST  makes  use  of  the  tank's  electronic 
and  mechanical  systems,  it  literally  converts 
the  actual  tank  to  a  simulator.  Therefore,  it  is 
about  as  close  to  an  embedded  training  system 
as  can  be  achieved  with  today's  fleet  of  tanks. 

MCTFIST  requires  no  special  facility  or 
environmentally  controlled  area.  A  covered 
tank  maintenance  bay  or  other  similar  area  is 
sufficient.  It  is  easily  transportable  in  organic 
packing  cases.  For  example,  the  largest 
component  of  the  M60A1  MCTFIST,  the 
instructor/operator  station  (IDS),  is 
approximately  2  teet  oy  2  teet  oy  3  feet  ana 
weighs  about  150  pounds.  For  Marine  Corps 
applications,  MCTFIST  can  and  has  been  used 


aboard  ship  to  train  embarked  tank  units. 
Additionally,  it  has  been  used  for  remedial 
training  during  annual  tank  gunnery  exercises  in 
a  desert  environment.  With  outside  air 
temperatures  up  to  116°  F,  the  trainer  was 
operated  in  a  maintenance  tent  while  powered 
by  a  standard  USMC  MEP-0005  generator. 

Operation  requires  no  special  computer  skills. 
The  average  tank  commander  (TC)  can  learn 
the  Instructor/Operator  (10)  procedures  in  one 
hour.  With  one  day's  training,  a  tank  crew  can 
install  and  calibrate  the  system  in  about  an 
hour  without  special  tools.  Periodic  operator 
maintenance  is  limited  to  keeping  the  system 
clean  and  extracting  training  records  from  the 
database  onto  floppy  disks  for  future  reference. 

Users  state  that  MCTFIST  is  especially 
effective  in  developing  and  sustaining  TC  and 
gunner  proficiency  in  gunnery  techniques  and 
manipulation  of  controls,  and  in  cross-training 
crew  members  in  all  crew  duty  positions. 
Dramatic  improvements  have  been  noted  in 
crew  communication,  coordination,  and  the 
ability  to  quickly  and  accurately  piace  "sieel  on 
target"  after  as  little  as  one  hour  of  training. 

While  MCTFIST  has  been  developed  and  proven 
on  the  M60A1  and  Ml  A1  tanks  (see  Figures  1 
and  2),  its  baseline  modular  components  are 
adaptable  for  use  on  any  tracked  or  wheeled 
fighting  vehicle  anywhere  in  the  world. 

M60A1  MCTFIST 

The  M60A1  MCTFIST  (see  Figure  1 )  is  a 
videodisc-based  full-crew  tank  gunnery  skills 
training  system  that  brings  battlefield  realism  to 
the  training  arena  at  a  very  low  price  Because 
the  system  uses  actual  filmed  background 
terrain,  a  variety  of  realistic  training 
environments  -  desert,  winter,  etc  --  can  be 
used.  The  M60A1  MCTFIST  tank  crew  can 
"drive"  the  tank  into  and  out  of  hull-  and  turret- 
down  positions  behind  actual  terrain  features. 
Crews  can  train  on  filmed  scenery  of  the  actual 
areas  in  which  they  expect  to  fight. 

M60.M  MCTFIST  OPPRATinN 

The  system  consists  of  both  off-the-shelf  and 
custom-designed  components.  Video  monitor 
assemblies  are  appended  to  ifie  principal  tank 


sights  and  vision  apeaures  and  display  the 
visual  effects  of  simulated  engagements. 
Sensors  placed  on  the  key  tank  controls  permit 
realistic  simulation  of  the  tank's  movement  and 
fire  control  systems. 

The  TC  has  an  out-the-hatch  view  of  the 
tactical  situation.  The  TC  uses  the  tank  optical 
range  finder,  intercom,  and  TC  weapons 
system  controls  to  acquire  targets,  determine 
range,  and  fire  the  main  gun  and  coaxial 
machine  gun. 

The  gunner  uses  the  tank  primary  sight, 
ballistic  sight,  and  gunner  controls  to  acquire 
targets,  select  ammunition,  and  fire  the  main 
gun  and  coaxial  machine  gun. 

The  driver  observes  terrain  through  his  center 
vision  block  and  uses  the  steering  T-bar,  gear 
selector,  accelerator  and  brake  pedals,  and 
appended  speed  and  RPM  gauges  to  control  the 
tank's  simulated  movement. 

The  loader  selects  and  simulates  loading  main 
gun  duminy  rounds  and  sets  the  safe.'fire 
switch  for  both  the  main  gun  and  coaxial 
machine  gun. 

The  training  is  managed  from  a  compact  lOS 
mounted  in  a  shock  proof  case  for  easy 
transportation.  The  lOS  contains  two  videodisc 
players  to  display  the  actual  filmed  terrain.  A 
microcomputer  controls  the  simulation  system, 
automatically  scores  engagements,  and  collects 
training  management  data.  Sound  equipment 
realistically  replicates  engine  and  weapons 
sounds.  A  high-speed  printer  provides  hard 
copy  training  records  of  crew  performance. 

In  the  videodisc  variant,  the  10  selects  from 
among  45  gunnery  tasks  from  the  M60A1  tank 
combat  tables,  including  precision,  battlesight, 
and  degraded  gunnery  engagements.  Three 
types  of  stationary  and  moving  targets  can  be 
engaged  at  various  ranges  using  stabilized  or 
unstabilized  modes.  The  10  briefs  the  crew  on 
exercise  tasks,  conditions,  and  standards  over 
the  intercom  system.  He  monitors  the  ongoing 
tactical  situation  as  seen  by  the  TC,  analyzes 
individual  and  crew  performance  from  the  data 
available  on  his  display  ronsole,  and  conducts 
comprehensive  after-action  reviews  with  the 
crew  members. 


M60A1  MCTFIST  CONFIGURATION 

The  M60A1  MCTFIST  system  is  made  up  of  six 
subsystems:  data  processing,  video,  optical 
audio,  crew  control  sensors,  and  data 
acquisition.  All  of  the  components  are 
commercial  off-the-shelf  (COTS)  with  the 
exception  of  the  optical  and  sensor 
subsystems.  The  system  features  a  modular 
design  that  allows  subsystem  components  to 
be  modified  for  easy  adaptation  to  other 
armored  fighting  vehicles. 

Data  Processing  Subsystem 

All  aspects  of  trainer  operation  and  control  are 
performed  by  an  IBM  AT -compatible  single¬ 
board  computer.  Inputs  to  the  processor  come 
from  the  10  keyboard  and  data  acquisition 
subsystems.  The  10  keyboard  is  used  to 
initiali2e  the  trainer,  select  exercises,  input 
data,  and  perform  diagnostic/maintenance 
functions.  Outputs  from  the  processor  are 
used  to  control  the  video  and  audio  subsystems 
as  well  as  to  present  the  10  with  a  real-time 
exeicise  status  display. 

Video  Subsystem 

All  images  of  background  terrain,  targets,  and 
weapons  effects  are  generated  by  the  video 
subsystem.  The  composite  video  image  is 
presented  to  the  tank  crew  via  the  optical 
subsystem.  The  video  subsystem  is  made  up 
of  dual  videodisc  players,  four  image 
processors,  seven  video  monitors  and  video 
distribution  amplifiers  At  the  heart  of  the 
video  subsystem  are  the  image  processing 
boards  that  make  this  trainer  a  reality.  Each 
frame  from  the  videodisc  is  fed  to  the  image 
processing  boards,  where  apparent  vehicle  and 
turret  motion,  targets,  and  weapons  effects  are 
generated. 

Apparent  motion  through  the  tactical  terrain  is 
achieved  by  stepping  the  videodisc  player  in 
forward  or  reverse  in  response  to  the  driver's 
controls.  Turret  motion  is  simulated  by  panning 
and  scrolling  the  video  image  in  response  to  the 
gunner's  and  TC's  controls.  Target  and 
weapon  effects  graphics  are  super.mposed  on 
the  video  frames  at  positions  coordinated  to 
the  current  terrain  features.  Processed  images 
are  then  presented  to  the  tank  crew  through 


monitors  appended  to  the  tank  crew's  primary 
sights  and  vision  apertures.  Four  unique 
processed  views  are  provided;  the  TC's  out- 
the-hatch  view;  the  gunner's  primary  and 
secondary  gunsight  views;  the  TC's 
coincidence  range  finder  view,  and  the  driver's 
center  vision  block  view. 

Exercise  segments  can  cover  several  thousand 
feet  of  filmed  terrain.  Segments  may  be  linked 
together  into  one  exercise  so  the  TC  is  faced 
with  binary  turning  decisions,  e  g.,  the  driver 
can  continue  to  move  down  the  current  path  or 
can  make  a  turn  onto  a  new  path  at  selected 
points  to  reach  firing  positions. 

Optical  Subsystem 

The  optical  subsystem  locates  and  presents  a 
focused  and  collimated  image  to  the  tank 
crew's  primary  vision  apeaures.  It  consists  of 
custom  ntechanical  mounts,  which  locate  video 
monitors  at  the  vision  apertures,  and  optics, 
which  allow  the  tank's  telescopic  sights  to 
focus  on  the  monitor's  face.  Each  mount  has 
been  designed  to  be  installed  by  a  minimally 
trained  tank  crew  v/ithout  the  use  of  tools. 
The  optical  system  allows  the  gunner  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  actual  gunsight  reticles. 
Optical  assemblies  are  not  required  for  the  out- 
the-hatch  and  driver  views. 

Audio  Subsystem 

An  audio  distribution  system  provides  two-way 
communications  between  the  10  and  the  crew. 
It  also  injects  sound  effects  into  the  tank 
intercom  system.  The  audio  distribution 
system  is  tied  directly  into  the  tank  intercom 
system.  The  10  is  provided  with  a 
microphone/headset.  An  external  speaker  at 
the  lOS  allows  observers  to  hear  both  the  lO's 
comments  and  the  crew's  fire 
commands/conversations  within  the  tank.  The 
audio  subsystem  uses  an  audio  digitizing  board 
to  present  the  tank  crew  with  aural  information 
from  the  engine,  main  gun,  and  coaxial 
machine  gun.  These  sounds  are  actual 
recordings  of  the  tank  engine  at  various  speeds 
and  gear  positions,  and  weapon  sounds 
recorded  on  ine  live-fire  range. 
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Data  Acquisition  Subsystem 

Data  is  transferred  to  and  from  the  tank  over 
the  data  acquisition  subsystem.  Several  times 
per  second  the  processor  reads  the  current 
position  of  each  sensor  and  control  switch. 
The  data  acquisition  subsystem  interfaces 
directly  to  the  gunner's  control  and  stabilization 
switch  boxes,  the  gunner's  control  handle,  and 
the  loader's  safe/fire  switches.  The  tank's 
cable  harnesses  are  removed  from  these 
connectors,  and  replaced  by  the  simulator's 
data  acquisition  cables.  Therefore,  each  crew 
member  can  use  each  sensed  control  or  switch 
as  it  would  normally  be  used  without 
interference. 


M60A1  MCTFIST  SOFTWARE 

The  M60A1  MCTFIST  software  was  designed 
in  a  modular  fashion.  The  language  used  was 
C,  with  portions  written  in  Assembler.  A 
windowing  package  and  database  package 
were  integrated  into  the  system  for  the  control 
of  the  10  input/output  screens  and  for 
maintenance  of  the  database. 

A  graphics  s'ubsystem  was  designed  to  handle 
the  presentation  of  target  images  and  visual 
weapons  effects  over  background  scenery.  A 
database  maintains  crew  performance  data  for 
each  exercise  for  later  review  and  for  recoro. 
A  real-time  status  screen  presents  ongoing 
exercise  data  and  summary  information  for  10 
evaluation  at  task  termination.  The  database 
contains  information  such  as  crew  member 
names,  the  exercise,  task,  conditions, 
star'dards,  ammunition  used,  time  rounds  were 
fired,  and  locations  of  hits  and  misses  with 
respect  to  the  kill  zone  of  the  target. 

M60A1  MCTFIST  DESIGN  CHALLENGES 

Appended  trainers  present  unique  challenges 
not  encountered  in  institutional  trainers.  During 
the  design  process  it  was  discovered  that  there 
are  significant  variances  in  the  dimensions  of 
M60A1  tank  hulls  and  turrets  that  impact  the 
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adjustable  mounts  were  required  for  all 
appended  fittings  and  supports.  The  most 
challenging  obstacle  was  finding  a  design 


solution  to  simulate  the  optica!  range  finder.  A 
proprietary  image  "ghosting"  technique  was 
developed  and  an  extra  monitor  with  a 
collimating  lens  was  added  to  simulate  the 
optical  range  finder  views. 

M60A1  MCTFIST  Goes  To  War 

The  two  initial  M60A1  simulators  huve  had  a 
very  colorful  history.  At  their  annual  active 
duty  training  in  1990,  a  USMC  Reserve 
company's  tank  crews  achieved  95  percent 
first-round  hits  on  Table  VII,  the  most  difficult 
exercise  fired.  This  resulted  in  saving  two  days 
of  live-fire  range  time  and  over  300  rounds  of 
main  gun  training  ammo  costing  over 
$120,000. 

In  November  1990,  Company  A,  4th  Tank 
Battalion,  based  at  San  Diego,  CA,  was 
mobilized  and  ordered  to  deploy  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  aboard  amphibious  warfare  ships  The 
Company  loaded  MCTFIST,  packed  in  its  travel 
cases,  onto  a  2  1/2  ton  truck  which  was 
positioned  beside  an  M60A1  tank  in  the  Well 
Deck  of  the  USS  Tarawa.  This  loading  scheme 
permitted  the  conduct  of  initial  training  from 
the  truck  bed  for  filler  personnel  received 
shortly  before  deployment  and  sustainment 
training  for  more  experienced  crews.  This  type 
of  shipboard  training  was  a  FIRST  for  armor 
forces  of  any  country.  Never  before  had  an 
armor  unit  been  able  to  conduct  realistic  and 
challenging  full-crew  gunnery  skill  training  while 
in  transit  onboard  a  ship.  Illustrating  the 
simplicity  and  robustness  of  the  M60A1 
MCTFIST  was  its  satisfactory  functioning  on 
110  voits  AC  shipboard  power  and  its 
operating  in  the  highest  sea  state  in  which 
personnel  were  permitted  in  the  well  deck 
although  not  initially  designed  for  shipboard 
operation.  Another  demonstration  of  system 
versatility  was  that  it  was  installed  on  an 
M60A1  tank  equipped  with  reactive  armor  tiles 
that  materially  altered  the  tank  geometry  from 
the  design  baseline. 

Upon  their  return  from  DESERT  STORM,  the 
USMC  Reserve  TCs  credited  their  M60A1 
MCTFIST  training  with  producing  a  high  level  of 
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entering  corabat  for  the  first  time. 
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M1A1  MCTFIST 

The  M60A1  MCTFIST  performance  during 
DESERT  STORM  resulted  in  an  additional 
contract  to  CSC  to  upgrade  the  M60A1  from  a 
videodisc-based  system  to  an  image  generator- 
based  Ml  A1  MCTFIST.  The  M1A1  MCTFIST 
i-s  now  in  service  with  the  Marines  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center  at  Yakima,  WA. 
What  follows  is  a  design  overview  and 
oiscussion  of  the  challenges  faced  during  the 
design  and  development  of  the  M1A1 
MCTFIST. 

M1A1  MCTFIST  Design  Overview 

The  M1A1  MCTFIST  system  functional  flow 
diagram  illustrates  the  relationships  between 
1  r  subsystems  and  the  tank/crew 
> ’s.  M1A1  MCTFIST  comprises  seven 
“15  v^hich  interface  with  the  M1A1 
.iical,  audio,  electrical,  and  mechanical 
iiyj terns  (see  Figure  3).  They  are; 

o  Simulation  and  Control 
o  Data  Acquisition 
0  Graphics 
0  Video 
o  Optical 
0  Audio 
0  Power  Control 

Simulation  and  Control.  All  phases  of 
system  operation,  pre  test,  in-test,  post-test, 
and  diagnostic  operation  are  controlled  by  the 
Simulation  and  Control  subsystem.  This 
subsystem  resides  in  a  compact  lOS.  All  of  the 
software  required  for  scenario  selection, 
execution,  and  analysis  operate  on  a  special 
purpose  80486  processor.  The  M1A1 
MCTFIST  10  controls  the  simulator  from  the 
lOS  via  a  point  and  click  menuing  system.  The 
menuing  system  guides  the  10  through  scenario 
development  using  on-screen  prompts, 
instructions,  and  on-line  help. 

During  scenario  execution,  the  10  monitors  the 
crew's  progress  from  the  lOS  via  two  monitors. 
One  monitor  shows  the  live  video  as  seen 
through  the  gu;  ner's  primary  sight  (GPS).  GPS 
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(GAS).  A  second  monitor  shows  either  real- 
time  data  gathered  as  the  scenario  progresses, 
or  the  live  video  seen  through  the  TC's  forward 


vision  block  and  the  driver's  forward  vision 
block.  The  10  can  select  the  real-time  or  video 
displays  on  the  second  monitor  at  will.  The 
real-time  display  graphically  shows  the  current 
settings  of  all  crew  controls  and  the  headings 
of  the  tank  hull,  turret,  and  commander's 
weapon  station  (CWS).  When  a  target  is 
engaged,  the  reticle  aim  error  from  the  target's 
center  of  mass  is  instantly  displayed  to  the  10. 
During  an  exercise  the  10  can  freeze,  thaw, 
stop,  or  restart  the  current  exercise.  All 
statistics  gathered  during  the  scenario  are 
presented  to  the  10  after  the  crew  finishes  the 
engagement.  The  10  can  then  finish  the  semi- 
automated  scoring  process  and  add  free  form 
comments  if  necessary  Hard-copy  reports  are 
available  if  desired  by  the  10.  The  M1A1 
MCTFIST  contains  an  Automated  Training 
Management  InformaJon  (ATMI)  system.  This 
useful  feature  enables  the  10  to  perform  an 
extensive  analyses  of  exercise  performance 
data  and  generate  reports  for  training 
managers.  The  reports  show  trends  and  allow 
crew  cross-training  analysis,  and  are  used  to 
support  crew  composition  decisions. 

Data  Acquisition.  The  M1A1  MCI  FIST 
data  acquisition  system  acquires  crew  control 
movement  from  the  tank  crew  stations,  f  any 
of  the  crew  controls  are  disconnected  froru  the 
tank's  turret  network  box  (TNB)  and  are 
interfaced  directly  to  the  MCTFIST  data 
acquisition  system.  Settings  of  mechanical 
controls  such  as  the  driver's  brake  are  acquired 
via  appended  electromechanical  sensors. 
Currently  the  data  acquisition  system  acquires 
about  70  lines  of  digital  discrete  data 
representing  switch  seltings  and  eight  channels 
of  analog  data  representing  turret  and  hull 
movement  controls.  The  data  acquisition 
system  also  provides  digital  relay  control  of  23 
crev/  station  status  indicator  lamps  and  two 
analog  channels  for  RPM  and  MPH  gauges.  A 
sensor  interface  box  (SIB)  is  located  within  the 
tank  turret  to  acquire  over  200  signals  from  the 
four  crew  stations  via  five  short  wiring 
harnesses.  The  SIB  acts  as  a  signal  routing 
matrix  which  reduces  the  200  tank  signals  to 
the  digital  and  analog  signals  acquired  by  the 
data  acquisition  system. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Ml  A1  MCTFIST  is  that 
the  connectors  on  the  data  acquisition 
harnesses  can  be  verified  for  proper  connection 
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via  software.  This  is  accomplished  by  using 
the  loop-back  provisions  provided  in  every 
connector  in  the  M1A1  tank.  Loopbacks  are 
checked  at  scenario  start-up,  and,  if  an  error  is 
found,  the  system  automatically  changes  to  the 
diagnostic  state.  The  10  is  then  presented  with 
a  real-time  display  that  shows  the  offending 
loopback  as  well  as  the  real-time  status  of  all 
digital  and  analog  channels. 

Graphics.  M1A1  MCTFIST  g.aphics  are 
rendered  by  an  image  generator  (IG).  The  IG 
renders  fully  anti-aliased  and  phototextured 
images  at  a  30  hertz  (Hz)  update  rate.  Current 
system  capacities  include  1 20,000  polygons 
per  second  and  152  million  pixels  per  second 
divided  over  three  video  output  buffers 
(channels).  One  channel  is  split-screened,  with 
the  upper  ha'f  presenting  the  TC's  forward 
vision  block  display  and  the  lower  half 
presenting  the  d''iver's  vision  block  display.  A 
split-screen  view  makes  efficient  use  of  the 
video  channel  in  that  it  matches  the  horizontal 
aspect  of  the  vision  blocks.  The  TC's  and 
driver's  views  are  computed  and  displayed  at 
40  degrees  horizontal  by  12  degrees  vertical. 
The  second  and  third  channels  are  devoted  to 
rendering  the  gun  sight  views  (GPS,  GPSE  and 
GAS).  Light  entering  the  GPS  and  GPSE 
originates  at  a  shared,  common  point,  enabling 
one  monitor  and  one  IG  channel  to  satisfy  the 
display  requirements  of  both  sights.  Imagery 
from  the  same  channel  is  also  presented  to  the 
GAS.  Imagery  for  the  GPSE  is  computed  and 
displayed  at  either  6  3  degrees  circular  or  22 
degrees  circular  field-of-view  (FOV),  depending 
upon  the  magnification  switch  setting  sensed 
at  the  gunner's  station.  Imagery  for  the  GAS  is 
computed  and  displayed  at  C  degrees  circular 
FOV  when  the  infrared  electro-optical  sensor 
detects  that  the  gunner  is  looking  through  the 
GAS.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Ml  A1  MCTFIST 
gunsight  is  that  the  imagery  in  the  c'^ntral  35 
petcent  of  the  FOV  is  rendered  with  >ne  third 
channel  and  is  presented  at  a  resolution  that 
allows  identification  of  targets  at  ranges  more 
tnan  twice  that  of  any  other  M1A1  simulator. 
This  allows  M1A1  MCTFIST  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  capabilities  of  the  M1A1 
optical  system. 

Video.  The  M1A1  MCTFIST  video 
subsystem  interfaces  the  IG  to  the  Ml  A1  tank 
optics  via  the  optics  subsystem.  Each  channel 


output  from  the  IG  is  fed  into  video  distribution 
amplifiers  (DAs).  The  outputs  from  the  video 
DAs  are  fed  to  eight  identical  monitors  which 
are  appended  to  the  tank  and  positioned  atop 
the  lOS.  All  monitors  are  operated  at  a  rate  of 
768  pixels  by  768  lines.  One  video  switch  is 
used  to  display  either  the  split-screened 
TC/driver  video  or  the  real-time  status  video  on 
one  lOS  monitor.  A  second  video  switch  is 
used  to  turn  off  the  imagery  displayed  on  the 
GAS  video  monitor  when  simulating  a  'urrot 
defilade  position.  The  GAS  entrance  aperture 
is  positioned  about  one  meter  lower  on  the 
turret  than  the  GPSE  entrance  aperture.  Using 
the  video  switch  to  block  out  the  lower  GAS 
view  when  in  a  defilade  position  allows  the  use 
of  a  single  IG  channel  to  simulate  the  views 
from  the  GAS  and  GPS. 

Optical.  The  M1A1  MCTFIST  optical 
subsystem  is  made  up  of  two  types  of  optical 
assemblies.  The  first  type  provides  direct  view 
displays  for  the  1C  and  driver  vision  blocks.  A 
second  type  provides  collimated  displays  for 
the  gunsights  (GPS,  GPSE,  and  GAS). 

The  direct  view  optical  assemblies  consist  of  a 
monitor,  mechanical  mount,  and  external  light 
limiting  shields.  The  monitors  are  1024  pixels 
by  768  lines  in  resolution.  They  are  held  in 
front  of  the  vision  blocks  on  the  turret  and  hull 
by  mechanical  mounts  that  are  unique  to  each 
vision  block.  The  driver  views  the  driver 
imagery  directly  through  the  vision  block. 
Folding  optics  are  incorporated  into  the  TC's 
mechanical  mount  in  order  to  position  the  TC's 
•mage  in  the  TC's  vision  block.  The  mounts 
provide  secure  positioning  of  the  monitors  and 
strain  relief  for  the  video  cables.  External  light- 
limiting  material  is  used  in  the  form  of  heavy 
black  cloth  that  is  held  to  the  mount  by  Velcro, 
and  to  the  tank  with  magnets  that  are  stitched 
into  the  cloth. 

The  collimated  displays  are  of  a  proprietary 
design  developed  for  this  application.  Two 
collimated  optical  assemblies  are  used  for  the 
gunsights,  one  for  the  GPSE  and  an  identical 
one  for  the  GAS.  Each  optical  assembly 
positions  two  monitors  in  front  of  each 
gunsight.  One  monitor  is  collimated  into  the 
gunsight  and  is  referred  to  as  the  background 
monitor.  The  second  monitor  displays  the  high- 
resolution  inset  image.  This  high-resolution 
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image  is  directed  into  the  central  portion  of  the 
FOV  by  an  optical  system  contained  within  the 
optical  assembly.  The  collimating  mounts  also 
provide  the  mechanical  features  of  secure 
monitor  mounting  to  the  tank  hull  and  turret 
with  video  cable  strain  relief. 

Audio.  All  audio  cues  are  generated  in  real 
time  in  response  to  crew  actions.  A  sample 
player  is  used  to  play  back  actual  digitized 
sounds  of  various  tank  sounds.  All  generated 
audio  sounds  are  injected  into  the  crew 
intercom  system  along  with  the  10  voice 
channel  and  are  heard  by  a  r  jw  membe''  via 
his  helmet.  The  10  can  control  the  volume  of 
his  microphone,  headset,  and  simulated  tank 
operational  sounds  via  an  audio  mixer  located 
at  the  lOS.  Control  of  the  sample  player  is  by 
the  Musical  Instrument  Digital  Interface  (MIDI) 
in  the  Simulation  and  Control  Subsystem. 
Simulated  sounds  include  the  turbine  engine, 
track  clatter,  turret  gear  whine,  main  gun 
report,  machinegun  report,  ammo  door  and 
breech  open/close,  and  shell  basecase  discard 
inside  the  turret. 

Power  Control.  All  power  to  the  system  is 
controlled  via  a  passkey  located  on  the  lOS. 
Once  the  passkey  is  activated,  the  10  may 
operate  the  lOS  in  a  stand-alone  mode  for 
records  analysis  with  the  ATMI  or  in  the  on-line 
mode  for  simulator  operation.  Power 
conditioning  (regulation  and  surge  suppression) 
is  provided  for  the  11 5, '208  power  circuits. 
The  system  consumes  only  2800  watts  during 
operation. 

Design  Challenges.  Solving  The 
Identification  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  problem  was 
probably  the  greatest  challenge.  The  M1A1 
MCTFIST  is  the  first  appended  or  any  other 
type  of  tank  trainer  that  allows  the  TC  and 
gunner  to  distinguish  betv^een  friendly  and 
enemy  targets  at  ranges  well  in  excess  of  2000 
meters.  Lessons  learned  from  the  Gulf  War 
reinforced  the  need  to  provide  tank  gunnery 
trainers  that  can  provide  IFF  situations  at 
realistic  engagement  distances.  Other  tank 
gunnel  y  trainers  may  reinforce  the  notion  that 
if  it  Inok.s  like  a  tank  beyond  1000  meters  that 
it  must  be  a  hostile  target.  This  is  due  to 
limitations  of  their  visual  display  system,  i.e., 
detail  seen  in  the  target.  Most  gunnery  trainers 
provide  around  800  to  1000  lines  of  vertical 


resolution  in  the  gunsight  FOV  using  a  single, 
high-resolution  (1024  lines)  monitor.  This  will 
allow  a  gunner  to  perform  IFF  tasks  out  to 
ranges  of  about  1200  meters. 

As  described  earlier,  M1A1  MCTFIST  uses  a 
dual-monitor  approach  to  the  gunsight  visual 
display.  The  primary  gunsight  provides  the 
gunner  with  a  6.3  degree  FOV  at  a  10  power 
magnification.  The  image  for  this  6.3  degree 
FOV  is  displayed  on  one  monitor  that  is 
collimated  into  the  gunsight  and  is  referred  to 
as  the  background  or  direct  view  monitor.  The 
system  uses  a  768-line  resolution  monitor 
which  normally  would  limit  positive  target 
identification  to  a  range  of  only  900  meters. 
To  improve  the  range  at  which  IFF  tasks  can  be 
performed,  higher  resolution  monitors  must  be 
used  in  order  to  provide  more  lines  of  resolution 
in  the  6.3  degree  FOV.  Monitors  that  exceed 
1024  lines  are  custom-made  and  expensive,  or 
are  too  large  to  append  to  the  tank  as  would  be 
the  case  for  a  High  Definition  Television 
Monitor  (HDTV).  HDTV  monitors  will  provide 
only  about  1200  lines  of  resoiution  and  would 
not  increase  the  IFF  ranges  substantially.  To 
increase  the  resolution  in  the  Ml  A1  MCTFIST, 
the  second  monitor  displays  the  central  1 .8 
degrees  of  the  6  3  degree  FOV,  but  at  a  much 
higher,  30  power  magnification.  All  768  lines 
of  the  second  monitor  are  used  to  draw  the  1 .8 
degree  central  image.  The  key  to  super-high 
resolution  then  is  that  the  1.8  degree  central 
image  is  compressed  into  the  center  of  the  6.3 
degree  background  image,  i.e.,  a  1.8  degree 
central  circle  of  the  background  is  replaced  by 
the  high-resniution  inset.  This  inset  provides 
the  resolution  equivalent  of  a  2600-line  monitor 
and  more  than  doubles  the  range  at  which 
target  identification  can  be  made.  A 

proprietary  me’hod  is  used  to  smoothly 
transition  the  central  image  with  the 
surrounding  image. 

Sizing  of  the  central  high-resolution  inset  was 
chosen  to  completely  surround  the  1.2  degree 
wide  gunsight  reticle.  Therefore,  the  reticle  is 
rendered  at  three  times  normal  size  and  shrunk 
down  into  the  center  of  the  gunsight  FOV. 
This  provides  the  gunner  with  a  reticle  that  is 
as  discreet  as  that  found  in  the  tank,  and  is 
sharper  than  a  ret'cle  rendered  on  a  1024  line 
monitor.  With  this  "high-iesolution  inset,"  the 
gunner  and  TC  can  perform  IFF  tasks  out  to 


and  beyond  the  engagement  ranges  required  in 
the  tank  combat  gunnery  tables. 

Developing  a  user-friendly  system  was  another 
challenge.  The  M1A1  MCTFIST  can  be 
appended  to  the  tank  by  a  trained  tank  crew  in 
just  over  an  hour.  Accomplishing  this  task 
required  considerable  attention  to  human 
factors  engineering  in  five  areas:  user 

documentation,  cable  harnesses,  appended 
sensors,  appended  optical  assemblies,  and 
video  cable  harnesses. 

The  M1A1  MCTFIST  user's  manual  was 
developed  along  the  lines  of  a  technical  manual 
format  that  the  tank  crews  are  familiar  with. 
Text  was  minimized  and  is  used  to  support 
accompanying  drawings.  The  system  manual 
is  also  provided  in  computer  form  as  a 
computer-based  training  (CBT)  product  that  can 
be  run  on  the  lOS  or  any  PC. 

Many  of  the  data  acquisitions  points  within  the 
turret  and  hull  are  electrical  connections  to 
actual  tank  equipment.  In  some  cases  electro¬ 
mechanical  sensors  arc  appended  to  tfie 
component  being  sensed,  e.g.,  hydraulic 
service  brake  motion.  None  of  the  eight 
appended  sensors  take  longer  than  two 
minutes  to  install,  and  a  30-second  installation 
time  is  more  typical.  Speedy  installation  was 
accomplished  by  using  sensors  that  have  either 
magnetic  bases  or  simple  clamp-'-.'  mounting 
brackets.  No  special  tools  are  required. 

Tank  Variations.  Several  models  of  the 
Abrams  M1A1  Main  Battle  Tank  exist.  The 
basic  M1A1  tank  was  upgraded  to  the  M1A1 
Common,  which  is  more  heavily  armored.  The 
outer  dimensions  of  some  components  are 
noticeably  different  between  the  two  models. 
Other  variations  between  tanks  occur  in  the 
GPS  and  GAS  optics.  The  M1A1  MCTFIST 
design  accommodates  these  variations.  As  in 
the  M60A1  MCTFIST,  every  mount  is  designed 
to  allow  for  the  variations  in  tank  hulls  and 
armor. 

SUMMARY 

Since  1986  efforts  have  been  under  way  to 
design  low-cost  armored  vehicle  trainers  that 
can  be  appended  to  the  actual  vehicle,  turning 
it  into  a  complete  full-crew  training  system  that 


allows  crew  members  to  train  the  way  they  will 
fight,  as  an  entire  team  (crew).  The  MCTFIST 
simulators  are  existing  proof  that  appended  full- 
crew  trainers  are  not  only  feasible,  but  offer 
very  realistic  and  effective  training 
environments.  Armored  vehicle  crew  members 
can  now  use  their  full-crew  trainers  while  in 
transit,  while  in  staging  areas  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  combat  operations,  or  while  in  a 
remote  location  under  standard  generator 
power. 

Because  of  the  modular  design  methodology 
utilized  in  these  systems,  with  minimal 
modifications,  additional  armored  vehicles  can 
now  utilize  the  same  components,  software, 
and  databases,  saving  developmental  time  and 
money.  As  the  Marines  that  used  the  M60A1 
MCTFIST  on  board  the  USS  Tarawa  found  out, 
a  decisive  edge  can  be  achieved  and 
maintained  by  taking  trainers  to  war. 
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Figure  3.  M1A1  MCTFIST  Functional  Flow 
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Abstract 


This  study  compared  truck  driving  instruction  given  to  ^.vo  groups  who  were  taught  to  drive  using  driving 
simulators  with  a  third  group  which  was  taught  by  a  traditional  truck  driving  method  of  instruction.  The 
simulators  were  constructed  by  different  companies  and  were  slightly  different  from  each  other.  The 
learning  behaviors  and  success  records  of  the  simulatoi  groups  were  analyzed  and  compared  with  the 
traditional  group.  The.  e  were  eight  subjects  in  each  of  the  three  groups  (N  =  24). 

The  major  difference  between  the  simulator  groups  and  the  traditional  driver  training  group  was  that  the 
latter  group  learned  in  actual  traffic  conditions.  It  was  theorized  by  the  researcher  that  the  success  of  the 
experimental  groups  was  dependent  on  the  similarity  of  conditions  in  the  simulators  and  in  the  actual  truck. 

Each  subject  in  the  three  groups  had  their  driving  skills  evaluated  in  a  traditional  driving  test  behind  the 
wheel  of  an  actual  truck  in  traffic.  Additional  data  on  the  driving  skills  of  all  subjects  were  obtained  from 
rating  scales  and  obsen/ations  The  data  showed  that  the  two  groups  trained  in  the  simulators  often  did 
better  tfian  the  group  trained  in  actual  trucks  A  discussion  of  the  findings  and  an  interpretation  of  the 
results  will  be  included 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  TRUCK  DRIVING  INSTRUCTION 
USING  SIMULATORS  AND  TRADITIONAL  DRIVING  INSTRUCTION 


Rainer  Dieterich 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  acquisiton  of  a  truck  driver  license  in 
Germany  requires  costly  driver  training  at 
professional  driving  schools  About  sixty 
percent  of  truck  driver  licenses  in  Germany  are 
given  by  military  driving  schools;  this  driving 
course  lasts  about  six  weeks.  The  most 
important  part  of  this  training  involves  a  period 
of  forty-five  hours  practicing  on  a  military  truck 
especially  designed  for  driver  training.  This  truck 
has  two  sets  of  controls  and  can  be  driven  by 
either  the  instructor  or  the  student.  This  training 
procedure  will  be  referred  to  in  this  presentation 
as  the  traditional  driving  method. 

The  German  military  is  interested  in  changing 
major  parts  of  this  training  procedure  by  using 
simulators  for  the  following  reasons:  (i) 
Ecological  reasons  which  'nvolves  such  things 
as  avoidance  of  air  pollution,  decreasing  noise, 
and  reducing  the  use  of  fuel  and  other  materials 
(2)  Reduction  of  traffic  wnich  is  often  very  dense 
in  urban  areas.  (3)  Serious  traffic  jams 
frequently  interfere  and  prevent  driver  training 
lessons.  (4)  Authorities  in  rural  communities 
often  prohibit  driver  training  during  rush  hours. 

This  research  is  a  report  on  an  empirical  study 
which  compared  traditional  truck  driving 
instruction  to  an  innovative  driver  training 
program  using  simulators.  The  use  of  a 
simulator  would  eliminate  problems  listed 
above. 


2.  THEORETICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  acquisition  of  psychomotor  skills  are  often 
acquired  in  a  procedure  known  as  Teaming  by 
doing".  For  example,  people  learn  skiing, 
dancing  and  car  driving  by  simply  doing  it. 
Reality  itself  is  often  the  most  effective  training 
medium.  Any  difference  between  the  situation  of 
learning  and  applijation,  as  well  as  differences 
between  the  learning  behavior  and  the  behavior 
required  ii.  real  situations  reduces 


the  amount  of  learning.  According  to  the  theory 
of  learning  transfer,  the  similarity  of  learning  and 
the  real  application  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  learning. 

A  major  concern  of  the  study  was  the  similarity 
between  the  truck  and  the  simulators.  Two 
dimensions  of  similarity  had  to  be  regarded:  (1) 
The  "situational  similarity"  of  the  real  and  the 
simulated  learning  environment  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  technical  equivalence  of  the 
simulators  and  the  trucks  and  (2)  the 
"behavioral  similarity"  of  the  learning  and 
teaching  activities  of  learners  and  instructors, 
expressed  in  terms  of  psychological  rating 
scales,  observational  data  and  results  of  a  final 
driving  test. 

3.  METHOD 

3.1  Subjects 

24  regular  students  enrolled  in  military  driving 
schools  were  used  as  subjects.  There  were 
eight  in  both  of  the  simulator  groups  and  eight 
in  the  traditionally  trained  group. 


3.2  Criteria  of  Comparison 

The  following  parameters  of  similarity  were  used 
as  criteria  for  comparison: 

Two  aspects  of  the  situational  dimension  were 
distinguished:  (1)  Static  similarity  of  shape,  size 
and  the  geometric  relations  within  the  learning 
environments  and  (2)  tfie  functional  similarity  of 
trucks  and  simulators. 

Since  original  truck  cabins  were  used  in  the 
simulator,  the  parameters  of  static  similarity 
were  simulated  true  to  reality.  The  size  of  the 
steering  wheel,  the  location  of  the  dashboard 
instruments,  seat  positions  'vere  simulated 


perfectly.  But  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
functlorial  similarity  required  special  checks. 
Such  things  as  the  energy  required  to  turn  the 
steering  wheel,  braking  distances,  the 
acceleration,  the  motornoise  of  the  simulators 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  real  trucks 

Within  the  dimension  of  behaviom'  similarity 
different  kinds  of  parameters  were  icentified. 

(1)  Psychophysical  reactions  of  the  trainees 
were  checked  by  means  of  technical 
measurements:  the  reaction-speed  before  and 
after  the  learning  units,  stress  related  pulse 
freriuency  changes  a.id  weariness  caused  by 
the  strain  of  learning 

(2)  Mental  processes  and  inner-psychic 
experiences  of  the  trainees  were  chocked  This 
inciuded;  learning  motivation,  emotional  stales 
of  the  trainees,  risk  taking  behavior  while  driving 
and  cognitive  evaluations  of  the  learning 
progress.  Psychological  rating  scales  were 
given  to  both  the  learners  and  the  instructors  to 
learn  about  Inner-psychic  reactions 

(3)  Observational  data  recording  visible 
reactions  of  the  learners  and  their  verbal 
Interactions  with  the  instructors  were  noted  by 
observers,  who  sat  In  the  cabins  between  the 
learners  and  the  instructors  The  verbal  teaching 
behavior  of  the  instructors  was  viewed  as  an 
Indicator  of  learning  A  special  code  was 
developed  to  record  the  verbal  instructions 
related  to  the  learning  boftavior.  Since  the  ability 
to  distinguish  obervaiions  is  limited,  the  criteria 
had  to  be  carefully  defined,  and  the  observers 
thoroughly  trained  A  distinction  was  made 
between  formal  and  content  aspects  of 
teaching  Throe  types  of  formal  aspects  were 
combined  with  throe  typos  of  content  aspects, 
thus  gaining  nine  combinations  of  oncodirtg 
categories  plus  some  addiliorial  categories  of 
driving  mistakes 

Dofinllion  ol  terms  used  In  the  oborsorvaliorts 
Formal  categories  (1)  Hints;  verbal  comments 
directing  the  learners'  attention  belore  a  driving 
action  takes  place,  (?)  Corrections  Instructor 
conirnonts  followiny  failures  of  the  learners,  ('!) 
Belnforcomonts:  comments  on  positive  or 


(jj/ 


skillful  driving  actions  Intending  the  repetition  of 
the  same  behavior  in  future  situations. 

Content  categories  (i)  Operation  of 
instruments:  comments  on  the  use  of  such 
things  as  handling  of  gas,  gear,  brakes, 
indicators,  (2)  Perception:  comments  on  traffic 
and  environment  observation  outside  the  cabin, 
(3)  Way  of  driving,  comments  on  the  speed, 
carefulness,  distances  etc. 

In  case  of  corrections  the  observers  also 
encoded  the  kind  of  mistake  the  correction  was 
related  to. 


3.3  Experiental  design,  learning  objectives 
and  contents 

The  learning  objectives  wore  taken  from  the 
official  curriculum  of  Gorman  military  driving 
schools 

A  design  was  developed  for  this  experinioni 
which  included  nine  thirty-minute  learning  units, 
that  Is,  eacti  subject  spent  this  amount  of  time  In 
either  the  simulator  or  the  truck  Tnreo  of  the 
units  were  devoted  to  general  driving  without 
pursuing  special  objectives,  and  six  units  were 
devoted  to  trie  arJoiiionai  [jursuil  ul  special 
objoclivos  The  units,  completc*d  by  a  final 
driving  test  were  arrangexJ  according  to  the 
following  sequence; 

Unit  1 ;  General  driving 

Unit  2  General  driving  plus  starting  on  hills, 
slopping  at  tiigh  speeds,  use  of  lanes. 

Unit  3  General  driving  plus  changing  lanes, 
passirig,  keeping  proper  distance 
Unit  4  General  driving 

Unit  &:  General  driving  pius  buieciiny  (jiujiul 
lanes,  turning  right  or  left,  correct  betiavior  at 
crossings 

Unit  G:  General  driving  plus  uphill  and  downtiill 
driving 

Unit  7;  General  driving 

Unit  8  Getioral  driving  pips  driving  through 
narrow  lanes,  obeying  rights  of  way  on  turns 
Unit  'J  Aptiroachlny  renifis,  l;ackliig  a  trailur 

Each  o(  the  bubj<)Cls  fiaJ  to  coinplelo  throe 
learning  units  every  day  Toycttior  with  fiio  Initial 


pretest  arwj  the  final  posttests  the  entire 
procedure  took  five  days  to  complete 

3.4  Statistical  Data  Analysis 

The  rating  values  and  observational  data  were 
compared  and  analyzed  by  means  of  a  two 
factor  ANOVA  (Analysis  of  Variance)  The 
ratings  arxl  observational  frequencies  were 
used  as  dependent  variable,  the  groups 
(simulator-  and  traditiorrally  trained  group)  as 
the  first  factor  and  the  learning  untts  as  the 
second  factor. 

This  method  revealed  the  statistical  significance 
of  Differences  between  the  compared  groups,  of 
learning  effects  within  the  course  and  of 
Interactions  betv/een  groups  and  learning  units, 
that  is  differences  in  driving  skills  during  the 
course,  subjected  fo  simulator  or  traditional 
training 

The  final  driving  tost  results  for  all  subjects  (18 
subscoros)  wore  compared  using  t-tosts 

4  RESULTS:  EXAMPLES  AND 
INTERPRETATION 


4.1  Rating  Scales  taken  from  the  instructors 

Scale  'tired  •  alort';  This  example  domonstratod 
how  similar  the  simulator  group  ar\d  |fu) 
traditional  group  can  be  (see  figure  1 ) 

There  was  no  significant  dilfyrorico  between  tiro 

nrciijnr.  tei  a  0  41^)  f)lll  fcirinificani  (lilfereiicos 

v/oro  found  ariiong  tfio  learning  units  (()  » 
0  001)  Tfio  comparison  sfiows  ttiat  there  was  a 
docrosso  of  alorinosb  as  a  consequence  of  tiro 
plryslcal  and  mental  strain  from  tfio  first  to  Ifto 
third  learning  unit  every  day  Furthermore  it 
sfiowB  that  there  was  a  redurjtiorr  ol  that 
decrease  from  the  first  day  to  ffie  tfilrd  day  as  a 
consequence  of  training  and  Incroasirtg 
familiarity  Ttioso  extrornoly  similar  results 
Indicate  tfial  physical  and  menial  strain  were  lire 
same  v.ittiln  tiro  simulator  and  itio  real  truck 


Scale  'risk  taking  -  careful':  According  to  the 
criterion  of  risk  taking  or  careful  driving  a 
difference  soerr.s  to  exist  (see  figure  2). 

There  is  no  significant  difference  within  the 
driving  units  (p  =  O.209)  but  a  highly  significant 
difference  between  the  groups  (p  =  0.000).  It  is 
obvious  that  the  control  group  was  driving  more 
carefully.  However,  this  finding  is  more  complex 
than  it  appears  to  be;  the  final  driving  test 
indicates  that  the  simulator  group  drove  more 
carefully  than  the  traditional  group 

A  possible  explanation  Is  that  the  values  of  the 
simulator  group  were  very  constant.  They  were 
keeping  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  neutral  point 
of  four  In  that  case  the  neutral  value  is  the  ideal 
one  That  means,  the  learners  were  neither  risk 
taking  nor  over-  cautious.  It  may  be  that  this 
behavior  was  more  "realistic"  than  the  over¬ 
cautious  behavior  of  ttre  traditional  group 
Perhaps  trainees  learn  better  if  there  is  no 
reason  to  bo  over-cautious.  Tl'is  way  the 
learners  have  a  chance  to  learn  by  mistakes,  to 
correct  mistakes  Instead  of  avoiding  ttiem  and 
to  !i’'dlng  OLft  what  they  can  and  cannot  do 

A  further  finding  is  that  there  is  no  indication  that 
a  simutator  causes  a  learner  tc  take  more  risks. 
In  fact  tho  findings  suggest  that  both  groups 
became  more  careful  in  tho  course  of  trair^lng 


4  2  Sell  rating  scales  taken  from  tho  learners 

Scale  "calm  •  ner'/ous";  Tlio  comparison  shows 
tfiat  itio  slniulaior  group  was  less  nervous  than 
the  traditional  group  except  In  t.io  first  learning 
unit  (see  figure  3) 

Ttiere  was  no  significant  difference  among  tho 
teaming  units  (p  -  0  145)  but  a  highly  signilicanl 
dillorence  between  the  groups  (p  =  0  000). 
Evrm  thougti  this  result  shows  that  the  simulator 
does  not  create  us  much  stress  as  an  actual 
truck,  this  finding  Indicates  anoltrer  advantage 
of  11)0  simulator  A  person  oftor)  learns  hotter  if 
the  situation  Is  relaxed  and  Iror;  from  stress  This 
fiilyhl  also  account  for  tfio  better  sr  f;res  the 
simulator  groups  obtained  in  tlie  Im  driving 
tost 


Scale  "anticipation;  look  foreward  -  don't  look 
foreward":  This  comparison  showed  that  the 
learning  motivation  as  expressed  by  the 
enjoyment  of  driving  a  real  truck  was  much 
higner  than  the  pleasure  of  learning  with  a 
simulator  (see  figure  4). 

Ttiere  was  no  significant  difference  among  the 
learning  units  (p  =  0  926)  but  a  highly  significant 
difference  between  the  groups  (p  =  0.000). 
Truck  driving  seems  to  be  one  of  a  soldiers' 
most  enjoying,  motivating  and  stimulating 
acftvities.  There  is  no  chance  to  motivate  him  by 
a  simulator  in  a  similar  way.  Those  theories 
which  say  that  simulator  learning  is  a  very 
motivating  kind  of  learning  may  be  accurate  in 
many  instances,  but  truck  simulators  cannot 
compete  with  a  real  truck.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  graphic  shows  that  the  learning  motivation 
within  the  simulator  is  high  enough  to  produce 
efficient  learning 

Scale  "efficacy  of  learning;  low  -high";  The 
comparison  shows  that  the  simulator  learners 
were  rather  skeptical  at  the  beginning  of  their 
training  They  thought  that  they  were  learning 
less  than  the  traditional  group  (see  figure  5) 

liiyit)  was  a  slight  but  non  Significant  increase 
of  ttie  confidence  of  the  simulator  group  (p  = 
0.367)  showing,  that  the  subjects  became  more 
and  more  convinced  that  they  were  learning 
effectively.  The  curve  indicates  a  continious 
reduction  of  scepticism,  but  this  result  may  not 
bo  generalized  because  of  the  lack  of 
significance.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
simulator  group  was  actually  learning  more 
efficiently  than  the  traditional  group. 


4  3  Observation  scales 

Scale  “total  amount  of  hints";  Within  both 
groups  verbal  teaching  activities  seem  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  The 
decrease  of  those  curves  was  even  larger  in  the 
simulator  group  than  in  the  control  gioup  (see 
figure  6). 

There  is  a  highly  significant  effect  among  the 
learning  units  (p  =  0.000)  but  no  significant 
difference  between  tfio  groups  (p  -  0  701). 
whicti  inediis  iiiai  iiiu  cuniiiiuous  uixiudsU 


during  the  course  actually  existed  in  both 
groups,  but  that  the  stronger  decrease  within 
the  simulator  group  may  only  have  existed  in 
that  sample  and  may  not  be  generalized  to  the 
population.  However  the  results  indicate  that 
more  teaching  aids  were  required  at  the 
beginning  of  the  training  period  in  the  simulator 
than  in  the  real  truck  After  the  third  learning  unit 
there  was  less  instructor  involvement  in  the 
simulator  group.  After  having  understood  the 
introducing  information  the  learners  were  able 
to  learn  more  independently  They  were  able  to 
gain  experience  by  themselves,  to  learn  by 
mistakes  and  to  have  learning  experiences  not 
possible  in  a  real  truck. 

Scale  "verbal  activities  of  instructos";  Altogether 
the  simulator  group  obtained  more 
reinforcements  than  the  traditional  group  (see 
figure  7) 

Both  kinds  of  effects  were  significant; 
differences  were  found  among  the  learning  units 
(p  =  0  028)  as  well  as  between  groups  (p  = 
0015).  This  may  also  be  attributed  to  the 
concentration  of  the  teaching  activity  in  the 
beginning  of  the  training  period.  The  higher 
number  of  reinforcements  indicates  an 
advantage  of  the  simulator  because 
reinforcement  is  usually  associated  v/ith  positive 
learning. 


4.4  Mistakes  of  the  Learners 

The  criterion  of  mirror  observation  is  an 
example  of  a  simulator  characteristic  which 
needs  theoretical  interpretation  (see  figure  8). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  simulator  group  had  more 
problems  with  the  correct  observation  of  the 
mirrors  The  differences  betv/een  the  groups 
were  highly  significant  (p  =  0.000)  as  weli  as 
those  among  the  learning  units  (p  =  0.000)  An 
explanation  may  be  that  the  mirrors  in  the 
simulator  did  not  give  the  learners  the 
information  they  wanted  and  expected.  There 
was  so  little  traffic  that  the  learners  did  not 
expect  other  traffic  participants  anyway.  If  the 
learners  did  not  see  what  they  expected,  they 
did  what  every  driver  does:  They  were  looking 
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turning  or  moving  their  their  bodies  in  order  to 
look  at  the  mirror  from  a  different  angle,  but  this 
act  was  useless  and  only  confused  them.  This 
may  be  why  they  made  more  mistakes  during 
the  driving  lessons.  At  first  glance  this  appears 
to  be  a  disadvantage  of  the  simulator,  but  the 
final  driving  test  showed  that  the  simulator 
groups  were  better  able  to  observe  the  mirrors 
than  the  traditional  group.  The  reason  for  this  is 
quite  simple. 

Even  though  it  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  that 
skill  of  mirror  observation  in  simulators,  the 
trainers  insisted  on  it.  This  is  a  training  effect 
caused  by  additional  complications.  Like  a 
sportsmen  who  wears  a  leadbelt  during  the 
training  process  and  who  jumps  higher  or  runs 
faster  when  he  gels  rid  of  it  in  the  real 
competition,  the  simulator  learners 
overcompensated  tor  this  handicap.  These 
results  indicate  that  the  entire  system  of  learner, 
instructor  and  medium  function  in  a  holistic  way. 
An  evaluation  has  to  involve  all  three  facets.  A 
disadvantage  can  be  turned  into  an  advantage 
by  means  of  didactical  learning  aids. 

4.5  Final  Driving  Tests 

The  final  driving  tests  were  given  by  regular  test 
officers.  They  used  rating  scales  as  criteria  of 
evaluation  (see  figure  9) 

According  to  the  t-test-results,  (Separate- 
Variance-Estimates  of  2-Tail-Probabilities),  there 
were  significant  differences  between  the  groups, 
which  indicate  higher  scores  in  the  simulator 
groups. 

There  were  advantages  of  the  simulator  learners 
according  to  the  criteria  of  mirror  observation  (p 
=  0.049),  keeping  correct  distances  (p  =  0.007), 
correct  use  of  lanes  (p  =  0.015),  stops  and 
starts  (p  =  0.043)  and  turning  right /left  priorities 
(p  =  0011).  These  factors  appear  to  be 
associated  with  careful  and  safe  driving 


5.  SUMMARIZING  INTERPRETATION 
In  summary,  truck  driving  taught  by  simulators 


Even  though  the  simulators  were  imperfect 
prototypes  and  in  the  process  of  further 
development  and  technical  improvement,  their 
success  was  obvious  However  they  stili  had 
some  disadvantages,  including  the  simulation  of 
tile  mirrors,  the  motor  noise  or  the  occurreitce 
of  motion  sickness.  One  of  the  major  problems 
was  the  simulation  of  heavy  urban  traffic  But 
the  main  result  of  the  study  was  that  these 
disadvantages  did  not  seriously  affect  the 
learning  Obviously  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
perfect  full  task  simulators  in  order  to  obtain 
efficient  learning  processes  The  reasons  for  the 
better  results  of  the  simulator  group  compared 
to  the  traditional  group  may  be  that; 

-  Simulators  provide  a  very  intensive  kind  of 
learning.  Specific  situations  or  problems  can  be 
reproduced  artificially  as  often  as  on  likes.  The 
learner  does  not  depend  on  a  real  traffic 
situation. 

-  There  are  training  effects  due  to  additional 
complications  like  that  “leadbelt-effect", 
mentioned  above.  That  is,  simulator  handicaps 
can  be  overcompensated  by  means  of 
enhanced  didactical  support  from  the  instructor. 

•  Simulators  allow  the  separation  of  different 
aspects  of  the  learning  process  from  each  other 
instead  of  mixing  and  contaminating  them  like 
the  real  situation,  in  the  real  traffic  the  learner 
has  to  observe  the  mirror,  the  instruments  and 
the  traffic  simultaniously.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
learning  process  any  of  those  activities  may 
disturb  each  other  Simulators  permit  the  learner 
to  perform  such  activities  one  after  the  other, 
and  then  to  finally  combine  them  and  thus  to 
avoid  their  mutual  contamination. 


Figure  1:  Compariaon:  Truck-Simulator 
Trainer  -  Rating 
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Figure  2.  Risk  taking  -  careful 
Trainer  -  Rating 
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Figure  3:  Scale:  calm  -  nervous 
Learner  Self  Rating 
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Figure  4:  Scale:  Anticipation 
Learner  Self  Rating 
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Figure  5:  Scale:  Efficacy  of  Learning 
Learner  Self  Rating 
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Figure  6:  Total  Amount  of  Hints 
Verbal  Activities  of  Instructors 
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Figure  7:  Comparison  Simulator  -  Truck 
Verbal  Activities  of  Instructors 
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Figure^  Comparison  Simulator  -  Truck 
Mistakes  of  Learners 
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Figure  9:  Comparision  Truck  -  Simulator 
Final  Driving  Test 
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ABSTRACT 

The  application  of  NDI  is  becoming  more  wide  spread,  especially  with  the  development  of  better  software 
development  methodologies,  such  as  Object  Oriented  techniques,  and  languages,  such  as  Ada 
Contractor’s  who  have  a  substantial  quantity  of  NDI  softv/are  for  a  specific  application,  for  example,  flight 
simulation,  radar  simulation,  etc  ,  maintain  a  significant  advantage  over  those  v^ho  do  not  when 
responding  to  a  Request  For  Proposal  from  the  Government  Their  cost  can  be  substantially  lower  than 
others  and  thus  provide  the  contractor  with  the  most  available  NDI  software  for  the  required  application, 
an  "easy”  win 

Unfortunately,  the  Government’s  definition  of  NDI  continues  to  baffle  many  as  to  exactly  what  qualifies 
as  NDI.  This  typically  leads  to  long  and  generally  somewhat  unresolved  battles  between  program 
managers  and  engineers  on  both  sides  following  the  award  of  the  contract  Typically  the  contractor  may 
have  a  difficult  time  qualifying  his  perceived  NDI  software  as  NDI  software  Also,  the  Government  still 
requires  a  substantial  degree  of  design,  performance,  implementation,  and  testing  information  relating 
to  the  NDI 
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simulation  software  development,  including  management,  design,  code,  test,  integration,  and 
docijmcntsticr;  Mr  \»M!t  ic  currently  the  Project  Eriginee''  on  v3r*o‘JS  DRLMS  nmnr^m^  at  aai 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  use  of  nondevelopmental  item  (NDI)  software 
on  Government  contracts  may  seem  straight¬ 
forward  The  Government  can  save  money, 
schedule  and  obtain  a  more  reliable  product  in  the 
process.  The  contractor  can  be  more  competitive 
by  having  a  product  on  the  shelf  that  their 
competitors  do  not  possess  There  are  many 
problems,  however,  which  present  themselves 
when  NDI  software  is  used  on  a  Government 
contract. 

0  Often  the  Government  and  the  contractor  do 
not  agree  as  to  what  qualifies  as  NDI  software 

0  There  are  often  differences  o'  opinion  as  to  the 
level  of  documentation  that  should  be  provided 
with  NDI  software. 

o  There  are  disagreements  as  to  what  lights  the 
contractor  keeps  and  what  rights  the  Government 
inherits  with  the  NDI  software 

These  issues  have  led  to  many  heated 
discussions  on  Government  contracts.  Oneoftne 
mam  causes  of  these  differences  of  opinion  is  that 
the  definition  of  NDI  software  is  too  vague,  thus, 
the  contractor  often  assumes  that  almost  any 
piece  of  software  developed  using  their  money 
can  qualify  as  NDI  Government  representatives, 
however,  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
contractor's  declaration  that  a  certain  piece  of 


Government  procurement  process  The 
Government  has  already  decided  that  ND! 
software  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of  its 
procurement  philosophy  The  authors  are 
completely  in  favor  of  using  NDI  software  in 
Government  procurement,  however,  there  are 
many  problems  that  occur  with  the  use  of  NDI 
software  Before  the  advantages  and  the 
oroblems  of  using  NDI  software  are  discussed,  it 
Is  necessary  to  examine  the  existing  definition  of 
NDI  software 


DEFINITIONS  OF  NDI  SOFTWARE 

Government  definition  There  are  three  definitions 
for  NDI  softv;are  found  in  the  following 
Government  documents 

DOD-STD-2167A 

MIL-STD-973 

MIL-STD-480B 

DOD-STD-2167A  In  this  Department  of  Defense 
(  DoD)  standard,  the  Government  defines 
nondevelopmental  software  (NDS),  which  is  the 
same  as  NDI  software,  as  follows 

"Deliverable  software  that  is  not  developed  under 
the  contract  but  is  provided  by  the  contractor,  the 
Government,  or  a  third  party  NDS  may  be 
referred  to  as  reusable  software.  Government 
furnished  software,  or  commercially  available 
software  depending  on  its  source" 


This  paper  does  not  intend  to  conclude  whether  MIL-STD-973  In  this  standard,  the  Government 

NDI  software  should  be  encouraged  within  the  defines  nondevelopmental  items  as  follows 
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"Non-developmental  item  is  a  broad  generic  term 
that  covers  material  available  from  a  wide  variety 
of  sources  with  little  or  no  development  effort 
required  by  the  Government  NDIs  include 

a.  Items  obtained  from  a  domestic  or  foreign 
commercial  marketplace 

b.  Items  already  developed  and  in  use  by  the 
Services,  other  defense  activities,  and 
Government  agencies. 

c  Items  already  developed  by  foreign 
governments  which  can  be  supplied  in  accordance 
with  mutual  defense  cooperation  agreements  and 
Federal  and  DoD  acquisition  regulations  {SD-2)" 

MIL-STD-48QB.  This  standard  defines 
nondevelopmental  items  as  follows. 

"Non-developmental  items  are  existing  developed 
and  available  hardware  or  software  that  arc 
capable  of  fulfilling  OoD  requirements,  thereby 
minimizing  or  eliminating  the  need  for  costly. 
Government-sponsored  research  and 
development  (R&D)proarams  An  NDI  is  usually 
an  off-the-shelf  or  commercial  type  product,  but 
may  also  Include  hardware  or  software  already 
developed  by  or  for  the  DoD,  or  other  military 
services  or  foreign  military  forces." 

Certain  key  phrases  imply  that  any  software 
developed  by  the  contractor  can  qualify  as  NDI. 
These  phrases  have  been  underlined  All  three  of 
these  standards  indicate  that  any  software 
developed  by  the  contractor  without  Government 
funding  is  NDI  MIL-STD-973  also  indicates  that 
some  alteration  to  the  NDI  software  package  is 
permissible  This  alteration  of  the  NDI  software 
using  Government  funds  has  been  the  basic 
cause  of  many  of  the  differences  in  opinion 
between  Government  and  contractor  personnel 
How  much  alteration  is  "some  alteration"?  Some 
people  feel  that  as  much  as  50  percent  alteration 
of  NDI  is  allowable  before  the  software  loses  its 


ND'  qualification,  others  feel  that  nc  alteration  is 
allowed. 

If  NDI  software  is  so  difficult  to  define  and  causes 
so  many  problems,  why  do  both  Government  and 
contractor  personnel  insist  on  using  it  on 
Government  contracts'^ 

REASONS  FOR  USING  NDI  SOFTWARE 

There  are  many  advantages  for  using  NDI 
software  Some  of  these  advantages  are 
primarily  from  the  Government  perspective,  others 
are  more  beneficial  to  the  contractor,  while  still 
others  benefit  both  the  Government  and  the 
contractor  These  advantages  are  offered  below 
for  consideration 

Reouced  cost  In  our  current  environment  of 
reduced  operating  budgets,  this  is  probably  the 
single  biggest  advantage  for  using  NDI  software 
From  the  Government's  point  of  view  they  simply 
save  money  on  their  procurement  NDI  software 
allows  the  contractor  to  allocate  his  development 
costs  over  several  contracts,  commercial  as  well 
as  Government,  therefore,  no  one  contract  has  to 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  NDI  software 
development.  The  big  advantage  to  this  cost 
savings  from  the  contractor's  point  of  view  is  that 
it  gives  them  a  competitive  advantage  over  other 
bidders  Software  development  costs  are  high.  In 
today's  world,  software  costs,  particularly  on  one- 
of-a-kind  systems,  are  often  much  higher  than  any 
other  cost  on  the  project.  If  the  contractor  has 
unique  NDI  software  sitting  on  the  shelf  which  can 
be  used  to  solve  the  customer's  problem,  the 
contractor  can  sell  that  product  to  the  customer  at 
a  price  that  is  substantially  less  than  the 
development  cost  of  the  product 

Reduced  schedule  Software  is  often  the  real 
schedule  driver  on  a  new  development  project  If 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  software  for  the 
contract  can  be  obtained  as  NDI,  the  product 
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development  time  can  be  significantly  decreased 
The  advantage  of  this  reduced  schedule  from  the 
Government's  perspective  is  obvious  The 
Government  often  needs  to  have  systems  fielded 
much  sooner  than  is  possible  because  of  tfie 
development  time  required  for  new,  one-of-a-kind 
products.  If  NDI  software  allows  a  contractor  to 
field  a  system  sooner  than  otherwise  possible,  the 
Government  would  generally  be  quite  pleased. 
Because  the  majority  of  contractors  are  in 
business  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit,  the 
advantage  to  them  is  that  their  costs  are  further 
reduced  as  the  schedule  is  reduced  There  are 
certain  overhead  costs  that  are  linearly  tied  to 
schedule  duration;  thus,  if  the  contractor  can 
reduce  schedule,  he  can  reduce  cost. 

High  reliability  The  Government  has  the  right  to 
have  certain  expectations  concerning  NDI 
software.  They  have  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
software  has  been  properly  developed,  has  been 
properly  tested,  and  is  ready  to  be  delivered  or 
modified  (  if  modification  is  required).  If  the  NDl 
software  meets  these  expectations,  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  expect  that  the 
software  works  properly  and  has  been  even  more 
thoroughly  tested  than  what  tney  would  expect  on 
a  newly  developed  software  package  One  would 
expect  to  find  few  or  no  problems  with  the  NDI 
software  package  during  testing  or  after  it  is 
fielded. 

Reduced  life  cycle  costs.  The  costs  of 
maintaining  and  supporting  NDI  software  should 
be  much  less  than  those  for  newly  developed, 
unique  software  The  product  should  be  mature, 
which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  finding  and  coriecting 
errors  The  product  should  also  be  isolated 
enough  from  the  unique  software  such  that  it  does 
not  need  to  change  when  the  unique  software 
changes. 


Encourages  companies  to  invest  Another 
advantage  of  NDI  software  is  that  it  encourages 


contractors  to  invest  their  own  money  in 
developing  "off-the-shelf  software  packages.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  contractor  does  this  to  gain 
the  competitive  advantage  that  he  seeks 

Improved  efficiency  NDI  software  is  developed  to 
the  contractor's  standards  The  software  can  be 
made  more  efficient  with  respect  to  computer 
resources,  (re,  CPU  time,  memory,  and  disk 
space)  The  programming  language  that  best  fits 
the  need  can  also  be  used  (e  g  ,  "C  ",  Ada  or 
assembly  language) 

These  are  the  advantages  of  using  NDI  software 
Obviously,  there  must  be  some  problems 
associated  with  the  subject  or  there  would  be  no 
need  for  this  paper.  Some  of  the  problems 
experienced  by  AAI  are  presented  below 


PROBLEMS  IN  USING  NDI  SOFTWARE 

Though  there  are  many  advantages  to  using 
NDI  software,  there  are  also  some  problems 
associated  with  its  use.  These  problems  vary  in 
severity  depending  on  the  observer's 
perspective  Some  of  the  problems  presented 
below  are  purely  from  the  Government's  point  of 
view  while  others  are  from  the  contractor’s  point 
of  view. 

Qualification  of  NDI  software  This  is  typically  a 
major  problem  from  the  contractor's  point  of  view 
Imagine  that  you  were  just  awarded  a  contract 
where  you  assumed  that  80  percent  of  the 
software  on  the  contract  would  be  classified  as 
NDI  software  Further  assume  that  as  the 
contract  progresses,  you  will  need  to  modify  the 
NDI  software  by  approximately  20  percent. 

You  now  have  the  makings  of  a  real  NDI  problem 
Your  customer  is  most  likely  not  going  to  want  to 
qualify  your  software  as  NDI  because  you  are 
using  Government  money  to  significantly  change 
your  company-owned  NDI  software.  There  is  a 
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good  chance  that  five  things  are  going  to  happen 
to  you  now 

1  Your  customer  is  going  to  want  to  review  the 
entire  software  package  which  means  that  you 
must  have  design  reviews  with  the  customer  for 
this  so  called  NDI  software 

2.  Your  customer  is  going  to  want  a  complete 
set  of  software  documentation  for  the  software 
package  to  whatever  standard  is  required  by  the 
contract 

3.  Your  customer  will  test  the  complete  software 
package  just  as  if  it  were  a  new  development 

4.  Your  customer  is  going  to  want  the  rights  to 
the  software  because  he  has  paid  for  its 
modification  This  means  that  the  customer  can 
give  the  software  to  other  contractors  if  it  is 
required  for  them  to  modify  your  software  at  some 
future  date 

5.  You  are  probably  going  to  lose  money  on  at 
least  this  portion  of  the  contract. 

Documentation  may  be  poor.  One  problem  faced 
by  the  Government  with  NDI  software  is  that  the 
software  is  developed  and  documented  to  the 
contractor’s  standard  Depending  on  the 
contractor,  this  standard  can  be  acceptable  or 
unacceptable.  The  contractor,  however,  certainly 
expects  the  Government  to  accept  the 
documentation  in  whatever  format  and  to  whatever 
degree  they  have  provided 

Development  standards  Government  personnel 
often  feel  uneasy  in  accepting  NDI  software  that 
was  developed  to  a  standaro  that  is  invisible  to 
them.  The  contractor's  position  is  that  if  the 
software  works,  it  does  not  matter  how  it  was 
developed  The  Government  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  they  are  uncomfortable  with 
this  attitude 


Testing.  The  contractor  geneially  feels  that  if  a 
software  package  is  NDI  software,  it  should  be 
exempt  from  some  of  the  rigorous  testing  that 
would  be  performed  if  the  software  were  uniquely 
developed  for  a  particular  contract  After  all,  how 
many  people  do  a  thorough  test  of  a  compiler  or 
a  word  processor  package  before  they  accept 
(buy)  it^  The  Government’s  attitude  is  usually  that 
the  contractor  is  not  MICROSOFT,  that  the 
software  is  not  as  mature  as  the  items  listed  in  the 
examples,  and  that  they,  the  Government,  want 
to  test  the  software  before  they  accept  it  Again, 
this  has  led  to  more  than  one  interesting 
discussion 

Data  rights  Remember  our  poor  program 
manager  with  the  NDI  sofh.vare  package  After, 
the  Government  has  decided  that  the  modified 
NDI  IS  no  longer  NDI,  they  want  complete  rights  to 
the  software  After  all,  they  are  funding  a 
significant  portion  of  its  development 

What  we  need  in  the  industry  is  a  more  rigorous 
definition  of  what  is  required  for  a  software 
package  to  be  considered  NDI 

NEED  FOR  A  BETTER 
DEFINITION/UNDERSTANDING  OF  NDI 

All  of  the  advantages  oiscussed  aoove  are 
reasons  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  NDI 
software  on  Government  contracts,  however, 
the  problems  show  that  there  are  some  issues 
that  need  to  be  resolved 

We  need  a  better  definition  of  what  constitutes 
ND!  soth/zare  In  the  minds  of  some  people,  NDI 
software  means  that  the  offeror  has  a  completed 
softv^are  package  that  has  a  clear  interface  to 
other  hardware  and  software  components  and  that 
will  not  require  any  moaification  aunng  tne  iife  of 
the  suDjecl  contract  To  others,  at  the  opposite 
extreme,  NDI  software  is  any  softv/are  package 
that  they  (i.e  ,  the  contractor)  developed  to  be 


interfaced  with  other  non-NDI  in  any  way  required 
What  most  people  consider  as  NDI  software  falls 
in  between  these  Kvo  extremes 

Based  on  the  Government's  own  definitions  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  either  of  the 
software  packages  in  the  above  example  can 
qualify  as  NDI  After  winning  a  contract,  however, 
the  program  manager  may  find  that  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  get  a  software  package  qualified  as 
NDI 

The  rules  for  NDI  software  need  to  be  explicitly 
defined  Does  the  software  have  to  be  unmodified 
to  be  considered  as  NDP  If  it  can  be  modified,  to 
what  extent  can  it  be  modified  before  it  loses  its 
NDI  status?  If  the  NDI  software  is  modified,  does 
It  lose  any  of  its  NDI  advantages?  This  issue  i$ 
not  for  us  to  decide  and  is  not  really  the  su'oject  of 
this  paper,  however,  the  following  must  be 
considered  There  is  a  balance  between  allowing 
only  mature,  stand-alone  sofiwaie  pdokayes  to 
qualify  as  NDI  and  allowing  any  previously 
developed  contractor  software  to  qualify  as  NDI 
As  the  requiiements  for  NDI  qualification  become 
tougher,  the  Government  may  receive  less  NDI  on 
its  contracts  and  will,  therefore,  eliminate  some 
opportunities  for  cost  savings  If,  however,  the 
Government  accepts  virtually  anything  as  NDI, 
they  will  receive  a  lot  of  software  that  is  not 
properly  developed,  documented  and  tested 
This  will  result  in  the  Government  receiving 
substandard  products 

It  IS  extremely  important  fiom  the  contractor's 
point  of  view  that  the  proposal  team  know  the 
rules  for  NDI  software  It  is  not  fair  for  a  proposal 
team  to  bid  one  price  for  a  development  effort 
based  on  their  assumption  as  to  what  will  be  NfJl 
and  what  will  be  develofiod,  then  find  out  after 
contract  award  that  thvir  assumptions  are  not 
8ccep*r»hlp  tn  Ihn  Government  project  team 


SPECIFIC  EXPERIENCE  ON  THE  DRLMs 
PROGRAM 

AAI  has  had  some  very  recent  experience  with  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  NDI  software  AAI  has 
been  under  contract  with  the  USAF  to  build  a 
software  intensive  Digital  Radar  Landmass 
Simulator  (DRLMS)  It  was  known  by  both  the 
government  and  AAI  at  the  onset  of  this  contract, 
that  most  of  the  software  which  AAI  would  be 
using  on  this  program  had  been  developed  by  AAI 
using  IR&D  funds  This  software  has  become 
known  as  the  "core"  DRLMS  software  because  it 
performs  the  basic  radar  functions  required  by  any 
software  intensive  DRLMS 

Early  in  the  program,  AAI  and  the  go.'ernment 
established  that  a  significant  portion  c  e 
"core"  DRLMS  software  would  be  used  ori  the 
program  and  that  this  software  would  be 
categorized  as  NDI  Other  software  developed 
on  the-  program  would  be  trainer  unique  and  the 
Government  would  retain  ownership  of  this 
software  and  its  documentation  Also,  these 
other,  non-NDI,  items  would  be  documented  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  requirements,  which 
meant  a  Software  Design  Docurnent  (SDD),  and 
a  Software  Product  Specification  (SPS)  would  be 
developed  by  AAI 

In  order  to  establish  some  sense  o*  continuity  iri 
the  SDD,  AAI  agreed  to  provide  a  tugh  level 
description  of  the  NUI  software  in  the  SDL),  while 
providing  a  fully  specification  compliant  SDD  for 
the  unique  software  In  the  SPS,  listings  would  bo 
provided  only  for  the  trainer  unique  software 

AsUie  program  progressed,  AAI  found  thrj  need  to 
moke  modifications  to  ttie  estabhstied  NDI 
software  'I  tie  question  was  immediately  asked 
"Is  tins  code  still  NDP"  There  was  no  simple 
ansv/er  to  the  question  There  v/eru  no 
establistied  guidelines  as  to  what  degree  of 
modificaliori  transfomis  NDI  soHware  into  liainet 


unique  software.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  basic 
problems  with  using  NDI  software. 

AAI  maintained  that,  while  in  some  cases  the 
software  was  being  significantly  changed,  the 
basic  algorithms  remained  unchanged;  and 
therefore,  the  modified  software  still  qualified  as 
NDI.  This  disagreement  persisted  throughout 
most  of  the  program,  even  up  until  the  physical 
configuration  audit  (PCA).  Fortunately,  for  AAI,  an 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  Government  and 
the  issue  was  eventually  settled. 

Had  the  Government  representatives  been  less 
reasonable  or  less  willing  to  work  with  the  AAI 
team  ,  AAI  could  have  incurred  a  significant 
schedule  delay  with  an  associated  cost  overrun. 

PROBLEMS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  spite  of  the  problems  encountered  using  NDI 
software,  the  concept  is  certain  to  stay.  The  issue 
of  what  is  NDI  software  and  what  does  it  mean  to 
be  NDI  software  may  not  be  resolved  for  a  long 
time.  There  are  some  lessons  which  have  been 
learned  by  the  Government  and  industry.  Some 
of  the  problems  encountered  and  a 
recommendation  of  how  to  prevent  them  is 
presented  below. 

PROBLEM.  Using  nondevelopmental  item 
software  may  seem  like  a  panacea.  But,  there  are 
many  pitfalls  that  can  make  the  experience 
extremely  unpleasant. 

RECOMMENDATION.  The  Government  and 
contractor  personnel  need  to  work  together  early 
in  the  procurement  cycle  to  reach  an 
understanding  concerning  NDI  software.  The 
contractor  needs  to  make  their  intention  known, 
and  the  Government  needs  to  let  the  contractor 
know  its  position  on  the  contractor's  intent. 


PROBLEM.  Often  the  Government  and  the 
contractor  do  not  agree  as  to  what  qualifies  as 
NDI  software. 

RECOMMENDATION.  If  the  contractor  intends  to 
use  NDI  software  on  the  contract,  let  the 
Government  project  team  know  as  soon  as 
possible  (i.e.,  during  the  proposal  phase).  Come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  the  acceptability  of  the 
software  as  NDI  before  preparing  the  final  cost 
estimate. 

PROBLEM.  The  alteration  of  NDI  software  using 
Government  funds  has  been  the  root  of  many 
differences  in  opinion  between  Government  and 
contractor  personnel  as  to  whether  the  software 
package  is  still  NDI. 

RECOMMENDATION.  This  is  probably  the  most 
serious  problem  you  will  face.  Be  sure  to  let  the 
Government  know  up  front  if  you  intend  to  modify 
your  NDI  software  to  meet  the  contractual 
requirements.  Reach  an  agreement  that  both 
parties  can  live  with  before  contract  award. 

PROBLEM.  If  a  software  package  qualifies  as 
NDI,  the  Government  may  still  expect  certain 
considerations  pertinent  to  the  software  package. 
They  may  require  documentation  and  design 
reviews  of  the  software  package.  The 
Government  may  also  want  to  acquire  certain 
rights  to  your  software  package  even  though  it 
qualifies  as  NDI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.  Communicate  with  your 
customer.  Make  sure  that  you  and  the  customer 
are  in  agreement  as  to  what  design  reviews  ,  if 
any,  will  be  held,  what  documentation  will  be 
provided  and  what  rights  are  being  given  to  the 
Government.  Make  sure  you  reach  an  agreement 
before  contract  award. 

PROBLEM.  The  existing  definitions  of  NDI 
software  leave  too  much  latitude.  Government 
and  contractor  project  personnel  can  both  be 


talking  about  NDI  software,  thinking  that  they  are 
talking  about  the  same  thing  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  not. 

RECOMMENDATION.  We  need  a  better 
definition  of  what  constitutes  NDI  software.  The 
definition  needs  to  address  NDI  software 
qualification,  documentation,  and  testing 
standards.  The  definition  needs  to  address 
modification  of  NDI  software  using  Government 
contract  funds  and  to  define  who  owns  the  NDI 
software  and  what  it  means  to  own  the  software. 
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ABSTRACT 


One  way  of  achieving  these  seemingly  contradictory  goals  of  military  preparedness 
within  the  new  economic  reality  is  through  computer  simulation  training.  Despite  the 
fact  that  simulation  can  result  in  great  cost  savings,  even  new  simulation  efforts  will  face 
increased  fiscal  pressure.  One  meons  to  reducing  software  cost  is  to  maximize  the  use 
of  development  resources.  Traditionally,  software  development  and  maintenance 
have  required  the  use  of  unique  hardware  development  platforms.  The  availability  of 
these  platforms  is  often  the  gating  factor  in  development.  Yet  the  use  of  these  facilities 
is  often  cyclic,  periods  of  frantic  activity  where  all  resources  are  fully  committed  to 
periods  of  no  activity  where  resources  are  sitting  inactive. 

In  this  paper,  we  will  discuss  our  experience  of  this  problem  as  pertains  to  software 
maintenance  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Conduct  of  Fire  Trainers  (COFTs)  for  the  Ml.  MlAl,  and 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles.  Traditionally,  software  development  for  these  systems  had 
implied  the  dedication  of  one  or  more  of  the  actual  target  training  systems.  This  has 
posed  the  problem  that  the  required  COFT  system  was  hot  always  available  during 
software  development.  Our  solution  to  this  challenge  was  to  develop  a  reconfigurable 
COFT  trainer  for  software  development.  Realizing  that  real  world  fidelity  is  a  training 
concern  not  required  for  software  development,  we  have  developed  a  family  of 
devices  that  allow  any  COFT  of  the  above  cited  vehicle  types  to  simulate  any  one  of 
the  other  vehicle  types.  This  paper  provides  our  lessons  learned  from  our  experience 
that  we  believe  will  have  broad  range  applicability  not  just  in  software  maintenance, 
but  in  the  development  of  future  training  systems. 
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HflROaUClLOi!!; 

While  the  lessening  of  military  threats  in  the 
"New  World  Order"  is  debatable,  the 
austerity  imposed  on  defense  budgets  in 
the  age  of  "Economic  Reality"  is  not.  The 
government  will  be  adverse  to  the  funding 
of  new  initiatives,  yet  will  continue  to 
demand  the  same  level  of  preparedness 
from  its  military  forces  and  the  ability  to 
master  any  threat  with  minimum  loses. 

One  way  of  achieving  these  seemingly 
contradictory  goals  is  through  computer 
simulation  training.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  ■ 
that  simulation  can  result  in  great  cost 
savings,  it  would  be  naive  not  to  believe 
that  even  new  simulation  efforts  will  face 
increased  fiscal  resistance.  As  the  actual 
weapon  systems  are  asked  to  "soldier  on" 
for  longer  periods  of  time,  so  to  shall  the 
corresponding  training  systems.  This  shall 
place  new  emphasis  on  the  maintenance 
and  upgrade  of  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  training  system;  the  software. 

One  means  to  reducing  software  cost  is  to 
maximize  the  use  of  development 
resources,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  Traditionally,  software  development 
and  maintenance  have  been  based  on 
the  use  of  unique  hardwore  development 
platforms.  Frequently  a  target  system(s)  has 
been  dedicated  to  this  purpose.  The 
availability  of  these  platforms  is  often  a 
gating  factor  in  development.  Yet  the  use 
of  these  platforms  is  often  cyclic,  periods  of 
frantic  activity  where  all  resources  are  fully 
committed  to  periods  of  no  activity  where 
resources  are  sitting  idle.  This  puts  the 
software  development  manager  in  a 
dilemma:  software  development 

productivity  could  be  increased  if  more 
development  platforms  were  available,  yet 
the  manager  realizes  that  the  period  of 
effectiveness  in  the  development  process 
for  these  platforms  is  short  thereby  making 
the  justification  for  having  additional 
development  platforms  difficult. 

An  analogous  situation  has  been  faced  by 
anyone  who  likes  to  work  on  their  house  or 
car.  Eventually,  one  is  faced  with  o  job  that 


can  not  be  done  for  lack  of  the  proper 
tool.  Often  a  speciolized  tool  for  the  task 
exists,  but  the  do-it-yourselfer  knows  that 
once  the  current  job  is  completed,  this 
specialized  tool,  often  bought  at  a 
premium,  is  likely  to  sit  in  the  tool  box  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  before  another 
application  for  it  is  found.  The  more 
practical  approach  is  usually  to  buy  an 
attachment  to  reconfigure  an  existing  tool. 
This  allows  us  to  complete  the  job  at  hand, 
yet  the  basic  tool's  functionality  is  preserved 
by  t.he  removal  of  the  attachment.  The 
attachment  can  often  be  obtained  at 
significant  cost  sovings  over  the  specialized 
tool.  The  cost  of  the  attachment  is  usually 
more  than  paid  for  by  the  ability  to 
accomplish  the  task  and  having  the 
attachment  in  ones  tool  box  now  becomes 
a  bonus  by  increasing  the  productivity  of 
the  original  tool. 

Why  can  we  not  map  this  common  sense 
concept  to  software  maintenance?  By 
reconfiguring,  through  non-desiructive 
attachments,  existing  and  under  utilized 
hardware  platform,  A.  to  function  as  a 
different  development  platform,  B,  where 
B  is  an  over  subscribed  development 
resource,  we  can  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  software  maintenance  effort  on  B 
without  sacrificing  our  platform  A 
capabilities. 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  PROBLEM: 

Software  Mointenance  on  the  Current  COFT 
SYStgrn? 

As  an  example  of  the  problem,  let  us 
examine  the  current  issues  involved  with  the 
Conduct  of  Fire  Trainers  fCOFT)  for  the  Ml, 
MlAl  Abrams  Main  Battle  Tank  and  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  The  mission  of 
these  trainers  is  to  train  precision  gunnery 
skills  for  gunners  and  commanders  either 
individually  or  as  a  crew.  Despite  +he  feet 
that  the  COFTs  for  each  system  is  managed 
as  a  separate  configuration  item,  all  three 
trainers  hove  evolved  from  a  common 
origin  and  share  similar  characteristics  and 
components:  an  Image  Generator  for 
training  visuals,  a  Processing  Engine,  a  crew 
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compartment  which  simulates  a  subsection 
of  the  appropriate  vehicle  and  is  driven  by 
the  synthesis  of  the  outputs  of  the  Image 
Generator  and  Processing,  and  an 
Instructor/Operators  Station  (lOS)  where  the 
Instructor/Operator  (I/O)  monitors  and 
controls  the  simulation.  The  lOS,  which  will 
become  particularly  important  in  the  latter 
sections  of  this  paper,  comprises  a  terminal 
interface  to  the  processing  engine  for 
simulation  control,  student  scoring,  and 
system  management  functions  and  visual 
monitors  which  “echo"  what  each  student  is 
presented  through  his  various  sights.  A 
simplified  block  diagrom  of  the  COFT  system 
is  presented  (see  Figure  1). 


Figure  1 


The  COFT  systems  in  question  have  been 
providing  effective  crew  training  for 
approximately  ten  years.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  software  has  required  on¬ 
going  maintenance,  both  to  address  the 
perennial  software  bug  and  to  add  new 
features  to  reflect  new  and  evolving 
doctrine  that  must  be  imparted  to  the 
students.  These  changes  are  encapsulated 
in  Software  Block  Upgrades  (SBUs)  which 
usually  reflect  a  collection  of  mointenance 
items  that  have  accumulated  over  the 
course  of  two  to  four  years.  The  average 
suspense  for  completing  and  fielding  a  new 
software  baseline  is  on  the  order  of  twelve 


to  eighteen  months.  Many  of  these 
changes  are  human  factors  related,  in 
particular  how  information  is  presented  in 
the  form  of  visuals,  in  many  ways  this 
becomes  more  a  motter  of  art  than 
engineering,  and  often  requires  extensive 
“hands  on"  development  time  to  achieve 
the  best  result  from  a  human  perspective. 

Utilization  Cycle  of  COFT  Platforms  in  Software 

PevelQpment. 

The  problem  is  how  does  one  get  the 
system  time  to  do  this  “hands  on"  analysis, 
design,  and  test.  The  traditional  answer  has 
been  to  have  an  actual  COR  system  at  the 
Life  Cycle  Support  Center.  However,  this  is 
only  a  partial  solution.  Available  COFT 
systems  are  a  rare  and  precious  commodiiy 
and  their  primary  mission  is  training,  not 
software  maintenance.  This  has  resulted  in 
cases,  as  in  the  MlAl,  where  due  to  all 
MlAl  COFTs  being  fully  committed  to  their 
training  mission  that  there  simply  was  not  an 
MlAl  COFT  available  as  a  software 
testbed  during  the  tim.e  frame  when  an  SBU 
was  to  be  accomplished. 

Even  if  a  COFT  is  available  for  Software 
Maintenance,  one  must  question  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  dedicatirtg  a  system  to  this 
purpose  full  time.  .As  those  familiar  v/ith  the 
unwritten  laws  of  softwore  development 
know,  software  development  essentially 
occurs  in  spurts:  periods  of  frantic  activity 
where  all  the  developers  need  the  system 
followed  by  lulls  in  which  the  system  sits  idle. 
Despite  best  efforts  of  program  managers 
to  minimize  this  phenomenon,  this  corollary 
of  Murphy's  Law  appears  to  be  inviolable. 
These  problems  become  further 
exacerboted  when  one  attempts  to 
maintoin  more  than  one  type  of  COFT, 
Now  space,  cooling  and  power  must  be 
allocated  to  support  an  Ml  COFT  testbed 
and  a  Bradley  COR  testbed.  However, 
experience  has  shown  that  one  never  has 
the  “right  COFT"  when  you  need  it.  When 
there  is  a  "hot"  Bradley  job  and  every 
developer  needs  access  to  the  Bradley 
COFT,  the  Abrams  COFT  is  often  under 
utilized  and  vice  versa.  These  facts  place 
the  program  manager  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma;  If  I  had  more  CORs  I  could  gain 
greater  productivity  from  my  human 
resources  and  reduce  cost  and  schedule 
risk  to  my  SBU  program.  However,  I  can  not 
reasonably  expect  to  divert  COFT  systems 
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to  Software  Maintenance  when  there  are 
not  enough  to  support  the  training  mission, 
nor  is  it  cost  effective  to  support  end 
maintain  these  systems  during  the  lulls  in 
software  development. 

HQ^.MuctiJidelitY  is  RequiredJoLSottwaifi 
Maintenance? 

To  find  a  solution  to  this  problem  requires 
that  we  revisit  the  function  block  diagram  of 
the  COFT  system  as  shown  in  Figure  1 .  From 
this  viewpoint,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
COFT  systems  have  more  in  common,  i.e.. 
the  Image  Generator,  Processing  Engine, 
and  lOS,  than  they  have  differences,  i.e., 
the  crew  compartment  and  the  actual 
software  that  resides  on  the  compute 
engine.  The  software  is  an  easy  issue  to 
tackle  in  that  it  requires  merely  a  change  of 
disk  pack  and  a  reboot,  and  the 
processing  engine  is  then  executing  the 
new  vehicle  code.  The  tougher  issue  is  the 
crew  compartment.  The  crew 
compartment  of  an  Abrams  Main  Battle 
Tank  is  drastically  different  from  that  of  a 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  as  they  represent 
different  weapons,  fire  control  systems, 
sights,  and  so  on.  However,  for 
engineering  purposes  do  we  need  full 
fidelity?  The  answer  is  no,  v/e  as  engineers 
do  not  need  to  develop  the  reflexes  and 
muscle  memory  that  an  actual  armored 
fighting  vehicle  crewman  needs  to 
develop.  Instead,  the  engineer  requires  a 
means  to  supply  a  logically  equivalent  input 
to  excite  the  software  and  then  a  means  to 
observe  the  resulting  output.  The  lOS 
already  provides  the  means  of  viewing  the 
system  output  without  the  space  constraints 
of  actually  having  to  sit  inside  a  crew 
compartment.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
means  of  applying  the  functionally 
equivalent  input. 

Again,  when  one  looks  at  the  crew 
compartment  from  an  engineering 
perspective  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
input  devices  are  functionally  equivalent  to 
simple  switches  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  replicate  the  crew  station  on  a  purely 
loaicallv  equivalent^  basis  by  a  collection  of 
simple  switch  boxes.  Our  system  block 


*  It  can  not  tx;  nver  .strcs.se(J  tiiat  the  use  nl'  these 
tx)xes  is  purely  tor  soltwttrc  iniiintenance  puqx)ses. 
'Phese  boxes  :trc  no  substitute  tor  a  crew  station  in 
actual  training. 


diagram  for  engineering  purposes  now 
becomes  the  following  (see  Figure  2). 


pjgyrgJ^ 

starting  fromi  this  perspective  it  has  been 
possible,  for  engineering  purposes,  to 
isolate  and  condense  the  vehicle  specific 
functionality  from  a  crew  compartment, 
which  due  to  its  mission  as  a  training  system 
is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  approximately 
half  a  tank  turret,  to  tnree  or  four  small 
control  boxes  the  approximate  size  and 
weight  of  a  computer  keyboard.  These 
non-destructive  attachments  allow  greater 
advantages  than  to  convert  an  available 
COFT  from  one  vehicle  type  into  the 
engineering  equivalent  of  the  currently 
needed  vehicle  type.  Liberated  from  the 
physical  equivalence  required  for  effective 
training  by  appreciating  the  sufficiency  of 
logical  equivalence  for  engineering 
development/maintenance,  we  can 
repackage  our  logically  equivalent 
hardware  into  a  more  “engineer  friendly” 
unit.  Indeed,  this  seemingly  secondary 
implication  has,  it  itself  proven  to  yield  great 
productivity  benefits,  As  stated  earlier,  the 
COFT  systems  are  designed  to  support  the 
interactions  of  three  individuals:  a  student 
gunner,  a  student  commander,  and  the 
instructor/operator.  Prior  to  the 
development  of  these  logically  equivalent 
function  boxes,  development  and  testing 
was  frequently  a  two  engineer  task  due  to 
the  input  and  output  functions  being 
distributed  through  out  the  COFT  system. 
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Now  by  concentrating  the  input  and  output 
functionality  at  one  location,  by  using  the 
output  capabilities  of  the  lOS  in  conjunction 
with  logical  equivalent  function  boxes  that 
sit  on  the  lOS  work  area,  it  is  now  possible 
for  one  engineer  to  perform  development 
and  testing  activities  that  before  were 
physically  impossible.  This  has  proven  to  be 
such  a  benefit,  that  in  many  cases  the 
logical  equivalent  function  boxes  are  used 
when  no  reconfiguration  is  needed  (in  a 
sense  we  are  reconfiguring  a  COFT  of 
vehicle  type  A  into  a  COFT  of  vehicle  type 
A)  solely  for  their  ability  to  increase  ease 
the  engineering  workload  and  increase 
productivity. 

BECONFIGURABLE  TRAINER  CASE  STUDIES: 

Reconfiguring  an  Ml  Main  Battle  Tank 
Trainer  (MBT)  for  M 1  AT  MBT  Development, 

A  recently  completed  Software  Block 
Upgrade  required  software  functionality 
that  would  be  deployed  to  both  Ml  and 
M1A1  COFTs.  When  hosted  on  the  MlAl 
COFT,  the  software  was  to  exploit  some  of 
the  unique  features  as  found  in  that  vehicle 
that  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  Ml. 2 
During  the  development  of  this  software,  a 
major  concern  was  the  lack  of  access  to  an 
MlAl  COFT  for  development  and  testing 
due  to  the  fact  that  ail  such  configured 
COFTs  were  fully  allocated  to  their  training 
mission.  By  applying  the  concept  of 
engineering  equivalence,  it  was  possible  to 
capture  the  unique  features  of  the  MlAl 
and  reduce  it  to  a  simple  set  of  lights  and 
inexpensive  switches  for  an  approximate 
cost  of  $200.00.  The  software  developed 
and  tested  using  this  box  was  successfully 
deployed  and  is  currently  in  operation. 


^Duc  to  the  .simihirily  in  vehicle  types,  which 
implied  that  the  majority  of  tlie  software  would  be 
identic;il,  it  was  possible  in  this  case  to  actually  make 
the  .software  reconfigurable.  'I'lintugh  the  use  of 
softwiire  logictil  luimes  that  define  die  vehicle  type  to 
be  trained,  the  software  reconllgures  itsell  by  tlie 
enabling,  di.sabling  or  modifying  certain  tispccts  of 
tlie  software  logic  to  tichieve  die  cottcct  idgorithmic 
performiuice  of  die  vehicle  in  question,  'fliis 
siinplified  die  mtiiiagenient  and  future  maintenance  of 
the  developed  software  its  the  soltw;ire  for  both 
vehicles  could  be  tntitiaged  as  one  conriguration  itetn. 


Using  Reconfigurable  Trainers  Across  Vehicle 
Families:  Using  a  MBICO FT  Train ei lot 
Software  Development  for  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle. 

As  of  the  writing  of  this  paper,  we  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
Software  Block  Update  for  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle.  This  effort  will  require 
numerous  software  modifications  and  will 
involve  several  engineers  working 
simultaneously  on  various  code  issues.  We 
have  been  able  to  greatly  increase  our 
"hands  on"  development  time,  and  thereby 
reduce  our  schedule  and  technical  risk,  by 
developing  a  set  of  three  computer 
keyboard  sized  boxes  which  replicate  the 
functionality  of  the  Bradley  controls  on  a 
logically  equivalent  basis  and  have  been 
able  to  exploit  available  access  to  Ml 
COFT  systems  v;hich  are  currently 
experiencing  a  lull  in  system  usage. 

LESSgNS-LEARNEP  ANPTHE  FUTURE: 

In  summary,  necessity,  in  the  formi  of  the 
need  to  perform  software  maintenance  on 
members  of  the  current  family  of  COFT 
systems  while  constrained  in  the  availability 
of  these  systems,  has  forced  us  to  see  these 
systems  from  a  new  perspective:  logical 
equivalence.  This  perspective  was  derived 
by  looking  beyond  the  specific  details  of 
the  various  COFT  systems  which  make  them 
different,  and  realizing  that  the  components 
that  make  up  each  system  are  basically  the 
same.  In  fact  one  could  say  that  each 
COFT  system,  whether  for  the  Ml,  MlAl,  or 
Bradley,  are  composed  of  basic  objects 
that  are  instantiated  for  a  particular  vehicle. 
So  this  "new  perspective"  is  hardly  new  at 
all,  it  is  just  an  application  of  Object 
Oriented  Design  Methodology, 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  chalk  this 
up  as  simply  another  case  or  "reihventing 
the  wheel."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  current  COFT  systems  evolved  as  the 
need  for  them  arose  and  without  an  Object 
Oriented  Methodology  being  in  place. 
Yet,  practical  issues,  such  as  logistic  support 
and  the  economy  of  developing  new 
systems  by  exploiting  the  features  of  existing 
systems,  have  resulted  in  a  family  of  systems 
which  have  a  strong  Object  Oriented  flavor 
to  them.  An  examination  of  the  software 
for  the  different  families  of  COFT  trainers, 
the  details  of  which  are  beyond  the  scope 
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of  this  paper,  reveals  that  it  could  also  be 
decomposed  to  objects  and  instances  of 
these  objects  for  the  vehicie  to  be  trained, 
The  fact  that  the  hardware  and  software 
systems  seem  to  tend  towards  the  Object 
Oriented  Methodology,  perhaps  even  in 
spite  of  the  deveiopers'  efforts,  would  seem 
to  provide  a  strong  case  for  the  efficiency 
of  this  methodology,  Conceptually, 
therefore,  we  can  visualize  the  creation  of 
a  COFT  object,  both  hardware  and 
software,  which  can  then  be  instantiated  for 
any  vehicle.  This  approach  would  have 
much  to  recommend  it  from  the  software 
life  cycle  maintenance  perspective. 
Software  developed  under  such  a  concept 
could  be  managed  as  one  configuration 
item  with  greater  ease  and  efficiency  than 
the  current  philosophy  of  managing  the 
software  for  each  vehicle  type  as  a 
separate  configuration  item.  The  traditional, 
obstacles  to  such  an  approach,  processor 
speed  limitations,  memory  limitations,  and 
development  costs,  are  disappearing  as 
computer  hardware  becomes  faster, 
bigger  (in  terms  of  memory),  cheaper  and 
development  costs  are  more  and  more 
outweighed  by  maintenance  costs.  We 
could  take  the  concept  embodied  in  the 
concept  of  the  logically  equivalent 
reconfiguration  boxes  and  take  it  to  the 
next  conceptual  level:  the  development  of 
a  universal  software  maintenance  system. 
Such  a  system  ,  with  vehicle  specific 
logically  equivalent  attachments,  could 
support  any  of  the  next  generation  of  COFT 
systems  at  less  cost  and  with  greater 
efficiency  than  a  target  system  diverted  to 
this  task.  If  the  Object  Oriented 
Methodology  was  used  from  the  start  of  the 
process,  with  reconfigurability  "designed  in" 
by  intent  in  the  new  generations  of  training 
systems  as  opposed  to  being  derived  after 
the  fact  due  to  necessity,  it  would  appear 
that  the  efficiency  of  life  cycle  maintenance 
and  management  would  be  greotly 
enhanced. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  timely  development,  fielditig  and  support  of  training  systems,  media,  devices  and  courseware  is 
critically  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  currency  of  the  information  (source-data)  that  describes  the 
characteristics  of  the  real-world  environinent  for  which  training  is  required.  Unfortunately,  many 
military  training  programs  for  operators  and  maintainers  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  seriously 
compromised  by  the  lack  of  awareness,  commitment  and  resolve  to  ensure  that  the  essential  training 
source-data  is  provided  as  a  product  of  the  weapon  system. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  based  on  successful  commercial  practices  and  is  rooted  in  the 
acquisition  and  systems  engineering  management  of  both  weapon  and  training  systems.  The  key  to 
the  solution  is  the  implementation  of  structured  processes  that  develop  and  maintain  quality  source- 
data  products  configured  to  both  the  weapon  system  and  training  system.  This  approach  will 
substantially  reduce  the  problems,  risks  and  related  costs  of; 

♦  Acquiring  quality  source-data  in  the  weapon  systems, 

♦  Implementing  source-data  in  the  training  systems,  and 

♦  Maintaining  concurrency  of  the  training  system  components. 

The  concurrency  of  the  training  system  will  be  significantly  improved  since  the  required  training  system 
source-data  is  an  integrated  product  development  embedded  in  the  systems  and  logistics  engineering 
of  the  weapon  system.  As  the  v/eapon  system  design  evolves,  the  training  sy.stem  source-data 
products  will  reflect  the  changes. 

This  paper  provides  insight  into  the  basic  source-data  acquisition  and  implementation  processes  and 
requirements  to  support  concurrency.  Also,  the  paper  addresses  the  philosophy,  practices,  and  cost- 
effective  methods  of  achieving  significant  improvements  in  source-data  applicable  to  a  variety  of 
training  programs. 
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SOURCE-DATA  IMPERATIVES  FOR  CONCURRENCY 

J.  J.  Shaw 
SIMTEC,  Inc. 

Manassas.  Virginia 

INTRODUCTION  organizations  are  not  motivated  to  provide  the 

quality  and  timeliness  of  the  souiCe-data 
Most  training  system  and  training  equipment  needed  by  the  training  organizations, 

developers  are  seriously  handicapped  by 


shortfalls  in  the  information  (source-data)  that 
describes  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
weapon  system  and  the  real-world 
environment.  The  shortfalls  impact  the  initial 
development,  currency  and  life-cycle  costs  of 
the  training  programs. 

Training  system  source-data  is  the  train.ng 
oriented  information  that  describes  the  real- 
world  weapon  system  functionality  and 
performance  within  its  operating 
environment(s).  This  information  is  the 
knowledge-base  for  the  training  program  and 
training  system.  Source-data  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  curriculum,  courseware,  media, 
training  devices,  associated  training  materials 
and  training  program  decisions  are  developed. 

The  quality,  timeliness  and  currency  of  the 
source-data  is  determined  by  the  organizations 
that  are  responsible  for  the  weapon  system.  In 
the  early  phases  of  weapon  system 
development,  the  origins  of  source-data  can  be 
found  in  the  engineering  disciplines  used  in  the 
analysis,  design,  manufacture,  test  and 
logistics  support  uf  the  various  systems  and 
sub-systems.  As  the  weapon  system  matures 
and  is  deployed,  the  origins  of  source-data  are 
replaced  and  additional  disciplines  become 
involved.  Unfortunately,  the  maturing  of  the 
weapon  system  does  not  necessarily  result  in 
improvements  in  the  source-data. 

The  training  system  and  training  equipment 
developers  find  themselves  in  the  dubious 
position  of  being  critical  y  dependent  on  the 
exclusive  resources  of  the  weapon  system 
contractors.  The  dependency  and  associated 
risks  cre  further  cxsccrbstcd  ths  wsspoD 
system  goes  through  the  inevitable  design 
changes.  Unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  the 
weapon  system  contractors  and  related 


This  dilemma  has  handicapped  most  military 
training  system  and  training  equipment 
acquisitions,  including  those  programs  where 
the  prime  weapon  system  contractor  has  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  deliverable  training 
system.  The  fundamental  cause  is  the  lack  of 
incentives  for  the  weapon  system  contractors 
to  provide  the  required  support  to  the  training 
system  developers. 

This  paper  reviews  this  difficult  problem  and 
discusses  the  recent  initiatives  to  develop  an 
improved  approach  to  solving  not  only  the 
initial  shortfall  in  source-data,  but  also  the  long 
term  concurrency  impiicaliuns. 

SOURCE-DATA  AND  CONCURRENCY 

One  of  the  principle  issues  associated  with  the 
development,  fielding  and  effectiveness  of 
training  systems  is  the  proverbial  problem  of 
concurrency.  Concurrency,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  is  defined  as  "The  condition  of 
being  ready  for  training  on  the  training  need 
date."'  In  the  case  of  emerging  weapon 
systems,  the  compelling  requirem.ent  is  to 
deploy  the  fully  developed  training  system  at 
the  same  time  that  the  weapon  system  is 
fielded.  In  the  case  of  mature  weapon 
systems,  concurrency  is  driven  by  the  objective 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  capability  of  the 
training  system  components,  consistent  v./ith 
the  changes  to  the  weapon  system  and  the 
training  system.  Establishing  and  maintaining 
concurrency  of  the  various  components  of 
training  system.s  is  not  a  trivial  task  and  in 
many  programs  the  results  have  been  less  than 
satisfactory. 

The  parallel  development  of  an  emerging 
weapon  system  and  its  associated  training 
system  will  typically  encounter  concurrency 


problems  in  the  digital  based  systems  such  as 
avionics,  weapons,  flight  control  computers, 
engine  controls,  etc.  Due  to  the  nature  and 
flexibility  of  these  systems,  and  the  typical 
weapon  system  development  schedules,  the 
change  level  activity  becomes  highly  dynamic 
at  the  point  in  time  that  the  training  system 
development  has  reached  it's  crucial  delivery 
milestones.  In  this  environment,  source-data  is 
one  of  the  critical  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  concurrency. 

The  relative  significance  of  source-data  with 
respect  to  concurrency  was  characterized  in  a 
1 989  survey  of  Air  Force  using  commands.  A 
Major  representing  the 
Tactical  Air  Command 
was  asked  what  he 
considered  to  be  the 
most  significant 
components  that 
contribute  to  the 
concurrency  problem. 

His  response  was 
"There  are  two  inter¬ 
related  components  - 
contracting  difficulties  and  inadequate  source- 
data."  He  further  commented  that  each  of  the 
two  components  had  an  equal  impact  on 
concurrency. 

Further  discussion  in  this  area  indicated  that 
some  of  the  "contracting  difficulties"  were,  in 
fact,  deficiencies  in  cost  estimating  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  weapon  system  engineering 
source-data  needed  to  define  the  changes  to 
the  training  system  and  training  equipment. 

Another  example  of  this  problem  was  indicated 
by  an  Air  Force  organization  responsible  for  the 
acquisition  of  modifications  for  deployed 
training  devices.  This  organization  indicated 
that  the  modification  contracts  v^ould  typically 
involve  considerable  time  and  money  just  to 
collect  the  source-data  needed  to  scope  the 
changes  to  tfie  training  device(s). 

Concurrency  of  the  training  system 
components  is  not  exclusively  effected  by  the 
design  or  performance  of  the  weapon  system. 
Changes  to  mission(s)  of  the  weapon  system, 
changes  to  the  training  environments, 
operational  procedures,  or  curriculum  may 
dictate  the  requirements  for  previously 


undeveloped  training  materials,  media  and 
revisions  to  training  devices.  Accordingly  these 
changes  in  the  training  system  will  invoke  the 
requirements  for  certain  source-data  that  may 
not  have  been  needed  previously. 

SOLUTION:  DATA  PRODUCTS 

The  recent  initiative  by  the  Air  Force  to 
establish  a  process  for  the  concurrent 
development  of  training  source-data  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  weapon  system  (and  the 
training  system)  has  elevated  source-data  to  a 
deliverable  product.  Much  in  the  same  way 
that  the  weapon  system  contractor  has  been 

traditionally 
responsible  for 
developing  ground 
support  equipment, 
maintenance  tools, 
operations  manuals 
and  various  other 
documentation,  the  Air 
Force  process  will 
develop  and  maintain 
training  oriented 
source-data  as  fully  configured  and  supported 
products  of  the  overall  weapon  system. 

The  basic  philosophy  is  to  develop  and  maintain 
training  oriented  source-data  as  life-cycle 
products,  not  incidental  information  that  may 
be  useable  in  the  training  environment.  This 
philosophy  and  the  processes  recommended  by 
the  Air  Force  are  adopted  from  the  highly 
successful  methods  used  by  the  airline  industry 
to  develop,  and  maintain  the  source-data 
required  for  aircrew  and  maintenance  training 
purposes. 

The  process,  as  described  in  Military  Standard: 
Training  Systems  And  Equipment  Source-data 
Process  ,  MIL-STD-XXXX  (USAF),  evolved  from 
an  earlier  study  tfiat  concluded  that  shopping 
lists  for  training  source-data  were  not  effective 
without  a  means  of  assuring  quality,  timeliness 
and  concurrency  of  the  information  (products) 
provided. 

Initially,  the  development  of  MIL-STD-XXXX 
tocusea  on  me  objective  to  impiuve  liie 
performance,  training  effectiveness  and 
delivery  schedules  for  aircrew  training 
simulators  acquired  for  training  programs  for 


The  traditional  practice  of  placing  and 
accepting  full  responsibility  for  source-data 
on  the  user  of  the  data  instead  of  the 
producer  of  the  data  is  fundamentally  flawed 
in  todays  environment. 
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new,  emerging  weapon  systems.  During  the 
preliminary  fact-finding  and  analysis  phases  for 
the  preparation  of  the  process  standard,  it 
became  increasingly  obvious  that  the  source- 
data  problem  was  not  isolated  to  aircrew 
training  equipment.  A  consensus  of  the 
industry  and  military  representatives 
participating  in  the  development  of  the 
standard  indicated  that  the  process  should 
support  courseware,  training  materials  and 
media  for  both  new  and  existing  operator  and 
maintenance  training  programs.  The 
commonality  of  source-data  needed  to  support 
generic  operator  and  maintamers  training  media 
and  courseware  requirements  was  examined 
and  found  to  exceed  50%  in  most  areas  and 
above  70%  in  the  training  equipment  design 
and  performance  areas.  The  expanded  scope 
for  source-data  applications  does  not  change 
the  general  process.  It  will,  however,  increase 
the  requirements  for  the  consistency,  integrity, 
commonality  and  currency  of  source-data 
products. 

The  process  described  in  the  standard  is 
intended  to  be  fully  integrated  within  the 
systems  engineering  approaches  that  are  used 
to  develop  the  v^eapon  system  and  the  training 
system.  The  fundamental  objective  is  to  imbed 
the  development  of  source-data  products 
within  the  weapon  systems  contractors  {and 
sub-contractors)  engineering  and  testing 
process  This  approach  capitalizes  on  the 
irrefutable  fact  that  the  weapon  system 
designers  and  evaluators  are  the  exclusive 
source  of  the  knowledge  base  upon  which  the 
training  source-data  products  must  be  based. 
This  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
"Concurrent  Engineering"  and  "Integrated 
Product  Development"  initiatives  of  the  DOD. 
In  the  large  commercial  aircraft  programs,  this 
approach  has  evolved  during  the  last  10  to  15 
years,  and  is  institutionalized  within  the  design 
and  test  engineering  organizations. 

SHARED  RESPONSIBILITY 

Traditionally,  in  those  military  programs  wfiere 
the  training  system  or  training  equipment  are 
prucuryu  iiie  wtsopuM  SySiem, 

the  training  systetn  and  training  equipment 
deveiopers  are  obligated  to  assume  tlie  total 
responsibility  for  source-data  that  must  be 
generated  by  other  sources  that  have  little  or 


no  vested  interest  in  providing  data.  Even  in 
some  programs  where  the  "Pnme-builds-all", 
the  training  system  subcontractors  are 
obligated  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
source-data  that  must  be  acquired  from  other 
organizations  (including  the  prime)  that  are  not 
motivated  to  provide  v;hat  is  needed.  Typically 
the  priorities  of  weapon  system  contractors  are 
focused  on  the  "big  ticket'  Items.  The 
associate  contract  agreements  between  the 
weapon  system  contractors  and  the  training 
system.'  training  equipment  developers  cannot 
compete  for  the  engineering  resources. 
Consequently,  source-data  are  relegated  to 
resources  that  are  outside  the  mainstream  of 
the  weapon  system  engineering  effort.  The 
traditional  practice  of  placing  and  accepting  full 
responsibility  for  source-data  on  the  user  of  the 
data  instead  of  the  producer  of  the  data  is 
fundamentally  flawed  in  today's  environment. 

Implementing  a  source-data  program  similar  to 
that  prescribed  in  MIL-STD-XXXX  requires  that 
the  weapon  system  community  accept  limited 
responsibilities  for  developing  and  maintaining 
quality  source-data  products  that  are  ultimately 
used  for  training  the  operators  and  maintainers 
of  the  weapon  system.  Likewise,  the  training 
system  and  training  equipment  developers 
accept  certain  responsibilities  for  their  role  in 
the  overall  process.  The  weapon  system  prime 
contractor's  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  concurrent  source-data  products  involves  a 
rnarragement  commitment  at  a  sufficient  level 
to  ensure  the  mainstream  engineering  resources 
are  applied  to  tiie  efi'uil.  An  exan'ijile  is  ifre  co- 
developrnent  of  real  time  training  simulation 
models  of  the  weapon  system  dynamics  as  a 
subordinate  product  of  the  weapon  system 
engineering  simulation.  A  key  factor  is  the 
capability  of  the  weapon  system  prime 
contractor  to  effectively  interface  between  the 
requirements  of  the  training  conimunity  and  the 
weapon  system  engineering  and  test 
community, 

PROCESS  FLOW  •  OVERVIEW 


in  a  detailed  review  of  tfie  trrocess  standard. 
However,  an  a()()reciation  of  the  general 
functional  flow,  relationsliips  and  interfaces  is 
necessary.  The  figure.  Source  data  F'rocess 


Flow,  is  a  generalization  of  the  flow  model  that 
is  in  MIL-STD-XXXX.  The  upper  half  of  the 
diagram  depicts  the  weapon  system  process 
starting  with  the  Source-data  Requirements 
Analysis.  The  weapon  system  level  source-data 
products  are  maintained  in  the  database,  and 
acquired  by  the  training  system  developers. 
The  lower  half  of  the  diagram  contains  the 
training  system  source-data  process,  also 
starting  with  the  training  system  component 
level  source-data  requirements  analysis.  The 
required  weapon  system  source-data  products 
form  ihe  foundation  for  the  development  of  the 
source-data  products  to  be  used  in  the  training 
system  process.  The  source-data  product 
validation  process  takes  place  in  the  training 
environment.  The  validated  products  flow  into 
the  trainirig  system  component  level  source- 
data  product  database.  In  addition,  a  quality 
feedback  is  provided  to  support  improvements 
and  integrity  of  the  products.  The  developers 
and  maintainers  of  the  training  system 
components  acquire  the  source-data  products 
from  the  database.  The  information  that  resides 
in  both  databases  is  reviewed  by  the  training 
system  users  as  part  of  the  concurrency 
management  process. 

The  key  to  providing  concurrent  source-data 
products  is  embedded  in  the  configuration 
management  process  of  both  the  weapon 
system  and  the  training  system.  In  its  simplest 
form,  the  source-data  products  developed  by 
the  weapon  system  contractors  are  weapon 
system  configured  items  (CIs).  As  the  weapon 
system  design  matures  and  is  changed, 
corresponding  changes  are  required  to  those 
source-data  products  effected  by  the 
modification.  This  applies  throughout  the  life 
of  the  weapon  system.  Also,  as  indicated  in 
the  flow  diagram,  the  contents  of  the  source- 
data  products  is  determined  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  training  system.  For 
example,  if  the  maintenance  training  curriculum 
requires  that  additional  hydraulic  failure  modes 
be  incorporated  in  the  training  courseware, 
then  the  requirements  and  specifications  for  the 
designated  source-data  product(s)  will  be 
revised.  Likewise,  if  the  hydraulic 
characteristics  of  the  weapon  system  are 
changed,  then  the  configuration  of  the  source- 
data  product  is  affected. 


Within  the  training  system,  configuration 
management  of  source-data  products  is 
allocated  to  the  appropriate  training  system 
components,  i.e.,  training  programs, 
courseware,  CBT,  Training  Devices,  etc. 
Changes  to  the  weapon  system  source-data 
products  that  will  impact  the  currency  of  the 
training  components  are  tracked  continuously 
through  advisories  generated  by  the  weapon 
system  contractors.  Accordingly,  as  the 
configuration  of  the  training  system  is  changed, 
corresponding  advisories  are  provided  to  the 
cognizant  weapon  system  offices. 

Ultimately,  under  ideal  conditions,  these 
processes  will  establish  and  maintain  a 
database  of  verified  and  validated  source-data 
products  that  will: 

♦  be  consistent  with  the  configurations  of 
the  weapon  system  and  training 
system, 

♦  conform  to  the  quality  requirements  of 
the  training  system/equipment 
developers  and  operators,  and 

♦  support  the  decision  making  process 
of  the  training  system  organizations  for 
acquisition,  development  and 
modification  of  the  training  system 
components. 


The  overall  process  prescribed  by  MIL-STD- 
XXXX  is  a  quality  based  continuum  that  begins 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  life  of  the  weapon 
system  and  continues  throughout  the  life  cycle. 
The  training  and  weapon  system  developers, 
operators  and  life-cycle  support  groups 
establish  and  maintain  the  interface(s)  required 
to  meet  their  mutual  objectives.  Likewise,  the 
relationships  between  prime  and  subcontractors 
for  both  the  weapon  system  and  training 
system  should  be  structured  for  the  long  term 
life-cycle  requirements.  As  the  programs 
evolve,  the  quality,  concurrency  and  integrity 
of  the  source  data-products  will  be 
substantiated  through  verification  and 
validation  as  applied  in  the  training 
environment. 
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To  effectively  implement  a  program  of  this  type 
in  the  military  environment,  it  is  imperative  that 
\ft'eapon  system  program  offices  establish  the 
appropriate  priorities  required  to  ensure  the 
ultimate  success  for  concurrent  development 
of  source-data  products.  The  Systems 
Engineering  Management  Plan  (SEMP)  for  the 
weapon  system  should  include  the  MIL-STD- 
XXXX  process  for  the  development  of  source- 
data  products  at  a  high  enough  level  to  sustain 
the  inevitable  pressures  from  competing 
program  elements. 

The  key  commitment  to  be  extracted  from  the 
weapon  system  prime  contractor  is  the 
establishment  of  a  "training-smart" 
management  position  responsible  for  the 
development  of  quality,  concurrent  source-data 
products.  This  position  should  have  adequate 
clout  to  ensure  that  the  engineering  resources 
within  the  main  stream  of  the  weapon  system 
program  are  properly  applied  to  the  source-data 
objectives.  Also,  the  commitment  should 
obligate  the  weapon  system  sub-contractors  to 
provide  the  same  level  of  engineering  support. 
Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  commitment  of  the 
weapon  system  contractors  to  ensure  the 
verification  of  the  source-data  products. 

The  most  critical  step  in  the  process  of 
developing  source-data  products  is  the  initial 
source-data  requirements  analysis,  which 
translates  the  training  system  needs  into 
weapon  system  product  specifications.  To  aid 
in  the  requirements  analysis  process,  the  Air 
Force  has  developed  a  military  handbook^  that 
provides  guidance  for  the  identification  of 
source-data  requirem.ents.  The  government 
program  offices  for  the  weapon  system  and 
training  system  components  should  cultivate  a 
highly  motivated  Source-data  Requirements 
Analysis  Support  Group  that  represents  not 
only  the  weapon  system  and  training  system 
contractors  but  the  military  using  command. 
The  value  of  this  working  group  should  not  be 
under-estimated.  Properly  supported  by  the 
government,  they  will  provide  cost-effective 
solutions  for  the  constraints  and  limitations 
placed  on  the  weapon  system  and  training 
system.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  working 
group  should  serve  to  reduce  the  cost  of 


source-data  development  by  maintaining 
cost/benefit  objectives. 

The  source-data  requirements  analysis  is  an 
iterative  process  that  continues  throughout  the 
life-cycle  of  the  weapon  system.  The  source- 
data  requirements  support  group  is  the  catalyst 
for  maintaining  the  quality,  timeliness  and, 
above  all,  the  training  objectivity  of  the  overall 
effort.  If  the  interests  of  the  ultimate  end- 
users,  i.e,  the  deployed  training  system 
organizations,  are  not  adequately  represented 
in  the  support  group,  the  effectiveness  will  be 
seriously  compromised. 


The  acquisition  planning  for  source-data 
products  must  support  the  short  term 
implementation  requirements  and  the  critical 
long-term,  life-cycle  support  for  the  weapon 
system  and  training  system.  In  today's 
environment  some  weapon  system  platforms 
and  associated  training  components  are 
exceeding  35  years  of  operation.  During  the 
life  span  of  these  systems,  major  changes  in 
functionality,  mission  and  operating 
requirements  have  occurred.  The  lessons- 
learned  are  that  the  development  of  second  and 
third  generation  of  training  system  components 
is  seriously  compromised  by  the  inadequate  and 
poorly  supported  source-data.  The  long  term 
planning  factors  should  include  the  potential 
transfer  of  weapon  system  engineering 
responsibility  to  other  organizations  such  as 
military  logistics  support  depots  and 
contractors  other  than  the  original  developer. 
Likewise,  the  long-term  support  of  the  training 
system  components  may  be  absorbed  in  other 
training  organizations.  The  long-term  planning 
should  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  source-data 
products,  processes  and  interfaces  required  to 
support  concurrency. 


MECHANIZING  THE  PROCESS 

The  overall  implementation  and  control  of  the 
source-data  process  is  rooted  in  the  information 
management  systems  that  are  widely  employed 
in  both  the  commercial  and  military 
environments.  Once  the  initial  training 
requirements  are  effectively  translated  into  real- 
world  functional  characteristics,  and  the 
appropriate  resources  are  committed,  the 
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remaining  steps  are  commonly  used  in  weapon 
systems  enoineering.  This  structure  is  intended 
to  be  tailored  by  the  weapon  system 
organization  to  achieve  the  most  cost  effective 
integrated  product  development  that  will 
support  the  quality  and  concurrency  objectives. 
The  co-development  of  the  weapon  system 
and  source-data  products  within  the  same 
engineering  groups  will  ensure  the  highest  level 
of  commonality.  As  the  weapon  system  design 
matures,  the  corresponding  source-data 
products  will  be  developed,  integrated,  verified, 
and  placed  under  configuration  control.  This 
process  establishes  the  essential  foundation  for 
the  initial  development  and  life-cycle 
concurrency  of  the  training  system.  The 
concurrency  of  the  source-data  products  is  an 
extension  of  the  configuration  control  of  the 
weapon  system  and  the  training  system. 

The  source-data  products  in  the  weapon 
system  database  represent  the  baseline 
configuration  of  the  integrated  weapon  system. 
These  weapon  system  source-data  products  are 
selected  and  acquired  by  the  training  system 
developers. 

The  training  system  developers  will  then 
produce  component  level  source-data  products 
that  are  derived  from  the  weapon  system 
baseline.  Integral  to  this  effort  is  the  source- 
data  validation  process  accomplished  in  the 
training  system  environment.  The  validation 
process  also  provides  a  quality  feedback  to  the 
source-data  requirements  process,  so  that 
defects  in  source-data  are  identified  and 
appropriate  changes  are  made  to  improve  the 
source-data  products.  The  source-data 
products  in  the  training  system  database 
represent  the  baseline  configuration  for  each 
of  the  training  system  components. 

The  composite  of  the  two  databases  provides 
the  critical  information  needed  for  the  training 
system  users  reviews  to  support  the 
concurrency  management  decision  process, 
planning,  acquisition,  development,  quality,  and 
currency,  of  the  training  system. 

TAILORING  THE  PROCESS 

The  basic  process  as  described  in  MIL-STD- 
XXXX  is  designed  to  be  tailored  for  a  variety  of 
app'ications.  The  core  elements  as  illustrated 


in  Figure  1.  can  be  adapted  to  most  military 
applications  ranging  from  the  primary  training 
programs  to  the  emerging  advanced  tactical 
weapon  systems.  The  tailoring  objectives  must 
focus  on  the; 

♦  Training  system  requirements  (short 

and  long  term), 

♦  Weapon  system  program  requirements, 

and 

♦  Weapon  system  contractor's  approach 

including: 

Subcontracting 

Engineering,  and 

Testing 

The  most  demanding  requirement  is  the 
effective  integration  of  the  source-data 
product  development  process  within  the 
mainstream  of  the  weapon  system  contractor's 
systems  engineering  and  testing  organizations. 
The  determination  of  what  engineering  group, 
or  groups,  are  best  suited  to  support  the 
development  of  source-data  is  driven  by  the 
level  and  type  of  information  that  is  identified 
in  the  source-data  requirements  analysis.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  source-data  needed  to 
develop  training  simulation  models,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  assign  the  responsibility  to  the 
engineering  simulation  resources. 

In  most  cases,  the  tailoring  or  adaptation  of  the 
process  will  be  driven  by  the  weapon  system 
development  and  test  schedules.  The  limited 
windows  of  opportunity  to  collect  certain 
critical  data  will  influence  the  process  and 
resources.  The  tailoring  process  involves  the 
various  sub-contractor's  engineering  and  test 
organizations.  These  factors,  and  others, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  as  part  of 
the  source-data  requirements  analysis. 

In  the  case  of  previously  developed  weapon 
systems  or  platforms,  the  tailoring  and 
adaptation  may  involve  the  use  of  resources 
and  methods  that  would  not  otherwise  be  cost 
effective.  For  example,  if  the  flight  test 
program  for  a  previously  developed  aircraft  will 
not  cover  the  areas  of  the  performance 
envelope  needed  to  support  training  simulation, 
then  alternative  data  collection  methods  should 
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be  considered.  In  this  case,  the  overall  process 
including  ihe  .suurce-data  requirements  analysis 
should  accommodate  these  alternatives. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Military  training  system  developers  are  reliant 
on  the  resources  of  weapon  systerr 
organizations  for  the  quality  and  timeliness  of 
the  source-data  that  describes  the  performance 
and  functional  characteristics  of  the  weapon 
system.  The  lessons  learned  and  the 

successes  of  the  airline  industry  are  the 
foundation  for  the  Air  Force  initiative  to 
establish  the  processes  required  to  develop  and 
maintain  quality  source-data  as  configured 
products  of  the  weapon  system  and  the 
traio'ng  system.  The  processes  are  imbedded 
in  the  mainstream  of  systems  engineering  and 
integrated  product  development  of  the  weapon 
system  and  training  system.  These  processes 
will  provide  the  database  necessary  to  support 
concurrency  of  the  training  system. 

To  be  effective,  the  government  must  piovide 
the  program  incentives  necessary  to  implement 
and  institutionalize  the  source-data  process. 
The  weapon  system  contractors  and  sub¬ 
contractors  will  provide  the  source-data 
products  and  associated  services  if  the 
requirements  are  reasonably  definitive  and 
integrated  within  the  overall  program 
requirements. 

The  responsibility  for  the  quality  and  timeliness 
of  the  source-data  products  is  properly  placed 
and  shared  by  liie  weapon  system  and  training 
system  organizations.  The  end-result  is 
substantially  improved  concurrency,  quality  and 
cost-effective  training  systems. 
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ABSTRACT 

Experts  oppear  to  master  the  art  of  criticol  thinking  in  troubleshooting.  It's  os  if  they  hove  a  mental  model  of  the 
system  etched  on  the  inside  of  their  forehead.  How  con  this  mentol  model  be  Ironsferred  to  the  novice?  Through 
carefully  crafted  multimedia  courseware  ond  free-ploy  simulotions,  novices  con  motch  wits  with  the  expert  in  o  deliverv 
environment  that  doesn't  require  either  expensive  expert  systems  softwore  development  nor  complex  hardware 
simulators.  Preliminary  training  results  from  a  200-plus  hour  program  suggest  thot  Interoctive  multimedia  coursewore 
may  produce  results  opprooching  both  of  those  methods,  with  substontiolly  lower  development  ond  delivery  costs. 
Smoll-group  tryout  results  from  21  courses  developed  by  Allen  Communicotion  for  Air  Force  maintenonce  technicions 
show  0  25%  oggreqate  increase  in  knowledge,  and  a  striking  79%  oggregate  leop  in  the  obility  to  successfully  opply 
expert  troubleshooting  strategies  to  simulated  problems. 

The  mentol  models  of  experts,  the  sequence  of  troubleshooting  octions  they  perform,  and  their  reosoning  hove  been 
captured  using  cognitive  tosk  analysis  methods  and  used  os  the  bosis  of  coursewore  design.  Experts'  mental  models 
form  the  foundation  of  the  tutorials  that  comprise  opproximotely  70%  of  the  coursewore.  Their  performonce  on 
complex  troubleshooting  problems  is  the  basis  of  the  simuloted  troubleshooting  scenarios.  Combining  this  detoiled 
cognitive  task  analysis  with  high-impact  motivotionol  video,  focused  in-depth  tutoriols  thot  directly  depict  the  mentol 
models  of  experts,  and  extensive  free-ploy  simulotions,  this  F-15/F-16  Maintenonce  Continuotion  Training  Program 
won  the  1993  Nebraska  Merodive  Media  Aword\c)^  the  most  significont  ochievement  in  the  Government/Militory 
category  ond  an  Intermedia  /nvfs/on'^\mK  Medol. 

The  author  will  present  an  overview  of  the  methods  used  to  design  ond  develop  these  simulotion-focused  multimedia 
courses,  including;  knowledge  engineering,  design,  programming,  and  evaluotion.  Coursewore  somples  will  be 
demonstrated  and  preliminory  results  reported. 
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from  Carson-Newmon  College  and  is  completing  o  Mosters  in  Inslructionol  Technology  from  Utoh  State  University.  While 
previously  on  octive  duty,  he  planned  and  managed  a  variety  of  new  applications  of  training  technology,  including  the 
design  ond  implementation  of  Air  Education  and  Training  Commond's  largest  operotionol  computer-managed  instruction 
system  ond  Air  Combot  Command's  maintenance  continuotion  troining  program  using  interactive  videodisc.  He  has 
monoged  the  design  ond  development  of  over  70  muitimedio  courses,  including  four  winners  of  the  Nebraska  inleroclive 
Media  Aword{ik\\9:t  consecutive  winners  in  the  governmenl/militory  category)  ond  three  winners  of  the  Intermedia 
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INTRODUCTION 

Air  Combat  Command  (ACC)  has  been  using  interoctive 
videodisc  courseware  for  severol  years  to  provide 
maintenonce  continuotion  training  (Thomos,  1987). 
Although  quite  effective,  this  courseware  has  primorily 
focused  on  systems  knowledge  and  procedural  training  to 
support  weopons  systems  conversions  such,  as  to  the  F- 
15  Block  40  and  F-15E.  Consequently,  the  mointenonce 
problems  related  to  troubleshooting  these  complex,  highly 
integrated  systems  hove  persisted.  further,  this 
coursewore  for  conversion  training  hos  been  bosed 

primorily  on  the  design  principles  of  behaviorol 
psychology  (Hannofin  and  Rieber.  1990).  with  either  weok 
or  nonexistent  simulotion  copobilities.  Meonwhile.  ACC 
hos  been  o  strong  supporter  of  research  progroms  that 
evoluale  technologies  (such  os  "cognitive  task  anolysis" 
and  "simulation-based  intelligent  tutors")  that  oddress 
these  persistent  problems  --  especially  the  ongoing 

Basic  Job  Skills  (BJS)  project  conducted  by  Armstrong 
Laborotories.  This  poper  documents  the  eorly  results  of 
Ironsilioning  some  of  this  reseorch  to  full  scole 
development  in  the  F-15/F-16  Mointenonce  Continuotion 
Troininq  Proqrom  (MCTP).  It  describes  both  lessons 
leorned  from  cognitive-based  coursewore  design  ond 
indicates  areas  with  high  potenliol  for  further  research. 

According  to  the  Productivity  Investment  Funding  (PIF) 

package  that  supported  the  MCTP.  approximately  one 
quorter  of  the  components  removed  from  the  F-lb  ond 
F-16  during  flight  line  maintenonce  ore  actuolly 
serviceable  (F-15,  25%;  F-16,  27%)  when  bench 
checked.  While  there  ore  many  foclors  other  then 

troininq  (or  the  lock  of  it)  that  directly  contribute  to 
these  stotistics  (including  management  pressures  for 
"quick  fixes"),  poor  troubleshooting  skills  ore  obviously  o 
part  of  the  problem.  These  challenges  ore  lurther 
compounded  by  initiotives  such  as  Rivet  Workforce  (which 
tripled  the  technicians’  responsibilities  in  some  cases) 
ond  two-level  maintenance  (which  provides  no  locol 


"bock-shop"  support  to  test  and  verify  the  condition  of 
the  components  removed  during  maintenonce).  These 
troubleshooting  weaknesses  ore  expensive  in  terms  of 
lime,  logistics  funds,  ond  their  potentiol  impoct  on 
readiness.  The  potentiol  paybocks  identified  on  this 
$4.2M  coursewore  investment  ore  SUM  in  the  first  yeor 
ond  over  $100M  in  savings  across  the  onticipoted  life- 
cycle  of  these  weopons  systems. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  GOALS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  F-15/F-16  MCTP  controct  required  the  development 
of  21  courses  (10  for  the  F-15  ond  11  for  the  F-16), 
eoch  approximotely  10  hours  of  overoge  student  contocl 
time,  which  oddressed  ten  seporote  mointenonce 
speciolties.  It  represented  o  qround-breokinq  sythesis  of 
severol  isoloted  Air  Force  research  ond  development 
projects.  These  innovotions.  when  compored  to  other 
interoctive  courseware  development  efforts.  He  in  four 
primory  oreos;  Knowledge  Assessment  Tools  (KATs), 
Cognitive  Tosk  Anolysis,  Simulation-Based  Instruction, 
ond  Aulomoted  Anolysis  Pockoce. 

Knowledge  Assessment  Tools  (KATs) 

Drawing  upon  previous  Air  Fn-ce  research  in  ossessinq 
the  kno^fledge  and  skills  ‘.echnicions  on  the  A- 10 
Stability  Augmentation  System  ond  the  F-15  APG-63 
Rodor  System,  the  MCTP  controct  required  the 
development  and  validation  of  tests  prior  to  designing 
the  ossociated  course.  This  approach  formoiizes  ond 
implements  the  concept  of  "test  before  you  train."  If  a 
technicion  does  not  need  the  training  on  a  given  topic  or 
system,  the  test  results  allow  fhe  student  to  be  "routed 
around"  that  porticuiar  portion  of  the  courseware.  This 
was  done  to  significantly  imp'cve  the  troininq  efficiency 
and  the  students'  motivotion  since  the  students  were  to 
be  trained  only  where  needed 

Volidoting  the  KAIs  eariy  m  t:-,-  development  process  (in 
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the  analysis  phose,  prior  to  design)  oHows  the  pretests 
to  be  much  smoller  and  more  efficient.  Pother  then  o 
comprehensive  test  of  oil  the  content  included  in  o  given 
course  or  module,  only  key  questions  or  problems  thof 
have  been  stotisticolly  volidoted  to  discriminote  between 
novices  and  experts  ore  posed  to  the  student.  This 
further  reduces  the  omount  of  time  the  students  ore 
tested  end  troined.  Validotinq  the  tests  ond  onolyzing 
the  dota  prior  to  design  ellminoled  mony  potential  topics 
from  the  troining  —  topics  whose  dolo  did  not  support 
their  inclusion  since  the  content  wos  commonly  known  - 
-  while  other  topics  were  either  included  or  ‘heir 
coverage  expanded  os  o  result  of  this  onolysis.  This 
process  ensured  thot  the  troining  focused  on  only  the 
most  needed  areos.  Finolly,  much  invaluable  data  about 
common  misconceptions  ond  misunderstonefings  wos 
gothered  for  inclusion  in  the  toter  design  of  ‘he 
ossocioted  courses. 

Cognitive  Task  Anolysis 

Cognitive  tosk  onolysis  is  o  set  of  procedures  to  define 
the  differences  between  how  novices  ond  experts  think 
obout  a  given  system  or  problem.  As  previously 
mentioned.  ACC  stoff  personnel  hove  been  strong 
supporters  of  the  Basic  Jcb  Skills  (BJS)  progrom  which 
researches  the  use  of  a  cognitive  tosk  anoiyss 
methodology  to  design  "intelligent  tutors"  for  teochtng 
complex  troubleshooting  perlormonce.  By  focusing  on 
the  experts’  thought  processes  and  presenting  them  in 
the  context  of  robust  troinmq  simulotions.  preliminory 
indicators  from  the  initial  lest  of  the  BJS  F-t5  Avionics 
Manuol  Test  Stotion  Tutor  revealed  o  significant  potentiol 
to  condense  the  on-lhe-job  troubleshooting  experience 
into  0  short  training  course  (Gott.  1989). 

Though  the  MCTP  controct  did  not  require  o  specific 
cognitive  task  analysis  methodology,  it  did  require  that  it 
be  performed  in  the  onolysis  phose.  prior  to  design,  or^d 
thot  the  results  be  used  os  the  basis  of  designing  the 
courseware  and,  specifically,  the  troubieshoofirg 
simulations.  It  cieorly  stoted  that  the  goal  was  to  teach 
novices  to  model  the  experts’  performance  on 
troubleshooting  problems  --  i.e.  to  teoch  them  to  thmi 
like  experts. 

Sinulation-Bosed  Instruction 

Acknowledging  the  importonce  o‘  simulotions  to  teoch 
complex  tasks  reloled  to  complex  systems,  the  MCTP 
controct  reouired  opproximotely  30%  of  the  cou^sewore 


lo  be  simulotion-bosed.  Simulotions  ore  generally 
reqorded  os  necessary  in  order  to  provide  relevance  to 
"reel-world"  tosks.  yielding  more  volid  ossessment  of 
knowledge  and  skills  while  enhancing  the  tronsfer  of 
leerninq  to  the  octuol  job  environment.  Further,  the 
UCTP  required  that  these  simulations  be  based  on  the 
results  of  the  cognitive  tosk  onolysis  os  previously 
discussed. 

While  this  emphosis  on  simulotions  incorpcroles  some  of 
the  reseofch  findings  from  th®  BJS  project,  note  thot 
this  opprocch  differs  Significantly  from  thot  used  in  the 
oclucl  design  of  the  0JS  tutors  Ihe  BJS  tutors  use  only 
simulations  with  "cooching"  os  on  instructionol  Strategy 
--  oil  learning  tokes  place  m  the  context  of  c 
simulofion.  with  "hints"  or  "help"  ovoilobte  upon  the 
student's  request  the  WCIP  co''t'C!ct  pnowed 
opproximotely  each  P';..aea  b. 

other  mstruCtionol  stroteqies.  primcrity  ‘he  mo'e  common 
(ond  less  expensive)  tuto'icis 

Atrfomded  Anolysis  Pockoge 

intended  for  use  by  senior  managers  ond  stoff,  the  •jf.fP 
controct  required  the  development  of  oufemoted 
progroms  SO  thot  plonners  ond  monogers  wOuM  hoxe  the 
necessofy  dote  to  show  pcth  the  'ro’Cing  effectiveness 
ond  cost-effectiveness  of  the  progrom  Specit<aiiy.  J 
required  outomoted  proqrcms  thot  corretoted  crioti»<5t  to 
post- test  scores  by  course  on.d  module  to  show  training 
effectiveness  of  eoch  course,  it  also  required  pretest 
versus  post-test  correiotior^  by  core  mointenance  tosis 
(from  the  Specialty  Iroinmg  Stondard  or  Job  Ouol'fxcation 
Stondord)  and  by  the  work  unit  codes  reported  m  the 
Core  Aotomoted  Uomtenance  System  (CAVS)  to  show 
cost-eftectrveness.  in  a  nutsneH,  it  regui'ed  outomoted 
pxogrcm.s  to  point  toward  moin.tencnce  tr^nps  on  these 
troublesome  systems  thot  wou'd  "crOwe  ’  th^  C'ca'an". 
met  its  goals  Vucn  o'  the  doto  recc^'^d  some 
from  those  O'cqrcr^iS 

UllHOOS  USFD 

The  origirici  timeimes  specified  m  the  VCT?  contrj;t 
reflected  on  intense  development  cycie.  gi.en  all  date 
reoui'ements.  onotyS'S.  and  '■evews  ine  firs’  fou' 
cou'ses  were  to  b‘:‘  delivered  withm  'j  mo^fi'S  of 
oentroo'  cwo'd  and  tn-  'ema  n  na  :  'o  -mon'h 
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were  loo  stringent.  Chonges  to  the  requirements  were 
negolioled.  The  development  cycle  wos  extended  to  14 
months  for  eoch  course  (ot  no  oddilionol  cost  to  the 
government),  though  overoH  program  duration  remained 
fixed.  The  KAT  development  ond  cognitive  tosk  onolysis 
schedules  were  merged  to  ollow  them  to  occur 
concurrently  rother  thon  sequentiolly,  os  specified,  yet 
still  prior  to  coursewore  design. 

Further,  this  effort  wos  ongoing  during  the  entire 
durolion  of  Desert  Shield  ond  Desert  Storm.  Due  to  high 
relionce  of  this  project  on  Air  Force  personnel  ond 
support,  the  impact  of  this  lorqe-scole  military  operation 
wos  oil-pervasive.  Schedule  chonges  ond  personnel 
chonges  were  frequent,  as  were  limitations  on  reviewers, 
somple  students,  ond  occess  to  equipment  or  systems. 
The  design  ond  development  methods  used  were  under 
constont  refinement,  change,  ond  lull  o'  "work-arounds.", 
The  following  discussion  of  the  methods  used  is  provided 
os  0  general  somewhat  "ideol"  process,  thot  likely  wos 
never  fully  incorporoted  on  any  one  course. 

KATs  and  Cognitive  Task  Analysis 

As  discussed  eorlier,  the  gool  ol  the  KAT  was  to  develop 
0  diagnostic  device  that  was  "better,  faster,  and 
cheaper"  than  a  tradilionol  pretest.  It  must  somple 
learner  knowledge  ond  skill  in  criticol  oreos.  ossess 
current  level  of  performance,  and  direct  the  learner  to 
the  oppropriole  instruction.  The  following  development 
process  wos  used. 

1.  Screen  ond  identify  project  subject  matter 
experts  (i.e.  SMEs).  A  criticol  part  of  any  cognitive  task 
analysis  or  "knowledge  engineering"  effort  is  identifying 
the  right  SMCs.  Since  their  understonding  of  the  subject 
system  is  to  be  coptured  os  the  basis  of  the  softwore 
system  to  be  developed,  they  must  truly  be  experts.  A 
variety  of  methods  was  used  to  identify  SMLs.  Including: 
1)  surveys  for  screening  subject-matter  experts  ond 
review  their  experience,  2)  interviews  with  SMEs, 
monogers.  and  supervisors,  and  3)  perhaps  most 
valuable,  soliciting  recommendotions  from  their  peers, 
though  the  peer  recommendations  were  almost  invariobly 
more  occurote  and  were  relied  upon  more,  they  were  not 
used  without  corroboration  by  other  rneons. 

Oueshons  were  posed  lo  these  members  of  the  target 
fiu'licri','-  such  as  "If  you  were  faced  with  o  very  difficuH 
'j'obi'rn  on  systenn  XXX  that  you  hove  been  unoble  to 
ii\<,  woiilrj  you  choose  lo  help  you  solve  it  (from 


ony  base  in  the  Air  Force)  ond  why?"  Severol  interesting 
points  come  to  light  In  this  process,  including;  1)  the 
peer  groups  understand  and  acknowledge  expertise  in 
troubleshooting,  2)  individuol  expertise  (even  for  those 
acknowledged  as  "experts")  varies  widely  from  one 
system  to  another  system  or  to  another  part  of  the 
some  system,  ond  3)  there  ore  very  few,  if  ony,  experts 
on  entire  systems  --  their  expertise  Is  rery  domain 
specific.  Frequently  the  experts  on  one  subsystem  were 
no  more  thon  overage  performers  on  o  related 
subsystem. 

2.  Develop  knowledge  surveys  using  initial 
SMEs.  Usuolly  two  SMEs  identified  by  the  obove  process 
were  employed  to  develop  Initiol  knowledge  surveys  used 
to  further  screen  their  peers.  Note  that  this  survey  was 
not  intended  lo  truly  determine  expertise,  only  to  ploce 
the  individuols  in  on  Initiol  cotegory  for  further  onolysis. 
Note  olso  thot  the  questions  included  in  the  survey  were 
frequently  word  problems  thot  described  o 
troubleshooting  scenario  or  very  technicol  questions 
obout  the  specific  functioning  of  o  system  or  subsystem. 

At  the  some  time,  these  SMEs  were  asked  to  define 
representolive  troubleshooting  problems  (including 
problem  set-ups  ond  step-by-step  solutions)  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  course.  A  prelimlnory  cognitive 
tosk  onolysis  wos  performed  for  these  problems  using 
the  PARI  method  (described  below). 

3.  Perform  cognitive  tosk  onolysis  of  both 

novices  ond  experts.  Developed  os  port  of  the  BJS 

progrom.  the  PARI  melhodolony  is  o  set  of  doto 

collection  procedures,  including  structured  interviews, 
designed  to  capture  ond  document  on  expert’s  octlons 
ond  reasoning  processes  simultoneously  (Holl  et  ol, 
1990).  Each  step  m  the  expert's  performonce  is 
onolyzed  to  determine  the  Precursor  (i.e.  pre-existing 

condition).  Iheir  specific  AcHon  ond  the  reasons  for  it, 
the  ossocioted  Results  of  that  ocllon.  ond  their 
Interpretolion  of  those  results,  hence  the  ocronym  PARI. 

A  somewhot  streamlined  version  of  the  PARI  method  wos 
used  to  interview  opproximotely  four  experts  and  four 
novices  from  at  leost  two  different  Air  Force  bases.  The 
chonges  to  the  published  PARI  methodology  were  minor, 
Intended  to  support  "moss  production"  and  (In  the 
author's  opinion)  do  riol  substantively  ctionge  lire  results. 

Note  three  minor,  yet  perhops  valuable,  changes  lo  the 
PARI  technique.  First,  the  term  "problem"  was  used  in 
lieu  of  "precursor"  since  it  cornmumcotes  belter  to 
loyrncn  and  since  the  troublestiootmq  strotegy  to  be 

Best  Available  Copy 
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louqhl  wos  space-splilting  (olso  known  os  splil-holf  or 
holf-spiit).  This  change  in  terminology  kept  both  the 
interviewers  ond  interviewees  focused  on  the  "problem 
spoce"  ond  how  eoch  step  did  or  did  not  continue  to 
reduce  it.  Note  thot  eoch  of  the  courses  presents  the 
PARI  technique  directly  to  the  students,  in  the  context  of 
0  "generic"  Troubleshooting  Techniques  lesson,  and  ogoin 
in  the  context  of  o  guided,  system-specific  simulotion, 
using  this  terminology  of  Problem-Action-ResuH- 
Inlerpretotion. 

PARI  interviews  ore  very  dependent  on  visuol 
representotions  of  o  mentol  model  of  the  system.  The 
second  chonge  wos  to  provide  the  "experts”  with 
drowings  of  the  mentol  models  developed  by  the  initial 
SMEs,  rather  than  having  them  drew  their  own  for 
illustroting  their  solutions.  They  could  critique  or  modify 
them  os  necessary.  The  qool  was  to  develop  ond 
document  o  common,  fundamental  mental  madel 
(Lesgold  el  ol,  1988)  thot  could  be  incorporated  directly 
in  the  courseware  to  illustrate  the  troubleshooting 
process  to  the  leorners,  ond  to  simultoneously  document 
ond  depict  how  it  is  expanded,  modified,  or  otherwise 
manipulated  os  the  troubleshooter  delves  deeper  into  the 
problem.  While  this  technique  qeneroted  consideroble 
discussion  between  the  SMEs.  consensus  could  almost 
always  be  gained.  This  resulted  in  a  common,  yet 
robust,  mentot  model  of  the  system  (though  perhops  not 
on  optimum  nor  universal  one)  thot  con  be  vaiidoted  for 
functionolity  ond  illustrated  vio  computer  grophics  ond 
onimotion  in  the  courseware.  [See  Wilson  ond  Rutherford 
(1989)  for  a  further  discussion  of  mental  models.] 

Finolly,  the  interviewing  of  novices  wos  treoled  olmost  os 
critically  os  the  interviewing  of  experts.  Ihe  mistokes 
ond  misunderstondings  of  novices  were  documented  os 
cleorly  os  possible  since  common  mistokes  ond 
misconceptions  were  to  be  directly  oddressed  in  the 
coursewore.  The  combination  of  actions  token  oi  eoch 
point  by  both  novices  and  experts  would  define  the  limits 
of  Iree-ploy  to  be  designed  into  the  simulotions. 

4.  Develop  olpho  version  of  KAT  and  review  if 
with  SMEs.  Bosed  on  the  cognitive  task  onolysis 
performed  obove,  the  knowledge  survey  wos  exponded  to 
include  more  "key  tests  or  checks"  ond  the  inlerprelolion 
of  results,  in  oddition  to  the  word  problems  ond 
technicol  questions  previously  developed.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  KAT,  The  KAT  items  were  then 
reviewed  by  the  Initiol  SMEs  for  accuracy  prior  to  field 
li.'ollnri 


5.  Develop  beta  version  of  KAT  ond  validate 
with  field  SMEs  and  novices.  After  ony  necessory 
revisions,  the  beta  versions  were  administered  to 
representative  members  of  the  forget  oudlence  ot  two  or 
more  Air  Force  boses.  The  sample  size  wos  Ideolly  20 
members,  with  o  fully  representotive  range  of  experience 
on  this  specific  weopons  system.  More  subjective  doto 
obout  the  subjects  wos  gothered  simultoneously, 
including  evoluations  of  their  performance  from  their 
supervisor(s)  and  o  summory  of  their  bockground  ond 
experience. 

6.  Anolyze  results  ond  select  linol  items. 

Responses  to  KAI  items  were  onoiyzed.  item  by  item,  in 
three  different  woys  using  o  point-biseriol  method  to 
determine  item  volidity.  In  fundomentol  terms,  this 
volidolion  identified  KAT  questions  thot  discriminote 
between  novices  ond  experts.  Subjects  were  first 
cotegorized  for  onolysis  by  o  subjective  evaluation 
(bosed  on  experience,  ond  supervisor  and  peer  input)  os 
experts,  overoge  performers,  ond  novices.  The  centrol 
cotegory  wos  odded  to  occommodote  those  who  ore  truly 
not  experts  nor  novices.  Then,  the  subjects  were 
cotegorized  by  the  skill  level  from  their  Air  Force 
Speciolty  Code  (AFSC).  i.e.  3-,  5-,  ond  7-level.  Eoch 
item  was  evoluoted  for  significont  differences  between 
the  results  for  the  subjective  grouping  ond  the  subject's 
AFSC  skill  level.  Finolly,  eoch  student’s  overoH  KAT  score 
wos  used  to  assign  him/her  to  the  subjective  grouping 
ond  the  items  onoiyzed  to  provide  on  iniernol  referent. 
Minor  or  occosionol  onomolies  were  expected  ond 
accepted.  By  definition,  ony  test  item  with  o  positive 
point  biseriol  value  will  discriminote.  However,  only  the 
items  with  the  highest  positive  volues  were  included  in 
the  coursewore,  since  the  higher  the  volue  the  better  the 
item  discrirninotes  and  the  more  conlidence  thot  con  be 
ploced  in  the  results.  Though  there  were  significont 

variations  ocross  oil  21  KATs,  the  vost  majority  of  item 
validity  scores  were  above  0.33.  The  KR20  reliability 
index  wos  colculoted  for  each  lest  to  evoluote  its 
reliobility.  By  its  simplest  definition,  reliability  is  the 
obllity  of  the  test  to  provide  consistent  results,  oil 

external  foctors  being  equol.  A  composite  threshold 
value  of  0.80  wos  established  for  the  reliobility  of  each 
test,  considered  os  o  whole.  However,  given  the  sample 
sizes  for  KAT  volidotion  efforls,  this  should  still  be 

considered  o  rough  estimote  of  reliability. 

Given  the  odministrotion  of  the  KAT  to  two  pools  of 

students  ot  two  bases  and  the  foirly  high  volidity  and 
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reliobility  crilerio  used,  (here  was  confidence  thot  the  KAT 
would  moke  consistent,  occurote  dioqnoses  of  knowledge. 
The  finol  step  wos  to  refine  the  objectives  for  each 
course  module  to  be  developed,  correlote  the  KAT  items 
to  the  objectives,  ond  ensure  adequate  numbers  of  volid 
ond  relioble  items  were  ovailoble  for  content  coveroge. 
In  those  isoloted  coses  where  adequate,  validoted  items 
were  not  ovoiloble.  odditionol  items  were  generoted  and 
volidoted  in  conjunction  with  small  group  tryouts. 

Simulation-Bosed  Instruction 

While  the  simulotions  ore  the  "heart"  of  the  instruction, 
they  ore  only  o  port  of  the  overoH  design.  The  KAT  and 
cognitive  tosk  onolysis  results  ore  incorporoted 
throughout  eoch  course,  os  is  careful  attention  to  the 
torget  oudience. 

Generol  Structure  and  Design.  Since  the  target 
audience  for  this  troining  includes  both  ojjprentice  ond 
journeyman  mointenonce  lechnicions,  ond  the  troining  is 
performed  on  o  lime-availoble  basis,  modulorlty  is 
criticol.  Each  course  is  designed  so  that  students  moy 
enter  quickly,  occess  their  previous  position  in  the 
course,  receive  intensive  instruction,  and  then  exit  eosily. 
Overviews,  introductions,  ond  novigotionol  lessons  ore 
mondotory  for  first-time  students  ond  then  ovailoble  os 
options.  The  courseware  ollows  the  student  access  to 
vorious  options  such  as  Help.  Toke  a  Breok.  Course 
Status,  Expert  Tips,  and  flight  line  Logbooks.  Advance 
orgonizers  end  summaries  orient  students  to  the  overoll 
content  of  the  modules.  Students  can  exit  Ihe  course 
quickly  by  selecting  a  Logoff  option,  which  ploces  o 
"bookmark"  allowing  them  to  reenter  the  course  at  the 
point  they  left  it.  Bookmarking  olso  allows  the  students 
to  browse  through  ond  repeat  instruction  they  hove 
already  seen.  Each  course  uses  the  some  structure  ond 
conventions,  since  one  student  may  toke  several  courses 
in  the  MCTP  series. 

Motivotionol  and  offective  learning  strotegies  were 
integrated  to  make  the  instruction  oppeoling  to  the 
students  ond  encouroge  knowledge  transfer.  For 
exomple,  o  theme  song  wos  commissioned  to  o 
professionol  song-writer  ond  mixed  with  high-impoct 
video  (including  consideroble  Desert  Storm  footoge).  It 
builds  ond  reinforces  the  intrinsic  motivotionol  theme  of 
‘W^en  Ihe  Wor/d  Has  /ts  [yes  On  Me"  and  is 
incorporoted  throughout  eoch  course.  On-comero  role 
models  introduce,  guide  the  student,  ond  conclude  eoch 
module.  Learning  gomes  similor  to  Concenlrolio\\^  or 


roulette  wheels  (where  students  con  woger  points  ogoinst 
their  obility  to  onswer  technicol  questions)  ore  used  for 
review,  practice,  and  reinforcement.  "Commercial 
breoks"  ore  interjected  throughout  to  surprise  ond 
entertain  the  student,  helping  to  mointoin  motivation. 

The  instruction  in  each  course  consists  of  four  modules 
covering;  Subject  System.  Reloted  Systems  (ond  their 
interfoces  with  the  subject  system).  Diagnostic  Tools  ond 
Procedures,  ond  Troubleshooting.  The  troubleshooting 
module  is  simulolion-bosed.  os  discussed  earlier,  while 
the  other  modules  ore  lorqely  lutoriols,  with  lineor 
introductions  ond  gaming  strotegies  for  reviews  ond 
proctice.  Test  items  from  the  KAl  development  process 
ore  included  os  separote  pretests  ond  progress  checks 
for  eoch  of  the  first  three  modules.  Students  enter  the 
troubleshooting  instruction  and  free- ploy  simulotions  only 
ofter  possing  KATs  or  completing  the  previous  modules. 
If  the  KAT  determines  thot  the  students  need  instruction, 
they  .ore  routed  to  the  oppropriote  module  (which 
contoins  two  or  more  lessons).  Eoch  lesson  instructs 
the  student  obout  o  system's  moln  components, 
functions.  working  relotionships,  ond  commor' 
troubleshooting  problems.  These  "chunks"  of 
informotion,  over  30  per  course,  ore  colled  clusters. 

Eoch  cluster  further  evoluotes  the  student’s  knowledge 
ond  obility  vio  o  conversotion-like  Socrotic  dialogue 
technique,  ond  then,  depending  on  the  results,  will  route 
the  student  to  in-depth  tutorials.  This  diologue  provides 
0  more  discrete  "diognosis"  once  the  KAT  hos  indicoled 
that  0  weokness  exists.  This  design  allows  the  more 
knowledgeoble  students  to  progress  very  quickly  through 
the  course  by  correctly  onswering  questions.  Weoker 
students  receive  troining  Ihol  is  individuolized  to  oddress 
their  specific  weoknesses.  This  opprooch  has  allowed 
some  students  to  complete  o  course  in  four  hours  or 
less,  while  others  spent  the  two  doys  ollocoted  for 
tryouts  and  still  were  unoble  to  complete  the  course. 

In  these  tutoriols.  students  receive  extensive  troining 
about  the  system  which  fills  in  their  specific  "knowledge 
gops."  The  instruction  in  eoch  lesson  is  occomplished 
by  using  voice-ove'  norrotion  or  text,  supported  by  full- 
color  graphics  and  video  of  proper  mointenonce 
procedures.  The  mental  model  for  the  system  is 
introduced  in  the  Subject  System  module  and  is 
explained  in  the  context  of  describing  the  system's 
functionality.  It  is  reinforced  in  the  Related  Systems 
module,  where  it  depicts  the  intertace(s)  to  the  reloted 
systems  on  the  oircroft.  In  the  Diagnostics  module,  it  is 


used  lo  illustrate  where  certoin  tests  ore  performed,  test 
equipment  is  used.  etc.  It  is  olso  incorporoted  in  the 
guided  simulotion  of  the  Troubleshooting  Module  os 
feedbock  to  depict  and  reinforce  effective  spoce- 
splitting. 

Troubleshooting  Simulotions.  Each  course 
contoins  six  to  nine  specific  troubleshooting  simulotions. 
used  throughout  the  finol  module.  Simulations  ore  used 
os  the  pretest  for  the  module,  the  specific  lessons  within 
it  (o  generic  Troubleshooting  Techniques  simulation  os 
discussed  eorlier,  plus  o  course-specific  guided 
simulotion),  to  provide  proctice  in  opplicotion.  and  they 
serve  as  the  progress  check.  These  ore  fairly  robust 
ond  powerful  free-ploy  simulotions.  The  student  con 
perform  between  60  and  obout  150  octions  (depending 
on  the  course)  on  the  system  in  question,  in  ony 
sequence  at  ony  time.  These  actions  are  os  varied  os 
tolking  to  the  pilot,  reseorching  the  mointenance  history, 
performing  tests  with  dioqnostic  equipment,  mqkinq 
visuol  inspections,  replocing  ports,  ond  performing 
operotionol  checks.  Each  simulation  contains  well  over 
1,000,000  possible  poths,  ond  some  siqnificontly  more. 

All  the  while,  performance  indicators  track  ond  display  o 
running  evoluotion  of  the  student's  performance.  Eoch 
step  is  evoluoted  to  meet  one  of  four  crilerio:  1)  criticol 
to  successfully  solving  the  problem,  2)  a  reosonoble 
step,  though  usuolly  neutrol  in  voiue  toword  solving  the 
problem,  3)  an  unreosonoble  step,  or  costly  in  terms  of 
lime  or  parts,  or  4)  o  sofety  violation,  which  results  in 
immediote  terminotion  of  the  simulation.  Ihe  total 
number  of  steps  token  is  disployed,  os  is  the  number  of 
criticol  steps  ond  unreasonable  steps,  the  lime  expended 
(in  terms  of  the  actual  maintenance  lime  it  would  loke 
lo  perform  the  action),  and  the  cost  of  parts  used. 
Students  are  allowed  lo  loke  three  unreosonoble  steps 
before  the  simulation  is  lerminoted  to  provide  feedbock 
ond  Q  summary  evoluotion.  the  simulation  is  olso 
terminated  if  one  or  more  of  the  efficient  time,  tolol 
steps,  or  cost  limits  (140%  ol  optimum)  is  exceeded.  In 
the  summary,  the  student’s  performonce  is  directly 
cornpored  and  controsted  with  the  expert’s  performance 
in  Icrms  of  all  these  factors.  A  step-by-step 
-.om[)(jrison  ol  eoch  oclion  token  and  Ihe  corresponding 
r'-snlt  IS  disployed.  Studenls  must  successfully 
’’  rit  least  two  randomly  generoted  oircraft 

lidniu  [xissinr]  ttie  course. 
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these  simulations  were  consciously  designed  ond  used  to 
provide  the  most  voiue  for  the  leost  cost  to  the 
government.  While  definitely  effective,  simulotion-bosed 
troining  is  expensive  --  interoctive  coursewore 
simulations  con  often  cost  ot  least  three  times  os  much 
to  develop  os  simple  interactive  tutorials.  Yet,  the 
relolive  troining  effectiveness  of  simulotions  versus  other 
instructional  strotegies  is  not  cieor  (Fletcher.  1990).  The 
MCTP  ottempts  to  use  a  rnore  optimum  mix  of 
simulations  with  other  strotegies  to  increase  cost- 
effediveness.  Insteod  of  oil  the  content  being  presented 
in  the  context  of  simulations  (os  do  most  "intelligent 
tutors"  for  mointenonce  skills),  simulotions  ore  used  here 
almost  exclusively  for  illustrotion,  practice  opplicotion, 
ond  assessment.  Tutoriols  that  ore  focused  on  the 
corefully-onolyzed  knowledge  ond  cognitive  obilities  thot 
support  troubleshooting  ore  used  os  the  primory 
presentation  strategy. 

Further,  the  coursewore  uses  direct  instruction  methods 
to  import  the  informotion  in  the  most  time-efficient 
monner.  Pother  Ihon  leoving  the  students  to  formulate 
their  own  mentol  model  of  the  system,  o  common  one  is 
presented  directly.  Pother  thon  inferring  the  expert’s 
opprooch,  their  specific  troubleshooting  sequence  is 
presented  directly  for  slep-by-slep  comporison  with  the 
student.  Pother  than  implying  the  cost  ond/or  voiue 
ossocioted  with  eoch  step  or  oction.  they  ore  disployed 
constontly  os  running  totols  in  the  performonce 
indicotors.  and  oqoin  in  a  detailed  step-by-slep 
Summery  qfter  eoch  simulotio''. 

Whot  is  simuloted  olso  differs  from  most  inslructionol 
simulations  (Alessi  ond  Trollip.  1991).  Pother  thon 
building  on  extensive,  realistic  simulation  of  the  system 
under  study,  likely  humon  octions  ore  modeled.  Ihe 
octions  that  novices  ond  experts  ore  likely  to  toke  Ore 
incorporated  os  limits  lo  the  free-ploy  choices.  The 
realism  (or  lidelity)  was  also  focused  on  the  areos 
perceived  lo  hove  the  most  instructional  value.  V/hile  the 
results  ol  0  student’s  actions  ore  cleorly  depicted  with 
pictures  (ond  sometimes  sound  or  explonotory  text)  lo 
support  the  student’s  inierpretolion.  guile  oflen  the 
oction  choices  ore  merely  "menu  selection  ilems” 
Similorly,  these  simulotion  scenonos  ore  used  fully  ond 
Ihoroughly.  A  lypicol  student  wiH  experience  almost 
every  simulation  scenario  m  eoch  course,  even  though 
they  ore  piesenied  rondomly  (with  extinction,  then 
"reshuffled")  to  prevent  compromise.  In  comparison,  o 
typical  romnute' -driven  fiat  -prjnei  ovionics  trainer  may 
provide  ttie  copabiiitv  in  simiilat-'  over  ICO  ieuCii'nis,  yet 
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the  student  will  only  experience  about  ten  of  these  in  o 
typicol  course,  due  to  the  limitotions  on  troininq  time 
and  course  length. 

Also  impocting  cost-effectiveness  over  the  life  cycle  of 
Iroining  progroms  is  the  woy  the  simulotions  (and  oil  the 
courseware)  were  developed  with  o  commercial  off-the- 
shelf  (COTS)  outhoring  system.  They  were  developed 
entirely  in  the  tii/es/lim)  Multimedia  Authoring  System, 
os  required  by  the  MCTP  controct.  Consequently,  these 
simulotions  con  be  updoted  ond  maintained  by 
experienced  Air  Force  subject- motter  personnel,  while 
neither  intelligent  tutors  nor  flat- panel  trainers  con  be. 
Updotes  con  also  be  offordobly  done  vio  competitive 
controct  if  necessory.  The  simulations  ore  "driven”  by  o 
smoll,  yet  very  powerful  "simulation  engine"  written  in 
the  underlying  <?!>■«•/ (Im)  Authoring  Language  that  is 
compiled  for  speed  and  used  for  oil  the  courses.  The 
screens  used  to  present  specific  octions  and  results  are 
in  lesson  files,  with  no  inherent  branching  or  poths,  while 
oil  logic  and  scoring  criteria  ore  contoined  in  o  delimited 
text  file  (i.e.  table)  Ihot  is  created  and  updated  using  a 
spreodsheet.  The  "simulotion  engine"  reads  the  oction 
token,  determines  the  appropriote  result  based  upon  the 
rules  loble.  ond  displays  the  correct  result  screen.  This 
modulor  approach,  separating  logic  from  content,  speeds 
up  initial  development  ond  mokes  the  simulotions  much 
easier  to  update  ond  maintain,  reducing  life  cycle  costs 
even  more. 

Automated  Anolysis  Pockaqe 

All  these  innovations  moy  be  moot  without  the  finol  one 
--on  automoted  analysis  pockoge  thot  links  leorning 
goins  back  to  the  mointenonce  environment.  The 
previous  innovations  were  transitioned  from  reseorch  ond 
development  (R&D)  to  lorge- scale  implementotion.  This 
lost  one  is  still  on  R&D  effort  --  to  the  author's 
knowledge,  nothing  like  it  has  been  attempted  in  either 
the  militory  or  industry. 

Pretest  and  progress  check  scores  for  each  question  or 
simulation  scenorio  are  captured  for  eoch  ind'viduot  in 
eoch  course.  This  doto  is  then  loaded  to  o  dBase  'H 
(Im)  cornpolible  dotobase  formal  tor  consolidotion  ond 
further  onolysis  by  specialized  progroms.  These 
prc'jrarrrs  provide  correlolion  of  these  scores  by  module 
.I'til  ( uiiirse  to  stiow  trainmq  olfectivencss  dola,  o 
.  '  "I't'Mio  iifiKtico  More  iinportontly.  Piey  provide  0 


Summories  ore  provided  by  student,  on  oircroft 
mointenonce  unit,  a  fighter  wing,  on  Air  Force  Speciolty 
(AFS)  or  on  ogqreqote  of  all  students  who  hove  token  o 
q'wen  course  (regordless  of  AFSC  or  unit  of  assignment). 
This  some  test  item  doto  can  olso  be  loaded  to  an  Air 
Force- developed  test -item  onolysis  pockoge  for 
evoluotinq  individuol  lest  Items  and  tests  m  terms  of 
difficulty,  reliobilily.  volidity.  etc. 

In  oddition,  critique  data  from  o  stondordized.  Air  Force- 
provided  17-question  outomoted  survey  is  gothered  from 
eoch  student  for  onolysis.  There  is  also  o  vehicle  for 
unsolicited  feedback  in  o  "free- form,  ononymous  mode." 
The  results  described  below  were  gothered  using  these 
stondordized  pockoges. 

RESULTS 

The  F-15/F-16  MCTP  oppeors  to  have  successfully 
tronsferred  reseorch  ond  development  tools  ond 
techniques  to  o  "production  line."  All  21  courses  hove 
been  delivered  ond  occepled  by  the  government.  The 
doto  ovoiloble  at  this  point  is  from  smoll  group  tryouts 
of  eoch  course,  since  some  of  the  courses  hove  just 
beerr  deiivereo  ond  severol  hove  yet  to  be  fielded.  More 
meoningful  doto  should  become  ovoiloble  when  eoch 
course  receives  o  scheduled  follow-up  doto  extraction 
ond  onolysis.  By  the  time  this  poper  is  published,  thot 
dole  should  start  becoming  uvuilobie. 

limitotions  of  Avoiloble  Doto 

Given  the  source,  the  sample  size  per  course  is  small. 
Conclusions  would  be  premoture  for  ony  specific  course. 
Note  olso  thot  the  skill  distribution  of  students  at  small 
group  tryouts  wos  not  truly  representative  of  the  forget 
oudience.  An  equol  representotion  of  novices,  overoge 
performers,  end  experts  wos  sought  for  smoll  group 
tryouts.  However,  since  experts  could  logicolly  be 
expected  to  score  highest  on  pretests,  yet  moke  up  the 
smollest  percenlaqe  of  the  tarq''t  populotion,  the  daio 
frorn  a  numerically  representotive  sample  should  show 
even  higher  gams  m  knowledge  or  skills.  The  data  hos 
not  been  seporotely  analyzed  by  skill  level. 

Another  limitotion  is  the  vorying  numbers  of  students 
who  completed  o  given  module,  especioHy  the  final  one. 
Troubleshooting,  Mucti  o!  tins  is  due  to  the  mobility  of 
students  '0  complele  th-  mjurse  m  two  doys  (ttm 
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during  tryouts  which  impacted  limited  portions  of  student  tryout  criterio  specified  by  the  Air  Force.  When 

dolo.  These  inconsistencies  hove  been  occommodoted  considered  in  o  holistic  foshion.  some  indications  should 

and  compensated  for  in  the  analysis  of  results  where  be  volid  reloted  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  basic 

possible.  For  example,  only  those  completing  a  progress  opprooch  and  the  courseware  design,  due  to  the 

check  are  calculated  in  the  pretest  data.  Though  the  tommonolity  ocross  oil  courses  and  the  ogqregote 

ovoiloble  data  is  preliminary  definition,  coming  from  somple  size  of  oil  tryouts, 

smoll  group  tryouts,  eoch  course  successfully  met  the 

Toble  1.  MCTP  Knowledge  Goins  —  Pretest  vs.  Progress  Check  Increases  {Dolo  From  Small  Group  Tryouts) 

Subject  Systems  Uodule  Related  Systems  Uodule  Oiaqnoslics  Uodule  Total 


Course 

Pretest 

Pfoq  Ck 

Difference 

Pretest 

Proq  Ck 

Difference 

Pretest 

Proq  Ck 

Difference 

Oilier  ence 

r-15/8 

50 

89 

39?! 

NA 

NA 

NA 

51 

94 

43% 

417. 

F-16/d 

53 

88 

357. 

54 

96 

43% 

58 

90 

32% 

37% 

F-15/2 

42 

84 

42X 

59 

98 

39% 

69 

98 

28% 

367. 

r-16/9 

48 

86 

387. 

55 

92 

37% 

56 

84 

287. 

347. 

F-16/1 

56 

83 

26X 

58 

89 

31% 

46 

88 

43% 

33% 

r-16/10 

63 

92 

28?! 

59 

92 

33% 

60 

83 

23% 

28% 

F- 16/11 

53 

85 

31?! 

63 

86 

237. 

61 

90 

29% 

28% 

r-I6/7 

65 

91 

25?! 

58 

80 

31% 

69 

93 

25% 

27% 

F-15/5 

72 

82 

10?! 

68 

.IW 

32% 

70 

100 

30% 

24% 

F-15/10 

68 

91 

23% 

69 

88 

19% 

62 

91 

29% 

24% 

F-16/4 

64 

86 

22% 

61 

81 

20% 

57 

86 

29% 

24% 

F-16/6 

72 

88 

21% 

56 

88 

31% 

65 

85 

18% 

23% 

F-t5/t 

59 

87 

29% 

62 

96 

34% 

83 

88 

57. 

23% 

F-16/8 

72 

88 

i6% 

56 

88 

32% 

65 

85 

20% 

23% 

F-1V9 

63 

91 

28% 

NA 

NA 

NA 

74 

91 

17% 

23% 

F-15/7 

6t 

9? 

317. 

70 

89 

19% 

76 

93 

17% 

??7, 

F-15/4 

74 

86 

12% 

64 

83 

20% 

56 

90 

347. 

22% 

F-16/2 

62 

85 

23% 

75 

93 

18% 

68 

86 

18% 

20% 

F-16/5 

63 

88 

25% 

72 

85 

13% 

68 

88 

20% 

19% 

F-15/6 

70 

85 

157. 

73 

82 

9% 

70 

89 

19% 

14% 

F-15/3 

7A 

89 

16% 

78 

91 

13% 

93 

90 

-3% 

9% 

Meon 

62 

87 

25% 

64 

90 

26% 

66 

90 

24% 

25% 

Uedion 

63 

88 

25% 

62 

93 

31% 

65 

90 

25% 

24% 

Troininq  Effectiveness 

Aqgreqote  data  regordinq  knowledge  gams  from  a  sample 
of  183  students  ot  smoll  group  tryouts  shows  overall 
knowledge  gains  (from  the  first  three  modules)  overoqe 
25%  (see  Toble  1).  The  data  from  these  three  modules 
reflect  testing  of  the  bockqround  knowledge  required  for 
troubleshooting.  This  amount  of  increase  is  not 
unexpected  and  is  of  no  particular  significance,  based  on 
the  author's  experience,  other  than  showing  thot 
consideroble  learning  took  piece. 

Note  thot  the  pretest  scores  by  module  overoqe  62%. 
64%.  and  66%  respectively,  else  the  increose  in 
knowledge  scores  may  hove  been  higher.  Ihis  con  be 
attributed  pri.morily  to  two  factors.  First,  the  students 
b.od  0  fairly  high  entry  knowledge,  Since  they  hove 
obeody  qroduated  from  formal  technical  troininq  and  had 
fl;(]htiinr^  experience.  Secondly,  all  tests  ore  "open- 
h, '.k‘'  time  limits,  so  students  hod  the 


opportunity  to  research  their  onswers.  This  reody  access 
to  lechnicol  doto  is  mtenlional  since  the  students  ore 
required  use  the  lechnicol  doto  in  octuol  flighlline 
performonte  ol  uH  |Ob  tasks. 

Ihe  increoses  m  pertormonce  os  measured  by  the 
simulotions  used  for  pretests  and  progress  checks  in  the 
Troubleshooting  modules  oppeor  to  be  quite  significant. 
Only  14%  of  the  students  could  solve  the  problems  in 
the  pretest  while  93%  solved  them  in  the  progress 
checks,  on  increase  of  79%  (see  Toble  2).  The  low 
pretest  scores  oppeor  especiolly  significont  given  thot  the 
students  ore  supplied  ond  encouraged  to  use  technical 
doto  (whicH  often  includes  very  specific  'ouH- isolotion 
guides)  during  tne  r/n/z/j" course. 

A  qenerol  finding  is  that  while  students  may  know  "focts 
ond  figures"  about  a  system,  they  still  do  not  truly 
understond-  how  it  functions  --  especiolly  when  a 
component  of  the  system  hos  tailed.  While  they  moy 
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Toble  2. 

MCTP  Performonce  Goins  i 
Prelesl 

on  Troubieshoolinq  Simulolions  (Dolo  From  Smoll  Group  Tryouls) 

Proqress  Check 

Course 

Attempts 

Possed 

Z 

Attempts 

Possed 

% 

Difference 

F-l6/t 

7 

I 

14% 

7 

6 

86% 

71% 

F-15/1 

9 

I 

11% 

8 

8 

100% 

89% 

F-16/2 

8 

1 

13% 

7 

6 

86% 

73% 

F-)5/2 

7 

0  « 

0% 

7 

■  6 

-86% 

86% 

F-16/3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

F-15/3 

8 

1 

13% 

7 

5 

71% 

59% 

F-16/4 

9 

0 

0% 

9 

9 

100% 

100% 

F-15/4 

8 

2 

25% 

6 

6 

100% 

75% 

F-16/5 

to 

2 

20% 

9 

9 

100% 

80% 

F-t5/5 

11 

4 

36% 

9 

7 

78% 

41% 

F-16/6 

12 

1 

8% 

11 

11 

100% 

92% 

F-15/6 

It 

0 

0% 

It 

11 

100% 

100% 

F-16/7 

12 

8 

67% 

7 

6 

86% 

19% 

F-I5/7 

7 

0 

0% 

7 

6 

86% 

86% 

F-I6/8 

12 

1 

8% 

12 

11 

92% 

83% 

r-t5/8 

9 

1 

11% 

9 

9 

100% 

89% 

F-16/9 

8 

2 

25% 

7 

6 

86% 

61% 

F-I5/9 

8 

1 

13% 

7 

7 

100% 

100% 

F-I6/I0 

8 

0 

0% 

8 

8 

100% 

100% 

F-15/10 

to 

0 

0% 

10 

10 

100% 

100% 

F-)6/n 

9 

0 

0% 

9 

9 

100% 

100% 

lotols 

t83 

26 

14% 

167 

156 

93% 

79% 

Toble  3. 

F-16 

Pretest  to  Proqress  Check  Score  Increases  Corretoted  by 

Work  Unit  Code 

-  -  Portiol  List 

Course 

wuc 

Descriptor 

Pretest 

(Averoqe) 

Proqress 

Check  Avq. 

Oitference 

16/3 

14BC0 

Inteqroted  Servooctuotor.  Floperon 

29% 

100% 

71% 

16/2 

13AA0 

Handle  Assembly,  londinq  Gear.  Pilot's 

38% 

100% 

62% 

16/2 

t4A00 

Ponel  Assembly.  Oiqilal  Fhqht  Control 

43% 

100% 

57% 

16/4 

74AWO 

Coble,  Ironsmit  Drive 

44% 

100% 

56% 

16/4 

74CE0 

Generol  Avionics  Computer 

28% 

83% 

55% 

16/4 

74KAO 

Multifunction  Oisploy 

47% 

100% 

53% 

16/7 

27GMO 

Hydroulic  System 

42% 

94% 

52% 

16/8 

75BOO 

[vternol  Stores 

32% 

83% 

51% 

16/2 

14DA0 

Leodinq  Edqe  Flops 

50% 

100% 

50% 

16/3 

14BA0 

Inteqroted  ^rvooctuotor.  Rudder 

50% 

100% 

50% 

16/3 

14680 

fnteqroled  Servooctuotor,  Horizontal  foil 

50% 

100% 

50% 

16/3 

t4A00 

Panel  Assembly.  Oiqitol  Fliqht  Controls 

42% 

92% 

50% 

Table  4. 

Pretest  to  Proqress  Check  Score  Increases  Correlated  by  Tosk  (F 

rom  SIS 

or  JOS)  --  Portiol  List 

Course 

Core  losk 

Pretest 

Proqress 

Difference 

(Averoqe) 

Check  Avq. 

16/2 

froubleshool  Aircrall  Wlnnq 

39% 

100% 

61% 

16/2 

Use  Dolo  Ironsler  Terminal  Swilch 

39% 

100% 

61% 

16/5 

Riq  [nqine  Power  Control  Syslem 

40% 

100% 

60% 

16/1 

Use  Jel  Fuel  Slorler  (JfS)  Analyzer . 

('tV 

90% 

56%  . 

15/2 

Perform  OperoHorial  Checkoul  on  Monufll  Fliqhl  Controls 

45% 

100% 

55% 

16/3 

Use  Portable  Hydrauk  lest  Stand 

42% 

95% 

53% 

15/-1, 

froubleshool  Rf  Winnq 

48% 

95% 

47% 

16/3 

trace  Siqnol/Ooto  Flow  m  DflCS 

53% 

100% 

47% 

It, /  I 

Iroce  Wirinq/Syslem /Interface  on  Wonuol  fl'Sht  Controls 

4  7% 

94% 

47% 

V'  ■  *- 

'f -t  Fyp]  |(^nVs 

53% 

•  |ir,r 

4  7% 

^  1,.  'y 

•  -  SuPlTC'*  ^  C— '‘'-I 

■4  i  .j 

50% 

C  /  'i 

9"}% 

45% 
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know  how  to  perform  o  given  troubleshooting  procedure, 
they  do  not  understood  when  ond  why  to  perform  it  in 
the  context  of  octuol  problems  --  they  cannot 
•stv\X  . '.xh  pro  :".;';"  '  to  use  n  '^'ic 
circumstonces.  These  findings  ore  substor ’'evi-j  me 
high  pretest  scores  on  the  previous  modules  (especially 
the  Diognostics  module,  which  covers  diognostic  tests 
and  test  equipment),  yet  poor  performance  on  the 
Troubleshooting  pretests.  Note  thot  the  modules 
(including  pretests  and  progress  checks)  are  presented 
in  sequence,  so  the  students  hove  o  firm  knowledge 
foundotion  prior  to  toking  the  Troubleshooting  pretest 
simulotions.  Yet,  only  14%  of  the  students  could  poss 
these  problem-solving  pretests. 

Cost  Effectiveness 

As  discussed  eorlier,  the  small  somple  size  from  small 
group  tryouts  does  not  support  conclusive  anolysis  of 
doto  on  0  specific  course.  However,  this  preliminory ' 
doto  is  quite  encouroging.  When  analyzed  by  Work  Unit 
Code  (i.e.  o  mointenonce  action  reloted  to  o  specific 
component,  ossembly,  or  subsystem),  twelve  f-16 
components  show  o  troubleshooting  knowledge  increose 
of  60%  or  more  (see  Table  3).  Dozens  show  more  then 
0  30%  increase.  Similorly.  nine  F-16  tasks  show  o  45% 
or  more  increase  (see  Toble  4).  Should  these 

preliminory  indicotions  bear  out.  sovings  related  to  just 
one  F-16  mointenonce  tosk  (e.g.  Isolde  Foulty  Antenna 
for  the  APG-68  Rodor,  with  a  46%  increose  os  in  lode 
4)  or  reductions  in  supplies  of  just  one  F-16  component 
(e.g.  General  Avionics  Computer,  with  a  55%  increose  os 
in  Table  3)  could  feasibly  pay  for  this  entire  courseware 


development  effort. 

Subjective  Feedbock  from  Critiques 

-•'.nolysia  u(  the  jqgreqote  doto  from  the  siondordizto. 
outomoted.  Air  Force- provided  critiques  is  quite  positive 
overall  (see  Toble  5).  It  overages  3.97  on  o  5-point 
Likert  scole  (1  =  low.  3  =  overoge.  5  =  high).  There 
wos  0  wide  ronge  in  critique  input  when  onolyzed  by 
question  ond  by  course,  os  shown  by  the  High  ond  Low 
scores.  When  oil  questions  were  summorized  by  course, 
the  overoll  evoluotion  of  each  course  ronged  from  o  low 
of  3.36  for  course  F-15/8  to  o  high  of  4.43  for  course 
F-16/7,  with  0  mean  of  3.97  ond  o  medion  of  3.95. 
The  lowest  evaluation  on  10  of  16  questions  ond  the 
lowest  overoll  evoluotion  come  from  course  F-15/8  -- 
which  hod  the  highest  knowledge  gains  recorded. 

Note  the  overoll  scores  of  3.76  on  Question  1  ond  3.94 
on  Question  7.  yet  overoll  scores  of  4.11  on  Question  15 
ond  4.19  on  Question  !9.  fhougn  the  students  oppeored 
to  think  thot  the  courses  did  not  prepore  them  lor 
octuol  job  performonce  os  well  os  they  could  hove 
(though  3.76  on  o  5- point  scole  is  still  quite  positive), 
they  felt  thot  they  were  relotively  better  prepored  for  the 
progress  checks  (3.94).  Further,  the  courses  were  roted 
both  very  beneficiol  personoHy  (4.11)  ond  very  voluobie 
for  further  review  (4.19).  Perhops  this  dispority  between 
perceived  volue  ond  the  lower  score  on  preprirotion  for 
job  performonce  con  be  ottributed  to  o  desire  for  more 
procUce  on  more  problems 


Table  5.  Critique  Results  From  Smoll-Group  Tryouts  (Air  Force -provided  questions.  5- point  Likert  scole) 


Oueslion; 

Hiqh 

Low 

Avq. 

1 .  How  well  did  the  course  prepare  you  for  |ob  tosks  touqht  in  the  course? 

4,54 

3.08* 

3.76 

2.  How  well  did  the  course  hold  your  attention? 

4.56 

3.33* 

4.01 

3.  How  well  is  the  course  divided  into  "bite-sized"  seqrnenls  o(  instruction? 

480 

3,17. 

3.95 

4.  How  easy  is  it  to  evil  ond  return  to  the  course? 

4,77 

3.63 

4.13 

3.  How  clear  were  the  directions  (or  usinq  the  course  materials'’ 

4,67 

3.42. 

4  13 

6.  How  well  did  the  pretest  results  allow  you  to  bypass  ports  of  the  course  vou  oireody  knew  end  did  not  rieed’’ 

4  33 

3,00. 

3,79 

7,  How  well  did  the  course  prepore  you  for  the  proqress  cheev’’ 

4  52 

3.25. 

3.94 

8.  How  well  did  the  proqress  check  test  wnot  vou  leomed  ihe  course’ 

4  t? 

;  ,’5. 

4  00 

1  How  cieci  were  the  test  questions’ 

r‘' 

r  IS, 

3  /G 

'0.  How  odequole  (free  Irom  rioise  oriO  mler'uptions)  IS  ine  inleroclive  coursewore  wortslolion. 

4  jj 

3.08 

3  93 

II.  How  well  did  Ihe  course  encouroqe  use  ol  opprop'iole  I.O.s  or  other  lechn.cci  doto'' 

4  84 

.7,71 

3  86 

12.  How  easy  wos  it  to  qel  o  copy  ol  the  lechmcot  data  needed  to  loke  the  course'’ 

4 

3?5. 

4  16 

13.  How  ovoiloble  wos  the  course  for  use  dunnq  your  duty  hours'’ 

4  50 

3  13 

3.34 

14,  How  well  did  Ihe  course  hordwore  and  software  operate'’ 

4.70 

3,25. 

4.12 

I'j.  How  beneficial  wos  the  course  to  you  personally? 

4.35 

3.40 

4.11 

lb  How  helpful  do  you  think  it  might  be  to  hove  this  course  ovo'loble  (o'  yOur  review  ol  some  future  dole' 

4  9.1 

3.53 

4.19 

101 

3.97 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Methodology  Issues.  The  MCTP  effort  validates 
the  widespreod  utility  of  the  PARI  process,  especiolly  for 
less  experienced  interviewers.  The  outhor  con 
recommend  the  PARI  process  without  reservotion  for 
those  instructionol  simulotions  where  the  learners’ 
octions  ore  the  key  input  to  the  outcome  —  os 
opposed  to  0  process  simulation,  for  exomple.  (See 
Alessi  and  Trollip  (1991)  for  on  excellent  description  of 
the  types  ond  uses  of  instructional  simulotions.] 

The  volidotion  of  tests  and  the  onolysis  of  results  prior 
to  designing  ond  developing  the  instruction  helped 
significontly  in  focusing  the  training  on  the  most  needed 
oreos.  Further,  it  also  provided  consideroble  doto  thot 
wos  incorporated  directly  in  the  course  design.  While 
most  instructional  design  models  coll  for  developing  the 
tests  prior  to  designing  the  instruction,  none  (to  the  ' 
author's  knowledge)  describe  the  benefits  of  octuoliy 
administering  it  ond  onolyzing  the  results.  This  proctice 
should  be  considered  for  more  widespreod  use.  since  it 
does  not  toke  that  much  odditionol  effort  yet  it  yields 
significontly  voluoble  dato. 

With  performance  improvements  more  thon  three  times 
the  size  of  the  knowledge  goins,  the  doto  would  suggest 
thot  the  courses  ore  quite  effective  in  teaching  students 
flow  to  app/y\\\^\t  knowledge  to  complex  troubleshooting 
problems.  The  data  would  olso  suggest  thot  while 
essentiol  for  measuring  troubleshooting  skills,  simulations 
are  not  the  on/y  means  of  teoching  troubleshooting. 
When  combined  with  carefully  designed  tutoriols.  o  more 
cost-effective  mix  of  instructional  strotegies  moy  be 
possible.  Finally,  the  doto  would  support  the  proposition 
thot  mentol  models  con  effecUve/y  be  loughi  direclly 
rother  than  through  inlerence  or  self-discovery.  More 
research  and  evaluotion  of  this  issue  is  definitely 
worronted.  given  the  development  cost  of  simulotions  os 
compared  to  tutoriols.  A  later  enhancement  of  this 
simulotion  development  methodology  used  for  a 
commerciol  client  (troubleshoolinq  electrical  problems  on 
diesel/electric  locomotives)  wos  to  odd  o  "Rotionole" 
section  to  the  summories  presented  olter  eoch 
simulotion.  This  section  grouped  the  actual  steps 
perlormed  in  o  troubleshooting  sequence  into  o  higher 
level  of  "key  tests  or  checks,"  exploinina  the  experts' 
re.iionaic  for  performing  them.  (Often,  it  requires  severol 
distinct  steps  to  perform  one  complete  test  in  order  to 
s;)'i‘  Ihe  problem  spoce.)  this  enhancement  oppeors  lo 
'"d .  'ne  amount  of  practice  needed  for  the  novice  to 


understond  ond  stort  modeling  the  experts'  pvrlormonce, 
yet  this  wos  not  o  controlled  study  so  any  conclusions 
would  be  premoture. 

The  doto  would  olso  suggest  that  psychological  (i.e. 
cognitive)  fidelity  is  the  key  component  of  simulotion 
fidelity  for  complex  mointenonce  tasks  rather  thon 
physical  or  functionol  device  fidelity.  Note  thot  these 
courses  were  developed  on  on  80286  microcomputer, 
640  kB  RAM.  dual  floppy  drives  (no  hard  disk),  CGA 
graphics,  ond  on  interoctive  videodisc  ployer.  Physicol 
reolism  wos  limited  to  visuols  of  octuol  equipment,  ond 
these  were  used  primorily  to  depict  the  results  (and  not 
the  possible  actions)  os  mentioned  previously.  There 
wos  no  true  physicol  fidelity.  Functionol  device  fidelity 
wos  olso  quite  limited.  Core  wos  token  to  depict 
occurote  results  for  ony  of  the  oction  choices  provided. 
However,  these  oction  choices  were  limited  to  the  actions 
performed  by  either  novices  or  experts  during  the 
cognitive  tosk  onolysis  -  -  likely  octions.  not  all  possible 
octions.  were  simuloted.  This  resulted  in  o  much  simp/er 
simu/aticn  moc/e/\^Cir\  exists  m  either  computer -driven 
port-losk  troiners  or  intelligent  tutors  thot  ore  used  to 
present  the  some  (or  similor)  content.  This  impocts  the 
design,  development,  delivery,  ond  mointenonce  costs  of 
the  simulotions.  While  further  reseorch  is  definitely 
needed,  this  doto  would  suggest  thot  significonl 
increoses  In  the  cost-effectiveness  throughout  the  life 
cycle  of  mointenonce  troubleshooting  simulotions  ore 
possible  by  using  cognitive  tosk  onolysis  techniques  to 
build  high  psychological  fidelity. 

Reseorch  Issues.  The  outhor  would  echo  the 
opinions  of  Lone  ond  Alluisi  thot  discussions  of  fidelity 
are  confounded  by  the  terminology;  "...unless  we  odd  o 
greet  mony  odditionol  modifiers,  the  term  fidelity  is  so 
generol  os  to  be  almost  meoningless  in  discussing 
simulotions"  (1992,  p5).  ond  further  thot  paying  the  high 
price  of  high  fidelity  does  not  ensure  troining 
effectiveness:  "...oil  the  fidelity  you  con  offord  moy  be 
/oo  much[\\\<i\^  emphosls)  'or  optimum  troining  (1992, 
plO)-"  The  outhor  would  olso  conlend  lhat  the  issue  of 
fidelity  is  further  compounded  by  the  difference  in 
molntencnce  versus  operolor  tosks.  Mas!  published 
research  seems  ‘a  apply  lo  operolor  Irain/ng,  ye!  many 
yeem  lo  apply  ll  d/reclly  lo  rnalnlenance.  Wo  si 
mointenonce  tasks  do  not  seem  to  require  the  precise 
psychomotor  reoctions.  the  constant  monitoring  of  o 
myriad  of  visuol.  auditory,  or  tactile  cues,  the  reol-ilme 
event  simulotion.  nor  the  potentially  uniin"iiied  emergency 
conditions  that  are  common  in  operator  tasks. 
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The  oulhor  would  encouroge  more  specific  reseorch  on 
inslruclionol  simulotions  to  oddress  the  following 
questions: 

1.  "How  much  simulation  is  enough"  to  reoch 
the  mosf  cosf -effective  mix  of  instructionol  strolegies? 
Under  whot  conditions  and  for  whot  audience?  While 
simulotion  appears  essential  for  some  things,  it  is 
unquestionobly  the  most  expensive  instructional  strategy 
being  widely  used  in  interoctive  coursewore.  When  must 
it  be  used  ond  whot  olternotive  strotegies  ore  both 
efficient  ond  cost-effective?  How  much  practice  is 
optimum  for  cost-effectiveness,  both  in  terms  of  actual 
leorning  ond  to  provide  sufficient  student  confidence  to 
focilitote  tronsfer  to  the  job  environment? 

2.  How  much  fidelity  (ond  of  whot  type)  is 
needed  for  the  most  cost-effective  devetopment  of 
simuhtions?  For  whot  subject  matter  ond  audience? 
Just  os  in  "hardware  simulotors,"  the  fidelity  of 
simulotions  in  interactive  coursewore  is  the  primory 
determinonl  of  cost.  Agoin.  how  much  is  enough? 

3.  Whot  ore  the  quontifioble  differences  (if 
any)  between  the  requirements  for  operations  versus 
maintenance  simutations?  How  do  they  impoct  fidelity 
requirements?  As  discussed  obove,  mointenonce  and 
operotor  tosks  seem  to  differ  substontiolly  in  some  of 
the  key  oreos  reloted  to  the  fidelity  of  simulotions.  For 
example,  mointenonce  troubleshooting  simulotions  seem 
to  hove  more  in  common  with  medicol  diognostic 
simulotions  than  with  flight  simulations. 

4.  Whot  ore  the  quontifioble  differences  (if 
any)  in  fidelity  requirements  between  mointenonce  initiat 
skills  training  and  advanced  troubtesfooting  training...  d 
leosl  in  the  key  oreos  ol  physicol,  psycholoqicoi.  ond 
device/funclionol  fidelity?  It  oppeors  thot  high  physicol 
fidelity  and  low  functional  fidelity  is  needed  for  iniliol 
skills  training,  while  high  psychological  fidelity  is 
necessary  for  odvonced  trolning.  Building  either 
unneeded  functional  fidelity  into  initiol  skills  troininq 
systems  or  physical  fidelity  Into  odvonced  training 
systems  significantly  increases  both  complexity  ond  cost. 
How  much  is  truly  needed'!’ 

Mafiogcrncnl  Issues.  In  conclusion,  the  oulhor 
wniiiij  slrongly  recommend  that  the  -dulo  from 
im'inrnnnlolion  ol  this  com  -c’wa'e  be  promptly  qolheted. 
s'-elv/nd,  and  compared  with  CAMS  maintenance  data. 
O'’-:;  vvidelv  disseminated.  In  odditio'i  to  more  insight 


into  the  instfuclionQi  <!es'i]r’i  ond  t.'om’C.g  pii'ectrveness 
issues  obove,  the  cost-effectiveness  dolo  could  be  of 
significont  benefit  for  other  potentiol  coursewore 
progroms,  os  follows; 

1.  Reductions  in  Maintenance  Manhours  or 
Spore  Ports.  These  two  areas  were  oriqinolly  torgeted  os 
the  potentiol  payback  for  this  training  investment  in  the 
PIF  pockoge  (os  discussed  earlier).  Most  other 
investments  in  interoctive  coursewore  use  reductions  In 
troining  time,  instructor  solories,  trolning  foclllties,  or 
trovel  costs  os  the  potentiol  offsets.  Insteod,  the  MCTP 
ottempts  to  lie  the  return  on  training  investment  bock  to 
operotions  and  mointenonce  costs,  o  much  larger 
potential  return  on  investment  (potentiolly  more  than  o 
100:1  poybock  rotio)  and  on  oreo  directly  reloted  to 
mission  copobllity.  If  successful,  this  otlempt  could 
provide  both  c  significont,  large- scole  precedent  ond  o 
proven  methodology  in  how  to  do  so  -  -  allowing  others 
to  use  similor  training  investment  strotegies. 

2.  Reductions  in  Depot-Level  Repoirs.  Aircraft 
wing  commonders  must  now  poy  for  depot-level  repoir 
of  ALL  components  processed  by  o  mointenonce  depot, 
whether  they  ore  defective  or  not.  This  wos  not  the 
cose  when  the  MCTP  wos  oriqinolly  proposed  ond  funded. 
Should  the  doto  confirm  thot  this  troubleshooting  trolning 
decreoses  those  depot  repoir  costs  (os  It  should,  since  it 
should  reduce  the  number  of  components  removed 
erroneously),  the  local  wing  commonder  con  hove  more 
budget  flexibility  ond  will  likely  be  o  stronger  proponent 
of  training.  "Two- level  mointenonce"  (os  described 
earlier)  will  likely  increose  the  cost  of  depot -level  repoirs 
(ond  the  occomponyinq  transportation  costs)  otherwise, 
since  there  will  be  no  locol  "check"  to  prevent 
components  being  sent  to  the  depots  unnecessorily. 

One  of  till.'  potsislenl  ..nullongos  of  Iruirilng  i.flurts  hps 
been  to  show  o  direct  relationship  ol  trolning  results  lo 
either  mission  copobility  or  local  manoqement  iniliotives. 
The  results  of  training  ond  the  accomponying  Impoct  on 
performance  hove  often  been  either  Intangible  or  difficult 
to  measure.  The  MCTP's  outomoted  onolysis  progroms 
ond  the  dato  that  they  generate  could  demonstrote  a 
methodology  for  providing  the  locol  commonder  (ond 
higher  levels  of  management)  quontifioble  results  (m 
both  lime  and  money  savings)  m  direct  relolionship  to 
their  emphasis  on  and  support  of  training, 

Bosed  on  the  pretimina'v  results  n'  this  MCs^  oroiocl 
ond  the  author's  experience,  the  answers  to  some  of 
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these  issues  moy  not  be  os  obvious  os  they  seem. 
Meonwhile.  those  of  us  frequently  tosked  to  "transition 
reseorch  into  reolity"  sure  need  to  know,..Qnd  to  hove 
the  doto  to  support  ond  justify  our  progrom 
monogement  octions  or  instructional  design  decisions. 


Wilson.  J.R.  and  Rutherford,  A.  (1989).  Mental  models; 
Theory  ond  opplicotion  in  human  factors.  Human  Factors. 
31(6).  617-634. 
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MULTIMEDIA  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  -  REVOLUTIONARY 
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Abstract 

In  his  1992  article  in  Harvard  Business  Review,  Fumio  Kodama  defined  technology  fusion  as  the 
"nonlinear,  complementary  and  cooperative  blending  of  incremental  technical  improvements  from  several 
previously  separate  fields  of  tecfinology  to  create  products  that  revolutionise  markets.'"  This  paper 
describes  the  design  and  application  of  a  multimedia  information  storage  and  retrieval  system  that  is  the 
blending  of  digital  multimedia,  database  management,  and  communications  technologies.  The  resulting 
system  has  demonstrated  the  potential  for  dramatically  changing  the  ways  in  which  computer  systems  are 
applied  to  accomplishing  work.  As  the  multimedia  capabilities  of  PCs  become  as  common  as  math 
coprocessors  are  now,  this  new  method  of  information  management  will  blur  the  lines  of  distinction 
between  training  and  work,  and  will  add  new  dimensions  of  meaning  to  the  concepts  of  "computer-based 
training"  and  "embedded  training." 

The  Visual  Information  System  (VIS)  is  a  multimedia  data  management  system  with  an  intuitive,  visually 
oriented  user  interface.  Each  node  in  the  data  structure  may  have  multiple  information  elements  that  may 
be  photographic,  computer  graphic,  video,  animation,  audio,  text  and  numeric.  In  addition,  user-generated 
notes  and  tutorial  programs  may  be  attached  to  any  node  in  the  database,  and  initiated  at  the  user's 
request.  Database  navigation  may  be  accomplished  either  by  linear  traversal  of  the  data  structure,  by 
directed  search  according  to  specified  criteria,  or  by  hyperlinks  to  other  data  records. 

This  paper  will  demonstrate  applications  of  the  VIS  concept  to  aircraft  systems  (MH-53J  Pavelow 
Helicopter)  and  electrical  cable  and  connector  repair,  and  will  describe  the  system  (hardware  and  software 
components)  and  how  it  works.  The  paper  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  other  potential  applications 
that  focus  on  why  this  startling  new  capability  is  important. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 

The  year  is  1983.  Charlie  Chaplin  is  on  televi¬ 
sion  selling  the  IBM  PC  and  AT.  The  PC  Jr. 
emerges  to  address  the  home  market,  and  Lotus 
1-2-3  and  Wordstar  are  the  kings  of  the  desktop. 
Mailmerge  is  an  exciting  capability  and  a  20-Mbyte 
hard  disk  is  a  big  deal.  .  .  . 

The  year  is  1  993.  It  is  the  age  of  digital  multi- 
media,  Quicklime,  and  Video  For  Windows.  Elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  networking  are  commonplace,  as 
are  cellular  telephones,  personal  digital  assistants, 
and  telephones  in  airplanes.  The  arrival  of  Pentium 
Is  looming,  and  4S6s  can  be  purchased  at  WalMart 
for  $995.  .  .  . 

The  year  is  2003.  Is  our  imagination  robust 
enough  to  visualize  the  exciting  results  of  another 
decade  of  development  in  computer  and  communi¬ 
cations  technologies?  It  seems  clear  that  the 
applications  supported  by  inexpensive  desktop 
systems  will  continue  to  revolutionize  the  wo’'k- 
place  as  the  engine  of  the  information  age. 

This  paper  will  describe  a  multimedia  informa¬ 
tion  management  system  that  addresses  informa¬ 
tion  processing  tasks  of  proficient  users,  as  well  as 
the  training  tasks  associated  with  new  users,  or  as 
may  be  associated  with  new  procedures.  The 
blending  of  improvements  in  digital  multimedia  and 
database  management  technologies  with  improve¬ 
ments  and  staiidardizations  in  computer  systems 
and  operating  environments  results  m  applications 
with  capabilities  that  will  change  dramatically  the 
concepts  of  Computer-Based  Training  (CBT)  and 
Embedded  Training,  and  will  alter  fundamentally 
the  way  computers  are  used  to  accomplish  work. 
Maturation  of  the  concepts  illustrated  here  in 
combination  with  a  continuing  integration  of  com¬ 
puter  and  communications  technologies  could  lead 
to  information  systems  used  on-the-job  both  to 
accomplish  work  and  to  manage  continuous  im¬ 


provement  training  programs  that  account  for 
individual  learning  styles. 

MULTIMEDIA  INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL-HOW  IT  IS  USED 

Application  Example— Aircraft  Systems  Database 

One  example  of  this  type  of  multimedia  infor¬ 
mation  management  system  is  a  database  system, 
illustrated  in  Figure  1 ,  established  for  use  by  a 
USAF  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  aircraft 
support  group.  The  Visual  Information  System 
(VIS)  provides  a  centralized,  on-line  reference 
source  for  accessing  system  and  component 
information  on  the  MH-53J  Pavelow  helicopter, 
and  v^as  established  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
experienced  personnel  in  the  group  and  to  decrea'-e 
the  time  required  for  new  personnel  to  becoriic 
proficient  in  their  duties.  To  accomplish  both 
objectives,  the  system  must  incorporate  features 
that  address  the  information  management  tasks  of 
proficient  users  as  well  as  the  training  needs  of 
newcomers.  The  system  was  designed  for  use  by 
the  following  types  of  users,  each  with  their  own 
unique  job  task  duties,  aircraft  system  areas  of 
concern,  and  methods  of  accessing  and  referring  to 
aircraft  data. 

•  Program  managers'  principal  job  tasks  are  to 
set  and  communicate  priorities,  coordinate 
activities  and  monitor  project  performance. 
They  must  have  a  high-level  understanding  of 
the  aircraft  configuration  and  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  between  aircraft  systems. 

•  Item  managers  provide  organizational 
accountability  for  supply,  provisioning,  installa¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  specific  components 
or  systems.  They  must  have  an  in-depth 
knowledge  of  stock  number  history  and  parts 
usage  and  availability  of  the  components  and 
systems  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
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•  Engineers  are  responsible  for  evaluating  system 
and  component  failure  modes  and  assessing 
the  impact  of  desigr>  modifications.  They  must 
have  an  in  depth  knowledge  of  aircraft  opera¬ 
tions  and  system  and  component  functions. 

•  Equipment  specialists  are  responsible  for  func¬ 
tional  and  physical  interfaces  betvveen  subsys¬ 
tems  and  for  the  change  activity  associated 
with  specific  aircraft  systems.  They  ntust 
analyze  the  statistical  history  of  aircraft  compo¬ 
nents  in  order  to  project  current  and  fului^e 
needs. 

•  Crmtzact  specialists  must  have  an  overall 
understanding  of  the  aircraft  systems  to  evalu¬ 
ate  Statoirier;*  cf  Work  req^urements.  They 
rriusi  also  visurtlize  -dif:  i*ems  of  a  purchase 
request 

The  jOb  tasks  and  information  requirements  of 
these  lll•:]lvl•■Ju•l.'  user  groups  bre.^k  doivn  into  the 
three  basic  aircraft  con(iguraiir3,'i  areas  of  interest 
shown  ill  Table  1 . 


The  VIS  addresses  these  information  needs  by 
providing  access  to  multimedia  aircraft  information 
that  is  stored  in  a  logical  hierarchical  structure  (the 
classic  inverted  tree  struo  ure)  tfiat  allows  a  user  to 
navigate  freely  through  tf  aircraft  data  or  to  query 
on  a  specific  system  component.  Information  is 
collected  and  stored  for  each  aircraft  system  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  and  the  system  allows  each 
individual  user  to  associate  annotations  with  any 
information  node  of  the  database.  In  order  to 
address  the  special  needs  of  newcomers  to  the 
organization,  tut  'rials,  guides  and  procedural  job 
aids  may  also  be  attached  to  any  information  node 
of  the  system,  and  launched  at  the  discretion  of 
the  individual  user. 

Application  Example  — Intelligent  Computer-Aided 
Cable  Repair  System 

A  second  example  of  the  application  of  multi- 
n  edia  irdormation  retrieval  is  tfie  Intelligent  Com¬ 
puter-Aided  Cable  Repair  System  (ICACRS),  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  2.  The  obje;tive  of  the  ICACRS 
is  to  decrease  the  time  spent  by  U  S  Air  Force 
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maintenance  personnel  in  identifying  and  repairing 
aircraft  cable  and  connector  components  by  provid¬ 
ing  an  integrated  resource  for  identification,  techni¬ 
cal  documentation,  and  repair  procedures  on  i;ables 
and  connector  components  used  in  aircraft  and  test 
equipment.  Multimedia  information  presentation 
capabilities  provide  the  technician  with  connector 
and  cable  identification  aids,  technical  specifica¬ 
tions  and  diagrams,  and  step-by-step  tutorials  on 
the  disassembly  repair,  assembly,  and  test  of 
connector/cable  components.  The  utility  of  the 
ICACRS  can  be  fully  appreciated  when  one  realizes 
that  there  are  over  750,000  unique  part  numbers 
just  within  the  Mil-Spec  families  of  connector 
items.  Commercial  grade  connector  families  add 
several  hundred  thousand  more  (jari  numbers  to 
the  total  that  must  be  represented  m  the  database. 

The  system  will  be  used  by  personnel  with  a 
wide  range  o'  maintenance  experience,  from  expert 


technicians  through  entry-level  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  system  is  designed  to  accommodate 
this  wide  spectrum  of  users  by  providing  the 
means  by  which  experienced  users  may  uuiam  data 
in  a  minimum  number  of  steps,  while  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  infrequent  user  may  use  additional  fea¬ 
tures  to  obtain  more  detailed  information.  Tutorials 
can  be  used  as  refresher  training  for  thjse  tasks 
that  are  not  performed  frequently,  and  are  valuable 
for  the  inexperienced  and  infrequent  user.  The 
tutorials  also  provide  a  mechanism  for  formalizing 
on-the-job  training  (OJT)  For  both  Reservists  and 
entry-level  technicians,  the  system  provides  an 
electronic  user's  manual  as  well  as  on-line  and 
context-sensitive  help  to  i.ssist  them  with  their 
tasks.  The  ICACPS  concept  of  applying  multimed  a 
information  retrieval  techniques  to  establisft  such 
an  integrated  resource  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  anticipated  migration  in  the  Air  Force  to  a  two 
level  maintenance  concept. 
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MULTIMEDIA  INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL-HOW  IT  WORKS 

The  VIS  and  ICACRS  are  powerful  applications 
of  multimedia  database  technology  because  they 
successfully  blend  the  intuitive  user  interface 
standards  of  the  Windows  operating  system  witli 
the  information-rich  presentation  capabilities  of 
multimedia  data.  Standard  Windows  interface 
characteristics  simpliS  user  interaction  with  the 
system  to  the  point  that  database  traversal  and 
information  retrieval  become  obvious.  The  result¬ 
ing  systems  provide  quick  and  efficient  access  to 
inforn.ation  and  the  ability  to  partition  learning 
tasks  into  small,  manageable,  context-sensitive 
modules.  The  systems  result  from  a  blending  of 
database,  multimedia  and  computer  technologies 
as  described  m  the  following  paragraphs. 

Database  Structuro,  Navigation  and  Query 

Using  the  Visual  Information  System  as  an 
example,  the  database  is  organized  into  an  inverted 
tree  structure  of  information  nodes,  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.  This  is  no  different  from  the  classic 
database  structure  wherein  each  node  of  the  tree 
has  a  single  parent  node,  and  may  have-  multiple 


daughter  nodes.  However,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  alphanumeric  records,  each  information 
node  may  have  an  unlimited  number  of  data  re¬ 
cords,  v/ith  each  record  consisting  of  a  file  of  a 
specific  multimedia  data  type.  Thus,  each  informa- 
1, on  node  may  have  a  multitude  of  data  elements 
that  are  text,  images,  video,  audio,  or  any  of  the 
other  multimedia  data  types  presented  by  the 
system.  Furthermore,  information  at  a  given  node 
can  be  directly  linked  to  another  node  by  visual 
reference,  providing  powerful  capabilities  for  data¬ 
base  navigation. 

Database  navigation  mechanisms  that  allow 
users  to  rapidly  traverse  to  a  specific  information 
node  ‘rom  which  a  query  may  be  launched  can  be 
summarized  by  the  words  traversal,  hyperlink  and 
history.  Traversal  implies  that  navigation  may 
progress  relative  to  present  position  by  linear 
movement  up  and  down  tfie  parent-daughter  links 
of  the  hierarchy.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
several  ways  that  are  both  textually  and  visually 
oriented,  and  provides  an  inherent  brov/se  charac- 
tenst'C  in  the  system.  Hyperlink  implies  the  ability 
to  move  from  the  present  position  in  the  data 
structure  to  any  other  point  that  is  unrelated  in 
terms  of  direct  parent-daughter  reiationsliip. 
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Hyperlink  is  accomplished  primarily  by  searches 
which  may  be  directed  to  a  specified  part  number, 
nomenclature  (prope*’  narrie),  stock  number  or  work 
uftit  code.  Hyperlink  may  also  be  accomplished  by 
a  text  search  to  localize  into  a  specific  area  (i.e., 
"radar"),  with  the  exact  information  node  then 
being  selected  from  a  "short  list"  of  candidates. 
Finally,  hyperlink  may  also  be  accomplished  by 
defining  regions  of  images  as  "hot  spots”  that 
provide  a  visual  hyperlink  to  other  information 
nodes  of  the  database.  History  implies  the  ability 
to  return  to  any  previously  visited  information 
node.  This  is  accomplished  by  keeping  a  history 
log  in  a  window  of  the  screen,  and  permitting 
direct  return  to  an  information  node  by  double¬ 
clicking  on  Its  designation  in  the  history  window. 

Database  query  is  accomplished  directly  from 
the  desired  information  node,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  4.  The  '  indamental  data  elements  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  node,  such  as  the  name,  part  number, 
stock  numbei,  work  unit  code  and  primary  image 
view,  are  displayed  immediately  on  the  screen. 


Additional  image  views  of  the  subject  of  the  node 
can  be  accessed  immediately  using  the  image  bar. 
The  existence  of  additional  information  elements  is 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  various  Multimedia 
Information  Retrieval  buttons.  These  buttons 
appear  at  a  given  information  node  only  when 
information  of  the  type  indicated  exists.  A  mouse 
click  on  the  appropriate  button  will  cause  the 
P'^esentation  of  information  as  indicated  in  Table  2. 

Multimedia  Data  Types 

The  defining  feature  of  the  VIS  and  ICACPS  is 
the  ability  to  store,  retrieve,  and  display  data  of 
many  types,  including; 

•  Text  (ASCII) 

•  Digital  Audio  (.wav  and  compressed) 

•  Digital  Video  (.av.s,  .avi,  .qtw--hardware 
and  software) 

•  Animation  (.fic) 

•  Tutorials  (Authorwarc,  Toolbook) 

•  Graphics  (  brup,  .wpg,  pcx,  etc) 

•  PtiDtos  (.bmp,  jpeg  compression,  others) 


Table  2.  Multimedia  Information  Retrieval  Buttons 


BUTTON 

NAME 

Media  Info 

Notes 

Text 

Video 

Audio 


Animation 

Tutorial 

Change 

Hlitory 


ICON 

Camera 


"Stick-on* 

note 


Document 


Clapboard 

labeled 

"video* 

Lcudspeakor 
(an  "X"  ap¬ 
pears  when 
the  icon  is 
clicked) 

Flowchart 
labeled  "ani- 
marion* 

Mortarboard 
(cap  and 
tassel) 

Bar  graph 


Msp  labeled 
"owner* 


LOCATION 


upper  left 
corner 


top  row 
center 


upper  right 
corner 


center  row 
left 


center  row 
center 


center  row 
&  ^'Oht 


m 


bottom  row 
left 


bottom  row 
center 


FUNCTION 

gives  info  about  an 
image  in  the  main  view¬ 
ing  window 

indicates  a  note  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  node 


indicates  a  text  file  is 
associated  with  this 
node 

indicates  that  motion 
video  is  associated  with 
this  node 

indicates  that  a  sound 
file  is  associated  with 
this  node 


appears  whenever  an 
animated  file  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  node 

means  that  there  is  a 
tutorial  associated  with 
the  current  node 

gives  dais  about  the 
change  history  of  a  part 


shows  a  map  uf  the 
U.S.  with  the  year  each 
ALC  was  responsible  for 
the  pan 


Ownership 

history 


bottom  row 
rigtil 


Each  data  type  requires  an  editor  or  other 
interface  and,  in  most  cases,  driver  software.  Sim¬ 
plified  management  of  so  many  different  data  types 
and  the  ability  to  easily  add  new  data  types  to  the 
list  are  made  possible  only  by  strict  adherence  to 
the  standards  and  conventions  of  the  Windows 
operating  system.  For  example,  the  VIS  contains 
two  types  of  video  files  — Video  for  Windows  (.avi| 
and  DVI®  files  (.avs).  These  video  files  are  dis¬ 
played  to  the  user  through  a  common  interface  but 
have  different  drivers  and  hardv^rare  requirements. 
The  choice  of  file  type  may  be  made  by  the  system 
administrator  and  should  be  based  on  frame  rate 
and  image  quality  requirements  of  the  application. 
DVI  files  (now  known  as  "Indeo")  are  played 
through  specialty  hardware  (Intel's  Action  Media  II 
boaid)  that  can  produce  30  frames  per-second 
video  at  one-quarter  VGA  resolution.  Video  for 
Windows  has  a  smaller  native  screen  resolution 
and  variable  frame  rate  but  is  software  only.  Both 
video  types,  however,  arc  played  on  a  screen  with 
a  television  set  visual  metarihor,  as  strown  in  Figii'e 
5,  with  control.s  that  are  common  to  VCRs.  Frum 
the  user's  point  of  view,  the  file  typo  is  not  known 
and  IS  irrelevant.  QuickTime  for  Windows  video 
files  (  f|tw  filnsl  or  other  standard  video  file  furmats 
can  be  added  easily  so  long  as  V^mdows  can 
acceiJt  ttic  driver  for  the  file  typo. 

For  text,  a  simple  editor  has  boen  written  so 
that  the  data  administrator,  with  proper  privileges, 
can  easily  make  edits  but  an  ordinary  user  can  ortly 
make  liniiti;d  changes  (by  means  uf  tlie  "Notes" 
jtility  on  the  Multimedia  Information  Retrieval 
botloii  pad).  For  most  other  data  types,  a  custom 
inturlace  lias  boon  designed  but  with  reliance  on 
third  iiariy  software  dnvers  such  as  Animatr-r  I'rrj, 
Autliofware  f'rotessnjrial,  or  f'liotubtylnr ,  In  this 
way,  users  are  (irovirJed  with  ac(,oss  to  visual 
inlunnatiun  quickly  and  e<isily  in  a  standard  ItKtnai, 
l;ut  system  administroturs  may  use  the  Windows 
(ompuliblo  editing  or  (.orniitppng  t"')!  of  their 
cliuicu.  Adding  nevir  data  types  requires  uiily 
Installing  a  new  Windows  (.onipatihki  dnver. 

ffordwot*  and  goftworo  Compononts 

Multi'ii'idiu  inloriiiaPuii  applK.uluiiis  sm  h  as  the 
IC/V,((b  end  the  VI'j  can  he  run  on  3Uh  nijichiiiijs 
vnlh  'jij  lull/  clor.k  niPis  and  A  mU  of  f'.AM 
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disk  requirements  vary  with  tfie  application.  For 
video-intensive  applications  or  for  applications 
involving  thousands  of  images,  high  storage  capac¬ 
ity  hard  disks  (500  n.p  or  more)  are  recommended. 
Video  capture  and  i  i  accelerator  boards  are 

also  recommended  fo.'  acplications  requiring  users 
to  view  a  lot  of  video 

As  for  future  possibilities,  recall  that  in  1983 
20  Mbytes  of  disk  was  an  astounding  amount  of 
storage  space,  and  AT  stood  for  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy.  With  disk  storage  densities  continuing  to 
increase  and  the  next  generation  of  processors 
already  becoming  available,  it  would  seem  that  the 
tools  to  support  even  more  sophisticated  applica¬ 
tions  are  rapidly  becoming  available.  No  specific 
recommendations  are  made  at  this  point  because 
hardware  is  changing  rapidly.  New  video  accelera¬ 
tor  boards  are  coming  into  existence  monthly  and 
should  bo  rosearched  carefully.  However,  Video 
for  Windows  has  omorged  as  a  clear  industry 
standard  for  multimodia  PC  computing  and  has 
been  included  for  that  reason.  Hardware  accolora- 
tion  combined  with  Video  for  Windows  makes 
riuarter-scroen,  30  f()S  video  possible  on  a  486 
platform,  and  a  Ponlium  (ilatform  may  well  provide 
suflwaio  only  30  fps  video. 

CONCLUSION  -  WHY  MULTIMEDIA 
INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  IS  SO  IMPORTANT 

The  mijliimudia  applications  duscribed  hero  are 
only  oxamples  ol  tho  truly  revolutionary  mlonna 
tiun  mjnagnnioni  applicalioiih  that  are  rapidly 
bocunmig  lUJlity,  and  will  change  the  way  comput 
or  and  communications  technologies  are  used  to 
acco'iiiilish  v/oil'.  These  ajiplicntions  are  remark 
able  foi  several  reasons,  t  list,  they  icoui.o  the 
inlormation  retrieval  overhead  on  sluJentb  and 
othoi  USUIS,  they  are  intuitive  and  uUicient.  bee 
Olid,  they  oHuw  for  tiuo  cuntinunus  improvement 
In  uitier  words,  when  does  the  user  stop  working 
and  begin  tiuming,  amj  vice  versa'  The  t^uimdary 
lielween  the  two  activities  is  so  subtle  it  is  almost 
nonexistent.  I  innlly,  the  ntiilily  ol  these  applicn 
fions  to  integiate  v/itb  uthni  V/indiyws  pioducls 
and  tods  provides  niiixiiiiiiiii  Iluxibility  and  peison 
ol'/ation,  v/ith  a  stiindiinji/uiiun  that  mat’es  inlo> 
niaiion  ai.cessible  hy  iiiiyiu  people  Luinbine  all  ol 
Ihiisu  CLUicupls  with  such  thingi)  ss  IblJN  (Iniug'ut 
eiJ  bill  vices  Uigitai  ipjiv/oii-i,  wuoieii  li  ueni 

Aiua  Neiwods),  ci'lluhn  comniuincalioMS,  and 


I'V. 


anotl^cr  docado  uf  corti|)utor  and  coriirnurncaiions 
tdchnology  duvulupmudt,  and  iinatpnr;  tho  undlobii 
applicotion^.  .  .  . 

•  Multirnodia  inapu/inua  dolivurud  daily  via 
vyirulukt  nulv/urk 

•  Multiinudia  L mail  and  cuiduroncinj 

•  Multiniodia  iirobtiniaiKjriu,  prupuiaib,  and 
(tilibtjrtatiniib 

•  Mulliinedia  fiiuiidiundikinu,  rcituilin^j,  and 

advortiHinu 

•  f.nlortainrnoMi  mcli  a*  indirai.tivu  tluiyiuH 

Iny  fur  tliiUJdin 

•  lubliiiitol  duttiiiiunldlinii  bij'Ji  ub  Imufai. 
livo  I  locnoiiiLU  1  OLliiiical  Munualb  (K  I  MI>I 

•  Multmiijdia  iu(oiuii(,u»  ihi.luilinii  ilm  I/I  I  'jLl. 
LOiifunini.o  iiinoaoninub  Ai  inbi.  v/u  v^ill 

l>U  mIjIu  IU  liinvvl  tint  Ijnlilltil  flintl  MtnJ  fetill 
uti|iiii iitni.u  lliu  I'ltpiji  |iiititinlaliiiiib' 


fifially,  imagino  llio  pyworlul  tunitjinaliun  ol 
tliib  infuriTiation  tuclinulugy  willi  tliu  organi/aiion 
concoptb  ol  1utal  Uuality  Managurnuni  ITUM), 
fuvub  groupb,  StaPblical  I'rutubb  Cuntrul  (SPCI  and 
otliof  dovolopnuinlb.  Tho  |>ottinlial  for  tliungmg 
PtJili  pio  v/ay  toniputurs  aro  ubod  tti  accornrilibli 
vvofk  and  llio  n-iin,«jpl  and  tnuducl  ol  tfamittg  ib 
pijwodul. 

ALrLriLNCLci 

1.  Kctdoniii,  (I'J'J/')  "  1  otlinulngv  fiibUtii  and 

llio  Now  f<6<D,"  HoivarO  Uuhiiivhi  Huvivw,  July 
Autiubl,  (1  VU 

?  buvtlliwobt  Moboaiuh  liibtilulo  (Ili'Jl)  "U»of 
lloqiiifuniijiilb  llijpitri.’'  Viiuol  Inluiniuliun  bybloin 
l'»u)i'i,l,  bwltl  l'(U/i'i,i  Ob  ban  Aniuinu,  TX, 

Nuvnniboi,  p  b. 

buutliv/ijbl  ItubouiLli  liiitilulo  (I'il'J.)!  "Vibual 
Infuinijliijii  bybluiM  Uboi'b  Manual,'  bwMI  I'lujni.l 

t  .  A4  l/i 

V-7  901'  try,  iF<nf  P' 
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Abstract 

Llocironic  f’ortormanco  Support  SysloniH  (l.(’SS)  are  dobignod  to  provide  inlormatlon,  tfaining.  and 
resourcot  to  users  on  an  "on  clrjrnarKJ'  habis  This  af)()roach  ditlors  Irorn  traditvjnal  computer  based 
tralnirtg  systerrrs  iri  llieir  organi/atiorr,  ttie  anvourit  ol  control  the  uborb  r'lamiain.  ortd  their  inlegrahori  v/ilh 
an  on  the  job  conie’'! 

The  dubign  ol  an  LI’SS  ib  guile  diHerent  Irorn  the  design  ol  corn|>uler  babr;d  Irislruchori  Allliough  ari 
overall  menu  birucluro  rnay  exiut,  (tie  user  gonorally  has  a  great  deal  ol  Iroedorn  to  move  around  m  Itie 
system  urtd  access  bpecilic  traris  in  arJditiori.  liyperliriKb  ur.ualiy  e<(ibt  to  cormecl  rnultirnedia  and  teniual 
resources  Hub  paper  provides  guidelines  and  suggestiorib  lor  the  design  and  develoFirnuril  ol  elucirorilc 
perlorrnance  6uptK)rl  systems  lor  rnaintunarice  and  trouble  bliooiing  procedures 
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Introduction 

During  past  years  industry  has  witnessed  a  major 
change  in  corporate  and  industrial  "desktops." 
The  vast  majority  of  employees  now  have  ready 
access  to  computers,  and  the  traditional  "inboxes" 
and  "outboxes"  are  electronic.  Employees  no 
longer  have  to  go  "down  the  hall"  to  the  computer 
lab  to  complete  a  CBT  tutorial  -  they  have  a 
computer  right  on  their  desk  and  it  may  be 
networked  to  alt  the  other  computers.  Along  with 
this  shift  in  hardware  availability,  more  powerful 
software  programs  have  evolved  -  one  of  which  is 
Electronic  Performance  Support  Systems. 

Electronic  Performance  Support  Systems  (EPSS) 
are  integrated  computer-based  systems  that 
provide  access  to  information  and  training.  The 
categories  within  an  EPSS  may  include  reference 
databases,  advice,  online  help,  computer 
applications,  productivity  software,  and  training 
(Raybould,  1990).  The  goal  of  an  EPSS  is  to 
enable  people  with  limited  experience  on 
computers  to  perform  as  if  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing  by  providing  all  of  the  resources, 
training,  and  help  they  need  at  their  fingertips 
(Gery,  1991). 

Carr  (1992)  outlines  several  basic  roles  that  a 
well-designed  EPSS  can  perform; 

•  It  can  act  as  a  librarian.  In  this  role,  it  helps  the 
performer  find,  organize  and  interpret  the 
information  required  to  carry  out  a  task. 


•  It  can  function  as  an  advisor.  It  embodies  and 
shares  some  specialized  expertise  that  the 
performer  needs  to  carry  out  the  task. 

•  It  can  be  an  instructor.  In  this  role,  it  trains  the 
performer  in  some  aspect  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  just  as  the  advisor  role  is  closest  to  that 
of  an  expert  system,  the  instructor  role  is  an 
outgrowth  of  computer-based  training  (CBT). 

•  It  can  serve  as  a  dofer.  When  in  this  role,  it 
does  the  work  with  or  without  assistance  from 
the  human  performer  (p.  44), 

Through  these  roles,  employees  are  supported  on 
the  job  with  informatbn  and  training  "where  they 
need  it,  when  they  need  it,  in  the  form  most  useful 
to  them"  (Carr,  1992,  p.  44). 

CBT  vs.  EPSS 

An  EPSS  differs  from  computer-based  training 
(CBT)  in  many  ways.  With  CBT,  the  training  is 
often  available  only  by  appointment  in  the 
computer  lab  or  similar  facility.  In  addition,  CBT 
courses  are  generally  conducted  prior  to  a 
person’s  need.  For  example,  an  employee  may 
attend  a  CBT  session  on  how  to  use 
spreadsheets  in  anticipation  of  new  job 
responsibilities.  A  problem  with  this  approach  is 
that,  by  the  time  the  employee  needs  the  new 
skill,  a  large  percentage  of  the  knowledge  and 
skill  will  be  lost  on  the  "forgetting  curve."  The 
training  component  of  an  EPSS,  however,  is 
integrated  into  the  employee's  desktop  system, 
along  with  the  spreadsheets,  databases, 
applications,  etc.  With  an  EPSS,  the  training  is 
available  when  the  learner  needs  it,  reducing  the 


problems  of  retention  between  training  and 
application. 

Another  difference  between  a  CBT  program  and 
an  EPSS  is  the  structure.  CBT  lessons  are 
generally  structured  in  a  hierarchical  manner. 
Either  the  program  branches  the  learners  based 
on  their  performances,  or  students  navigate 
through  a  series  of  menus  to  access  the  lesson 
they  want.  In  both  cases,  interconnections 
between  lesson  components  are  limited.  The 
structure  of  an  EPSS,  however,  is  built  on  multiple 
access  routes  and  hyperlinks  to  other 
components  of  the  system.  This  design  permits 
very  flexible  navigation  and  information  access  by 
users  in  a  nonlinear  fashion.  Students  can 
access  context-sensitive  training  from  their 
desktops  and  can  easily  navigate  between  EPSS 
components-i.e.,  from  a  spreadsheet  to  online 
help  to  training. 

Another  difference  between  CBT  and  an  EPSS  is 
the  amount  of  student  monitoring  that  is  available. 
With  CBT,  student  activity  and  performance  on 
questions  and  exercises  is  generally  tracked. 
This  tracking,  however,  is  independent  of 
personnel  files  and  system  records.  Because  an 
EPSS  is  more  closely  related  to  total  employee 
support,  the  training  component  of  an  EPSS  is 
often  monitored  and  tracked  from  the  system 
level.  The  integration  of  the  training  component 
with  the  system  allows  context-sensitive  advice, 
information,  control,  and  various  types  of  support. 

Benefits  of  an  Electronic  Performance  Support 
System 

Performance  Support  Systems  are  designed  to 
support  employees  and  to  allow  them  to  function 
more  effectively  as  they  learn  new  skills.  The 
electronic  systems  can  dramatically  decrease  the 
time  required  for  an  employee  to  master  a  new 
position  (Geber,  1991).  "With  performance 
support  information  available  at  the  terminal,  less 
experienced  people,  with  less  formal  training,  can 
[irovido  a  high  level  of  service  to  your  customers" 


(Braasch,  1990,  p.  23).  The  following  benefits  of 
EPSS  technology  were  listed  by  Stone  and 
Villachica  (1993,  p.  5): 

•  Decreases  training  time  (20%  to  50%) 

•  Decreases  training  delivery  travel  &  personnel 
costs  (30%  to  100%) 

•  Increases  retention  (16%) 

•  Decreases  paper  documentation  (33%) 

•  Decreases  documentation  reading  time  (20% 
to  40%) 

•  Increases  productivity  (25%) 

•  Empowers  employees  with  the  tools  they  need 
to  be  productive 

Performance  support  systems  can  also  improve 
the  quality  of  products  and  the  morale  of  the 
employees  (Legent,  1993).  The  quality  improves 
because  the  workers  have  ready  access  to 
support  and  training.  With  this  access,  the 
employees  need  less  supervision  and  are  likely  to 
provide  better  service  and  produce  better 
products.  Employee  morale  improves  because 
people  are  motivated  with  increased  confidence 
and  pride  in  their  work. 

Design  of  a  Performance  Support  System 

There  are  few  established  design  guidelines  for 
EPSS  development.  One  problem  is  that  the 
systems  are  very  diverse  in  their  applications  and 
components  (Lemmons,  1991).  For  example,  the 
structure  of  an  EPSS  for  trouble-shooting  a 
helicopter  may  be  quite  different  from  an  EPSS 
for  an  office  secretary  because  the  needs  of  the 
users  vary.  The  following  general  principles, 
however,  can  be  presented: 

Avoid  merely  transferring  text  from  paper  to  a 
computer  screen.  "For  the  system  to  improve 
performance,  information  must  be  restructured 
into  its  most  usable  form"  (Legent,  1993).  In  most 
cases,  the  restructuring  results  in  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  text  because  the  information  is 
better  organized  (Raybould,  1990). 


Allow  multiple  retrieval  techniques.  The  user 
interface  of  performance  systems  should  enable 
users  to  access  information  quickly  through  a 
variety  of  avenues.  For  example,  a  hierarchical 
menu  structure  may  be  complemented  by  an 
interactive  system  map  and  keyword  searches. 

Provide  visual  aids  to  inform  users  of  their 
location.  Maps,  tables,  and  titles  can  help  users 
ascertain  their  position  in  a  system  and  minimize 
disorientatfon  (Whiteside  &  Whiteside,  1992). 

Employ  instructional  design  expertise.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  ensure  that  sound  design  principles 
are  incorporated  into  an  EPSS  is  to  develop  it  with 
an  instructional  designer  on  the  team  (Cluskey. 
1992). 

Case  Study 

Analysis 

Analysis  &  Technology  was  presented  a 
requirement  to  provide  support  for  intermediate 
level  (l-level)  maintenance  technicians  of  the 
A/N37U-1  Mine  Clearing  Set,  There  are  a  small 
number  of  technicians  and  most  are  not  computer 
literate:  therefore,  the  support  equipment  needed 
to  be  easy  to  use  and  be  accessible  on  the  shop 
floor.  Additionally,  the  system  was  required  to 
provide  electronic  access  to  technical 
documentation  (using  current  electronic  versions), 
training  on  maintenance  procedures  as  needed  to 
perform  each  job,  access  to  illustrated  parts 
break-down  information,  and  a  job  aid  to  guide 
performance  on  an  "as  required"  basis. 

The  recommended  solution  was  to  design  and 
develop  a  performance  support  system  that 
integrates  all  of  the  required  components  in  a 
moveable  ruggedized  cart.  The  following  sections 
describe  the  approach  taken. 


Design 

The  user  interface  design  is  an  intuitive  icon- 
based  approach  that  supports  easy  access  to  all 
elements  of  the  system.  Within  each  element,  a 
hypermedia  approach  was  used  to  link  related 
information.  The  hyperiinking  capabilities  of  the 
PSS  provide  alternate  access  to  information  that 
can  help  the  maintenance  technician  perform  his 
job  efficiently.  From  each  step  of  a  procedure,  a 
user  can  access  the  specific  technical  information 
on  the  current  step  form  the  technical  manual. 
Illustrated  Parts  Breakdown  information,  or  a 
training  lesson  on  how  to  perform  the  procedure. 
Once  in  a  procedure,  associated  notes,  cautions 
and  warnings  are  provided  with  audio  narration  of 
the  precaution,  along  with  accompanying  text  on 
the  screen,  and  a  prompt  to  view  the  technical 
manual  when  necessary.  ThSs  avoids  the 
traditional  hierarchical  computer-based  training 
approach  and  allows  the  system  viser  to  access 
only  the  needed  information  at  the  required  time 
during  job  performance. 

The  main  menu  (Figure  1)  offers  three  main 
system  components  for  the  user  -  Job  Aid, 
Training,  and  the  Illustrated  Parts  Breakdown. 
Other  selections  from  the  main  menu  include  a 
How  To  Use  System  Tutorial,  Help  and  Exit. 
Clearly  defined  icons  on  the  left  side  of  the  screen 
depict  each  selection. 

The  main  system  component,  the  job  aid,  is 
designed  to  assist  the  l-level  maintenance 
technician  as  he  performs  procedures  associated 
with  component  assembly  repair,  maintenance, 
and  troubleshooting  of  the  equipment.  The  job 
aid  graphically  depicts  each  procedure.  If  the 
maintenance  technician  knows  that  a  specific 
subassembly  is  malfunctioning,  he  may  select  that 
subassembly  from  the  submenu. 
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Once  in  the  job  aid,  navigation  icons  illuminate  on 
the  right  side  of  the  screen  ottering  different 
options  to  ttie  user.  A  tech  manual  icon  provides 
instant  access  to  the  technical  manual  at  the 
exact  location  of  the  step  being  performed.  A 
glossary  is  available  and  the  print  function  will 
print  the  job  aid  flow  diagram  or  the  technical 
manual  information,  it  necessary.  When  the  video 
icon  is  selected,  video  is  played  that  shows  the 
step  being  performed  by  a  technician  When 
video  is  being  played,  video  control  options 
illuminate  so  that  the  user  can  pause,  resume, 
replay  or  skip  a  video  segment 


automai'cally  links  to  the  pari  numbers  depicted 
on  the  drawing  or  ttie  text  may  be  scrolled  to 
access  a  diffeient  part.  In  addition,  a  specific 
part  may  be  accessed  through  the  use  of  a 
keypad 

Hardware/Software  Configuration 

The  hardware  configuration  is  a  DELL  <V33  DE  33- 
MHz  CPU  with  12  MB  RAM,  utilizing  an  80486 
mictoprocessor  with  a  32-bit,  EISA  data  bus, 
coupled  with  a  32-bit,  EISA  SCSI  hard  drive 
controller  Additional  components  include: 


The  second  major  system  component  is  training 
Training  may  be  selected  in  two  ways  in  the  PSS 
system.  When  training  is  selected  from  the  mam 
menu  (Figure  2).  training  is  offered  in  a  traditional 
CBT  (computer-based  training)  format.  '  ie  user 
can  select  lessons  from  a  submenu  and  proceed 
through  the  desired  lessons.  When  training  is 
selected  from  within  a  step  of  ttie  job-aid,  a  walk¬ 
through  of  that  step  of  the  procedure 's  depicted  . 

Illustrated  Parts  Breakdown  (IPB) 

Access  to  parts  information  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
illustrated  parts  breakdown  compone  ‘  When 
the  IPB  is  selected  from  the  mam  menu,  < 
submenu  of  the  equipment  assemblies  is 
presented  When  the  assembly  or  subassembly 
is  chosen,  an  Autccad  drawing  c!  the  assembly 
appears  (Figure  3)  The  IPB  may  also  be 
accessed  trom  a  step  of  a  job  aid  procedure.  In 
this  c..se  the  IPB  icon  hyperlinks  the  user  to  the 
assembly  associated  with  the  step  The 
navigation  icons  on  the  right  side  ol  the  screen 
allow  the  user  to  manipulate  the  drawing  by 
panning  right  or  lell,  moving  the  image  up  or 
clown,  and  zooming  in  or  out  The  textual  IPB 
intOMTiation  (Government  Standards,  vendor,  part 
numbers,  descriptions,  attaching  pans,  and 
SM&R  codes)  reauifed  to  order  pa  is  appears  in 
the  bottom  f>ortion  of  the  sceen  This  textual 
information,  wtiich  is  presented  in  ttie  exact 
hierarchical  format  of  the  technical  manual. 


Elographics  Intelli-Touch  Surface  Acoustic 
Wave  Touchscreen 

Sony  LDP  1450  Lasermax  Laservision 
Videodisc  Player 

Hard  Disk  Drives  (Internal  and  Removable) 

Su,  erVideo  Windows  Digital  Video/Overlay 
Card 

SuperVideo  Winc'ows  VGA  Daughter  Board 
Accelerated  Graphics  Card 
Mitsubishi  Diamond  Scan  Monitor 
SoundBlaster  Pro  Audio  Card  and  Personal 
Power  Speakers 

Hewlett  Packard  Laserjet  IMP  Printer 
Mobile  CarvSland 

iconAuthor  authoring  software  was  used  to 
develop  the  PSS  shell,  with  specific  utilities 
written  in  the  C  lannuane  to  support  specific 
functionalities  The  software  operating 
environment  is  suitable  for  Microsoft  Windows 
3  1  With  MS-DOS  5  0  (or  better) 
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Figure  3. 


Development 

The  PSS  development  spanned  a  twelve  month 
period.  The  development  process  was  aided  by 
the  'act  that  all  technical  manual  mform.ation  was 
provided  in  electronic  torm.  In  addition,  the 
Autocad  drawings  were  provided  at  project  start. 
The  development  followed  the  traditional  CBT 
development  process,  with  emphasis  and 
additional  time  applied  to  the  development  of  the 
user  interlace  and  the  hyperlinking  options  of  the 
design.  A  rapid  prototype  of  the  user  interface 
was  developed  by  the  third  month  of  the 
development  time  frame  This  allowed  designers 
and  subject  matter  experts  to  "play"  with  the 
design  and  make  improvements  early  in  the 
process.  The  team  involved  in  the  process 
consisted  of  three  instructional  designers,  two 
programmers,  a  subjecl  matter  expert,  two 


graphic  artists,  a  word  processor,  an  editor,  and  a 
protect  manager.  In  addition,  expert  government 
subject  matter  experts  provided  excellent  input. 
Having  the  subject  matter  expertise  available 
during  the  formative  evaluation  of  the  product  was 
a  key  factor  in  accomplishing  the  development 
process  in  a  relatively  shod  time  frame 

Implementation 

Implementation  is  scheduled  for  fall  of  1993. 
Implementation  results  and  lessons  learned  will 
be  presented  at  the  15th  I'lTSEC  conference. 
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AUTOMATED  TOOLS  FOR  ICON-BASED  AUTHORING  ENVIRONMENTS: 
TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DELIVERY 


ABSTRACT 

ic»n-basecl  interlaces  to  authoring  systems  are  a  productive  and  creative  new  way  of  designing  and 
developing  interactive  training  courseware.  Icon-based  tools  allow  courseware  designers  (CDs)  to 
create,  deliver  and  maintain  computer  based  training  (CBT)  courseware,  without  programming 
assistance.  Lessons  are  created  by  selecting  icons  that  represent  various  types  of  lesson  components, 
such  as  graphics,  text,  pauses,  or  menus.  Custom  made  icons  for  frequently  used  courseware  strategies 
can  also  be  created  as  ‘objects"  available  to  all  CDs.  By  arranging  these  icons,  the  CD  creates  a  graphic 
flowchart  of  a  lesson.  Through  the  use  of  versatile  editing  environments,  often  found  in  graphical  user 
interfaces  such  as  Microsoft  Windows  and  X-Windows,  creating  and  manipulating  a  lesson  is  made 
simple. 

After  investigating  the  features  of  an  available  icon-based  authoring  interface,  Paramax  created  a 
software  tool  to  support  flowchart  and  storyboard  development  by  instructional  designers.  As  part  of  our 
courseware  productivity  IR&D  we  have  developed  a  tool  that  parses  icons  to  create  an  ASCII  delimited 
database  file  containing  all  data  required  by  MIL-STD  1379D.  That  ASCII  file  is  imported  into  a  COTS 
software  application  for  form  generation  to  create  storyboards  that  the  customer  can  review  on  screen  or 
print  for  hard  copy  review.  When  the  storyboards  are  approved  and  appropriate  comments  are 
incorporated,  preliminary  source  code  is  compiled  directly  from  the  storyboards. 

This  paper  describes  how  icon-based  authoring  interfaces  and  support  tools  can  increase  productivity' 
and  configuration  control.  A'Jvantages  of  icon-based  authoring  interfaces  and  future  directions  for 
courseware  productivity  IR8.D  efforts  are  outlined. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Computer  Based  Training  (CBT)  has  matured  to 
the  point  that  DoD  procurements  are  soliciting 
large  scale  (1000+  hours)  CBT  and  Interactive 
Courseware  (ICW)  development  programs. 
Most  of  these  large  scale  efforts  have  had 
aggressive  development  schedules  and  some 
were  linked  to  the  development  of  tactical 
systems.  To  effectively  support  future  large 
scale  requirements,  the  Unisys  Information 
Systems  Training  Department  of  Unisys 
Government  Systems  Group  determined  that  we 
needed  to  identify  tools  and  processes  to 
increase  CBT  development  productivity. 
Although,  we  had  considerable  experience  and 
proficiency  in  code-based  authoring  systems,  we 
decided  to  evaluate  available  authoring  systems 
designeu  maximize  designer  and  author 
productivity. 

PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 

This  paper  descibes  a  research  project  by 
Unisys  to  increase  productivity  in  the 
development  of  large  scale  CBT  programs. 
Project  objectives  include: 

-  Selecting  an  authoring  environment  that 
supported  development  of  productivity  tools 

-  Complying  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  MIL- 
STD-1379D 

-  Creating  productivity  tools  for  flowcharts  and 
storyboards. 


paper  storyboards  created  by  instructional 
designers  as  a  specification,  frame  content  and 
presentation  effects  were  coded  using  a  text- 
based,  syntax-sensitive  authoring  language. 
Even  today,  many  CBT  lessons  are  developed 
this  way.  Due  to  the  high-level  design 
specification  and  programming  expertise 
required,  this  process  can  be  extremely  labor 
intensive. 

Icon-Based  interfaces  to  authoring  are  one  of 
the  most  revolutionary  changes  to  occur  in  the 
evolution  of  CBT  development.  In  less  than  ten 
years,  the  interaction  between  developer  and 
coniputer  has  changed  from  terse,  syntax- 
sensitive  -eased  programming  languages, 
to  tne  now  familiar  Windows,  icuns.  Menus,  and 
pointing  device  interface.  This  advancement 
has  increased  the  accessibility  and  usability  of 
computer  based  systems  to  non-programming 
professionals  and  created  a  commonality  of  use 
across  platforms.  This  commonality  can 
contribute  to  decreasing  the  learning  curve  when 
moving  from  one  authoring  environment  to 
another. 

An  example  of  an  Icon-based  authoring  system 
is  depicted  in  Figure  1 .  An  icon-based  system 
offers  a  library  of  icons  that  represent  groupings 
0*  computer  code.  Each  icon  represents  a 
unique  object,  structure,  or  process.  For 
example,  a  videodisc  icon  represents  code  for 
the  control  of  a  video  sequence  in  which  the 
videodisc  player  starts  and  stops  at  specific 
frames,  plays  in  slow  motion,  or  displays  a  still 
frame.  By  grouping  icons  in  a  particular  fashion, 
computer-based  lessons  are  lormed. 


ICON-BASED  AUTHORING  SYSTEMS 

Uniii  leceiiily,  mOSt  rouLiSt  CDT  authoring 
systems  required  that  each  lesson  be  c'Xled  line 
by  line.  Some  languages  were  so  complex  that 
they  required  the  skills  of  a  computer 
programmer  on  the  development  team.  Using 
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-  Icons  are  intuitive,  easy  to  learn,  and  often 
already  familiar  f.om  previous  experience. 


Most  communication  takes  place  through  the 
exchange  of  signs^  Icons  came  from  visual 
semiotics,  the  study  of  visual  signs.  Icons 
communicate  by  virtue  of  their  inherent  physical 
characteristics  that  make  them  look  like  the 
objects  to  which  they  refer.  For  example,  an 
icon  that  looks  like  a  movie  camera  is  intended 
to  represent  a  sequence  of  an  animation. 

-  Icons  promote  reusability 


Reusability  of  courseware  code  can  be  a  key  to 
improving  courseware  development  productivity, 
quality,  and  consistency.  The  reuse  of 
courseware  components  increases  the 
courseware  developer's  productivity  by  allowing 
ttie  developer  to  write  fewer  total  symbols  in  the 
development  of  a  system,  and  to  spend  less 
time  in  the  process  of  organizing  those  symbols. 
Research  efforts  in  software  development 
processes  has  shown  that  reuse  is  enhanced  by 
icon-interfaces  specifically  because  they  hide 
the  details  of  implementation  and  raise  the  level 
of  discourse  to  the  problem  domain  level  rather 
than  the  implementation  level'. 


P  SAtontes  frick^ 


Figure  1. 


Looking  at  icons  as  blocks  of  lesson  code,  and 
the  ability  to  easily  move,  cut,  and  copy  them 
provides  a  positive,  object-oriented  environment 
for  courseware  reuse  and  design  control. 

-  Visual  Formalisms 

Visual  formalisms  (Figure  1)  are  diagrammatic 
displays  with  well-defined  semantics  for 
expressing  relationsn  Examples  of  commonly 
used  Visual  formalisms  are  tables,  graphs,  plots, 
and  panels.  A  Visual  formalism  is  intended  to 
help  developers  organize  and  present  an  entire 
complex  application,  or  a  significant  piece  of 
one.  Visual  formalism,  in  terms  of  icon-based 
authoring  systems,  is  the  presentation  of  icons 
logically  connected  to  one  another,  giving  the 
developer  an  instant  broader  sense  (big  picture) 
of  an  entire  lesson  or  large  sections  of  one.  Th'S 
allows  exposition  of  details  at  various  levels. 

-  Ease  of  Use 

One  obstacle  to  a  broader  acceptance  and 
implementation  of  CBT  has  been  the  perceived 
liigh  cost  of  courseware  development  .  The 
large  number  of  labor  hours  required  tor 
courseware  development  drives  the  cost  of 
CBT.  Icon  interfaces  to  authoring  provide  a 
higher  level  interface  than  the  line-by-line 
programming  of  the  past.  This  allows  individuals 
with  few  programming  skills  to  create 
sophisticated,  complex  lessons  without  the  need 
to  code.  The  result  is  a  broadening  of  the  skill 
mix  that  can  be  used  for  courseware 
development  and  a  reduction  in  cost  due  to  a 
reduction  of  programmer  time  required  to  create 
computer-based  lessons. 

SELECTING  AN  AUTHORING 
ENVIRONMENT 

Although  the  authoring  system  selection  criteria 
was  focused  on  productivity,  other  development 
and  delivery  factors  were  also  considered.  The 
following  characteristics  were  used  in  the 
selection  process: 

-  Multiple  platform  development  and 

delivery  (DOS/UNIX) 

Dual  screen  capabilities 
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-  Ease  of  interfacing  third-party  functions 

-  Icon-based  interlace 

-  Support  for  electronic  storyboarding 

-  Supports  custom  icons 

-  Support  for  rapid  prototyping  of 

coursewfaie  -  Supports  strategies  and  templates 


-  Ability  to  import  word-processor  based 
te)ct  files 

-  Ability  to  import  and  export  graphic  files 
from/to  external  paint,  drawing,  and 
animation  programs 

-  Instructional  strategy  libraries  or 
templates 

The  Training  Icon  Environment  (TIE^), 
developed  by  Global  Information  System 
Technology,  was  chosen  as  the  authoring 
system  for  exploring  future  courseware 
development  productivity  issues.  TIE  was 
selected  for  the  following  reasons; 
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-  Access  to  underlying  ICW  ASCII  code 

-  Supports  the  requirements  of  large  CBT 
projects. 

Supports  access  to  coded  language  for 
more  complicated  presentations 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGY 
TEMPLATES 

After  investigating  various  features  of  '-'ce 
based  authoring  environments,  it  was 
determined  that  the  use  of  previously  developed 
courseware  reduced  development  time  and 
increased  courseware  reliability.  Reusable 
it'istructional  strategy  templates  were  developed 
which  allow  individuals  not  trained  in 
instructional  design,  to  create  courseware. 
Instructional  Strategy  templates  are  well- 
designed  groupings  of  content-free  icons  which 
define  the  basic  interactions  contained  in  a 
segment  of  a  lesson,  as  well  as  the  lessons 
higher-level  organization  and  sequencing. 

By  enforcing  use  of  predefined  instructional 
strategies,  developers  spend  more  time  on 
focusing  what  is  to  be  taught  than  on  how  it  is  to 
be  implemented.  In  addition,  the  use  of  well- 
designed  strategy  templates  allows,  the  Subject 
Matter  Expert  (SME)  to  develop  materials  on¬ 
line  with  much  the  same  quality  as  an 
experienced  courseware  developer. 

Additional  productivity  gains  can  be  made  by 
altering  the  traditional  path  to  developing 
courseware,  reducing  the  time  spent  by 
instructional  designers  and  courseware 
developers.  These  individuals  would  now  spend 
most  of  their  time  during  the  initial  design  and 
prototype  stage  in  the  development  of  project- 
specific  instructional  strategy  templates. 
Subject  Matter  Experts,  using  these  templates, 
could  now  develop  courseware  on-line  and  carry 
most  of  the  responsibility  of  development  during 
the  production  stage  of  a  project.  (Figure  2). 


Figure  2. 


ISSUES 


Our  project  needed  to  deal  with  two  loosely 
related  issues: 

-  Process  and  Contract  Deliverable 
Requirements  Lists  (CDRLs)  in  recent 
procurements  dictated  that  flow  charts  and 
storyboards  be  reviewed  and  approved 
senally  prior  to  the  start  of  courseware 
development  (defined  in  the  procurements  as 
“coding  the  lesson") 

-  Productivity  in  terms  of  development  ratio 
had  to  be  increased  to  meet  large  quantity 
CBT  deliveries  on  a  24-36  month  schedule. 

The  Data  Item  Descriptions  (DIDs)  that 
encompassed  flow  charts  and  storyboards  and 
specified  delivery  requirements  dictated  the 
following  development  cycle. 
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Significant  productivity  gains  could  be  made,  in 
terms  of  both  level  of  effuri  and  calendar  time,  if 
the  following  development  cycle  could  be 
supported: 
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We  made  a  subtle  distinction  between  this 
approach  and  a  prototyping  approach.  Our 
intent  was  to  use  '.he  authoring  system  features 


to  develop  flow  charts  and  storyboards  with  the 
subsequent  lesson  code  as  a  by-product.  This 
differs  from  developing  the  lesson  as  a 
prototype  without  approved  flow  charts  or 
storyboards.  The  distinction  was  an  important 
one  to  meet  the  requirements  of  MIL-STD- 
1379D  and  the  associated  documents  typically 
specified  in  procurements. 

The  resulting  goal  was  strict  conformance  to 
MIL-STD-1379D  without  losing  the  productivity 
gains  of  an  on-line  development  concept. 

Flowcharts  and  stoiyboards  created  as  a 
specification  for  lesson  development  must  be 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  customer.  If 
developed  on-line  within  the  authoring  system, 
they  can  also  be  used  to  manage  and  control 
design  format  and  consistency  for  large  scale 
efforts  tfiat  required  many  designers, 
developers,  and  SMEs.  Development  of 
reusable  templates  to  provide  this  management 
control  is  inherently  supported  by  icon-based 
interfaces. 


PRODUCTIVITY  TOOLS 

After  evaluating  the  available  features  of  the  TIE 
authoring  environment,  we  concluded  that  the 
biggest  productivity  gains  could  be  realized  by 
focusing  on  the  lesson  flow  charts  and 
storyboards  requirement.  Of  these  two 
processes,  we  felt  the  storyboard  process  was 
the  bigger  challenge  with  higher  potential 
productivity  gains.  Therefore,  our  first  goal  was 
to  create  a  software  tool  that  takes  advantage  of 
the  icon-Dased  authoring  features  to  suppori 
storyboard  development.  When  storyboards 
designed  and  created  using  the  authoring 
environment  were  approved  by  the  customer, 
code  representing  approved  storyboards  would 
be  compiled  into  Accord  TUTOR  code.  This 
code  compilation  from  the  higher  level  interface 
also  reduces  production  effort  associated  with 
coding  errors  and  debugging. 


Design  Considerations 


I  riB  authoring  syistufn  aiiuwb  ine  MtiAiuiMiy 

lo  position  icons  in  various  groupings  or 
structures.  As  part  of  our  design  for  the 
instructional  strategy  templates  we  needed  to 
define  what  a  storyboard  or  frame  is.  An  icon 
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structure  was  designed  which  required 
developers  to  adhere  to  design  strategies 
implemented  in  strategy  templates. 

Figure  3  shows  the  relationship  of  the  icon 
structure  to  our  instructional  strategy  template 
for  courses,  lessons,  and  storyboards.  Lessons 
consist  of  one  or  more  modules.  Each  module 
consists  of  multiple  units.  A  unit  is  equivalent  to 
a  single  frame  in  a  CBT  presentation.  The 
design  for  each  unit  is  documented  on  a  single 
storyboard.  Within  each  unit,  the  developer 
defines  the  content  and  interaction  elements  of 
that  unique  CBT  frame  on  the  trarning 
requirement  and  approved  lesson  flow 
diagrams.  We  have  defined  these  frame 
elements  at  the  unit  level  with  an  icon  structure. 
This  structure  creates  a  content  and  interaction 
checklist  which  aids  the  developer  in  developing 
each  frame.  Using  simple  point  and  click 
techniques,  the  developer  can  specify  frame 
parameters  using  the  icons  and  their  associated 
dialogue  boxes. 


The  FAST  Tool 

The  next  step  in  our  courseware  productivity 
IR&D,  we  developed  the  Facility  for  Authoring 
Storyboards  in  HE  (FAST)  tool.  Figure  4 
illustrates  the  relationship  of  the  FAST  tool  to 
TIE  and  the  storyboard  design  process. 

TIE  creates  three  groups  of  files  during 
courseware  development  sessions:  ASCII  TIE 
Code  files,  ASCII  TUTOR  Source  files,  and  the 
Compiled  Binary  Run  file  (Figure  5).  The  ASCII 
TUTOR  Source  files,  derived  from  ASCII  TIE 
Code  files,  are  the  files  which,  when  compiled, 
create  the  Binary  Run  file.  The  ASCII  TIE  Code 
files  contain  data  which  is  only  used  during  a 
TIE  editing  session.  They  are  the  initial 
repository'  tor  courseware  data.  They  are  also 
the  data  that  the  FAST  tool  uses  to  create 
storyboards.  ASCII  TIE  Code  files  are  broken  up 
into  three  categories  of  files:  The  Icon 
Navigation  File,  the  Icon  Display  Text  Files,  and 
the  Icon  Description  Files  (Figure  6).  The  Icon 
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Figure  3. 
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Navigaiion  file  is  a  textual  representation  of  the 
icon  path.  It  is  essentially  the  road  map  for 
determining  the  sequencing  of  icons.  The  Icon 
Display  Text  files  contain  the  text  displayed  on 
the  screen,  its  position  placed  on  the  screen  and 
its  font  and  size  The  Icon  description  files 
contain  the  rest  of  icon  information  (e.g., 
animation  file  location,  touch  areas,  and  graphic 
file  location).  Our  FAST  tool,  using  the  Icon 
Navigation  file,  parses  the  ASCII  TIE  Code  files 
to  create  an  ASCII  delimited  database  file 
containing  data  required  by  MIL-STD-1379D. 


supported  TIE  graphics  (GIF),  it  also  is  very 
flexible  which  could  be  used  for  follow  on 
research  and  development  protects  Figure  ''  is 
a  sample  output  from  our  FAST  tool. 

With  the  conceptual  end  product  shown  in 
Figure  7  in  mind,  the  designer/developer  can 
use  the  features  of  the  authoring  system  to  lay¬ 
out  or  each  frame  The  expected  productivity 
gains  were; 

-  Links  and  branches  were  automatically 
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Figure  4. 

One  record  of  the  ASCII  delimited  database 
contains  information  representing  one 
storyboard. 

After  the  Icons  have  been  parsed  and  entered 
into  the  database,  the  database  is  then  imported 
into  a  forms  somvare  appiicdiion  pcn^kage  for 
storyboard  generation  For  our  project  we 
selected  Delrina’s  PERFORM  Pro+  because  we 
had  experience  with  the  product  and  it 


established  and  managed  by  placement  of 
lesson  element  icons 

File  names  as  placeholders  for  graphics  are 
established.  Sketches  could  be  scanned  into 
the  storyboard  at  the  same  time  the 
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support  for  development  and  control  as  part 
of  the  project  graphics  database. 


Figure  5. 
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Storyboard  reviews,  both  internal  and  customer, 
can  take  place  on  screen  or  print  (or  hard  copy 
review. 


When  storyboards  are  approved  and  appropriate 
comments  are  incorporated,  the  lesson  goes 
into  CBT  production  for  the  following  activities: 

-  Create  and  integrate  graphics 

-  Acquire  and  integrate  video 

-  Create  and  integrate  animation 

-  Create  and  integrate  audio 

-  Create  lesson  unique  code  (if  required) 

-  Ensure  conformance  to  conventions  and 
style  guide 


development  and  from  lessons  that  already 
existed  Ttiis  was  achievable  because  of  the 
open  nature  of  the  authoring  environment. 
Access  to  undertying  ASCII  files  allowed  us  to 
extract  data  needed  (or  storyboard 
development.  To  date,  the  product  and 
approach  has  not  been  applied  to  an  actual  CBT 
development  program  Therefore,  no 
productivity  data  are  available. 

Although  our  efforts  were  technically  successful, 
one  disappointing  discovery  was  the  effort 
required  to  develop  FAijT-like  tools  tor  other 
authoring  systems  and  environments  Authoring 
systems  are  structured  and  organized 
differently.  Because  of  this,  a  substantial  amount 
of  rework  would  be  required  for  conversion  of 
lire  FAST  tool  to  Other  authoring  systen>s 


Figure  6. 


FUTURE  CONSIDERATIONS 


■  Verify  conformance  to  lesson  flow 
diagrams  and  storyboards 

•  Test  and  debug 

SUMMARY 

The  FAST  tool  was  able  to  create  storyboards 
from  design  data  that  was  input  directly  into  the 
authoring  system  We  were  successful 
generating  storyboards  for  both  new  lesson 


One  possible  solution  to  lower  cost  of  CBT 
development  is  an  open  standard  for  ICW  data 

Ttie  seven-layer  open  systems  interconnect 
(OSI)  model  has  been  a  catalyst  for  the 
evolution  of  conventional  hardware  and  software 
to  an  open  environment.  Data  are  now  being 
shared  f,'om  heterogeneous  applications  on  a 
wide  range  of  hardware  configurations. 
Interactive  courseware  development  would 
benefit  in  terms  of  productivity  and  manageiT,oni 
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if  similar  standardized  data  exchange  levels  and 
formats  were  established. 

If  all  authoring  systems  were  required  to 
exchange  certain  key  data  elements,  third  party 
utilities  could  be  developed  to  support 
courseware  design,  development,  data 
management,  and  configuration  management 
(Figure  8). 

To  extend  the  automated  storyboard  and 
flowcharting  approach  to  multipie  authoring 
environments  would  require  such  a  data 
exchange  standard.  This  would  be  a  first  step  in 
creating  an  open  systems  environment  for 
interactive  courseware  development  and 
delivery.  Some  elements  of  an  open 
environment  are  being  realized  through 
yyindows  utilities  for  object  link  and  embedded 
(OLE)  and  dynamic  data  exchange  (DDE). 
Hov/ever,  there  are  no  efforts  specifically 
targeting  CBT  and  ICW  requirements,  especially 
iri  a  DoD  environment. 


Figure  8. 
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TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOW-COST  COTS  SOFTWARE 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAINING  MANAGEMENT  SHELLS 
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Hanover,  Maryland 


ABSTRACT 

In  ll.e  past  few  years,  a  wide  variety  of  powerful  low-cost  commercial  off-the-shelf  (COTS)  software 
packages  have  been  released,  allowing  users  to  build  complex  applications  using  minimal  programming 
skills  These  packages  have  made  graphical  user  interfaces  particularly  simple  to  develop  by  providing 
robust  on-line  tools  and  support  features  This  allows  applications  to  be  quickly  and  easily  prototyped  for 
early  user  involvement,  better  user  understanding  and  overall  proof  of  concept  Developers  can 
concentrate  on  the  requirements  and  design  of  an  application,  spending  time  on  the  'look  and  feel"  of 
the  application  instead  of  the  "  how"  because  the  how  has  been  simplified 

Our  requirements  were  to  build  a  training  system  management  shell  that  provided  studeni  logon,  access 
to  course  materials,  management  oi  student  data,  and  course  evaluation  data  reporting  This  shell  was 
part  of  an  overall  effort  to  produce  a  general-use.  Multimedia  Personal  Computer  (IVlPC)-compliant 
platform  that  was  also  to  be  used  for  language  enrichment  materials  This  platform  included  a  specified 
set  of  hardware  and  COTS  software.  We  analyzed  the  given  set  of  software  tools,  then  developed  a 
strategy  to  enhance  the  overall  training  product  by  providing  a  training  system  management  shell  foi  a 
minimal  investment  It  was  determined  that  the  best  strategy  would  be  the  use  of  the  built-in  capabilities 
of  the  provided  COTS  software  The  training  system  management  shell  was  developed  with  a  minimal 
use  ot  traditional  software  development  procedures,  focusing  only  on  the  essentials  for  successful  user 
managerneni  in  tfie  specific  environment 

We  found  this  approach  to  be  appropuate  when  it  is  necessary  to  enhance  existing  student  management 
and  course  evaluation  capabilities,  integrate  courses  from  different  sources,  minimize  time/resources 
spent  on  non-instruclional  aspects  of  a  proiert,  accommodate  a  short  development  schedule,  and/or 
utilize  resources  whose  skill  level  and/or  availability  won't  allow  a  traditional  approch  to  development. 
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TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOW-COST  COTS  SOFTWARE 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAINING  MANAGEMENT  SHELLS 


Filer)  E.  Shay  and  Linda  L.  Terlecki 
Loral  WDL 
Hanover,  Maryland 


INTRODUCTION 

Until  recently,  the  development  of  computer- 
managed  instruction  (CMI)  systems  required 
that  almost  all  components  be  built  from 
scratch,  including  the  database,  user  interface, 
and  data  reporting  This  effort  required  a  lot  of 
specialized  resources.  In  addition,  the  user 
interface  wasn't  particularly  intuitive,  given  that 
development  tools  were  unavailable  and  the 
project  personnel  were  busy  developing  the 
database.  Fortunately,  the  software  industry  has 
produced  inexpensive,  powerful  applications 
that  have  revolutionized  software  development. 
As  developers  and  users,  we  can  now  go  to  the 
local  computer  store  and  purchase  much  of  the 
functionality  our  projects  require.  We  may  then 
spend  our  time  customizing  the  product,  making 
it  easier  for  our  customers  to  use 

This  paper  examines  the  current  capabilities  of 
these  commercial  off-the-shelf  software  (COTS) 
packages  and  hovr  they  were  used  to  develop  a 
training  management  shell. 

USING  COTS  PACKAGES 
Capabilities  of  COTS  Packages 

Require  Minimal  Programming  -  Recent 
COTS  releases  allow  users  to  build  complex 
applications  using  minimal  programming  skills 
Spreadsheets  are  being  turned  into  custom 
financial  analysis  programs  and  databases  are 
becoming  sophisticated  inventory  and  tracking 
systems.  COTS  packages  include  tools  that 
allow  users  to  develop  elaborate  custom 
applications  w'ith  minimal  help  from 
programmers.  Tasks  that  used  to  require  a  lot  of 
programming  may  now  be  provided  as  an  option 
on  a  menu  or  button  bar 


On-Line  Tools  and  Support  Features  - 

Robust  on-line  tools  and  support  features  have 
made  the  user  interface  particularly  simple  to 
develop  and  customize.  Frequently-c  ed 
functions  are  easy  to  automate  These  features 
assist  and  simplify  the  translation  of  paper-and- 
pencil  designs  into  polished  applications  with  all 
the  standard  V\/indows  features,  including 
buttons,  pull-down  lists,  and  graphic  logos 
Some  packages  have  "Wizards'  or  "Writers'  for 
screen  forms  and  reports,  making  it  easy  to 
quickly  generate  a  form  or  report  from  a  query 
These  features  ask  a  few  questions,  present 
options  that  represent  the  most  common 
designs,  then  automatically  generate  the  form  or 
report  Graphical  tools  are  used  to  draw  forms 
and  reports  instead  of  programming  Macro 
languages  allow  developers  to  completely 
customize  the  look  and  operation  of  the 
underlying  application — even  to  the  point  of 
replacing  its  menus,  screens,  and  dialogue 
boxes.  The  end  result  is  easier-tc-use,  custom- 
fit  interfaces  for  users  that  are  indistinguishable 
from  a  program  written  from  scratcfi  in  a 
language  such  as  C  Now  that  COTS  packages 
are  moving  towards  object-orientation, 
developers  and  users  can  select  an  object  in  a 
table,  form,  or  report  and  set  the  options 
associated  v/ith  that  object  This  allows  the 
developers  and  users  to  make  complicated 
changes  to  forms  or  reports  very  easily. 

On-Line  Helps  -  COTS  packages  now 
provide  extensive  on-line  helps  Most  packages 
offer  context-sensitive  help,  giving  you 
information  specific  to  the  task  you  are 
performing  at  the  time  you  requested  the  help. 
Windows-based  applications  have  included  the 
capapility  to  annotate  Help  files,  customizing 
them.  There  are  also  packages  that  allov/ 


developers  to  build  Help  files  for  applications 
they  build  using  COTS  packages. 

Issues  in  Using  COTS  Packages 

There  are  some  issues  that  should  be 
considered  when  using  COTS  packages  There 
has  been  an  explosion  of  software,  especially 
software  employing  graphical  user  interfaces 
The  capabilities  of  the  available  software  are 
changing  almost  as  fast  as  hardware  If  the 
press  releases  are  to  be  believed,  better  and'or 
revised  products  are  always  just  about  to  be 
released.  Developers  and  users  find  that  they 
must  answer  the  question  Should  I  use  the 
current  version  or  wait  some  number  of  months 
for  the  next  version  or  a  new  package'll  This 
question  can  cause  schedule  problems  if  the 
wrong  decision  is  made  With  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  COTS  packages,  developers 
and  users  must  ensure  they  are  aware  of  the 
pitfalls  that  may  occur  with  beta  releases  and 
first  versions  of  new  software  If  there  are 
problems  with  the  COTS  package,  your  project 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  software  company  for 
fixes.  You  have  no  control  over  the  timeliness  of 
the  fixes  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  then  pfublem 
to  fix  and  not  yours 

Benefits  of  Using  COTS  Packages 

The  benefits  of  using  COTS  packages  far 
outweigh  any  issues  concerning  COTS 
packages. 

Allows  Short  Development  Schedule  - 

Using  COTS  packages  accommodates  a  short 
development  schedule.  Most  of  the  desired 
functionality  is  built-in  or  easily  produced  COTS 
packages,  for  the  most  part,  have  already  been 
through  extensive  testing — developers  can 
concentrate  on  testing  the  modifications  they 
made. 

Concentration  on  "Look  and  Feel"  vs. 

"How"  -  Developers  can  concentrate  on  the 
aspects  of  their  project  that  would  be  difficult 
and/or  time-consuming  no  matter  how  they  were 
implemented.  Developers  are  able  to  spend 
time  on  the  requirements  and  design  of  the 
project  because  the  built-in  features  of  the 
CUTti  pacKage  sho’  .ns  trie  ueveiopineMi 
phase.  They  can  spend  their  effort  on  the  '  look 
and  feel"  of  their  product  instead  of  the  "how" 
because  the  how  has  been  simplified.  The 


custom  application  can  take  aavantage  of  all  the 
high-level  facilities  provided  by  the  underlying 
application.  For  example,  an  elaborate  field- 
transfer  protocol  or  calculation  that  might 
require  hundreds  of  lines  of  code  in  a 
conventional  language  can  be  invoked  with  a 
single  macro  language  function  call 

User  Interface  is  Easier  to  Develop  The 

user  interface  is  easier  to  develop  than  in  the 
past  Most  COTS  packages  provide  interface 
design  tools  and  macro  functions  that 
specifically  support  user  interface  development 
in  particular  Windows  applications  take 
advantage  of  the  graphical  environment  to  allow 
end  users  and  developeis  ‘c  create 
sophisticated  applications  with  very  little 
programming. 

Using  the  pov;er  of  the  COTS  features, 
developers  can  prototype  applications  such  as  a 
training  management  shell  Prototyping  allows 
for  early  customer/user  involvement  with  better 
understanding  by  the  user  Developers  may  also 
try  out  different  si  lutions  to  the  requirements, 
proving  their  concepts.  Once  the  product  is 
delivered,  the  customer  ai'.d'cr  user  can 
customize  and  tailor  the  product,  making  the 
product  maintainable  by  the  customer. 

Benefits  End  Users  -  COTS  packages  also 
benefit  the  end  users  by  requiring  less  training 
and  increasing  productivity.  First,  many  users 
are  already  familiar  with  many  of  the  COTS 
packages  on  which  the  customized  applications 
are  based  Second,  developers  use  features 
such  as  macro  languages  to  hide  the  rows  and 
columns  of  spreadsheets  and  to  design 
document  templates  for  word  processing. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  powerful,  low-cost 
packages  that  are  just  as  effective  as  many  of 
the  more  expensive,  complicated  packages. 

APPLICATION  OF  COTS  TO  A  TRAINING 
MANAGEMENT  SHELL 

Overview  of  Project 

Our  main  objective  to  produce  a  general-use. 
Multimedia  Personal  Computer  (MPC)- 

CCmcliant  d'’“;lV‘^'''.'  '->I^Unrnn  innlurlinn  harriwarp 

and  software,  that  was  also  to  be  used  to  deliver 
language  enrichment  materials  We  analyzed 
the  given  toolset,  then  developed  a  strategy  to 
enhance  the  overall  product  by  providing  a 
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training  system  management  shell  and  data 
reporting  for  a  minimal  investment  However, 
the  training  system  management  shell  was  not 
to  support  an  elaborate  set  of  features  or  user 
interface 

In  addition,  we  were  tasked  with  converting 
existing  courses  that  used  an  outdated  interface 
and  were  running  on  outdated  technology  The 
content  and  design  of  the  courses  were  to  stay 
the  same.  The  hardware  and  software  platform 
would  change. 

Requirements  -  During  the  development  of 
the  training  management  shell,  the  focus  was  on 
providing  only  the  essentials  for  successful  user 
management  in  the  specific  environment  for  the 
courses.  The  requirements  included: 

•  User  log  on 

•  User  progress  data  collection  and 
backup 

•  Course  evaluation  (data  analysis) 

•  Course  access 

•  Access  to  full  capabilities  of  the  COTS 
packages  delivered  with  the  system 
(e.g..  Microsoft  Word) 

Hardware  and  Software  -  The  customer 
specified  the  hardware  and  software  that  was  to 
be  used  as  the  delivery  platform  The  hardware 
suite,  an  MPC-compliant  PC  with  interactive 
video,  is  defined  in  Table  1.  A  comprehensive 
list  of  COTS  software  is  listed  in  Table  2. 


Table  1  Hardware  Suite 


COMPONENT 

DESCRIPTION 

CPU 

486  66MH^  CPU  with  Dual 
Floppy  Drives.  256K  Cache, 
32MB  BAM 

Hard  Drive 

660MB  Hard  Drive 

Input  Devices 

Keyboard.  Mouse 

Monitor 

19"  Multisync  Monitor 

Media  Sources 

CD-ROM  Drive.  Vidood'sc 
Player 

Graphics  Cards 

Graphics  Adaptor  Video 
Overlay 

Audio 

Digital  Audio  Card.  Audio 
Mixer.  Audio  Amplilior, 
Audio  Speakers 

Table  2  Project  Software 


TYPE 

PACKAGES 

Operating  System 

DOS  5  0.  VVindOA?  3  1 

Util  ties 

V'lex  3  1.  rj-ori.o-n  Cc-sk!:p 
Winaows  2  0.  Gratplus 

Screen  Print 

Authoring 

Aulhorw^jfc  FrofcssiondJ 
lor  VVineJoAS  1  1 

Font  UtililiGS 

All  T-,po.  Adobe  Typ-c 

Manage:  K.aballsh  Font. 
Font.gqrapher 

Oevelopinent 

Microsort  SDK  CC-*  7  0. 
M'crosoli  Access  i  0 

Olhei 

Microsolt  Word  for 

Wind-ows  2  0 

Rationale  for  the  Approach 

There  were  three  factors  that  affected  the 
approach  we  used  in  the  development  of  the 
framing  management  shell; 

•  The  customer  provided  a  specific  suite 
of  hardware  and  software 

•  The  developrnen*  'chedule  was  short 

•  Minimal  resourctj,  including  staffing 
were  available  for  the  project 

We  considered  several  approaches  before 
deciding  to  use  the  built-in  capabilities  of  the 
provided  COTS  packages,  with  minimal  coding. 

Description  of  the  Process 

Overview  -  The  functional  requirements 
were  specified  during  the  definition  of  the  user 
interface  The  process  was  iterative,  with 
overlap  between  the  Analysis  and  Design 
phases  and  the  Design  and  Development 
phases.  The  data  collection  requirements  were 
derived  from  the  reports  speuifieci  See  Pigure  1 
for  a  graphic  of  the  basic  process. 

Analysis  -  The  development  team,  working 
with  the  customer,  used  flowcharts  to  detine  the 
concept  of  operations  (CONOR)  for  the 
utilization  of  the  system  and  the  desired  data 
analysis  reports.  (See  Figure  2)  The  following 
IS  a  brief  description  of  the  CONOR: 

1 .  Student  selects  the  icon  of  the  desired 
language. 

2  If  the  student  is  already  registered,  the 
student  enters  the  course.  If  not,  the 
student  registers. 
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ANALYSIS 


DESIGN 


DEVELOPMENT 


TEST 


DELIVERY 


Defina  CONOR 

Define  Data 
Reports 


Prototype  User 
Interface 

Write  Data 
Collection  ICD 


Refine  User 
Interface 

Complete  Data 
Analysis  Reports 


Write  Test  Plan 
and  Procedures 

Integrate  and 
Test  Product 


Baseline  Product 

Deliver  Product 
to  Sites 


Figure  1  Training  System  Management  Sheli  Deveiopment  Process 


Is  This  a 
COURSE 
Diskette? 


Diskette  Inlormation 

The  is  not  a  COURSE  diskette.  Do  you  want 
to  continue? 

{NOTE:  If  you  select  OK,  your  diskette  will  be 
relormatted.) 

I  OK  I  I  Cancel  ] 


COURSE  Registration 

To  register,  please  enter/modify  the  following 
information: 


(Last,  First,  Ml) 


ID  Numberf 


(up  to  9  numbers) 


Figure  2  CONOR  Process  Example 


Progress  dala  and  test  results  are  saved 
to  the  student's  diskette. 

When  the  course  is  completed,  the 
student  sends  the  diskette  to  the 
schoolhouse. 

The  schoolhouse  imports  the  data. 

Tiio  .schoolhouse  accesses  data 
analysis  reports. 


Design  -  The  functionality  of  the  user 
interface  and  reports  was  designed  using  line 
drawings  of  the  proposed  displays.  We 
produced  a  Project  Implementation  Plan  that 
included  the  user  interface,  reports,  and 
CONOR.  The  COTS  software  was  then  used  to 
prototype  and  polish  the  user  interface.  Design 
reviews  with  the  customer  consisted  of 


presentations  of  both  the  line  drawings  and  on¬ 
line  prototypes.  The  customer  provided 
comments  on  the  design,  which  was  then 
revised  for  further  review.  This  process  resulted 
in  a  detailed  design  for  implementation.  The 
courseware  and  software  Interface  Control 
Document  (ICD)  was  written  for  data  structures 
and  data  collection.  Due  to  the  rapid 
prototyping,  much  of  the  interface  for  user 
management  was  complete  by  the  end  of  the 
design  phase. 

Development  -  As  each  pari  of  the  shell 
was  prototyped,  it  was  demonstrated  to  the 
customer  for  feedback  The  user  management 
interface  was  refined  and  the  course  evaluation 
(data  analysis)  reports  were  completed. 

Integration  and  Test  -  The  Project 
Implementation  Plan  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
test  plans  and  procedures,  making  them  easy  to 
write  and  trace  back  to  the  requirements  Full 
functionality,  data  collection  and  the  user 
interface  were  all  tested.  The  COTS  software 
operation  did  not  need  to  be  verified — -we  only 
had  to  ensure  the  training  system  management 
shell  was  fully  integrated  with  the  courseware 
and  worked  properly.  The  applications 
developed  with  COTS  software  were  integrated 
and  tested  incrementally.  The  courseware 
developers  and  the  customer  were  responsible 
fcr  testing  the  converted  course.  Final 
integration  and  test  verified  that  the  training 
system  management  shell  and  converted 
courseware  operated  smoothly  and  could 
transfer  data.  The  time  spent  during  the 
analysis  and  design  phases  and  the  use  of 
COTS  products  led  to  a  high  return.  Integration 
and  test  was  completed  ahead  of  schedule, 
with  only  one  anomaly 

Product  Delivery  -  The  courseware  and 
software  were  baselined,  loaded  on  the 
hardware,  then  delivered  to  the  sites  The 
delivery  consisted  ot  an  integrated  system 
including  the  training  system  management  shell, 
courseware,  hardware,  user  manual,  atxJ 
student  guide 

Examples  of  Displays 

This  section  provides  some  examples  ol  the 
user  interface  displays  that  were  developed 
using  COTS  packages. 


The  screen  shown  in  Figure  3  is  the  Language 
Enrichment  Group  The  student  selects  the 
course  from  this  display 


Figure  3  Language  Enrichment  Group 


The  screen  shown  in  Figure  4  is  used  by  the 
student  to  register  for  a  course 


Figure  4  Student  Registration 


The  screen  shown  in  Figure  5  is  the  Data 
Analysis  Group  The  schoolhouse  selects  the 
desired  data  analysis  action 


Figure  5  Data  Analysis  Group 
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When  to  Use  This  Approach 


The  screen  shown  in  Figure  6  allows  tlie 
schoolhouse  to  specify  the  student(s)  to  report 
on. 


Fiaure  6  Selection  Criteria  Screen 


The  screen  shown  in  Figure  7  is  an  example  of 
a  report 


Figure  7  Sample  Time  in  Language  Report 


SUMMARY 
Results  of  Process 

The  use  of  COTS  software  for  the  development 
of  the  training  system  management  shell 
produced  tv;o  major  results; 

1.  The  requirements  as  defined  by  the 
customer  were  met  to  their  satisfaction. 

2.  The  development  of  the  shell  was 
completed  four  weeks  earlier  than 
originally  estimated  and  required  less 
re-woikthan  more  traditional 
developmint  methods. 


Using  COTS  packages  for  training  management 
shells  is  appropriate  vyhen  a  project  requires. 

•  Enhancements  to  student  management 
and/or  course  evaluation  capabilities 

•  Integration  of  courses  from  different 
sources 

•  A  minimum  of  time/resources  spent  on 
non-instruclional  aspects 

On  a  more  generic  level,  COTS  packages 
should  be  considered  when  any  project  requires 

•  A  short  development  schedule 

•  That  the  existing  resources  be  utilized, 
but  the  skill  level  and/or  number  of 
available  resources  will  not  allow  a 
traditional  approach 

Benefits 

Using  COTS  packages  has  several  benefits. 
The  product  is  easy  to  enhance  and  maintain 
and  is  self-documenting.  Developers  can 
concentrate  on  the  requircmcntc  and  design 
instead  of  the  mechanics  cf  implementation. 
Prototyping  can  be  used  to  ensure  customer 
understanding  and  to  prove  concepts  The  basic 
COTS  package  features  may  be  used  to  meet 
most  users'  needs.  End  users  require  less 
training  and  are  more  productive. 

Sotne  Final  Thoughts 

When  developing  training  management  shells, 
do  not  rule  out  COTS  packages  They  can  be 
just  as  effective  and  much  less  expensive  than 
more  complicated  approaches.  Finally,  Christine 
Cornaford  of  PC  Week  put  it  well: 

"I  used  to  program  for  a  living. 
However,  given  a  choice  between 
solving  a  problem  by  writing  some  code 
or  buying  the  solution  off  the  shelf.  I'd 
take  the  store  route  every  time  So 
should  you  With  the  variety  ot  terr'fic 
tools  available  toaay,  you  can  spend 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  save  thousands 
more  in  unnecessary  coding.  Why  not 
yniir  programming  efforts  for  the 
critical  pieces  of  your  application 
development  environment  and  buy  the 
rest?" 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EMBEDDED  TRAINING  DECISION-AIDING 
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ABSTRACT 

The  development  of  embedded  training  (ET)  guidel'nes  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  (Witmer  and  Knerc,  1991  a, 
1991b)  has  afforded  military  planners  a  systematic  method  for  making  critical  training  decisions  related  to 
embedded  training  systems  and  other  training  alternatives.  Recent  work  at  NTSC  and  STRICOM  has  attempted  to 
expartd  the  use  of  the  guidelines  by  providing  an  automated  version  of  the  algonthrns  used  in  the  model.  The 
cunent  study  revievrs  and  incorporates  those  efforts  while  continuing  to  expand  the  capability  of  an  automated 
version  of  the  guidelines  in  thp  areas  of: 

■  user  interface; 

■  making  the  terminology  generic  to  all  services  (where  necessary); 

■  user  help  and  instruction; 

■  decision  documentation;  and 

■  decision-aiding  for  training  media  cost  analysis. 

This  paper  describes  the  current  and  future  development  of  a  tool  (the  ET  DART)  that  will  fully  support  decision¬ 
making  processes  related  to  embedded  training. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Embedded  training  (ET)  research  and  development  has 
been  an  important  focus  of  military  training  for  much  of 
the  decade  of  the  80's  and  into  the  present.  The  essen¬ 
tials  of  defining  and  implementing  ET  have  been  present¬ 
ed  in  publications  such  as  the  Army  Research  Instrtute’s 

10  volume  senes  on  Implementinq  Embedded  Training 
(e.g.,  Finiey  et  al.,  Strasel  et  al.  1988),  as  well  as  other 
work  (e.g.,  Hoskin  et  ai.,  1989).  Most  recently,  Witmer 
and  Knen-  (1891  a)  have  produced  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
making  decisions  about  ET  earty  in  the  weapon  system 
acquisition  process,  unlike  much  of  the  previous  work  that 
tended  to  focus  on  the  definition  of  specific  ET  character¬ 
istics  and  capabilities.  What  makes  ttie  decision  guide¬ 
lines  produced  by  Witmer  and  Knerr  so  valuable 's  that 
they  allow  training  planners,  analysts  and  developers  the 
opportunity  to  design-in  ET  from  the  earliest  siayes  of 
system  development. 

These  ET  guidelines  provide  a  set  of  questions  that  are 
associated  with  policy  requirements  as  well  as  more 
traditional  ET  considerations,  such  as  cost  (see  Witmer 
and  Knerr,  1991b  for  a  full  description  of  the  guidelines 
and  their  development).  By  separating  the  guideline 
questPns  into  phases  that  are  related  to  acquisition 
milesiones,  the  authors  have  created  a  set  of  procedures 
that  can  provide  an  iterative  description  of  the  ET  require¬ 
ment  for  any  given  weapon  system  in  the  current  or 
future  Army  inventory  .  With  each  successive  phase  or 

1 1  IV,  u  IV  riuvjurOi  1^  ii  MOiTTiatiori  provides  clorMfCCtiori 

and  additional  detail  to  this  description. 

The  ET  decision  guidelines  are  a  paper-based  set  of 


procedures  that  require  the  user  to  manually  track  the 
results  (i.e.,  the  recommended  media,  the  ET  alterna¬ 
tives,  and  any  suggestions  regarding  training  system 
requirements).  Although  the  guidelines  are  not  difficult 
to  use  as  configured,  there  are  additional  capabilities  that 
could  be  added  that  would  expand  the  efficiency  and 
usetulness  oi  tne  process,  such  as  sorting  and  summaiy 
routines  for  reporting.  In  additPn,  the  process  could  be 
made  much  more  effeient  through  automation.  Figure 
1  shows  a  sample  decision  ftow  from  the  ET  guidelines. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  examination  of  the  guideline 
procedures  that  they  lend  themselves  easily  to  automa¬ 
tion. 

BACKGROUND 

At  the  Naval  Training  Systems  Center  (NTSC),  Chatham 
(1982)  developed  an  automated  version  of  the  guide¬ 
lines  as  part  of  an  overall  multimedia  production  related 
to  the  tope  of  ET.  Using  a  Windows-based  software 
program  called  Toolbook,  she  created  a  prototype  of  a 
program  that  covered  such  topics  as  '  Guidanco"  (con¬ 
taining  reference  documents),  "Actual  Systems"  (using 
ET  systems),  "Research  Topics",  and  "Co'^siderations" 
(issues  to  consider  when  planning  for  ’.fie  "Media 
Selection"  topic  contained  the  automated  guidelines. 
This  program  offered  a  Windows  interface  that  allowed 
users  to  browse  through  the  infonmation  alternatives 
before  beginning  the  media  selection  process.  The 
media  selection  itself  was  the  direct  iixorporation  of  the 
WitrTicr  sne!  Kr^ir  *0 

original  documentation.  However,  the  program  con¬ 
tained  no  capability  for  creating  reports  on  the  recom- 
merdations  and  results  of  the  guided  decision  process. 
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Figure  1:  Embedded  training  guidelines 
(Witmer  and  Knerr,  1991a) 


This  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  program  being  primanty 
a  demonstration  of  the  kinds  of  PC  applications  that 
could  be  devebped  on  this  and  other  topics  of  interest  to 
NTSC  personnel. 

Work  at  STRICOM  was  undertaken  by  Copeland  (1992), 
and  involved  the  assignment  of  the  guideline  decision 
rules  to  a  forward  chaining  expert  system  shell  called 
CLIPS  (C  Language  Integrated  Production  System).  An 
expert  system  developed  using  CLIPS  consists  of  three 
components;  a  fact  list,  a  knowledge  base,  and  an 
inference  engine.  An  individual  fact  from  the  ET  guide¬ 
lines  fact  list  might  consist  of  the  decision  tree  node 
name,  verbiage  in  the  node  (i.e.,  a  questbn),  type  of 
node,  and  pointers  to  the  next  node  (i.e.,  yes  or  no  path). 
An  individual  fact  contains  all  the  specifics  regarding  each 
node.  The  STRICOM  effort  was  developed  with  this  in 
mind  so  that  rxxJes  coub  be  easihy  added,  changed,  or 
deteted  \without  changing  the  executable  CLIPS  code. 
The  knowledge  base  consists  of  the  rules  required  to 
execute  the  ET  decisbn  guidelines.  A  typical  knowledge 
base  rule  would  be  the  decisbn  rxxte  rub  v;hbh  contains 
the  specif b  executable  CLIPS  code  called  when  execut¬ 
ing  a  binary  (yesJno)  decision  node.  The  inference 
engine  is  contained  in  the  CLIPS  shell  and  it  controls  the 
overall  executbn  arb  forward  chaining  reasoning  (see 
Figure  2).  For  a  more  detailed  explanatbn  of  CLIPS, 


refer  to  Giarratano  &  Riley  (1989). 

Ihe  first  step  of  the  STRICOM  effort  consisted  of  a  logic- 
only  kr.owledge  base,  whbh  contained  base  decis'on 
tree  bgb  arb  ver^'  pnmitive  input/output,  but  wtnbh 
lacked  any  decision  documentation.  Also  included  m 
this  step  v/as  the  fact  list,  limited  to  the  facts  centamed 
in  Phase  I  of  the  ET  guidelines.  Ttie  secorb  step  of  the 
STRICOM  effort  consisted  of  all  decision  tree  logic,  a 
textual  input/output  capability',  arb  a  decision  documen- 
tatbn  capability.  Additionally,  all  facts  associated  with 
Phases  I  through  IV  of  the  ET  guidelines  v;ere  inciudod 
in  tfie  fact  list.  This  secorb  step  was  completed  by  three 
U.S.  Military  Academy  cadets  during  a  summer  intern¬ 
ship  at  STRICOM. 


Figure  2:  STRICOM  program  for  automated  ET 
guidelines. 


The  value  of  the  STRICOM  effort  as  an  initial  step 
toward  automating  the  guidelines  was  twofold.  First,  it 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  grouping  the  fact  list 
(nodes,  node  names,  pointers)  into  one  group,  thereby 
allowing  changes  to  be  made  without  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  code.  Second,  it  provbed  an  area  fer 
documenting  each  decision  or  answer  to  the  questions 
contained  in  the  ET  gubeline  documentation.  These 
two  features  were  perceived  by  the  Lockheed  devel¬ 
opers  to  be  valuabte  enough  to  be  replicated  in  the  new 
program  that  would  be  created. 

The  automation  of  the  guidelines  has  been  adoresseo 
by  the  two  programs  desenbed  above.  However,  tte 
constraints  on  the  resources  available  to  both  develop¬ 
ers  made  the  scope  of  the  programs’  effectiveness 


soniewtiat  litnitod.  Creating  tt’ie  decision  rules  is  the  most 
straightlorward  aspect  of  ET  guideline  dcvelopnx?ni: 
beyond  ttiat.  however,  are  the  issues  of  lx)w  best  to 
create  a  program  that  provides  more  extensive  assis- 
tarK:c  to  training  system  planr’iers.  Ttie  Embedded 
Training  Decision  Aiding  and  Recomroendation  Tool  (ET 
DART)  15  an  attempt  to  do  just  that. 


which  roughly  corresj.X)ndcd  to  what  we  considered  to 
be  the  most  likely  groups  of  work  that  axild  bo  accom- 
phstiod  dunng  the  year,  given  any  additional  work  that 
had  to  be  performed  concurrently 

Phase  I  of  the  ET  DART  development  process  is 
inteiKfed  to  cover  the  development  and  iix:ortX)ration  of; 


ET  DAFTT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  ET  DART  was  the  first  automated  tool  selected  for 
development  as  part  of  the  Lockheed  Aeronautical 
Systems  Co.  (LASC)  Independent  Research  and  Devel- 
opnierit  (IRAD)  program  entitled  'Total  Training  Systems 
Integration"  (TTSI).  The  intent  of  the  TTSI  is  to  identify 
whicti  autoniated  tools  are  needed  to  make  the  training 
development  process  more  effcient,  and  whch  tools 
contnoirte  to  making  the  training  system  naore  effective. 
Tfie  current  and  future  needs  for  training  systems  will  be 
addressed  by  the  development  of  additioiial  trxils  and 
programs  that  will:  1 )  aid  in  the  development  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  training  programs,  and  2)  provide  expertise  and 
support  to  training  developers  m  making  decisions  that 
affect  the  training  development  process.  Since  the 
majorrty  of  the  iogx^  and  underlying  pnncijVies  u(  iiie  ET 
guidelines  had  already  been  developed  by  WItmer  arxl 
Knerr,  the  remaining  work  was  to  focus  on  what  addition¬ 
al  capabilities,  if  any,  should  be  developed  as  the  guide¬ 
lines  were  being  automated.  Figure  3  shows  the  design 
elements  for  the  ET  DART  ti'.at  were  identit;ed  earty  m 
the  planning  stages  of  the  prograi .  i.  T  inputs  for  the 
program  are  identified  in  the  existing  ET  guideline 
documentation,  so  the  remainder  of  the  design  elements 
were  the  processes  that  the  program  v/oukj  employ  and 
the  producis  users  could  get  as  a  result.  The  EET  DART 
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Figure  3: 

1  1 
ET  DART  design  elements. 

■  the  ET  decision  rules, 

■  a  graphics  user  interface, 

■  a  context-sensitive  help  function, 

•  a  nieans  for  listing  and  saving  user  rationales  lor 
each  dicision  made,  ar'.d 

•  a  Training  Alternatives  Sumniary  Database,  in 
which  the  recommendations  made  throughout  each 
phase  and  block  of  the  decision  process  are  sum- 
manztd  for  review 

Phase  II  of  the  program  will  focus  on  the  development 
and  irxxirporation  of; 

■  on-line  documentation  access, 

•  scenanos  for  saving  data  and  reports, 

•  decision  rules  for  selecting  media  based  on  costs, 

•  a  process  for  making  tfie  final  decision  or  selection 
of  the  type  of  ET  system  or  training  device  to  be 
developed. 


The  last  period  of  development.  Phase 
the  devetopment  and  refinement  of: 


I,  will  focus  on 


•  help  information  for  users  that  includes  both  content 
assistarx*  (how  to  use  the  guidelines)  and  program 
assistance  (how  to  use  the  software),  i.e.,  an 
electronic  performarvie  support  system  (FPSS) 

Inclusion  of  Previous  Work 

At  the  beginning  of  Phase  I,  the  programs  by  Chatham 
(1992)  and  Copeland  (1992)  were  reviewed  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  portions,  if  any,  should  be  included  in  the  ET 
DART.  It  was  apparent  from  these  reviews  tfiot  each 
version  had  attnbutes  that  should  be  included  in  the  ET 
DART,  by  either  direct  inclusion  of  the  code  or  by  use  of 
the  general  principles.  The  decision  conx^err.ing  the 
development  software  to  be  used  (see  below),  however, 
dictated  that  the  best  features  of  each  predecessor 
version  of  the  automated  ET  quidelines  be  included  only 
In  principle.  Tlie  features  to  be  included  were  the 
graphic  user  interface  (GUI)  from  the  Chatham 
program  and  the  decision  dexjumentation  from  the 
Copeland  program. 


Tlie  decision  to  irxx)rporalG  ttieso  two  (eatures  was  very 
easy  to  make.  Tlx;  txmefits  cl  a  GUI  as  the  nx^ans  by 
which  users  it  ■  eract  witli  ttie  system  ate  ovoiw't'elmingiy 
obvious:  the  gnaphK;  interface  provides  color,  fomi  aixl  an 
organizational  structure  that  helps  users  learn  about  and 
use  tlx;  system.  In  the  era  ol  Wir'idows  and  grattlucs- 
intensive  programs,  these  teatures  are  the  staixlard 
means  of  providing  the  user  interlace.  The  decision 
documentation  feature  was  a  "srivart"  addition  to  the 
program  from  an  administrative  and  management 
vx;\wpoint,  because  it  allowed  users  to  provide  justificaton 
for  each  decision,  lliis  feature  allows  reviewers  of  the 
process  an  insight  into  wtiy  the  decision  was  made.  By 
making  the  completion  of  the  documentation  for  each 
answer  optional,  however,  we  can  altow  users  to  easily 
by-pass  the  documentation  pnxess  if  desired 

Terminology 

As  we  reviewed  the  Witnxir  and  Knerr  guideliix;£,  we 
noted  that  despite  the  overall  applicability  of  the  guide¬ 
lines  to  other  DoD  settings,  there  were  still  "Army-isms' : 
terms  that  were  specific  to  the  U.S.  Army,  such  as 
"sokJier",  or  references  to  tlx;  Army's  maintenance 
practices.  There  were  tv^  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
changes  to  the  tenniixjloyy.  first,  we  could  nxike  the 
terminology  generic  across  the  spectmm  ot  DoD  users, 
or  second,  we  could  change  the  terminology  to  suit  the 
specife  characteristics  of  each  service,  and  have  the 
service  and  its  associated  termirxilogy  selectable  from  tlx; 
beginning  of  the  program.  The  decision  was  made  to 
make  the  terminotogy  generic  in  order  to  avoid  the 
complexity  that  was  expected  to  occur  by  creating 
specife  terminotogy  (and  possible  additional  guideline 
questions)  for  each  service. 

Weapon  System  and  Service  Documentation 

The  inputs  to  trie  ET  guidelines  consist  pnmanty  ol 
weapon  system  documentaton  and  policy  and  doctnne 
information  that  governs  the  specific  service  user,  such 
as  the  Army.  Tlie  ET  DART  development  staff  believed 
that  efficiency  could  be  increased  it  this  information  coukJ 
be  made  available  on-line  to  users.  Users  could  then 
look  up  specific  weapon  system  or  policy  intormation  in 
order  to  make  or  support  a  decision.  Arihough  this 
capability  is  possible  using  programs  in  a  DOS  environ¬ 
ment,  Windows  not  only  allows  this  feature,  but  is  actually 
built  around  it.  This  Wirxlovirs  capability  for  allowing 
quick,  on-line  access  to  suppon  intormation  payea  a 
major  role  in  tlie  decision  of  the  operating  system  envi¬ 
ronment  to  use  for  ET  DART  (see  below). 


Guideline  QuestionsAJecision  Rules 

Ol  all  ot  the  .osiXiCts  tliat  were  anticipaled  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  staff  to  be  relatively  easy,  it  was  ttic  uxorpora- 
tion  of  the  decision  ailes,  i.c..  the  questions  (soe  Figure 
1 )  However,  ttie  rules  wore  designed  initially  1o  bo  used 
as  a  paper-based  procedure,  and  wore  laid  out  with  that 
method  m  mind.  We  quickly  found  that  there  was  mote 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  rules  than  merely  ty^img  them 
in  as  sliowii  in  tlie  Witmer  and  Knerr  docunxint.  For 
example,  en  route  messages  that  arc  provided  as  the 
decision  path  is  followed  in  the  paper-based  version 
must  also  appoai  m  a  lesults  or  summary  area  if  they 
are  lo  be  of  value  to  the  user.  In  other  ceases,  notes  and 
responses  marked  vvith  an  astensk  (suggesting  possible 
cost  increases)  that  are  pioduced  in  ttio  process  of  using 
the  guidelines  must  appear  to  the  user  of  a  computer 
based  version  of  the  guidelines  if  they  are  lo  be  useful. 
Ttiereforc,  the  iixor(X)ralion  of  tlie  decision  rules  re¬ 
quired  the  program  developers  to  review  the  rules  and 
the  results  to  ensure  that  they  would  still  be  complete, 
meaningful  and  useful  when  transferred  lo  tne  computer 
database 

Software  Development  Issues 

At  the  outset  of  ET  DART  development,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  resolve  certain  software  development  issues, 
such  as; 

•  Whether  the  application  would  be  in  DOS  or  Win¬ 
dows 

■  What  software  development  lool(s)  shook,  be  used 

■  What  minimum  hard\\are  requirements  would  be 
imposed  on  the  user 

■  How  to  produce  a  stand-alone,  executable  appli- 

» 

•  Whether  to  consider  the  inclusion  of  multi-user  or 
nebvork  capabilities  and'or  client-server  architecture 

•  How  to  work  withiri  finite  available  resources  for  the 
development  of  the  application 

By  anal^'zing  the  issue  of  available  resources,  it  was 
possible  to  limit  the  other  issues  and  choices  signifi¬ 
cantly.  Our  available  piogramming  resources  dictated 
that  a  software  development  tool  utilizing  the  Xbase 
language  would  bo  necessary.  This  narrowed  the 
possible  selections,  but  stiH  allowed  several  optioris  for 
user  interface: 

Option  1.  A  text-based  (DOS)  interface  utilizing  Clipper 
501  and  Naiitucket  Tools  II  for  programming  the 
application. 
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Option  2.  An  intermediate  step  between  a  text-based 
interface  and  a  GUI  using  Foxpru  ver.  2.5  for  DOS.  (Tins 
interface  provides  pull-dowi'  menus,  pop-up  windo\,vs. 
point  and  click,  click  and  drag,  and  other  Windows  GUI- 
like  features,  but  runs  in  DOS  and  does  not  reTJire  the 
additional  system  overtiead  requirements  of  Wnrfcws.) 

Option  3,  The  nevirfy  released  Foxpro  for  Windows,  ver. 
2.5,  providing  an  Xbase  development  platform  while 
prxxlrcing  a  true  GUI  arxf,  wrtti  the  additional  Distnbution 
Kit,  a  distnbutable  .EXE  file. 

Thus,  the  first  major  issue  became  whether  to  develop 
the  ET  DART  as  a  DOS-based  tool  or  as  a  Windows 
application.  There  are  several  good  reasons  for  each 
position:  DOS  can  provide  a  “universar'  operating 
system  for  the  program,  and  can  provide  wirxlows-like 
capabilities:  DOS  also  may  provide  a  faster  program 
operating  speeij,  although  this  is  open  to  debate. 
Windo'ws,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  the  future,  and  provides  a  very  attractive  and 
capable  means  for  housing  the  ET  DART.  Because 
Windows  seems  to  be  ttie  environment  of  choice  for 
most  users  and  devetopers  (or  soon  will  be),  the  decision 
was  made  to  develop  the  ET  DART  as  a  WinrJows 
application. 

The  next  question  to  be  decided  was  the  development 
software  to  be  used  for  the  ET  DART  The  software 
selected  for  jse  on  the  ET  DART  was  Foxpro  for 
Windows:  however,  due  to  the  need  for  expanded 
memory  to  accommodate  the  full  capability  of  the  soft¬ 
ware,  the  programmer  staff  had  to  use  the  DOS  version 
of  Clipper  initially  (Option  above),  which  provided 
usable  code  until  the  memory  upgrade  was  acaim- 
plished.  To  make  the  ET  DART  an  executable  file,  the 

D.r-»UK.  Wii  ir*r  CrNV*-*»r>  frsr  \A/irvrio\»rc  v*'ac  anH 
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used  to  produce  the  final  ET  DART  products. 

Although  hardware  requirements  were  somewhat  a 
limiting  factor  for  the  devetopment  of  ET  DART,  the 
project  staff  had  to  consider  what  hardware  capabilities 
were  likely  to  be  available  for  ET  DART  users.  For 
example,  since  Windows  was  the  development  and 
utilization  environment  selected,  there  was  "automatically" 
a  lequirement  foi  having  at  least  a  386  processor  with  six 
megabytes  of  random  access  memory  (RAM),  However, 
the  486  processor  is  or  will  soon  be  the  standard  for 
most  users,  and  greater  numbers  of  Windows  programs 
h^\/o  manHatoH  oupn  mnrp  RAM  renuirements  for 
interded  users.  The  decision  was  theiefore  pushed 
to' .  ard  the  higher  e.ad  of  the  spectrum,  as  far  as  both 
processor  speed  and  RAM  requirements. 


■P’is  is  a  supportable  position  as  far  as  high  technology 
organizations  and  users  are  concerned:  organizations 
sucti  as  ARI  and  STRICOM  often  have  higher  end 
equipment  to  use  in  their  jobs.  However,  users  in  the 
line  organizations  are  often  not  so  blessed.  Their 
systems  may  be  lagging  somewtiat  in  speed,  memory, 
storage  capability,  as  well  as  uc^le  software.  For  this 
reason,  the  ET  DAFTT  staft  has  reserved  the  option  to 
create  a  DOS-based  version  the  ET  DART,  using 
Foxpro  ver.  2  5,  to  ensure  that  users  ;n  the  field  will  have 
access  to  a  version  of  ET  DART  that  offers  basic 
decision-aiding  capabilities. 

In  the  interest  of  provding  the  nnos;  efficient,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  most  useful  on-line  help  system,  ET  DART 
developers  are  incorporating  ari  interim  context-sensitive 
help  facility  into  the  ET  DART  tool.  This  type  of  help 
system  will  provide  users  with  assistance  in  the  use  of 
incorporated  appication  (unctions,  not  the  "how  to's" 
associated  wrth  embedded  training  analysis  methodolo¬ 
gies.  An  Electronic  Perfomnance  Support  System 
(EPSS),  to  be  incorporated  dunng  a  later  phase  oi  ET 
DART  devebpment,  wll  provide  user  assistance  with  the 
analysis  methodologies,  plus  all  the  functions  supported 
by  this  interim  help  capability. 

At  completion  of  Phase  I.  the  ET  DART  will  offer  a 
standard  interface  in  whch  the  user  selects  the  appropn- 
ate  "hot  key"  and  is  then  presented  witlt  a  window 
containing  help  suggestions  for  the  function  cunrently 
being  used.  Buttons  appeanng  in  the  window  will  allow 
the  user  to  select  "QUIT'  or  "HELP  INDEX".  The  HELP 
INDEX  feature  will  present  the  user  with  an  alphabetized 
listing  of  all  help  topics  with  standard  "point  and  click" 
selection  capabilily.  If  more  than  one  screen  is  required 
for  the  help  information,  a  standard  scroll  bar  will  appear 
on  the  nnht  side  of  the  window  When  the  help  function 
IS  closed,  the  users  are  returned  to  the  exact  location 
from  where  they  evoked  the  help.  It  must  be  stressed 
that  this  help  capability  is  an  intenm  solution  and  will  be 
replaced  wnh  a  more  comprehensive  EPSS  system.  In 
the  meantime,  bT  DART  users  will  have  on-line  help  at 
their  fingertips  wtienever  they  need  application  assis¬ 
tance. 

Current  Screen  Design 

The  current  screen  design  for  the  ET  DART  is  repr€^ 
sented  in  Figures  4,  5  and  6,  v/hich  show: 

■  a  screen  showing  the  training  element  being  evalu¬ 
ated  (i.e.,  mission,  function,  or  task),  guideline 
question,  answer,  and  rationale  statement; 

■  a  screen  showing  the  results  of  a  Block  and  Phase 
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analysis; 

■  and  the  type  of  summary  that  results  from  the  use 
of  the  guidelines. 

These  figures  represent  the  ET  DART  as  it  is  at  this 
writing,  and  may  evolve  over  the  next  tew  months. 
Additionally',  the  figures  represent  only  ttie  level  of  work 
that  is  or  will  be  accomplished  during  Phase  I  of  the 
program. 

Figure  4  shows  the  screen  used  when  the  appropriate 
decision  guidelines  tor  the  designated  phase  are  provided 
tor  evaluation  ot  the  mission,  function  or  task  that  has 
been  input.  Answers  to  the  qur''ions  are  provided  by 
the  user,  along  with  any  rational  that  he  may  wish  to 
provide.  Figure  5  shows  the  results  ot  the  analysis. 
Figure  6  shows  a  report  for  a  particular  mission,  function 
arxfor  task,  and  any  additional  messages  encountered 
along  the  way. 

FUTURE  WORK  ON  ET  DAFTT 

At  this  vyriting,  the  Phase  II  devefoprnent  goals  vvill  be 
focused  primanty  around  the  determination  of  the  training 
dcvice^systems  to  oe  developed  tor  the  weapon  system, 


using  projected  costs  ot  the  alternatives  as  the  basis  tor 
the  decision. 

The  last  set  of  procedures  in  the  Witmer  and  Knerr 
guidelines  is  the  estimation  ot  the  costs  associated  with 
each  ot  the  recommended  training  alternatives  identified 
in  earlier  steps.  The  cost  estimates  reflect  non-recurring 
arid  recurring  costs:  design,  development  and  procure¬ 
ment  are  non-recumng,  and  operation  and  maintenance 
are  recurring.  However,  as  Witmer  and  Kne.T  have 
noted,  the  interpretation  of  the  cost  data  is  the  .nost 
difficult  problem  to  resolve.  The  problem  occurs  when 
alternatives  yield  different  levels  ot  effectiveness,  thus 
requinng  different  numbeis  ot  devices  per  alternative. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  problem  is  one  ol  cost 
ettecliveness  rather  than  just  cost  (Witmer  and  Knerr, 
1991a). 

The  Phase  II  development  ot  the  ET  DART  should  focus 
on  the  de''etopment  of  cost  decision  rules  that  provide 

3n  BSlimaiion  of  CX)bt  tiffooiivoin^i>b  i  lreit;  die  0i'*i90iriy 
studies  of  cost  and  training  effectiveness  being  conduct¬ 
ed  at  the  Institute  tor  Simulation  arvj  Training  at  the 
University  of  Ck;ntral  Florida,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Ott'ice  ot  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force 
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Management  and  Personnel).  This  effort  is  directed  at 
the  development  of  a  set  of  cost  and  training  effeaive- 
ness  methods  and  standards.  In  addition,  the  Aircrew 
Training  Research  Division  of  the  USAFs  Armstrong 
LaDoratory  is  studying  the  cost  effectiveness  of  different 
types  of  simulators  and  training  devices  in  order  to 
determine  a  standard  set  of  methods  for  determining  cost 
effectiveness  of  training.  The  ET  DART  project  staff  will 
incorporate  as  much  of  the  results  of  these  studies  and 
other  cost  information  as  possible  into  a  set  of  cost 
decision  guidelines  for  use  in  making  final  training  media 
decisions. 

In  the  longer  term  (Phase  III),  the  ET  DART  development 
staff  intends  to  create  and  install  an  enha.nced  perfor¬ 
mance  support  system  (EPSS)  to  replace  the  interim 
context-sensitive  help  system  previously  incorporated. 
The  EPSS  is  a  step  forward  in  on-line  user  assistance, 
an  initiative  that  addresses  not  only  \what  a  user  needs  to 
know,  but  how  and  at  what  rate  they  need  to  learn.  In 
effea,  the  EPSS  for  the  ET  DART  is  a  learning  tool. 

The  ET  DART  is,  naturally,  centered  amund  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  embedded  training  system  requirements,  and 
shiould  be  used  early  in  the  weapon  system  acquisition 
process.  However,  the  recommendations  and  other 
resulting  information  that  come  from  the  use  of  the  ET 
DART  guidelines  include  stand  alone  devices,  actual 
equipment  training,  and  other  alternatives  as  well  as 
embedded  training  recommendations.  In  this  regard,  the 
ET  DART  can  provide  results  that  are  applicable  to  other 
media  selection  processes  and  programs.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  since  most  rnedia  seleclion  pro¬ 
grams  are  task  and/or  objective  driven  (i.e.,  the  medium 
is  detenriined  by  the  task  or  objective  properties,  such  as 
type  of  learning,  etc.)  rather  than  policy,  implementation, 
availability,  etc.,  the  results  of  the  ET  DART  would 
probably  be  used  mainly  either  as  validation  of  other 
media  selec*  on  program  decisions,  or  as  inputs  to  the 
media  selaction  program  for  determination  of  the  specific 
media  type  to  be  used. 

SUMMARY  AND  LESSONS  LEARNED 

•As  part  of  the  Total  Training  Sysiems  Integration  IR&D 
program,  the  ET  DART  development  staff  at  Lockheed 
IS  creating  an  automated  version  of  ihe  embedded 
training  decision  guidelines  developed  by  Witmer  and 
Knerr  (1991a).  The  development  of  the  ET  DART 
program,  based  in  part  upon  earlier  work  by  Copeland 
(1992)  and  Chatham  (1992),  will  be  performed  in  three 
phases,  each  of  which  will  build  upon  and  enhance 
eailier  program  capabilities.  In  addition  to  tfie  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  decision  algontfims,  the  ET  DART  will 


include  a  means  for  documenting  each  of  the  decisions 
made  in  answenng  the  guideline  questions,  and  a  report 
production  capability  (Phase  I).  Later  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  cycle,  the  program  will  include  the  cost  effective¬ 
ness  rules  or  guidelines  that  will  assist  users  in  making 
final  media  decisions,  and  will  contain  the  capability  for 
using  on-line  documentation,  i.e.,  the  weapon  system 
and  service  inputs  (Phase  II)  The  final  phase  of  devel- 
opioent  will  focus  on  the  inclusion  of  an  EPSS  for 
providing  users  with  both  program-related  and  content- 
related  help. 

Finally,  in  the  process  of  develop, ng  the  program,  we 
encountered  several  "learning  expenences"  that  we  felt 
should  be  passed  along. 

Lesson  #1.  Do  the  basic  version  firsL  then  en¬ 
hance  the  program  if  you  can,  or  if  it's  practical. 

When  the  project  staff  began  ttie  design  of  the  program, 
there  was  a  tenderxry  to  want  to  jump  from  basic  coding 
to  the  development  of  major  enhancements.  Expenence 
to  this  point  suggests  that  when  the  baseline  code  is 
completed,  it  is  easier  to  plan  tasks  that  accurately  reflect 
the  scope  of  effort  needed  to  change  the  program.  For 
this  reason.  It  was  decided  to  produce  the  progmm  in 
phases. 

Lesson  #2.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  paper- 
based  processes  and  products  and  computer-based 
processes  and  products  (and  getting  from  one  to 
another).  The  nature  of  computer  programs,  and  our 
reasons  for  using  them,  should  suggest  that  we  might 
not  want  to  simply  translate  paper-based  procedures  to 
a  computerized  version  of  the  same  thing.  Out  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  came  as  we  reviewed  the  decision 
rules,  and  the  Training  Alternatives  Summary  Matnx  of 
the  onginal  Witmer  and  Knerr  guidelines.  The  matnx  is 
a  good  representation  of  the  summary  of  results  of  the 
decision-makjng  prrxress,  but  only  for  the  paper-based 
version  of  the  guidelines.  Computers  can  present  the 
same  information  in  a  vanety  of  user-selected  formats, 
and  can  present  additional  information  as  required.  It 
therefore  made  no  sense,  as  we  discovered,  to  try  to 
merely  replicate  the  matrix  when  we  could  design  a 
much  more  effeient  and  effective  method  for  presenting 
the  data. 

Lesson  #3.  Don't  assume  users  know  everything 
about  computer  programs,  or  care.  As  we  developed 
the  program,  tfie  user  interface  became  an  important 
issue.  AS  a  siaii  wiiu  lanytfu  iium  m  lOvvterjgeable 
prograrrimers  to  mere  computer  users,  v/e  often  found 
ourselves  designing  and  developing  a  program  that 
assumerf  too  mucli  about  the  user’s  familiarity  v/ith 
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Windov/s  or  cxxnputer  programs  in  general.  We  there¬ 
fore  had  to  back  off  occasionalty  from  ihe  program  to 
evaluate  the  user  friendliness  of  the  interface,  arxl 
change  it,  in  some  cases,  to  ensure  the  usabilrty  of  the 
program. 
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Abstract 

Today's  infantry  is  more  important  to  battlefield  success 
than  at  any  time  since  1865.  Forces  are  more  widely  dispersed 
because  of  the  lethality  of  modern  weapons.  Dispersed,  taking 
advantage  of  micro-terrain ,  able  to  maintain  their  mobility  in 
any  climatic  context,  dismounted  inantry  brings  intelligence, 
flexibility,  and  hilling  weapons  to  the  critical  place  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  define  the  battlefield  and  gain  the  victory. 
No  model  that  denies  dismounted  infantry  their  proper  place  on 
the  virtual  battlefield  can  be  validated.  This  paper  defines  the 
simulation  requirements  for  infantry  participation  on  the  virtual 
battlefield  of  the  advanced  distributed  simulation  (ADS)  environ¬ 
ment.  Current  simulators  pertinent  to  the  this  environment  are 
identified,  and  placed  in  a  conceptual  framework  that  will  enable 
dismounted  infantry  to  participate  accurately  on  the  virtual 
battlefield.  A  phased  implenientat ion  plan  highlights  the  upgrade 
patn  from  currently  available  Ll,aJ.uel^>  to  ciiC  complete  Integra" 
tion  of  foot  mobile  infantry  in  all  phases  of  the  ADS  environ¬ 
ment  . 
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Dismounted  Infantry:  Indispensable  to  the  Virtual  Battlefield 


Dismounted  infantry 
fights  on  foot,  using  only  the 
terrain,  natural  or  modified, 
for  cover  and  concealm.ent . 

They  may  have  anived  at  the 
battlefield  by  foot  march,  or 
might  have  been  transported  by 
helicopter ,  truck,  infantry 
fighting  vehicle,  tank  or  any 
other  mechanical  means,  but 
they  fight  afoot.  Dismounted 
infantry  fights  v/ith  hand 
weapons,  rifles,  hand  gre¬ 
nades,  machine  guns,  mortars, 
anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft 
rockets.  While  they  will 
request  and  coordinate,  by 
radio  and  telephone,  support 
from  other  combat  arms,  they 
will  also  fight  with  knives, 
rocks  and  fists.  HodeLu  dis¬ 
mounted  infantry  can  provide, 
at  any  spot  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  weapons  capable  of 
defeating  any  element  of  a 
combined  arm.s  arm.y. 

Satisfaction  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate,  joint  force  mission  will 
be  imiplemented  in  terms  of 
possession  of  cert  ain  terrain 
or  cultural  features.  Posses¬ 
sion,  that  is  control,  of  a 
feature  is  demonstrated  by 
placing  upon  that  feature  an 
infantry  unit.  If  that  unit 
can  be  sustained  on  that 
feature,  the  objective  is 
secured  and  the  mission  accom¬ 
plished.  This  was  the  heart  of 
the  dilemma  faced  by  General 
Schwarzkopf  at  the  end  of 
Desert  Storm.  Although  V i 
Armored  Corps  units  hac  re- 

they  did  not  concrol  it.  The 
lonely  Iraqi  commander  sitting 
on  the  airfield  did.  Vdion  the 
cease  fire  v/as  announced  vii  h 
this  individual  still  control¬ 
ling  the  airfield.  General 
Schwarzkopf  was  in  a  very 


uncomfortable  position. 

( Schwartzkopf ,  1992,  p474ff) 
Had  the  Iraqi  commander  been 
of  sterner  stuff  that  feeling 
v;ould  have  been  made  even  more 
severe . 

The  fully  implemiented  ADS 
environment  requires  that  all 
forces  be  manned,  so  that  such 
factors  can  be  more  accurately 
modeled.  The  simulation  of  air 
combat  has  been  adequately 
accomipl  ished  for  several 
years .  Ships  and  tanks  are 
being  modeled  quite  well. 
Dismounted  infantry  has  been 
defined  as  "too  hard  to  do". 
The  very  elements,  however, 
that  make  it  difficult  are  the 
very  ones  that  make  the  infan¬ 
try  man  so  difficult  to  de¬ 
feat,  and  thus  indispensable 
to  the  virtual  battlefield. 

Simulation  of  dismounted 
infantry  is  more  difficult 
than  larger  entities  such  as 
ships,  planes,  or  tanks.  The 
infantry  world  requires  ex¬ 
tremely  subtle  graphics  and 
portrayal  of  non-regular 
m.oveicents .  Infantrymen  are  not 
very  big  and  each  one  has  to 
be  kil]ed  individually.  This 
requires  that  a  relatively 
small  projectile  be  delivered 
into  a  critical  portion  of  his 
anatomy.  The  pertinent  visual 
environment  is  composed  of  a 
nearly  infinite  number  of 
elements.  Differentiation 
Detween  then,  is  based  on 
extraordinarily  subtle  cues, 
such  as  a  different  shade  of 
green  on  leaves  being  used  as 
cam.ouflage,  or  the  disturbed 
dirt  where  a  miine  was  dug  in. 
The  infantry  men  disperse 
widely  and  spend  most  of  their 
time  prone,  or  otherwise 
behind  the  terrain.  They  are 
dirty  and  therefore  present 
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very  little  contrast  with  the 
terrain.  This  all  requires  an 
inordinate  degree  of  simula¬ 
tion  sophistication. 

The  movement  of  aircraft 
and  other  vehicles  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  seated  operator, 
manipulating  Cartesian  orient¬ 
ed  controls.  Conversely, 
infantrymen  slither  into  an 
infinite  variety  of  positions 
so  as  to  gain  as  much  protec¬ 
tion  as  possible  while  firing 
their  weapons.  Their  weapons 
are  at  best  fixed  on  a  single 
point  of  support.  Most  are  in 
essence,  free  floating  in  the 
environment.  They  are  aimed  by 
direct  connection  between  the 
eyeball  and  a  sight,  thus  no 
electronic  presentation  is 
available  from  which  to  gain 
X,Y  data. 


Battlefield  mobility  is 
not  solely  the  speed  of  the 
entity.  A  MIG-25  Foxbat  tra¬ 
verses  the  battlefield  at 
1,600  MPH,  yet  has  little 
immediate  impact.  As  General 
Schwarzkopf  found  to  his 
chagrin,  the  ability  to  drive 
over  the  battlefield  at  thirty 
or  forty  miles  per  hour 
doesn't  allow  the  commander  to 
label  a  road  junction  or 
airfield  as  controlled.  Mobil¬ 
ity  is  measured  in  the  ability 
of  a  force  or  element  thereof, 
to  move  combat  power  to  an 
advantageous  position.  Thus  an 
A-10  Wart  Kog,  capable  of  less 
than  400  MPH  has  more  tactical 
mobility  than  the  Foxbat, 
because  it  can  directly  and 
quickly,  deliver  firepower  at 
entities  in  important  tactical 
nosi t ions . 


As  a  result  of  these 
difficulties,  most  current 
infantry  simulators  use  canned 
scenarios  stored  on  laser 
disks.  This  provides  the 
requisite  visual  fidelity, 
albeit  at  the  cost  of  firer- 
t-'rget  interactivity.  Rather 
..an  model  the  pressure  inputs 
used  to  modify  the  weapon  aim, 
the  most  accurate  systemis 
project  a  beam  from  the  m,u2zle 
of  the  weapon  onto  a  reactive 
surface.  The  combination  of 
these  processes  provides  a 
relatively  accurate  critique 
of  the  firing  solution.  Return 
fire  can  be  modeled  in  the 
same  manner.  The  tradeoff 
point  for  interactivity  versus 
visual  fidelity  is  un-speci- 
fiable  because  it  varies  with 
the  exercise  objectives.  The 
advantages  of  unit  interactiv¬ 
ity  in  the  Advanced  Distribut¬ 
ed  Simulation  environnient 
should  m.ake  current  technology 
acceptable  for  exercises  above 
the  individual  level. 


Mobility  is  more  than  a 
rate.  It  must  also  be  extended 
through  time.  A  mechanical 
vehicle  such  as  a  tank  or 
aircraft  must  return  to  a 
relatively  secure  area  to 
conduct  maintenance  and  re¬ 
fuel.  The  infantryman  can  stay 
on  the  scene  of  the  fight. 

With  amjTiunit  i  on ,  and  water 
resupplied,  an  infantry  compa¬ 
ny  will  stay  the  night  and 
probably  the  next  day.  Given 
more  v/ater  and  a  bit  of  food, 
they  v;i]  ]  stay  forever. 

Military  units  are  de¬ 
fined  by  their  primary  weapon. 
The  relative  importance  of 
each  v;eapon  has  varied  over 
the  years.  Man  first  fought  on 
foot  with  swords,  knives,  and 
spears.  The  invention  of  the 
stirrup  maoe  the  cavalry 
supreme.  Gunpowder  provided  a 
m.eans  to  send  projectiles 
against  the  cavalry.  The  size 
of  the  first  guns  required  the 
organization  of  artillery 
units  to  ir.ove  and  fire  them. 
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These  units  were  dominant  on 
the  battlefield  until  improved 
gunpowder  and  metallurgy 
allowed  developmient  of  infan¬ 
try  rifles  that  could  outrange 
them.  Pickett's  charge  on  the 
last  day  of  Gettysburg  marked 
not  only  the  high  water  mark 
of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  but  also  the  high 
water  miark  of  the  artillery 
until  wireless  communications 
allowed  forward  controlled 
indirect  fire. 

Infantry,  using  man 
portable  small  arms,  then  held 
the  balance  of  battlefield 
power  until  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  cater¬ 
pillar  tracks  made  possible 
large  armored  fighting  vehi¬ 
cles.  These  tanks  were  armored 
to  defeat  machine  guns  and 
because  of  the  tracks  were 
able  to  maneuver  off  roads.  In 
the  same  period,  automatic 
weapons  and  aerial  bombs  were 
added  to  aircraft.  To  late  to 
affect  the  operations  in  World 
War  I,  great  promise  was 
foreseen  for  aerial  delivered 
ordnance.  During  the  period 
between  the  World  Wars,  mili¬ 
tary  theorists  promised  that 
the  tank  and  airplane  v;ould 
achieve  dominance  over  tlie 
battlefield.  Their  ability  to 
maneuver  and  fire  was  to  m.ake 
the  battlefield  a  vast  sea 
over  which  the  victorious 
armored  and  aerial  forces 
would  reign  supreme. 

Although  such  miobile 
operations  were  important 
during  the  early  stages  of 
World  War  II,  as  Paddy  Grif¬ 
fith  has  said,  "Contrary  to 
the  common  impression  that 
Second  VJorld  War  battles  were 
easy,  f-st -moving  and  decisive 
affairs  we  find  that  they  v/ere 
in  reality  protracted,  gruel¬ 
ing,  nerve  racking  and 


costly."  (Griffith,  1990  page 
118)  That  is  the  infantry 
presence  was  dominant.  The 
record  i s  replete  with  recent 
examples  of  infantry,  fighting 
on  their  feet,  but  holding 
their  own  against  all  measure 
of  forces.  In  the  VJestern 
Desert,  Rommel  was  twice  lured 
into  attacking  a  well  defended 
position.  First,  at  Tobruk  in 
April  1941,  and  then  at  Alam 
Haifa  in  '43  his  mobile  forces 
were  forced  into  attacking 
intelligently  developed, 
infantry  based  defenses.  In 
both  cases  his  panzers  were 
defeated,  resulting  in  the 
first  case  in  channelization, 
and  in  the  second  in  defeat. 
(Liddell  Hart,  1970  page  296, 
Wellington, 1993,  page50ff, 
Mellenthin,  1971,  page  170ff). 

Always  underlying  their 
armoured  thrusts,  the  Russian 
Army  especially  in  the  defen¬ 
sive  used  infantry  intelli¬ 
gently.  Such  a  defense  was  the 
key  factor  at  Kursk  in  July 
1943.  Major  General  von  Mel- 
lenthin.  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  48th  Panzer  Corps: 

"The  Russian  High  Command 
had  conducted  the  Battle 
of  Kursk  with  great  skill, 
yielding  ground  adroitly 
and  taking  the  sting  out 
of  our  offensive  with  an 
intricate  system  of  mine¬ 
fields  and  anti-tank 
defenses."  (Mellenthin, 
1971,  page  277) 

By  the  summer  of  1944, 
the  rocket  based  infantry 
anti-tank  weapon  had  appeared, 
it  v/as  a  5 igii  1  j. i c ail L  eleiiient 
in  the  Ger.man  defense  against 
Operation  Market  Garden. 
Genera]  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  the 
pre-e.minent  historian  of 
twentieth  century  infantry 
combat,  identified  the  panzer- 
faust  as  one  of  the  keys  to 
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the  defeat  of  operation  Market 
Garden.  By  delaying  for  twenty 
hours,  the  initial  movement  of 
the  armored  forces  toward  the 
paratroopers  at  Arnheim, 
dismounted  infantry  armed  with 
Panzerfausts  (Marshall,  1963 
page  9)  ensured  that  Arnheim 
would  be  a  "Bridge  Too  Far". 

After  World  V?ar  II, 
technical  development  added  a 
command  link  to  the  anti-tank 
rocket.  This  extended  the 
infantry's  tank  killing  range 
to  the  limit  of  visibility. 
These  weapons  were  tactically 
significant  in  the  Egyptian 
success  during  the  1973  Yom 
Kippur  War.  Their  plan  called 
for  dismounted  infantry  to 
cross  the  Suez  Canal  and  form, 
tight  bridgeheads.  ALthough 
contrary  to  Russian  doctrine, 
they  planned  to  defeat  the 
initial  Israeli  armored  coun¬ 
ter-attack  with  infantry  fired 
anti-tank  rockets,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  mobile  armored  combat 
which  the  Israelis  desired. 

The  plan  worked,  defeating  the 
Israeli  counter  attack  and 
holding  the  bridgeheads  until 
Syrian  failures  in  the  north 
lead  to  the  defeat  of  the  Arab 
force.  Nov;here  during  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  was  an  attack 
against  a  well  organized 
defensive  system 
successful.  ..."the  attack  was 
always  destroyed  in  a  conclu¬ 
sive  manner ". (Griff ith,  1990 
page  173) 

The  development  of  radio 
corrim.un:  cation  and  indirect 
fire  methods  returned  the 
artillery  to  a  larger  role  for 
nations  that  could  afford 
them.  Forward  observers  nov/ 
became  the  only  artillery  men 
required  to  actually  see  the 
enemy.  Provided  v;ith  a  radio, 
a  map,  and  defensive  protec¬ 
tion,  the  forward  observer 


could  direct  artillery  fire  in 
devastating  effect  on  enemy 
forces.  This  provided  to  the 
dismounted  infantry  unit  an 
additional  mission.  During  the 
Vietnam  war,  then  Lieutenant 
General  Ray  Davis,  Commanding 
General  First  Marine  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  used  infantry 
to  establish  observation  posts 
in  enemy  held  areas  from  which 
forward  observers,  defended  by 
infantry,  could  control  indi¬ 
rect  fire  upon  enemy  forces. 

In  modern  maneuver  warfare, 
such  positions  will  be  held  by 
companies  or  even  battalions, 
depending  upon  the  terrain  to 
be  held.  Inserted  by  helicop¬ 
ter  or  other  mechanical  means, 
the  infantry  will  defend  the 
observation  post  so  that  the 
artillery  car  kill  the  enemy 
and  direct  b: .tlefieid  intel¬ 
ligence  can  be  gained. 

In  addition  to  killing 
the  enemy  with  direct  and 
indirect  fire,  infantry  units 
are  the  major  providers  of 
tactical  intelligence.  Despite 
the  need  for  remotely  sensed 
indirectly  gathered  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  most  valuable 
source  of  information  is  the 
infantryman  actually  looking 
at  the  battlefield.  Well 
planned,  aggressive  patrol¬ 
ling,  v;hen  combined  with 
accurate  reporting  provides 
operational  planners  with  the 
infor.mation  needed  to  multiply 
the  effect  of  the  forces' 
weapons.  The  tactical  problems 
encountered  by  /vmerican  forces 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam  were 
largely  the  result  of  enem.y 
conurol  of  the  night.  VJithcut 
the  ability  to  gather  intelli¬ 
gence  by  patrols,  comunanders 
v/ere  forced  to  rely  on  indi¬ 
rect  sensing  of  the  battle¬ 
field  This  usually  left  them 
a  cycle  behind. 
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While  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  are  necessary  to  win  a 
war,  defensive  operations  must 
be  an  integral  portion  of  the 
comiTiander '  s  plan.  De.ense  is 
more  efficient  in  it's  use  of 
combat  power.  Weapons  are  most 
effective  when  sited  to  cover 
an  expanse  of  terrain  over 
which  the  attack  must  come. 

The  terrain  can  be  modified  to 
facilitate  the  application  of 
fire.  Units  in  a  defensive 
posture  can  be  more  closely 
supported  by  air  and  indirect 
fire  weapons  than  tan  moving 
forces.  For  these  reasons,  the 
modern  battle  is  most  often 
decided  by  placing  infantry  on 
key  terrain,  without  posses¬ 
sion  of  whicli,  the  enemy 
cannot  achieve  their  objec¬ 
tives  . 

Proponents  will  claim 
that  the  defensive  has  no 
place  in  maneuver  warfare.  In 
most  cases  hov/ever,  it  is 
possible  to  use  maneuver  to 
gain  advantageous  position, 
often  cons iderubly  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  then  meet  his 
advance  with  effective  de¬ 
fense.  A  defensive  fulcrum  or 
muSw  Ids  pi’ovi.ciscl  to 
anchor  the  enemy  force  to 
allow  deep  turning  m;ovemients 
that  are  a  significant  part  of 
mianeuver  warfare.  Thus  Lee  had 
to  establish  a  strong  defen¬ 
sive  position  before  Jackson 
could  make  the  deep  turning 
movement  at  Second  Manassas. 
General  Boomer  had  to  make  a 
limited  attack  to  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  wide  movements  of  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  VII 
Armnrf»ri  Cnrn^^  in  Opfiratinn 
Desert  Storm. 

Such  v/eapons  and  mobili¬ 
ty  make  today's  infantry  m.ore 
important  to  battlefield 
success  than  at  any  time  since 
1865.  Forces  are  m.ore  widely 


disper.sed  because  ^f  the 
lethality  of  modern  weapons. 
Dispersed,  taking  advantage  of 
micro- terrain ,  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  mobility  in  any 
climatic  context,  dismounted 
infantry  brings  intelligence, 
flexibility,  and  killing 
v;eapons  to  the  critical  place 
at  the  appropriate  time  to 
define  the  battlefield  and 
gain  the  victory.  No  model 
that  denies  dismounted  infan¬ 
try  their  proper  place  on  the 
virtual  battlefield  can  be 
validated. 

Valid  simulation  of 
.modern  warfare  requires  that 
all  forces  on  the  real  battle¬ 
field  be  so  modeled  that  their 
tactical  presence  interacts 
with  other  forces  in  the  same 

jiiaiuici  a&  ciouuax 

the  virtual  battle  therefore 
yields  results  highly  similar 
to  com.bat.  A  simulation  exer¬ 
cise  without  dismounted  infan¬ 
try  cannot  be  validated  as  a 
model  of  real  world  com.bat. 
Accurate  definition  of  the 
battlefield  and  realistic 
actions  from  air  and  mecha¬ 
nized  forces  cannot  be 
achieved  without  dism.ounted 
infantry.  Current  visual 
system.s  and  terrain  models 
can't  completely  support  the 
individual  dismounted  infantry 
and  the  micro-terrain  that 
define  small  unit  infantry 
operations.  It  is  however, 
possible  to  simulate  a  squad 
in  a  defensive  position. 

Reduction  in  battlefield 
troop  density  been  a  permanent 
fe.iture  of  modern 
warf are . [ f i gure  1]  The  in¬ 
creasing  lethality  of  weapons 
has  made  dispersion  necessary. 
VJhereas  the  Napoleonic  array 
required  three  shoulder  to 
shoulder  ranks  to  m.aintain 
continuous  tire,  modern  weap- 
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ons  enable  a  four  man  fire 
team  to  develop  continuous 
killing  fire  over  a  45  degree 
sector . 

Modern  communications 
allow  small  units  to  disperse 
and  still  maintain  contact 
with  supporting  agencies  and 
higher  headquarters.  Just  as 
important,  modern  training 
produces  motivated,  intelli¬ 
gent  infantrymen  capable  of 
operating  in  small  groups.  The 
apparently  overly  rigid  chain 
of  command  noted  by  outsiders 
in  good  infantry  units  is  the 
result  of  the  process  of 
accountability  needed  to 
develop  small  unit  leaders 
capable  of  such  conumand.  The 
increased  lethality  of  fire 
and  the  improved  communica¬ 
tions  demand  and  allow  small 
units  to  have  unprecedented 
importance  on  the  modern 
battlefield.  As  a  result, 
modeling  the  battlefield  does 
not  require  battalions  as¬ 
saulting  on  line.  It  can 
legitimately  be  accomplished 
with  currently  available  squad 
level  trainers  linked  to  the 
virtual  battlefield  via  the 
Distributed  Interactive  Simu¬ 
lation  (DIS)  standards. 

Simulation  of  modern 
warfare  requires  accuracy  in 
the  depiction  of  terrain,  of 
weapons,  entity  movement, 
target  presentation,  and 
anvironm.ent ,  While  all  vehi¬ 
cles  require  such  accuracy, 
the  infantry  requires  that  the 
DIS  exercise  be  accurate  to 
different  measures. 

Terrain's  ettect  on 
combat  comes  from  it's  effect 
on  maneuver  and  as  cover.  Such 
effect  is  the  result  of  the 
size  and  location  of  terrain 
features.  This  effect  can  be 
measured  by  the  model  proposed 


by  Simpkin,  that  is,  by  band- 
v.'idth  and  roughness,  so  that 
terrain's  effect  of  forces  is 
highly  similar  to  that  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  real  world.  The 
first  parameter,  wavelength, 
represents  the  average  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  similar 
peaks.  The  second  parameter  is 
roughness.  This  is  the  ampli¬ 
tude,  or  height,  of  the  ter¬ 
rain  profile  with  respect  to 
each  waveband.  Such  descrip¬ 
tion  of  terrain  affords  a  more 
discriminating  tool  than  does 
the  more  usual  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  description  in  terras  of 
scale  and  contour  interval. 

The  m.easure  of  terrain  band- 
v/idth  and  roughness  will  not 
yield  the  sine  wave  patterns 
of  m.usic  or  electricity. 

(S.‘  npkin,  1985  page  58ff) 
Because  terrain  is  the  result 
of  many  disparate  dynamics, 
the  resultant  of  our  pseudo 
mathematical  analysis  can  be 
more  accurately  described  by 
the  theory  of  chaos.  The 
generation  of  terrain  measured 
in  bandwidth  and  roughness  and 
expressed  by  fractals  should 
accurately  represent  terrain 
for  any  tactical  entity. 

Weapons  need  to  be  mod¬ 
eled  for  their  effective 
range,  lethality,  and  rate  of 
fire.  Anti-armor  weapons  must 
be  m.odeled  for  lethality  vis  a 
vis  the  target  vehicle  and 
angle  of  hit.  The  obscuration 
of  the  sighting  mechanism  by 
environmental  concerns  is  an 
important  consideration.  These 
are  all  rather  accurately 
described  in  ballistic  a  d 
other  systemic  material  and 
need  nor  fuiint-L  clxSCuSsj-On 
herein . 

Entity  movement  must  be 
appropriate  to  inherent  capa¬ 
bility  as  modified  by  the 
specific  terrain  and  environ- 
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ment  being  encountered.  All 
entities  on  the  electronic 
battlefield  rriust  be  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  of  being  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed  b>  enemy  fire.  This  should 
reflect  individual  entity 
protective  measures  and  expo¬ 
sure  to  fire.  Local  meteoro¬ 
logical  phenomena  e.g.,  rain, 
fog,  and  temperature  and  their 
effect  on  the  terrain  must  be 
modeled  to  a  high  degree  of 
fidelity . 

Additional  conditions 
must  be  measured  to  ensure 
fidelity.  Killing  fires  must 
be  credited.  These  m.ight  be 
direct  fire  weapons  fired  at 
visible  enemy,  or  final  pro¬ 
tective  fires  directed  on  an 
azimuth  per  the  unit  fire 
plan.  Credit  must  be  provided 
the  defending  force  for  slow¬ 
ing  the  assaulting  forces  by 
appropriately  located  field 
fortifications  such  as  barbed 
wire,  abatis  or  ditches. 
Minefields,  indirect,  and 
suppressive  fires  are  just  as 
important  as  aim.ed  direct 
fires  and  m.ust  be  credited  for 
their  impact,  not  only  in 
casualties,  but  also  in  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  opposing  force 
movement  and  observation 
capabilities . 

Each  side's  fire  must  be 
related  to  the  opponent's. 

This  includes  shots  passing 
close  enough  to  an  individual 
to  dissuade  him  from  increas¬ 
ing  his  exposure  enough  to 
fire  more  accurately.  Espe¬ 
cially  critical  is  measurement 
of  fire  superiority  that  could 
prevent  movement  by  the  infe¬ 
rior  side  to  either  deny  or 
facilitate  rhe  final  assault. 
Fire  must  be  constrained  by 
appropriate  logistics  support 
factors.  Unit  of  fire  and 
basic  loads  prescribed  in 
operations  orders  must  be 


depleted  by  actual  shot  count 
and  augmented  by  planned  or  ad 
hoc  resupply.  This  might  well 
be  constructive,  as  the  staff 
v/ork  and  supply  movement  can 
miodeled  quite  accurately. 

Given  this  conceptual 
fram.ework,  the  specific  needs 
for  simulation  of  dismounted 
infantry  in  defensive  combat 
can  be  stated. 

Terrain-  Maximum  require¬ 
ment:  Dynamic  with  band¬ 
width  and  roughness  of  one 
m.eter  required  for  ulti¬ 
mate  simulation.  Minim.um 
requirement-  Static  ter¬ 
rain  with  bandwidth  and 
roughness  of  one  hundred 
meters.  This  low  fidelity 
terrain  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the 
defense  by  reducing  cover 
and  concealment  usable  by 
individuals.  Weapons  to  be 
m.odeled  and  available  to 
the  infantry  are  listed  in 
Figure  2. 

Entity  movement  must  be 
modeled  to  a  high  level  of 
fidelity,  both  as  to  speed 
and  limitations  of  terrain 
and  environment.  Full 
simulation  fidelity  would 
be  represent  individual 
movem.ent.  A  satisfactory 
minim.al  system  would 
restrict  individuals  to  a 
single  defensive  location , 
but  would  allov/  hemispher¬ 
ic  firing  and  observation. 

This  analysis  leads  to  a 
phased  introduction  of  dis¬ 
mounted  infantry,  to  wit: 

Phase  1.  Restricted 
defensive  combat- I ntegrate 
current  trainers  into  a  single 
facility  per  the  DIS  protocols 
to  allow  normal  fire  control 
by  squad  leaders.  Return  fires 
to  be  scored  by  indirect 
means.  Terrain  bandwidth  and 
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roughness  of  one  hundred 
meters  acceptable. 

Phase  II.  Mobile  defen¬ 
sive  combat-Full  perimeter 
position,  company  coitunander 
able  to  organize  defensive 
position  to  match  orders, 
projected  terrain,  and  visible 
enemy  situation.  Leader  to  be 
able  to  move  fires  as  well  as 
troops  within  the  perimeter. 
(Requires  dedicated  facility 
with  10,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  a  domed  roof.) 
Return  fires  to  be  scored  by 
indirect  means.  Terrain  band¬ 
width  and  roughness  of  one 
hundred  meters  acceptable. 

C.  Offensive  combat- 
Virtual  reality,  with  forces 
allowed  full  movement  upon  the 
virtual  battlefield,  full- 
dynamic  terrain  with  one  meter 
bandwidth  and  roughness. 

While  the  final  phase  is 
not  possible  with  current  re¬ 
sources,  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  the  interim  phases. 
History  has  proven  that  the 
dismounted  infantryman  is 
indispensable  on  the  modern 
battlefield.  Technology  cannot 
currently  fully  simulate  their 
actions.  Current  systems  can 
however,  simulate  company 
level  strongpoint  defensive 
operations.  This  partial 
solution  will  provide  a  legit¬ 
imate  model  of  m.odern  warfare 
until  full  virtual  reality  is 
possible . 

Dismounted  infantry  fight 
in  the  m.ost  difficult  environ¬ 
ment  for  simulation.  Dynamlt 
terrain,  individual  m.ovement, 
weapons  control  subject  to 
three  degrees  of  freedom  make 
demands  upon  the  visual  system 
and  computational  power.  But 
these  are  the  same  elements 
that  make  the  presence  of 


dismoun.ted  infantry  indispens¬ 
able  on  the  virtual  battle¬ 
field.  "...the  foot  infantry¬ 
man  with  his  "computer-brain" 
has  proved  a  tougher  species 
than  Fuller  ever  imagined 
him."  (English,  1981  page  201) 
Leaving  him  off  the  virtual 
battlefield  is  unthinkable. 
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English,  1981,  page  XIX 

Figure  2 

Infantry  Weapons 

Weapons  organic  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  rifle  company 
M16A2  Service  Rifle,  5.56mm 
M203  Grenade  launcher,  40nmi 
M249  Squad  automatic  weapon,  5.56mm 
M60  Medium  machine  gun,  7.62mm 
SMAW 
AT- 4 

Heavy  machine  gun  M2  .50  and  MK19  40mm 
60mm  mortar 
Dragon  ATGM 

Weapons  liable  to  be  attached  to  the  coitvpany. 

TOW  ATGM 

Stinger  Anti-air  missile 

Weapons  fired  from  outside  in  support  of  the  company. 

81mm  mortar 

Artillery  of  all  calibers 
Naval  gunfire 

Close  air  support-  Bombs;  napalm;  rockets;  20mra,  30ram,  and 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  describes  the  objectives  and  main  features  of  the  French  car  driving  simulator  for 
research  applications,  called  SARA  project.  Requested  by  the  French  Transport  and  Safety  Research 
Institute  (INRETS)  and  the  two  French  car  manufacturers  (PEUGEOT  S.A  and  RENAULT)  this  simulator 
allows. 

-Safe  and  accurate  evaluation  of  driver's  attitude  in  various  situations, 

-Accurate  traffic  engineering  research, 

-Engineering  evaluation  of  vehicle  design. 

This  simulator  is  a  technological  state  of  the  art  design,  as  far  as  it  incorporates  : 

-A  specific  motion  system  including  a  C  DOF  motion  platform  on  top  of  a  large  X-Y  linear 
displacement  system  and  a  specific  vibration  device, 

-A  wide  field  of  view  visual  system  including  a  180'  front  field  of  view  and  rear  view  mirror  scene 
displays.  This  system  is  based  on  a  Computer  Image  Generator  and  a  collimateo  display  system, 

-A  specific  GOftv'are  and  database  development  center  allowing  the  preparation  of  real  time 
experiments  and  analysis  of  their  results. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Operator-in-the-loop  simulation  has  been 
widely  used  in  research  and  development  in 
aeronautics,  as  well  as  for  training  in  a  number 
of  highly  technical  fields.  Along  with  recent 
developments  in  computer  science  (CPU 
performance  and  the  generation  of  synthetic 
images),  it  has  provided  the  automotive  industry 
with  such  tools  as,  for  example,  the  simulators 
of  V  n  in  Sweden,  and  Daimler-Benz  in  Germany. 

In  '87,  French  Government  Agencies  and  car 
manufacturers  decided  to  combine  their  efforts 
into  a  national  project  for  a  car  driving  simulator. 
Technical  feasibility  studies  were  undertaken  in 
'87  and  '88;  in  '89  the  French  Transport  and 
Safety  Research  Institute  (INRETS)  and  the  two 
French  car  manufacturers  PEUGEOT  S.A.  and 
RENAULT  started  cooperation  to  attain  the 
financial  and  material  capabilities  needed  to 
conduct  such  a  high  technology  project,  and  to 
bring  together  work  forces  from  different  origins 
and  of  multiple  experiences  in  a  common 
development  team. 

Tfie  Simulator  Division  of  TFIOMSON  CSF 
was  chosen  as  the  contractor  for  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  the  simulator.  The  three 
partners,  INRETS,  PSA  and  RENAULT,  agreed  to 
undertake  several  specific  parts,  among  which 
the  real-time  vehicle  dynamic  model. 

GOALS  AND  STAKES 

The  purpose  of  the  SARA  Projec'  is  to  build 

r^'%r  /Ar',\ilr\n  i  rrM  i! C  \r»Ki  c  t  io  a  t  oH 

enough  to  be  used  as  a  research  tool  on  driver 
behaviour  by  laboratories  and  government 
agencies,  and  also  as  an  engineering  tool  by  car 
manufacturers  during  the  design  of  a  new  car. 


This  equipment  should  help  gather  skills,  and 
should  act  as  a  mainspring  for  research  in  the 
field  of  vehicle  development  as  well  as  road 
safety. 

Since  car  safety  is  a  major  concern  for  French 
researchers  and  car  manufacturers,  the  design 
and  operation  of  a  full-task  simulator  is  a  real 
need. 

Challenges 

Design  of  the  car  driving  simulator  will  lequiie 
specific  research  and  development  requiring 
various  disciplinary  approaches:  mechanical 
engineering,  mathematical  models,  ergonomics, 
acoustics,  applied  experimental  psychology, 
computer  science,  etc. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  complexity  of 
dynamic  simulation  of  ground  vefiide  motion  is 
far  greater  than  those  required  to  represent 
aircraft  motion. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  car  driving 
simulators  have  fiigher  demands  in  general 
performance  terms  than  aircraft  simulators,  for 
example  response  time  is  shorter  and  the 
simulation  cycle  time  v;ill  be  typically  of  the 
order  of  ten  milliseconds. 

The  scientific  goals  are  ♦hreefoid; 

1 )  Simulator  Design:  the  vehicle  application  can 
be  addressed  by  modern  techniques,  but  it 
will  be  necessary  to  improve  the  latter  in 
rortain  speC'^c  ?tpas  (arreleratinn  and  visii,''.! 
cue  generation), 

2)  Integration  Of  Knov^ledoe  Of  The  Industrial 
And  Scientific  Partners:  this  is  not  a  minor 


challenge,  and  it  also  imposes  upon  the 
partners  the  problem  of  confidentiality  of 
their  own  results.  Consensus  must  be 
reached  on  the  modularity  of  the  model  as  a 
whole,  and  on  some  specific  modules,  such 
as  tyre  road  contact.  It  will  illustrate  French 
know-how  on  the  subject,  while  every 
partner  will  retain  the  possibility  of  using  its 
own  solutions, 

3)  Simulation  With  Respect  To  Driver  Behaviour: 
the  studies  necessary  to  validate  the 
experiments  undertaken  on  the  simulator  will 
rather  provide  fundamental  study  of  human 
behaviour  than  a  mere  statistical  description. 


The  Daimler-Benz  simulator  (DB  research 
center  in  Berlin)  better  known  than  the  above: 
the  general  architecture  is  comparable  to 
aeronautic  simulators  with  a  6  DOF  motion 
system.  The  design  is  both  remarkable  and 
impressive.  However,  the  quality  of  operating 
and  image  simulation  systems  reveals  the 
improvements  that  could  be  made  in  the  ability 
of  the  motion  base  to  reproduce  certain  violent 
transient  phenomena  which  occur  whan  driving 
at  limits  or  in  an  emergency  situation. 

Research  Areas 

Three  research  fields  are  concerned: 


For  the  automotive  industry,  the  goals  are 
twofold: 

1 )  Simulator  Design:  a  whole  set  of  techniques, 
methods  or  knowledge  will  have  to  be 
collected  and  formalised.  In  addition  to  being 
necessary  for  the  design  of  the  facility,  they 
will  prove  useful  beyond  this  field.  PSA  and 
RENAULT  will  undertake  mathematical 
models  for  vehicle  dynamic  behaviour  in 
cooperation  with  one  another  and  with  a  tyre 
specialist, 

2)  Simulator  Use:  it  will  be  a  sophisticated 
laboratory  associated  with  road  trials;  it  will 
reduce  the  costs  and  the  duration  of 
development,  a  noticeable  improvement  for 
the  future  evolution  of  vehicles  in  European 
research  programmes  and  industrial  projects. 

Examples 

At  the  international  level  and  in  the  field  of 
automotive  and  driver  studies,  we  can  mention 
two  designs  which  seem  to  be  good  examples  of 
such  car  driving  simulators. 

The  VTI  car  driving  simulator  (Vag  och  Trafic 
Instit'jt)  with  a  three  degree  of  freedom  motion 
base;  the  main  criticism  which  can  be  levelled  at 
this  goG.d  simulator  is  its  inability  to  depict  a  very 
complex  road  scene.  In  other  respects  the 
simulation,  although  limited,  is  of  perfectly 

dduc4Udic  ciudnly  lOr  imc  SitiuicS  inVOlvcd.  Jr# 

1390  and  1391  this  success  led  the  VTI  to 
design  and  build  a  new  simulator  based  on  the 
same  principles. 


-  Vehicle, 

Road  environment. 

Driver  behaviour  in  a  realistic  driving 
situation. 

The  simulator  is  a  research  tool  well  adapted 
to  a  "system"  approach.  It  will  facilitate  program 
and  research  themes  combining  the  above  three 
fields. 

1)  Vehicle  Design  -  This  important  goal  has 
enabled  definition  of  the  basic  level  of 
simulator  performance  (motion  system., 
mathematical  model  validity  and  the  quality 
of  visual  restitution). 

The  simulator  will  be  used  as  a  test 
laboratory  in  order  to  complement  the 
traditional  tools  of  the  manufacturers.  Its 
main  use,  however,  will  be  the  development 
of  new  architectures  and  new  solutions.  The 
final  adjustment  of  the  vehicle  which  requires 
a  very  subtle  appreciation  of  car  behaviour 
and  consequently  accurate  modelling  of  both 
car  and  tyre  effects  is  not  envisaged  at  the 
moment. 

The  simulator  will  host  the  following 
studies,  which  need  both  a  complex  tool  and 
the  "decision"  of  a  human  driver; 
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conception,  the  comparrson  of  various 
technological  solutions,  and  the  validation 
of  technical  choices. 
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-  At  road  behaviour  study  level,  a  "credible" 
numerical  model  for  professional  testers  will 
help  develop  parametric  studies.  It  will  also 
help  study  the  evolution  of  parameters 
inaccessible  when  in  real  situations, 

-  For  the  design  o*  new  vehicle  architectures 
involving  active  subsystems  {e  g.  active 
suspension),  the  simulator  will  be  used,  for 
example,  for  the  analysis  of  the 
consequences  of  the  architecture  on  the 
primary  safety  of  the  vehicle.  Qualification 
studies  will  be  undertaken  on  the  simulator, 
with,  according  to  the  user's  wishes,  the 
rr.athematical  model  of  the  subsystem  or 
the  actual  subsystem, 

■  Closely  related  to  the  latter,  the  study  of 
modern  instrument  panels,  although 
possible  with  part-task  simulators,  will 
nonetfieless  use  the  advanced  simulator 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  assess  the 
impact  of  new  driving  aids  on  driving 
behaviour 

2)  Rfesearch  On  Drivi.-ia  Tasks  And  Active 
Safety-  Without  a  full-task  simulator,  several 
studies  are  too  complex  or  dangerous  to  be 
conducted  on  the  road.  For  example,  an 
integrated  tool  with  the  possibility  of 
simulating  a  realistic  driving  situation  is 
necessary  for  research  on  driving  behaviour; 

-  Emergency  driving  manoeuvres, 

-  New  electronic  driving  aids  and  the  capacity 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  loss  of 
concentration, 

-  Effects  of  tiredness,  alcohol  and  drugs  on 
the  driver, 

-  Typology  of  behaviour  and  driving 

strategies,  impact  on  energy  consumption  in 
given  situations, 

-  Detection  of  objective  indications  and  of 
parameters  constituting  a  feeling  of  safety. 

3)  R^d _ Enqineerina  For  Road  Safety 

Administration  And  Research  l.aboratories  - 
The  advanced  car  driving  simulator  can  be 
used  to  conduct  road  design  and  road  sign 
legibility  research,  at  three  levels  ; 


-  Fundamental  research,  related  to  the 
aforementioned  studies,  for  which  the 
driver  s  sensations  are  critical, 

-  Applied  research:  the  simulator  will 
increasingly  be  used  for  studies  on  visibility 
and  marking,  especially  in  borderline 
situations  (night,  atmospheric  disturbance, 
etc  ),  with  the  purpose  of  designing  new 
tools  and  improving  placement 
methodologies, 

-  "In  the  field"  studies;  important  road 
programmes  will  need  "in  situ"  studies  on 
the  simulator  for  specific  problems.  Fvor 
example,  the  modification  of  geometrical 
parameters  will  be  undertaken  after  the 
study  of  the  behaviour  of  several  drivers  on 
several  vetiicles  (light  vehicle,  trucks, 
convoys,  etc.) 

Obviously  standard  road  or  highway  projects 
do  not  need  this  advanced  facility.  But  design  of 
critical  sites  and  improvement  of  important  black 
spots  will  be  demonstrated  and  tested  on 
simulator  before  buiidmn  with  positive  effects 
on  time  and  cost. 

Let  us  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  car 
driving  simulator  as  opposed  to  more  traditional 
investigation  tools,  in  particular  experimentation 
on  track  or  road; 


•  An  experimental  scenario  can  be  reproduced 
with  possible  variations, 

-  Tests  can  be  conducted  on  a  model  of  the 
vehicle  without  having  to  actually  build  it, 

-  A  degree  of  freedom  exists  in  the  modification 
of  those  variables  which  cannot  be  easily 
managed  during  actual  tests,  and  parametrical 
analysis  is  easier, 

-  It  IS  possible  to  analise  dangerous  situations 
safely. 

SIMULATOR  DESIGN 

The  SARA  car  driving  simulator  is  a 
tech.nological  state  of  the  art  design,  as  far  as  it 
incorporates; 


The  situation  studied  can  be  reproduced. 
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Figure  1  •  Car  Driving  Simulator  Motion  System 


-  A  specific  motion  system  including  a  6  DOF 
motion  platform,  a  large  X-Y  linear 
displacement  system  and  a  vibration  device. 

•  A  wide  field  of  view  vi"ual  system  including 
a  180*  front  field  of  view  and  rear  view  mirror 
scene  displays.  This  system  is  based  on  a 
Computer  Image  Generator  and  a  collimated 
display  system. 

-  A  specific  softvvaro  and  database 
development  center  allowing  the  preparation 
of  real  time  experiments  and  the  analysis  of 
their  results. 


MOTION  SYSTEM 

Ihe  motion  system  shall  provide  large 
amplitude  and  low  frequency  motions  in  lateral, 
longitudinal,  pitch,  roll  and  yaw  as  well  as  low 
amplitude  and  high  frequency  motions  in  the  six 
degrees  of  freedom.  This  is  achieved  by  the  use 

of  2  6  DOF  i^yr*.9rQlSt!C  rnotio^  cyctem  nn  ton  of 

a  large  X-Y  motion  system  and  a  specific 
vibration  device  fitted  under  the  car  structure.  A 
physical  layout  of  the  motion  system  is  shown  in 
Figure  1 . 


Performance  Requirements 

The  motion  system  must  generate  a  sufficient 
level  of  motion  cueing  fidelity  to  evoke  natural 
driver  response  behaviour.  According  to  the  level 
of  cueing  fidelity  soug'nt,  motion  system 
performance  requirements  can  be  established. 

The  approach  taken  to  establish  the 
performance  needed  is  to  simulate  the  6  DOF 
motion  system  on  top  of  the  large  X-Y  linear 
displacement  system,  and  to  drive  it  with 
accelerations  that  have  been  recorded  in  a  real 
vehicle  with  linear  and  angular  accelerometers 
placed  under  the  driver's  seat  for  several 
manoeuvres  such  as  lane  change,  step  steering, 
emergency  braking.  For  the  fidelity  factor  sought 
i.e.  the  ratio  of  recovered  acceleration  to  drive 
acceleration,  the  required  motion  system 
excursion,  velocity  and  acceleration  envelopes 
are  obtained. 

Because  the  motion  system  has  limited 
hnri7nntal  excursions,  long  term  lateral  and 
longitudinal  accelerations  cannot  be  maintained 
using  only  linear  motions  and,  cabin  tilting  must 
be  added.  Lateral  or  longitudinal  motions 
reproduce  with  no  lag  the  start  of  the 
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Figure  2  -  Lateral  Motion  Block  Diagram 


acceleration  which  is  maintained  by  roll  or  pitch 
cabin  tilt. 

The  system  modelling  block  diagram  for  the 
lateral  motion  is  given  in  Figure  2.  Low  pass  and 
high  pass  filters  are  used  to  separate  long  and 
short  term  accelerationsdow  and  high  frequency 
terms).  The  lateral  acceleration  input  is  first 
filtered  with  a  first-order  low  pass  filter  to  obtain 
the  longterm  acceleration  for  calculation  of  the 
roll  tilt  angle.  After  multiplication  by  the  6  DOF 
servo  actuator  transfer  function,  the  roll  tilt  angle 
of  the  cabin  is  obtained  and  the  resulting 
simulated  lateral  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is 
computed. 

The  filtered  lateral  acceleration  used  to 
compute  the  roll  tilt  angle  is  subtracted  from  the 
lateral  acceleration  input  and  the  result  is  filtered 
with  a  second  order  high  pass  filter  and 
integrated  twice  to  get  the  lateral  position  of  the 
cabin.  After  multiplication  by  the  large  X-Y 
motion  system  transfer  function,  the  lateral 
position  is  obtained  and  differentiated  twice  to 
get  the  simulated  lateral  acceleration. 

Simulated  lateral  accelerations  from  the  large 
X-Y  motion  system  and  the  6  DOF  motion 
system  are  summed  and  compared  to  the  lateral 
"i';:c-;ioration  input.  Gain  and  time  constants  of 
iii'  j;  pa  and  low  pass  filters  are  adjusted  to  get 
;  ',rn.oo!h  acceleration  transition  between  the 


large  X-Y  motion  system  and  the  6  DOF  motion 
system  and  to  maintain  the  tilt  rates  below  the 
human  threshold  of  perception. 

Using  the  simulation  model,  motion  system 
excursion,  velocity  and  acceleration  envelopes 
have  been  computed  for  lane  change,  step 
steering  and  emergency  braking.  Results  of  the 
simulation  for  a  lane  change  are  given  in 
Figure  3.  This  shows  a  fidelity  factor  of  0.7. 
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Figure  3  -  Simulated  Lane  Change  Response 

Large  X-Y  Motion  System 

The  main  difficulty  is  to  meet  large 
excursions,  high  velocities  and  low  acceleration 


noise  levels.  The  acceleration  noise  mainly 
comes  from  drive  vibrations  transmitted  by  the 
mechanical  structure  and  turnaround  bumps  due 
to  Coulomb  friction  and  backlash  in  the  drive  and 
carriage  systems.  For  the  drive  system,  the  use 
of  hydraulic  or  electric  motors  with  rack  and 
pinions  or  wire  cables  has  been  eliminated  since 
they  lead  to  friction,  backlash  and  vibration 
problems.  The  use  of  a  direct  linear  acting  device 
has  been  preferred  with  the  choice  of  either  a 
linear  electric  motor  or  a  hydraulic  actuator.  The 
latter  has  been  selected  because  it  is  a  proven 
technology,  used  on  6  DOF  motion  systems  for 
flight  simulators. 

The  hydraulic  actuators  are  double-acting 
equal  area  cylinders  fitted  v^ith  hydrostatic 
bearings  for  zero  Coulomb  friction.  One  actuator 
is  used  for  the  lateral  motion  drive  and  two 
identical  actuators  working  in  parallel  are  used 
for  the  longitudinal  motion  drive. 

The  guidance  system  consists  of  a  lateral  (Y) 
carriage  and  a  longitudinal  (X)  carriage  sliding  on 
one  another.  In  order  to  get  a  coulomb  friction  as 
low  as  possible,  the  X-Y  motion  system  is  guided 
by  means  of  hydrostatic  bearings. 

The  lateral  carriage  is  equipped  with  three 
double-acting  hydrostatic  bearings  that  are  fitted 
under  the  triangular  base  of  the  6  DOF  motion 
platform  to  support  vertical  compression  and 
extension  forces,  and  with  two  identical 
hydrostatic  bearings  that  are  fitted  on  one  side 
of  the  base  to  support  longitudinal  forces. 

The  longitudinal  cainage  beam  structure  is 
equipped  with  6  double-acting  fiydrostatic 
bearings  to  support  vertical  forces  and  3 
double-acting  hydrostatic  bearings  to  support 
lateral  forces. 


6  DOF  Motion  System 

The  6  DOF  motion  system  is  identical  to  the 
system  used  on  commercial  aircraft  flight 
simulators  except  for  the  geometry  which  has 
been  modified  to  get  ±  30  degrees  usable 
cmgular  cACursicr.  ir,  pitch  end  roll.  This  system 
incorporates  hydrostatic  actuators,  ultrasonic 
position  transducers  and  a  digital  servocontrol 
system  vyith  force  feedback. 


Vibration  Platform 

The  vibration  platform  has  6  degrees  of 
freedom  and  it  is  used  to  reproduce  vibrations 
from  3  Hz  to  30  Hz.  This  platform  is  of  the  same 
design  as  those  used  on  helicopter  flight 
simulators  and  it  can  generate  accelerations  up 
to  ±  1 .5  Q.  The  vibration  platform  is  fitted  inside 
the  motion  platform  frame  and  it  supports  only 
the  car  structure.  This  solution  avoids  vibration 
of  the  display  system  at  high  frequency. 

DISPLA.Y  SYSTEM 

The  display  system  comprises  a  collimated 
wide  angle  display  system  for  the  view  through 
the  front  windows  of  the  car  and  a  real  image 
projection  system  for  the  rear  view  mirrors.  The 
ccrnplete  display  system  is  contained  in  a 
light-tight  enclosure  and  its  general  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Figure  4. 


Figure  4  -  Display  System  General  Arrangement 


Collimated  Wide  Angle  Display  System 

The  system  gives  a  continuous  panoramic 
field  of  view  of  180°  horizontal  by  40°  vertical 
and  has  a  resolution  better  than  3  0  arc  minutes. 

The  visual  scene  displayed  is  produced  by 
three  CGI  channels.  Each  channel  drives  a  high 
brightness  CRT  projector  mounted  above  the  car 
shell  on  a  rigid  gantry.  The  projectors  produce 
images  on  a  sph'Tical  projection  screen  fitted 
above  the  car's  front  windows.  The  images  of 
each  '^'Sua*  channpl  are  raiefiillv  alioned  arid 
matched  to  produce  a  continuous  scene  on  the 
projection  screen  which  is  viewed  by  the  driver 
via  a  wrap-aiound  spherical  concave  mirror. 


The  mirror  is  so  positioned  in  relation  to  the 
screen  that  a  collimated  image  can  be  seen  by 
the  driver.  In  comparison  with  a  real  image 
projected  onto  a  dome  screen,  the  collimated 
image  recreates  the  time  needed  for  the  eyes  to 
accommodate  from  an  object  at  infinity  to  the 
dashboard,  and  it  also  gives  the  driver  the  feeling 
of  being  immersed  in  the  visual  scene. 

Rear  Mirrors  Display  System 

This  system  comprises  a  flat  screen  located 
behind  the  car  and  two  projectors  mounted 
above  the  car  structure  and  under  the  rigid 
gantry  that  supports  the  three  projectors  of  the 
collimated  display  system.  The  two  projectors 
correspond  to  left  hand  and  center  rear  view 
mirrors.  The  projectors  used  are  commercial 
video  projectors  since  edge  matching  and  high 
brightness  are  not  needed. 

COMPUTING  CENTER 

The  simulator  is  designed  to  perform  studies 
on  driver  reactions,  and  on  vehicle  and  road 
environment  designs.  These  studies  require 
multiple  experiments  that  must  be  prepared, 
performed  and  analysed. 

The  preparation  phase  consists  of  the 
assembly  of  the  different  data  necessary  to 
define  the  experiment  i.e.  the  vehicle  dynamic 
model,  the  visual  database,  the  scenario,  and  the 
informations  to  be  recorded  during  the  real-time 
execution  of  the  experiment.  Once  the 
experiment  has  been  performed  on  the  real-time 
simulator,  the  recordings  must  be  checked  and 
analysed. 

Because  the  preparation  and  analysis  phases 
take  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  be  performed, 
and  because  three  different  users  can  be 
working  simultaneously,  the  simulation  center 
houses  two  different  systems  as  shown  in 
Figure  5  ; 

-  The  real-time  simulator  dedicated  to  the 
execution  of  experiments.  This  system  can 
only  be  used  by  one  user  at  a  time, 

-  The  support  system  dedicated  to  the 
preparation  and  analysis  phases  where  the 
d iree  different  users  can  work  simultaneously 
li  ,iru|  secure  software  environment. 


Figure  5-  Computing  Center  Architecture 


Exchange  of  data  between  the  two  systems 
is  operated  through  the  control  of  the 
administrator  by  using  a  magneto-optical  disc 
device. 

Real-Time  Computing  Center 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
SARA  simulator  is  to  be  a  research  simulator. 
This  means  that  its  structure  must  be  sufficiently 
evolutive  to  allow  future  upgradings. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  computing  facility 
comprises  a  host  computer  dedicated  to  the 
standard  simulation  software  (considered  as  the 
basic  system  software  insofar  as  it  should  not 
support  major  evolutions)  and  an  associated 
computer,  called  "model  computer",  housing  the 
vehicle  dynamic  model  software  (considered  as 
the  applicative  software  insofar  as  it  will  support 
continuous  improvements). 

1)  Host  Computer.  Its  functions  are: 

-  The  real-time  monitoring  of  the  simulator. 
This  function  is  dedicated  to  the 
management  of  the  different  software 
modules  running  on  the  computer,  and  to 
the  correct  synchronization  of  subsystems 
such  as  visual  system,  motion  system, 
control  loading  system,  model  computer 
and  operating  station  during  the  simulation 


cycle.  It  also  manages  the  input/output  data 
flow  between  the  host  computer  and  the 
subsystems, 

-  The  simulation  of  the  environment  that 
generates  all  the  data  required  by  each 
subsystem.  It  provides  the  visual  system 
with  the  visibility  conditions  and  the 
position  of  the  observer  and  of  the  different 
moving  objects.  It  also  provides  the  sound 
system  with  the  sound  parameters 
corresponding  to  the  environment  and  the 
driver's  actions.  One  of  the  main  simulation 
functions  of  the  host  computer  lies  in  the 
motion  system  control  software  which 
takes  into  account  a  large  range  of 
parameters  (driver's  actions,  vehicle 
characteristics,  driving  database 
informations),  in  order  to  compute  those 
commands  most  adapted  to  reacfiing  the 
actual  motion  cue.  This  control  softv^are 
can  be  adapted  according  to  each 
manoeuver  characteristic  by  simply 
modulating  the  control  of  each  degree  of 
freedom  available  on  the  motion  sys'.em. 
The  modulation  algorithm  is  predefined  by 
the  user  when  preparing  the  experiment, 

-  The  scenario  management  that  manages  the 
experiment  conditions  (vehicle  paths, 
meteorological  conditions,  animations,  data 
to  be  recorded)  which  have  been  set  up 
during  the  experiment  preparation.  Note 
that  experiment  execution  is  controlled 
through  the  operating  station  where  most  of 
the  information  can  be  displayed. 

2)  Model  Computer.  This  computer  houses  the 
dynamic  vehicle  model.  It  provides  the  host 
computer  (through  a  reflective  memory)  with 
the  parameters  necessary  to  compute  the 
complete  environment  and  perception  cues. 
A  user-friendly  Model  Generator,  allowing 
description  and  modelling  of  a  vehicle  with 
the  precision  needed  by  engineers  v,ihilst 
remaining  acceptable  for  real  time  simulation, 
is  used  to  generate  the  code  that  will  be  run 
by  the  model  computer.  This  software  will 
allow  the  description  ana  the  simulation  or 
ariy  kind  of  rigid  or  flexible  constrained 
multibody  system  on  which  a  set  of  complex 
subsystems  acts.  These  subsystems  will  be 
real  or  modelled  devices  of  any  kind 


(mechanical,  hydraulic,  electric,  electronic, 
etc.). 

Support  System 

As  discussed  earlier  this  development  facility 
is  a  multi-user  device.  For  this  reason,  the 
system  is  based  on  a  secure  B1  environment. 
Three  identical  configurations  are  provided.  They 
all  include  the  software  tools  necessary  to 
perform  the  development  of  the  experiments  and 
the  analysis  of  the  recordings.  Main  development 
tools  are; 

1)  Database  Creation  Tool  which  allows  the 
creation  of  the  environment  database  used  by 
different  subsystems  of  the  simulator. 
Starting  from  a  unique  model  of  the 
environment,  this  tool  generates  four  distinct 
and  coherent  databases: 

-  the  visual  database  used  the  image 
generator  to  compute  the  visual  scene, 

-  the  sound  database  used  by  the  sound 
system  to  generate  the  correlated  noises, 

•  the  driving  database  used  by  the  host 
computer  to  determine  the  data  to  be  used 
by  the  vehie'e  dynamic  model  (charateristics 
of  the  terrain)  and  the  motion  system 
control  software, 

-  the  operating  station  database  used  to 
display  the  map  of  the  database  (control  of 
the  experiment), 

2)  Scenario  Creation/Modification  Tool  which 
defines  all  the  events  that  will  occur  during 
the  experiment,  i.e.  moving  vehicle  path, 
correlations  between  the  moving  object 
attitude  and  the  environment  (driver, 
database,  etc  ),  animations  (level  crossing, 
lights,  etc  ),  evolution  of  visibility  conditions 
(fog,  light  sources,  etc  ),  data  to  be  recorded 
during  the  experiment,  etc., 

3)  Motion  Control  Softyv/are  Tool  which 
identifies  the  required  algorithms  to  be  used 
during  ihe  ledi-hiiitj  eAperirrtcrit .  It  provides 
the  user  with  all  the  information  and 
parameters  to  be  set  up  in  the  motion  control 
software,  in  order  to  get  'the  optimum 
response  of  the  motion  system.  The  adequate 


motion  algorithms  are  then  pre-programmed 
and  evaluated  before  the  experiment  is 
performed, 

4)  Recording  Analysis  Tool  that  analyses  the 
data  recorded  on  the  support  system  after 
the  experiment  has  been  performed  on  the 
real-time  simulator.  The  replay  function 
makes  it  possible  to  repeat  the  experiment  by 
using  the  parameters  recorded  during  the 
real-time  experiment  (driver's  commands  for 
instance).  It  is  then  possible  to  analyse  the 
results  by  means  of  general  purpose  tools 
making  it  possible  to  select  and  sort  the 
required  data. 

CONCLUSION 

Those  designing  and  utilizing  simulators  must 
be  constantly  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
transposing  studies  carried  out  on  a  simulator  to 
the  real  world,  validating  models  and  justifying 
the  compromises  which  must  be  made 
concerning  simulation  itself. 

Applications  of  simulation  to  motor  vehicles 
can  in  this  respect  benefit  from  the  long 


experience  which  the  aeronautical  world  has 
accumulated.  This  field  is,  however,  extremely 
specialized  and  it  appears  difficult  to  transfer 
existing  simulation  techniques  as  they  stand. 
Each  design  has  an  innovative  function. 

The  SARA  simulator  confirms  this  rule  and  it 
is  a  high  technical  challenge.  Most  of  its 
subsystems  use  the  most  advanced  technology. 
The  motion  system  and  its  control  software,  the 
visual  and  display  system,  the  software 
architecture  will  make  SARA  a  unique  research 
facility. 

SARA  is  also  the  opportunity  to  introduce  in 
the  scope  of  simulation  some  less  demanding 
activities  such  as  road  engineering  in  order  to 
validate  the  design  of  critical  sites  without  heavy 
investments. 

Motion  simulation  of  other  vehicles  (for 
instance  helicopters)  should  benefit  from  this 
unique  motion  system  technology  which  will 
allow  the  improvement  of  motion  cueing 
simulation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Previous  papers  have  explored  the  concept  of  cognitive  fidelity  and  its  application  to  training  in  deci¬ 
sion-making  skills.  These  papers  have  described  the  concept  of  cognitive  fidelity  and  its  value  in 
ensuring  the  realism  of  information  as  an  essential  factor  in  decision-making  training.  Devices  designed 
for  high  cognitive  fidelity  would  provide  a  user  with  highly  realistic  information,  but  might  not  require 
a  physical  environment  of  corresponding  realism. 

This  paper  reports  on  the  design  and  development  of  a  device  for  training  the  troubleshooting  of  an 
aircraft  fuel  system.  The  paper's  initial  focus  is  on  the  design  choices  made  to  ensure  that  cognitive 
fidelity  remained  high  under  conditions  which  sharply  constrained  physical  fidelity.  The  paper  shows 
how  the  functional  requirements  of  specific  training  objectives  were  used  as  a  basis  for  design  specifi¬ 
cations. 

The  development  of  the  troubleshooting  trainer  is  described,  identifying  the  key  design  choices,  and 
the  way  in  which  cognitive  fidelity  was  used  as  the  basis  for  selecting  between  specific  design  alterna¬ 
tives.  Specific  features  examined  include  simulation  of  test  procedures,  simulation  of  related  systems, 
and  tra'nee  interface. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Training  environments  employing  simulation 
traditionally  have  been  made  as  realistic  as 
technology  would  allow,  with  designers  taking 
every  opportunity  to  add  any  feature  of  the 
task  environment  which  could  be  represented. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  approach  is  inargu- 
able,  and  for  jobs  in  which  the  consequences  of 
a  mistake  are  high,  it  clearly  makes  sense  to 
allow  .students  to  master  component  skills  in 
safe  environments  before  applying  those  skills 
where  their  correct  performance  is  critical. 
What  often  has  been  in  question  is  the  cost  of 
realism,  and  how  this  realism  should  be  mea* 
sured. 

This  paper  describes  the  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  simulation-based  training  environ¬ 
ment  where  training  is  administered  over  a 
wide  geographic  range,  and  where  cost  consid¬ 
erations  demanded  effective  use  of  an  installed 
hardware  base.  The  nature  of  the  task  and  the 
stringency  of  the  constraints  forced  tne  design 
team  to  achieve  a  very  clear  focus  on  training 
goals  and  resulting  design  criteria.  The  result¬ 
ing  product  provides  an  information-rich  envi¬ 
ronment  by  means  of  fully  functional  simulation 
to  achieve  highly  effective  training  at  a  control¬ 
led  cost. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  FIDELITY 

The  most  common  dimension  for  measuring 
"realism"  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  physi¬ 
cal  environment  of  the  job  is  represented.  The 
importance  of  physical  fidelity  grew  from  an 
"identical  elements*  theory  of  transfer  that  is 
nearly  a  century  old  (Thorndike,  E.L.  and  Wood¬ 
ward,  R.S.,  1901).  Adoption  of  this  theory 
caused  simulation  and  training  engineers  to 
focus  on  maximizing  tne  number  or  cnarac- 
teristics  of  the  training  environment  that  match 
those  of  the  job  environment.  This  approach 
has  been  used  extensively  in  simulation  for 
flight  crew  training,  and  has  been  beneficial. 


proving  to  be  both  practical  and  effective  as 
guidance  for  simulator  design.  However,  the 
elements  which  have  been  made  identical  are 
nearly  always  defined  in  physical  terms,  leading 
to  elaborate  installations  and  mathematical 
modeling  which  extends  beyond  perceptible 
limits. 

Fidelity,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has  been  under  scruti¬ 
ny  in  the  technical  literature  for  many  years.  In 
1 980,  D.R.  Farrow  surveyed  the  then-available 
literature  in  a  presentation  to  the  Society  for 
Applied  Learning  Technology  (SALT)  confer¬ 
ence  of  that  year.  In  this  paper,  he  noted  that 
some  writers  had  begun  to  consider  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fidelity  along  some  dimensions  when 
high  realism  in  irrelevant  areas  might  actually 
detract  from  learning. 

The  preeminence  of  physical  fidelity  was  entire¬ 
ly  appropriate  as  long  as  psychomotor  skills 
were  the  major  training  requirement.  It  is  still 
highly  appropriate,  in  many  cases.  When  the 
desired  trained  behavior  is  to  coordinate  the 
manipulation  of  flight  controls  with  cues  re¬ 
ceived  from  visual  and  instrument  displays  -  in 
other  words,  basic  airplane  handling  skills  -  it 
makes  perfect  sense  to  strive  for  a  simulated 
environment  where  these  cues  are  made  to  re¬ 
semble  the  cues  available  in  actual  flight. 
Physical  stimuli  elicit  the  onset  of  controlling 
actions,  and  provide  data  for  the  evaluation  and 
modification  of  the  action  or  initiation  of  subse¬ 
quent  action.  Manual  control  of  the  aircraft  can 
be  seen  as  a  continuous  series  of  approxima¬ 
tions  and  corrections  in  response  to  physical 
feedback  from  the  environment.  The  more 
accurately  the  physical  environment  is  simu¬ 
lated,  the  more  accurate  the  feedback,  and 
hence  the  more  representative  the  task  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Tne  training  of  maintenance  tecnnicians  focus¬ 
es  on  an  entirely  different  skill  set.  While  psy¬ 
chomotor  skills  are  important,  the  major  train¬ 
ing  requirement  is  cognitive.  Fault  isolation,  or 
troubleshooting,  is  a  problem-solving  task. 
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making  use  of  highly  detailed  information  on 
the  state  of  the  system  being  maintained.  A 
prior  paper  made  the  point  that  problem-solving 
behavior  improves  as  the  range  of  information 
and  techniques  available  to  the  technician  in¬ 
creases  through  experience  (Bresee  and 
Greenlaw,  1992).  Training  provides  synthetic 
experience,  and  the  appropriate  training  envi¬ 
ronment  increases  its  effectiveness. 

While  psychomotor  training  requires  fidelity  of 
physical  stimuli,  decision-making  training  re¬ 
quires  fidelity  of  information.  The  ’erm  cogni¬ 
tive  fidelity  has  come  to  be  used  for  this  dimen¬ 
sion.  Cognitive  fidelity  is  taken  to  mean  the 
realism  of  information  content,  presentation, 
and  management  options  that  is  present  in  a 
simulated  task  environment.  This  topic  was 
explored  in  a  previous  publication  (Bresee,  J. 
and  Naber,  M.  1991),  where  the  training  re¬ 
quirements  of  tactical  decision  making  tasks 
were  examined.  Here,  a  decision  was  describ¬ 
ed  as  a  choice  to  be  made  that  is  not  dictated 
by  a  procedure.  These  relatively  unconstrained 
choices  are  guided  by  heuristics  which  are 
formed  from  fundamental  principles,  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  results  of  practice.  For  this  practice 
to  be  effective,  and  for  the  resulting  skills  to 
reliably  transfer  to  the  job  environment,  cogni¬ 
tive  fidelity  must  be  high. 

it  has  been  argued  that  decision  making,  espe¬ 
cially  in  team  environments,  is  more  or  less 
effective  to  the  extent  that  a  common  mental 
model  of  the  task  environment  is  shared  by 
members  of  the  team  (Cannon-Bowers,  Salas 
and  Baker,  1991).  This  same  point  of  view 
was  advocated  by  Judith  Orasanu  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Airline  Transport  Association  sympo¬ 
sium  on  aircrew  training  in  September  of  1 992. 
In  her  presentation,  Orasanu  advocated  the 
building  of  shared  mental  models  as  the  precur¬ 
sor  for  cockpit  crew  problem-solving  tasks. 
She  cited  communication  of  accurate,  realistic 
information  about  the  problem  situation  as  the 
critical  element  in  building  these  shared  mental 
models  through  which  problem-solving  heur¬ 
istics  were  applied.  Both  researchers  would 
seem  to  support  an  emphasis  on  high  cognitive 
fideiiiy  as  a  luuituoitun  lor  oCCurota  and  useful 
mental  models. 

When  cognitive  fidelity  is  maximized,  it  does 
not  always  follow  that  physical  fidelity  is  also 


high.  Part  task  trainers  optimized  for  decision 
training  have  been  successful  in  fulfilling  their 
mission  without  fiigh  physical  fidelity  m  every 
aspect  of  their  design.  This  can  be  illustrated 
by  examining  the  aspects  of  fidelity  included  in 
training  devices  which  have  been  designed  for 
training  tactical  skills.  These  are  decision  mak¬ 
ing  skills,  and  are  improved  through  practice  in 
handling  information  of  the  nature  and  quality 
of  that  received  in  an  operational  setting.  This 
has  some  similarity  to  maintenance  trouble¬ 
shooting  behavior.  In  both  cases,  trainees 
must  learn  what  information  to  select,  as  well 
as  how  to  act  upon  it. 


DESIGN  EXAMPLE:  A  FUEL  SYSTEM 
SIMULATOR  FOR 
TROUBLESHOOTING  TRAINING 

The  design  process  followed  for  an  aircraft 
maintenance  training  system  provides  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  optimizing  cognitive  fidelity  increas¬ 
es  the  effectiveness  of  decision-making  training 
aids.  In  this  case,  the  training  requirement 
grew  out  of  maintenance  upeiations  for  an 
older  aircraft,  where  the  organization  was  los¬ 
ing  troubleshooting  expertise  through  retire¬ 
ment.  Developed  for  the  DC-8  fuel  system, 
this  trainer  was  designed  to  provide  mainte¬ 
nance  trainees  with  troubleshooting  expertise 
through  practice  on  simulated  equipment.  This 
trainer  has  also  been  put  to  use,  providing 
training  and  job  support  for  maintenance  tech¬ 
nicians  for  over  a  year.  It  is  considered  suc¬ 
cessful  by  its  users,  having  proved  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  supporting  classroom  training,  individ¬ 
ualized  practice,  and  support  for  actual  flight 
line  troubleshooting. 

The  training  requirements  driving  the  design  of 
this  device  were  clearly  cognitive  from  the  first. 
Providing  accurate  information  in  a  realistic 
manner  was  accepted  as  a  design  goal  from 
the  first.  However,  operational  constraints 
were  aiso  operating  in  that  the  user  had  a  geo¬ 
graphically  wide-spread  student  population,  and 
an  installed  base  of  hardware  whose  use  was 
desirable.  If  possible,  the  trainer  should  func- 
ticn  cn  a  DOS-compat'hle  computer  with  an 
80286  CPU  chip.  This  made  it  clear  that  ex¬ 
tensive  hardware  simulation  requirements 
would  be  difficult  at  best  to  implement.  The 
discussions  quickly  focused  on  isolating  the 


fidelity  requirements  which  could  be  relaxed, 
and  those  that  must  remain  stringent. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  every  design  consid¬ 
eration  could  be  subordinated  to  the  providing 
of  information  for  the  troubleshooting  process. 
During  troubleshooting,  infoimation  is  gathered 
from  instruments  and  other  data-delivering 
devices,  but  also  from  the  physical  condition  of 
the  system  itself.  This  is  also  impacted  by  stu¬ 
dent  entry  level.  If  a  component  or  system  is 
unfamiliar,  its  physical  status  will  not  be  readily 
perceived,  and  this  itself  becomes  a  training  re¬ 
quirement.  Entry  level  emerged  as  a  key  factor 
in  making  specific  trade-offs  between  physical 
and  cognitive  fidelity  factors. 

As  design  discussions  continued,  the  team  was 
able  to  abstract  an  engineering  rule-of-thumb 
for  design  with  respect  to  physical  and  cogni¬ 
tive  fidelity  requirements:  The  importance  of 
specific  physical  fidelity  is  reduced  when  com¬ 
ponents  and  tasks  are  familiar.  Once  the  form 
of  a  control  or  display  has  been  learned  through 
repeated  use,  unless  its  exact  form  and  func¬ 
tion  is  task-critical,  it  is  tio  longer  Cognitively 
relevant  (salient)  and  need  not  be  represented 
with  high  physical  fidelity.  However,  when 
items  of  equipment  -  or  displays  on  familiar 
equipment  -  are  unfamiliar,  their  exact  form  and 
function  are  cognitively  new,  and  physical 
fidelity  becomes  impo.tant  as  a  component  of 
cognitive  fidelity. 

The  team  also  considered  the  physical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  information  acquisition  and 
management  tasks  that  comprise  DC-8  fuel 
system  troubleshooting.  These  tasks  are  per¬ 
formed  within  the  cockpit  environment,  using 
the  fuel  panel  itself.  The  trainer  must  not  re¬ 
quire  the  student  to  operate  this  panel  differ¬ 
ently  than  that  of  the  aircraft;  otherwise,  false 
diagnostic  cues  rtiay  be  introduced.  This  line  of 
thought  gave  rise  to  another  cognitive  design 
rule  of  thumb:  Reductions  in  physical  fidelity 
cannot  add  distracting  difficulty  to  task  per¬ 
formance.  For  example,  choosing  to  represent 
the  fuel  quantity  gauges  as  a  CRT  graphic  can¬ 
not  result  in  providing  different  information 

ratA  rtf  taoU  fillii  ri  tKan  Ka 

shown  by  the  actual  aircraft  instrument. 

This  rule  of  thumb  was  found  to  have  a  corol¬ 
lary:  Limitations  on  physical  fidelity  must  not 


result  ill  excessively  modified  task  perfor¬ 
mance.  For  example,  a  CRT  representation  of 
the  fuel  control  panel  cannot  compress  or  alter 
the  spatial  relationship  of  components  to  the 
extent  that  actual  diagnostic  procedures  cannot 
be  authentically  performed. 

Here  again  are  the  four  rules  of  thumb  for  cog¬ 
nitive  design  that  have  been  discussed  tc  this 
point: 

1 .  The  importance  of  specific  physical 
fidelity  is  reduced  when  components 
and  tasks  are  familiar. 

2.  When  items  of  equipment  or  informa¬ 
tion  displays  are  unfamiliar  or  task 
critical,  physical  fidelity  becomes 
important  as  a  component  of  cognitive 
fidelity. 

3.  Reductions  in  physical  fidelity  cannot 
add  distracting  difficulty  to  task 
performance. 

4.  Limitations  on  physical  fidelity  must  not 
result  in  excessively  modified  task 
performance. 

These  four  statements  relate  the  need  -  or  lack 
of  need  -  for  physical  fidelity  to  cognitive 
training  requirements.  Further  reflection  upon 
the  nature  of  the  troubleshooting  training 
requirement  added  two  more  candidate  design 
rules: 

5.  Cognitive  fidelity  is  increased  when  all 
information  normally  available  (both 
necessary  and  extraneous)  during 
actual  operations  is  present  in  the 
training  environnient. 

6.  Cognitive  fidelity  is  increased  when  all 
control  options  and  actions  (both  rele¬ 
vant  and  irrelevant)  that  are  available 
during  actual  operations  aie  present  for 
training. 

As  the  trainer  design  process  continued,  these 
rijlpc  nf  thumb  r.rnved  inrrpasinnly  Fnr 

example,  it  was  quickly  established  that  all 
trainees  were  highly  familiar  with  the  cockpit 
layout  of  the  aircraft,  and  with  tfie  major  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  fuel  system.  The  four  principles 
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addressing  physical  fidelity  limitations  were 
completely  applicable.  A  two-dimensional 
graphic  representation  of  the  fuel  control  panel 
was  adopted.  The  circuit  breaker  pan;l,  of 
keen  interest  in  troubleshooting  tasks,  was 
considered  to  be  so  famiHar  that  only  reports  of 
its  condition  were  required.  The  team  elected 
to  use  a  pop-up  wmJovi/  showing  the  condition 
of  any  individual  circuit  breaker  upon  query. 

Schematic-like  maps  were  used  for  the  large 
components  (tanks,  pump:,,  lines)  for  trouble¬ 
shooting  tasks.  However,  the  customer  in- 
forr.ied  the  team  that  not  all  students  under¬ 
stood  the  structure,  function,  operation  bnd 
control  of  all  pumps,  valves  and  sensors  in  the 
system.  Therefore,  some  preparatory  modules 
were  added  where  the  structu'c  and  function 
of  each  class  of  pump,  valve  and  sensor  was 
graphically  modeled.  Hero,  two-dimensional 
representat.ons  were  used  as  a  compromise. 
Higher  physical  fidelity  was  desired,  but  not 
considered  practical. 

Frame-oriented  comouter-basod  training  (CBT) 
is  often  used  for  improving  the  look  and  feel  of 
aircraft  maintenance  training.  The  customer 
had  originally  considered  this  approach.  How¬ 
ever,  the  essential  naiure  of  the  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  task  required  a  significantly  more  realistic 
approach  than  the  paginated  treatment  that 
CBT  often  applies  to  a  complex  process. 
Troubleshooting  is,  more  than  anything  else,  a 
classical  problem  solving  task.  The  trainer 
design  had  to  supp'  rt  the  basic  requirements 
for  solving  problems: 

Complete  information  regarding  the 

problem,  both  relevant  and  irrelevant. 

Unconstrained  choice  of  action  within 

the  domain  of  the  problem 

Accurate  and  appropriate  knowledge  of 

reruits. 

These  requirements  coincide  completely  wiih 
the  fifth  and  sixth  rules  of  thumb  mentioned 
above.  This  forced  the  design  team  to  use  a 
system  simulation.  CBT  developers  often  pro¬ 
duce  products  v.'hich  eppeer  :c  be  simulations 
in  that  trainees  interact  wiin  representations  of 
controls,  and  sen  changes  in  control  position  or 
system  state.  However,  in  many  of  these  pro¬ 


ducts,  the  student  may  not  deviate  from  the 
desired  "pathway*  of  control  actions.  These 
products  are  often  called  "path  simulations'  to 
distinguish  them  from  fully  modeled  "freeplay* 
simulations.  T uH  ana  complete  information 
about  any  system  fault  does  not  come  -  in  any 
cost  effective  manner  -  from  a  set  of  pre-pro¬ 
grammed  fault:!  and  fixed  diagnostic  paths,  it 
was  clear  that  only  a  fully  functional  system 
simulation  providing  a  freeplay  environment 
would  provide  the  necessary  cognitive  fidelity 
for  carrying  out  the  troubleshooting  task. 

The  resulting  design  was  a  system  simulation 
written  in  C  in  an  MS/DOS  environment  using 
an  EGA  graphics  interface.  This  resulted  in  a 
readily  transportable  product  useable  on  a  di¬ 
verse  installed  base  of  computat.onal  equip¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  this  product  was  useful  for 
more  than  only  training  tasks.  Because  this 
trainer  incorporates  a  full  freeplay  model  of  the 
fuel  system,  technicians  have  used  it  as  a  flight 
line  performance  support  system.  By  using  the 
instructor  mode  to  selectively  fail  system  com¬ 
ponents,  technicians  can  confirm  or  disprove  a 
tentative  diagnosis  of  an  ictual  operational 
pfoblern . 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  has  offered  some  concrete 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  cognitive  design 
principles  in  the  design  of  a  maintenance  train¬ 
ing  environment.  It  has  described  a  trainer 
designed  in  this  manner,  whose  employment  as 
an  interactive  job  aid  as  well  as  classroom 
training  device  shows  that  high  training  value 
can  be  attained  through  pari  task  trainers  with 
relatively  low  pfiysical  fidelity,  provided  that 
cognitive  fidelity  remains  high. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  F-16  C/D  Avionics  Intermediate  Shop  Maintenance  Procedures  Trainer  (AIS-MPT)  represents  a 
significant  advance  in  the  application  of  desktop  simulation  techniques  to  a  training  task  that  has  previously 
been  addressed  only  through  interactive  computer-based  training  (CBT).  In  order  to  meet  lequirements  for 
a  high-fidelity  simulation  of  the  AIS  computer  system  using  captured  operational  data,  the  simulator  was 
designed  using  a  digital  multimedia  representation  of  the  four  automatic  test  equipment  (ATE)  station  types 
that  is  controlled  by  a  simulation  execution  environment  written  in  Ada.  The  result  is  a  unique  combination 
of  real-time  simulation  programs  and  multimedia-based  "simware"  running  on  a  networked,  dual-CPU 
student  station,  and  providing  a  true  training  simulator  for  the  AIS  and  for  F-1  6  line  replaceable  units  (LRU). 

The  AIS-MPT  provides  the  training  environment  for  the  development  of  new  skills  in  the  operation, 
familiarization,  operational  cfieck-out,  fault  isolation  and  repair  of  AIS  ATE  and  LRUs  for  the  F-16  aircraft. 
The  system  provides  a  high-fidelity  simulation  of  the  AIS  computer  system,  including  a  very  detailed 
simulation  of  the  software  diagnostic  tools  tiseri  to  debug  complex  AIS  and  LRU  malfunctions,  and  a  low- 
fidelity  simulation,  using  digital  multimedia  images,  of  the  four  ATE  station  types  of  the  AIS.  The  simulator 
uses  actual  AIS  test  data,  obtained  by  using  a  data  capture  utility,  to  drive  a  simulation  of  the  test 
equipment  for  63  different  malfunctions  of  both  AIS  equipment  and  aircraft  LRUs.  In  addition,  a 
courseware  development  utility  provides  the  capability  to  create  and  modify  the  simulation  presented  at 
the  computer  bay  and  the  multimedia  simulation  without  having  to  modify  trainer  software. 

This  paper  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  AIS-MPT  software  design,  a  description  of  the  orchestration 
of  the  leal-time  simulation  software  and  the  .Tiultimedia  presentation  of  test  equipment,  and  an  example 
of  the  unique  development  of  "simware"  materials  that  define  student  exercises. 
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DESKTOP  SIMULATION  FOR  AVIONICS  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  F-16  Avionics  Inte'^mediate  Shop  (AIS) 
Maintenance  Procedures  Trainer  (MPT)  will  provide 
a  training  environment  for  the  development  of  new 
skills  in  the  operation,  fault  isolation,  and  repair  of 
AIS  automatic  test  equipment  (ATE)  and  F-16C/D 
aircraft  avionics  line  replaceable  units  (LRUs).  The 
trainer,  designed  to  teach  basic  (3-level)  and 
advanced  (7-level)  F-16  avionics  maintenance 
courses  to  300  350  students  per  vear,  presents 
exercises  based  on  data  captured  during  trouble¬ 
shooting  and  repair  activities  of  actual  malfunctions 
experienced  in  the  field.  This  data  provides  the 
baseline  for  a  full-fidelity  simulation  of  the  test 
station  computer  bay  and  the  ATLAS  test  language 


utilities.  Students  use  the  same  technical  order 
procedures  that  they  will  apply  in  the  field  to 
conduct  troubleshooting  and  repair  procedures 
using  the  test  bay  computer,  and  a  digital  video 
simulation  of  station  test  equipment  and  aircraft 
LRUs.  The  trainer  is  initially  supplied  with 
63exercises  based  on  malfunctions  that  require 
various  levels  of  complexity  in  terms  of  diagnostic 
procedure  and  provides  complete  "simware”  devel¬ 
opment  utilities  for  the  authoring  of  new  exercises. 
The  unique  combination  of  real-time  simulation 
programs  and  multimedia-based  simware  of  the 
AIS-MPT  provides  a  data-driven,  desxtop  simula¬ 
tion  for  a  training  task  previously  addressed  only 
by  computer-based  training  (CBT). 


Figure  1  System  Overview 


SYSTEM  OVERVIEW 


The  trainer,  shown  in  Figure  1 ,  consists  of  1  9 
IBM-AT  compatible  computer  systems,  including  a 
stand-alone,  dual-computer  courseware  develop¬ 
ment  station  (CDS)  and  a  local  area  network 
containing  an  instructor  station  (IS)  and  eight  dual¬ 
computer  student  stations  (SS).  At  each  SS,  the 
trainer  provides  the  student  with  a  simulation  of 
the  F-16C/D  AIS  ATE.  Four  ATE  station  types  are 
simulated:  the  computers  and  inertial  (Cl)  station 
(Figure  2),  the  displays  and  indicators  (Dl)  station, 
the  pneumatic  and  processors  (PP)  station,  and  the 
radio  frequency  (RF)  station.  All  stations  incorpo¬ 
rate  an  identical  computer  bay;  however,  each 
station  differs  in  the  ATLAS  lest  software  executed 
at  the  computer  bay,  the  test  equipment  mounted 
in  the  equipment  bays,  the  LRUs  tested  by  the 
station,  and  the  commot)  test  equipment  used  to 
isolate  test  station  faults. 

The  physical  and  optfruional  fidelity  of  the 
simulation  for  each  ATE  station  and  each  LRU 
varies  depending  on  the  stated  specification 
requirements,  in  simple  terms,  the  requirements 
are  that  the  ph'/sical  fidelity  of  the  simulated 


station  computer  bay  shall  be  "high"  and  the 
physical  fidelity  of  the  test  equipment  bay,  test 
accessory  equipment,  and  LRUs  shall  be  "low." 
Thus,  each  SS  provides  a  full-fidelity  physical 
mock-up  of  the  ATE  computer  bay;  and  a  multi- 
media  simulation  of  the  test  equipment  bay,  the 
LRUs,  and  common  test  equipment  is  provided 
through  the  display  of  photographic  images  on  a 
large  color  monitor.  At  the  simulated  computer 
bay,  the  student  interacts  with  the  equipment  and 
ATLAS  programs  using  the  keyboard  and  station 
control  panel  (SCP)  as  he  -would  at  the  actual 
stations.  At  the  image  monitor,  the  student  inter¬ 
acts  with  equipment  by  touching  the  surface  of  the 
monitor  while  viewing  equipment  photographs  and 
operator  menus.  The  operational  fidelity  of  the 
simulation  is  driven  by  a  requirement  to  provide 
training  exercises  for  the  repair  of  63  pre-clefined 
ATE  and  LRU  malfunctions.  During  each  exercise, 
the  student  has  the  "freeplay"  to  perform  mainte¬ 
nance  actions  that  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
ideal  troubleshooting  path.  However,  the  trainer 
does  monitor  student  performance  and  will  "freeze" 
the  exercise  when  the  student  has  significantly 
deviated  (as  defined  by  the  exercise  author)  from 
the  ideal  path. 


Figure  2  AIS  Cl  Statiori  Graphic 


AIS-MPT  SOFTWARE  DESIGN 


Overview 

Trainer  requirements  state  that  the  simulation 
of  ATLAS  program  execution  at  the  AIS  computer 
bay  shall  be  provided  through  the  replay  of  observ¬ 
able  data  captured  from  an  actual  ATE  computer 
bay.  In  addition,  a  courseware  developer  shall 
have  the  capability  to  modify  the  simulation  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  computer  bay  and  the  simulation 
presented  on  the  image  monitor  v«/ithout  having  to 
modify  trainer  software.  Thus,  the  software  at  the 
the  SS  has  been  designed  as  shown  in  Figure  3  to 
use  data  contained  in  disk  files  to  drive  the  simula¬ 
tion.  To  distinguish  between  trainer  functions 
provided  by  software  and  functions  provided  by 
data,  data  has  been  organized  into  "exercises"  and 
"simware."  Exercises  monitor  student  performance 
during  a  training  situation  and  provide  instructional 
feedback  to  the  student.  Simware  provides  a 
simulation  of  ATLAS  program  execution  at  the 
computer  bay  and  the  visual  simulation  of  LRUs 
and  test  equipment  on  the  image  monitor.  Sim¬ 
ware  includes  the  following  types  of  data: 


a.  ATLAS  test  language  simulation  authoring  files 
that  control  the  presentation  of  observables  at 
the  simulated  AIS  computer  bay.  These  files 
incorporate  captured  computer  bay  observable 
data  for  the  bay's  CRT  terminal,  printer,  and 
station  control  panel  (SCP). 

b.  Visual  simulation  authoring  files  that  control 
the  simulation  of  test  bay  equipment,  LRUs  and 
common  test  equipment  through  the  presenta 
tion  of  photographs/menus  on  the  image 
monitor. 

c.  Image  files  that  contain  a  digital  representation 
of  a  35mm  slide  or  a  motion  sequence. 

Courseware  Development  Station  (CDS) 

Ada  and  commercial  off-the-shelf  (COTS) 
software  at  the  CDS  as  shown  in  Figure  4  provide 
a  development  environment,  using  a  pull-down 
menu  interface,  that  allows  a  courseware  developer 
to  maintain  exercises  and  simware  to  keep  the 
trainer  concurrent  witft  the  F-16  AIS  ATE  and 
LRUs.  To  provide  a  development  environment  that 
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could  be  used  by  someone  with  little  programming 
experience,  three  authoring  systems  were  devel¬ 
oped;  an  Exercise  Authoring  System  (EAS),  an 
ATLAS  Simulation  Authoring  System  (ASAS),  and 
a  Visual  Simulation  Authoring  System  (VSAS). 

These  tools  are  described  as  follows: 

•  Exercise  Authoring  System  (EAS).  A  text 
editor  is  used  to  create  an  exercise  file  that 
initializes  the  simulation  and  defines  the  ideal 
troubleshooting  procedure.  Each  step  in  the 
procedure  "waits  for"  the  student  to  perform  a 
specific  maintenance  action  (e.g.,  run  an 
ATLAS  test,  reseat  a  circuit  card)  that  will 
transition  to  the  next  step.  In  each  step,  the 
author  can  test  student  actions  and  display 
instructional  feedback  messages.  A  compiler  is 
provided  that  checks  EAS  files  for  syntax 
errors  and  converts  the  file  iruo  an  efficient 
format  for  execution  at  a  student  station. 

•  ATLAS  Simulation  Authoring  System  (ASAS). 
A  text  editor  is  used  to  create  ASAS  files  that 
control  the  presentation  of  observables  at  the 
full-fideiity  conipuiei  bay.  Commands  allow 
the  author  to  display  text  on  the  terminal,  the 


printer,  and  the  SCP  display  in  response  to 
student  actions.  Input  processing  commands 
allow  the  author  to  easily  simulate  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  ATLAS  test  control  menus.  A 
compiler  is  provided  that  checks  ASAS  files  for 
syntax  errors  and  converts  the  file  into  an 
efficient  format  for  execution  at  a  student 
station.  To  automate  ASAS  development,  the 
CDS  provides  a  program  to  capture  observable 
data  from  an  AIS  station.  Capture  requires  the 
author  to  connect  cables  to  AIS  station  serial 
ports,  then  exercise  al!  ATLAS  functions  target¬ 
ed  for  simulation.  The  capture  program  stores 
data  being  transmitted  to  the  station  terminal 
and  station  control  panel  in  temporary  disk 
files.  After  capture  is  complete,  the  author 
executes  a  program  that  converts  the  captured 
data  files  into  ASAS  authoring  command  files. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  the  ASAS  author¬ 
ing  process  can  be  automated  by  the  capture 
software. 

•  Visual  Simulation  Authoring  System  (VSAS). 
A  text  editor  is  used  to  create  visual  authoring 
files  that  control  the  presentation  of  images 
and  menus  on  the  image  monitor.  Commands 
allow  the  author  to  define  pull-down  menus. 


Figure  4  Courseware  Development  Station  Software 
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define  active  touch  areas,  and  display  menus/ 
images  in  response  to  student  actions.  A  compiler 
is  provided  that  checks  the  VSAS  files  for  syntax 
errors  and  converts  the  file  into  an  efficient  format 
for  execution  at  a  student  station.  In  support  of 
VSAS  development,  the  CDS  provides  the  capabili¬ 
ty  to  digitize  35mm  slides  and  motion  sequences 
stored  on  SVHS  tape.  A  COTS  program  is  used  to 
convert  slides  to  image  files  and  then  edit  the 
image  files.  Edit  capabilities  include  cut/paste  from 
multiple  images,  sharpening,  blurring,  color  chang¬ 
es,  and  text  overlays. 

The  application  of  these  tools  to  the  authoring 
of  exercises,  and  of  ATLAS  and  visual  simware  to 
the  creation  of  new  training  scenarios,  is  described 
below. 

Student  Station  (SS) 

Software  at  the  SS,  illustrated  in  Figures  5  and 
6,  executes  on  tv./o  different  computers  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  simulation  of  the  ATLAS  operating  system 
and  an  execution  environment  for  simware  and 
exercises.  The  piimaiy  SS  computer,  tlte  control 
computer,  executes  Ada  code  and  serves  as  an 


interpreter  for  EAS  and  ASAS  files.  The  secondary 
SS  computer,  the  graphics  computer,  executes  'C' 
code  and  serves  as  interpreter  for  VSAS  files. 
Intel's  Digital  Video  Interactive  {DVD®  hardware/ 
software  is  used  to  present  images  and  motion 
sequences  for  a  real-time  simulation. 

Although  the  ASAS  and  VSAS  files  are  execut¬ 
ed  on  separate  computer  systems,  the  simulation 
must  perform  as  an  integrated  system.  Student 
actions  on  the  image  monitor  directly  affect  ATLAS 
program  execution.  Likewise,  ATLAS  test  execu¬ 
tion  has  a  direct  effect  on  image  monitor  displays. 
In  addition,  the  EAS  needs  access  to  ASAS  and 
VSAS  execution  to  mmnitor  student  actions.  Thus, 
the  authoring  systems  use  a  common  pool  of 
variables  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  common  variable  pool  and  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  IS  are  implemented  using  a  COTS 
peer-to-peer  network. 

Instructor  Station  (IS) 

Ada  software  at  the  IS,  shown  in  Figure  7, 
provides  database  maintenance  functions  and  a 
student  station  monitor/control  environment  using 


Figure  6  Student  Station  Control  Software 
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3  pull-down  menu  interface.  To  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  student  curriculum,  a  lesson  database  is 
maintained  at  the  IS.  Lessons  specify  up  to  five 
exercises  that  a  student  will  perform  during  a  day 
of  trainer  use.  In  the  student  database,  students 
are  organized  into  classes  and  assigned  an  identifi¬ 
cation  number.  At  the  start  of  each  day,  an 
instructor  assigns  each  student  a  lesson  at  the  IS. 
At  the  SS,  a  student  logs  into  the  trainer  with  his 
identification  number  and  the  trainer  presents  the 
assigned  lesson  to  the  student. 

Associated  with  each  lesson  conducted  at  the 
student  station  is  an  activity  log.  Student  mainte¬ 
nance  actions  and  exercise  step  events  are  record¬ 
ed  in  the  log  to  assist  the  instructor  during  student 
evaluation.  From  the  IS,  the  instructor  can  browse 
through  an  active  log  for  any  of  the  eight  student 
stations.  After  lesson  completion,  logs  are  ar¬ 
chived  in  the  student  database  to  provide  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  student  performance.  The  IS  also 
provides  the  instructor  with  a  display  indicating  the 
status  at  all  eight  student  stations.  Status  includes 
station  state  (e.g.,  idle,  freeze),  and  a  performance 
summary  for  each  student  (e.g.,  time  in  exercise, 
number  of  errors). 

SOFTWARE-SIMWARE  INTERACTION 

Software  at  the  SS  is  hosted  on  two  computers 
that  work  together  as  an  integrated  system  to 
provide  a  simulation  of  AIS  equipment  operation. 
The  computers  communicate  using  the  local  area 
network  system  to  send  and  receive  messages  in 
real  time.  The  SS  control  computer  is  connected 
to  the  simulated  AIS  operator's  terminal,  SCP,  and 
printer.  The  control  computer  executes  software 
written  in  Ada  that. 

(1)  provides  the  student  with  a  simulation  of  the 
computer  bay  ATLAS  operating  system  at  the 
terminal, 

(2)  presents  an  ATLAS  program  execution  simula¬ 
tion  on  the  terminal,  SCP,  and  printer  con¬ 
trolled  by  ASAS  authoring  files,  and 

(3)  monitors  student  performance  in  accordance 
with  EAS  authoring  files. 

The  SS  graphics  computer  uses  DVI®  hardware/ 
software  to  present  images  and  motion  sequences 
of  aircraft  LRUs  and  AIS  equipment  items  on  a  20- 


inch  monitor  with  touch  screen.  The  grapfiics 
computer  executes  software  written  in  'C'  that: 

(1)  provides  a  trainer-unique  user  interface  for 

students/instructors,  and 

(2)  presents  the  visual  simulation  controlled  by 

VSAS  authoring  files. 

Presentation  of  student  exercises  requires  the 
current  revision  of  exercise  and  simware  authoring 
files  to  reside  at  each  SS.  When  a  student  logs  in 
at  a  SS,  the  IS  downloads  a  message  defining  the 
student's  assigned  lesson,  and  the  first  specified 
EAS  file  is  executed  by  the  control  computer.  File 
commands  initialize  the  simulation  by  specifying 
the  AIS  station  and  equipment  malfunction  to  be 
simulated.  EAS  execution  then  proceeds  to  the 
first  exercise  step  and  waits  for  the  student  to 
perform  the  required  maintenance  action.  The  AIS 
computer  bay  simulation  begins  by  presenting  the 
student  with  the  ATLAS  operating  system  prompt 
on  the  AIS  operator's  P-10  terminal.  When  the 
student  enters  an  "EXECUTE"  command,  the 
appropriate  ASAS  authoring  file  is  executed  on  the 
control  computer  to  simulate  ATLAS  program 
execution.  The  control  computer  is  able  to  execute 
EAS  and  ASAS  files  in  parallel  using  Ada's  tasking 
capabilities. 

After  the  EAS  file  has  initialized  the  simulation, 
the  control  computer  signals  the  graphics  computer 
to  begin  the  visual  simulation.  The  visual  simula¬ 
tion  begins  by  executing  the  main  VSAS  file  for  the 
soecified  station.  Visual  simulations  always  begin 
with  an  image  of  the  entire  station  equipment  bay 
displayed  on  the  monitor.  The  student  selects  a 
piece  of  equipment  to  manipulate  by  touching  it. 
Equipment  can  be  extended  from  the  bay,  covers 
can  be  removed,  and  internal  components  can  be 
adjusted,  reseated,  substituted  and  replaced. 

Although  the  ASAS  and  VSAS  files  are  execut¬ 
ed  on  separate  computers,  the  simulation  performs 
as  an  integrated  system.  Student  actions  on  the 
image  monitor  directly  affect  ATLAS  program 
execution.  Likewise,  ATLAS  test  execution  has  a 
direct  effect  on  image  monitor  displays.  Together, 
the  two  coordinated  presentations  provide  a  full- 
iiueiiiy  sii I luid Liui I  Oi  iiic  ^lo  computer  bay,  and  a 
digital  multimedia  simulation  of  aircraft  LRUs  and 
AIS  station  equipment. 
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SIMWARE  DEVELOPMENT 


An  important  characteristic  of  the  AIS-MPT  is 
the  inherent  capability  to  add  new  training 
scenarios,  based  on  data-driven  simulation,  without 
changing  the  simulation  software.  Although  sim- 
ware  development  is  a  complicated  process,  the 
primary  skill  required  is  that  of  AIS  subject  matter 
expertise,  not  software  development.  New  training 
scenarios  are  created  according  to  the  process 
shown  in  Figure  8  by  using  the  EAS,  ASAS,  and 
VSAS  authoring  tools  described  above  to  author 
exercises,  ATLAS  simulation  files,  and  visual 
simulation  files. 

Exercise  Authoring 

The  development  cycle  for  creation  of  a  new 
student  exercise  that  will  train  AIS  equipment  fault 
isolation  procedures  begins  with  exercise  author¬ 


ing.  An  exercise  monitors  student  performance 
during  a  training  situation  and  provides  instruction¬ 
al  feedback.  Exercise  autliormg  consists  of  identi¬ 
fying  the  sequence  of  actions  that  constitute 
successful  isolation  and  correction  of  a  fault  condi¬ 
tion,  identifying  how  much  deviation  from  the 
'optimal'  troubleshooting  procedure  will  be 
allowed,  and  identifying  what  instructional  feed 
back  will  be  provided  in  response  to  student 
actions. 

For  example,  an  AIS  subject  matter  expert 
(SME)  may  begin  the  process  of  exercise  authoring 
by  selecting  a  shop  replaceable  unit  (SRU)  that  will 
be  listed  in  a  confidence  program  error  message  as 
the  probable  cause  of  station  failure  (PCOF).  The 
SME  will  then  run  the  fault  scenario  on  an  actual 
AIS  station  to  develop  an  Exercise  Description  (ED) 
document  containing  each  troubleshooting  step 
required  for  fault  isolation  and  correction.  The 
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SME  then  adds  to  the  Exercise  Description  document 
the  instructional  feedback  parameters  that  define  how 
the  trainer  will  respond  when  the  student  deviates 
from  the  optimal  path  of  corrective  action.  Typically, 
the  exercise  will  allow  the  student  to  perform  up  to 
three  significant  actions  that  are  not  the  next  trouble¬ 
shooting  step  of  the  ideal  procedure  before  instruc¬ 
tional  feedback  is  provided.  However,  the  exercise 
author  may  elect  to  provide  feedback  immediately  on 
deviation  from  the  preferred  procedure,  or  may  elect 
not  to  provide  any  instructional  feedback  at  all.  The 
exercise  author  may  also  choose  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tional  feedback  upon  completion  of  ecch  step  in  the 
troubleshooting  procedure. 

Once  the  Exercise  Description  document  has  been 
completed,  the  EAS  text  editor  is  then  used  to  create 
an  exercise  file  for  execution  on  the  Student  Station 
Control  computer. 

Simulation  Authoring 

Once  the  exercise  authoring  is  completed,  the 
existing  Simulation  Model  Description  (SMD)  docu¬ 
ments  must  be  analyzed  to  oetermine  if  siuiulaliun 
authoring  is  required  to  support  the  exercise.  The 
SMD  documents  describe  in  detail  how  the  simulated 
computer  bay,  test  equipment  and  LRUs  respond  to 
specific  student  actions  in  order  to  provide  an  accu¬ 
rate  simulation  of  actual  equipment.  For  new  exercis¬ 
es,  it  is  likely  that  new  ATLAS  observables  will  be 
needed,  thus  requiring  data  capture  activities.  It  is 
also  likely  that  new  digital  image  materials  will  be 
required  for  the  visual  simulation  of  test  equipment 
items.  Once  the  SMD  modifications  are  complete, 
atlas  progiarn  data  capture  arid  equipment  photog¬ 
raphy  plans  are  developed. 

The  flowchart  shows  that  the  ASAS  and  VSAS 
developments  can  be  performed  in  parallel.  ASAS 
development  begins  with  data  capture  of  actual  AIS 
operating  data  performed  in  accordance  with  the  data 
capture  plan.  ASAS  authoring  files  to  be  modified  are 
checked  out  of  the  configuration  management  (CM) 
system,  and  the  data  capture  results  are  integrated 
into  the  authoring  files  using  the  ASAS  development 
environment.  The  main  authoring  task  at  this  point  is 
the  control  logic  associated  with  simulation  of  the 
computer  bay,  ertd  the  ma'p  sk'H  rp.-inirpci  nf  the 
simware  author  is  that  of  AIS  subject  matter  exper¬ 
tise. 

In  a  similar  r  t  jr,  VSAS  development  begins 
with  photography  ,  formed  in  accordance  with  the 


photography  plan.  The  resulting  35mm  slides  and 
motion  sequences  are  digitized  and  slide  image  files 
are  edited  to  produce  the  final  still  frame  images.  The 
VSAS  is  then  used  to  define  active  touch  areas  and 
pull-down  menus,  and  to  add  the  control  logic  associ¬ 
ated  with  visual  simulation  of  the  test  equipment  and 
LRUs.  Once  again,  the  primary  skill  involved  on  the 
oart  of  the  author  is  that  of  subject  matter  expertise. 
Finally,  existing  ATLAS  and  visual  simulation  files  are 
checked  out  of  the  CM  system  and  modified  to 
display  the  new  images  and  allow  the  student  to 
perform  additional  maintenance  actions. 

Debug  and  Validation 

The  final  stage  of  exercise  development  is  the 
debug  and  validation  of  new  and  modified  authoring 
files  at  the  CDS.  This  is  accomplished  at  the  CDS  by 
selecting  the  debug  state  from  pull-down  menu 
choices  and  selecting  the  exercise  to  debug.  The 
CDS  is  terr.porarily  reconfigured  to  operate  as  a 
student  station  executing  the  new  exercise.  Simu¬ 
lation  or  exercise  errors  that  are  encountered  during 
execution  may  be  corrected  by  returning  to  the  CDS 
development  environment  to  effect  the  ncccssor/ 
changes.  Exercise  validation  is  accomplished  by 
compaiing  proper  exercise  execution  with  the  ED  and 
SMD  documents,  and  with  actual  test  station  opera¬ 
tion.  Once  all  debug  and  validation  activities  at  the 
CDS  are  complete,  the  author  transfers  the  modified 
files  to  the  IS  using  tape  media.  The  IS  is  then  used 
to  ( 1 )  transfer  EAS  and  ASAS  files  to  each  SS  contr  jI 
computer,  and  (2)  transfer  VSAS  authoring  files  to 
each  SS  graphics  computer. 

CONCLUSION 

The  F-16  Avionics  Intermediate  Shop  (AIS)  is  an 
expensive  and  extremely  complicated  device  com 
biriing  aircraft  components  under  test  with  an  array  of 
electronic  test  equipment  and  sophisticated  software 
diagnostic  tools.  Furthermore,  as  the  hardware  and 
software  configuration  of  tfio  aircraft  changes,  it 
impacts  the  test  equipment  and  the  procedures  for 
troubleshooting  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  compo¬ 
nents.  The  AlS  Maintenance  Procedures  irainer 
addresses  this  situation  by  providing  a  desktop 
simulation  of  the  AIS  equipment,  along  with  the  tools 
required  for  avionics  maintenance  exoens  to  update 
and  maintain  existing  training  exercises,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  new  training  exercises  without  changing  the 
simulation  software  of  the  trainer. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  goal  of  ihe  project  described  here  is  to  investigate  the  training  uses  of  the  Integrated 
Maintenance  Information  System  (IMIS).  IMIS  is  being  developed  by  the  Air  Force’s  Armstrong 
Laboratory  as  a  job  aid  (usir>g  automated  tech-order  data)  for  aircraft  maintenance  technicians  who  are 
perlomriing  duties  on  the  flightline.  This  project  involves  conducting  an  analysis  of  current  Air  Force 
maintenance  training  practices,  developing  a  prototype  of  how  IMIS  can  be  used  in  Air  Force  training  at 
Technical  Training  Centers  and  operational  bases,  and  demonstrating  this  prototype  in  a  realistic  training 
situation. 

In  this  paper,  we  first  describe  the  IMIS  system  and  briefly  report  the  results  of  our  analysis  of  current 
Air  Force  maintenance  training  practices.  Then,  we  suggest  a  general  procedure  for  planning  how  to  add 
training  capabilities  to  job  aids,  and  describe  how  we  followed  this  procedure  in  planning  the  IMIS  training 
system.  Finally,  the  prototype  IMIS  training  system  is  described. 

The  most  effective  use  of  IMIS  in  training  wcuid  be  as  an  intelligent  simulation  environment.  In  terms 
of  the  corrtent  of  training,  the  prototype  we  are  developing  will  explicitly  train  novice  technicians  (skill  level 
3)  in  some  of  the  key  strategies  and  Knowledge  used  by  expert  aircraft  troubleshooters.  In  terms  of 
training  methods,  the  prototype  will  follow  cognrtive-apprent'iceship-training  principles  and  will  be 
designed  to  stimulate  collaborative  learning  and  discussion.  It  will  include  some  aspects  of  an  intelligent 
tutoring  system,  such  as  limited  student  modeling  and  adaptive  instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  goal  of  the  project  described  here  is  to 
investigate  the  trainir^  uses  of  the  Integrated 
Maintenance  Information  System  (IMIS).  IMIS  is 
being  developed  by  the  Air  Force's  Armstrong 
Laboratory  as  a  job  aid  for  aircraft  maintenance 
technicians  who  are  performing  duties  on  the 
flightline.  This  project  involves  conducting  an 
analysis  of  current  Air  Force  maintenance  training 
practices  developing  a  prototype  of  how  IMIS  can 
be  used  in  Air  Force  training  at  Technical  Training 
Centers  and  operational  bases,  and 
demonstrating  this  prototype  in  a  realistic  training 
situation. 

In  this  paper,  we  will  first  describe  the  IMIS 
system  and  briefly  report  the  results  of  our 
analysis  of  current  Air  Force  maintenance  training 
practices.  Then,  we  will  suggest  a  general 
procedure  for  adding  training  capabilities  to  job 
aids,  and  describe  how  we  followed  tnis 
procedure  in  planning  the  IMIS  tiaining  system. 
Finally,  the  prototype  IMIS  training  system  will  be 
described. 

THE  IMIS  JOB  AID 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  IMIS  is  to 
integrate  the  wide  range  of  information  needed  to 
perform  maintenance  activities  and  give 
technicians  easy  access  to  this  information 
through  a  single  system.  IMIS  is  intended  to 
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•  Maintenance  Procedures,  i.e..  Technical 
orders  (TOs) 

•  Diagnostic  information 

•  Flight  data 


•  Aircraft  historical  data 

•  Supply  and  management  data 

•  Trainirvg  data 

Currently,  only  the  technical  orders  and  diagnostic 
information  are  available  in  the  IMIS  job-aid 
prototype.  The  IMIS  prototype  is  being  developed 
for  the  F-16  aircraft. 

In  its  present  configuration,  the  IMIS 
hardware  consists  of  the  Maintenance 
V/orkstation,  the  Portable  Maintenance  Aid 
(PMA),  and  the  Aircraft  Interlace  Panel  The 
workstation  is  used  during  the  early  stages  of 
maintenance  to  help  debrief  the  pilot,  analyze 
flight  and  historical  data,  schedule  the 
maintenance  activity,  and  assemble  a  set  of  TOs 
and  other  information  that  can  assist  the 
technician  during  troubleshooting  and  repair,  A 
portion  of  this  information  is  downloaded  into  a 
memory  module  which  is  inserted  into  the  PMA. 
The  PMA.  is  a  rugged  computer  about  the  size  of 
a  commercial  laptop.  The  technician  takes  the 
PMA  to  the  flightline  and  hooks  it  up  to  the  plane 
with  the  Aircraft  Interlace  Panel.  During 
troubleshooting  and  repair,  the  technician  has 
access,  via  the  PMA,  to  any  TOs  that  are  needed 
and  to  additional  advice  from  IMIS's  Diagnostic 
Module.  The  PMA  can  also  access  information 
from  the  aircraft,  such  as  built-in-test  data.  The 
technician  can  use  the  PMA  to  order  parts  and  to 
issue  maintenance  status  reports  via  a  radio  link 
to  the  workstation. 

Onp  of  the  main  components  of  IMIS  that  can 
be  used  in  training  is  the  Diagnostic  Module 
(Cooke,  Maiorana,  Myers  &  Jernigan,  1991).  This 
sottware  module  provides  expert  trotJblesl'iooting 
advice  to  the  technician,  based  on  a  database  of 
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common  aircraft  symptoms,  the  faijfts  that  could 
cause  specific  s^mptoms,  component  failure 
rates,  and  the  expected  results  of  tests  and 
replacements.  These  data  are  used  by  the 
Diagnostic  Module  to  provide  advice  during 
troubleshooting  beyond  that  contained  in  the  TOs. 
The  database  of  symptoms,  faults,  failure  rates, 
and  test  results  us^  by  the  Diagnostic  Module  is 
called  the  Content  Data  Model  (CDM),  The  CDM 
also  contains  electronic  copies  of  the  TOs  needed 
for  F-16  maintenance. 

CURRENT  MAIN  fENANCE  TRAINING 

In  analyzing  current  Air  Force  maintenance 
training  practices,  we  conducted  structured 
interviews  at  Technical  Training  Center,  Field 
Training  Detachment,  Logistics  Support  Training, 
and  on-the-job  training  sites  at  Kelly  AFB,  TX,  Hill 
AFB,  UT,  and  ^owry  AFB,  CO.  The  interview 
data  suggest  that  maintenance  technicians 
especially  need  .  lining  in  the  problem-solving 
skills  necessary  to  handle  troubleshooting 
problems  that  are  not  solvable  by  standardized 
procedures  (eg.,  TOs).  Sirice  we  felt  that  an 
effective  training  use  of  IMIS  is  as  an  intelligent 
maintenance  simulator,  we  noted  current  uses  of 
maintenance  simulators  at  the  bases. 
Maintenance  simulators  (part-task  trainers)  are 
currently  used  in  the  Technical  Training  Center 
and  Field  Training  Detachment  classrooms. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  problems  with 
their  use.  First,  indi  dual  student  access  to  the 
simulators  is  limited.  Second,  the  existing 
simulators  are  hard  to  update  and  may  not  be 
used  at  all  when  they  become  outdated.  Third, 
the  simulators  only  give  students  problems 
requiring  routine  use  of  the  TOs,  despite  the  fact 
that  technicians  often  face  problems  on  the  job 
that  require  knowledge  beyond  the  TOs. 

ADDING  TRAINING  CAPADILITIES 
TO  JOB  AIDS 

AdQir>g  a  training  capability  to  a  job  aid 
presents  a  number  of  opportunities  and  problems 
that  do  not  exist  when  a  training  system  is 
developed  from  sc'^atch.  The  main  advantag.i  of 
starling  with  an  existing  job  aid  lies  in  the  often 
extensive  job  knowiedye  eiicoJed  in  the  job  aid. 
Some  of  this  knowledge  can  potentially  be  used  in 
the  training  system  II  it  can,  this  will  save  some 
ol  the  effort  of  elciling  job  knowledge  from  human 
exports  and  er>coding  this  in  a  representation  that 


can  be  used  by  a  computer.  However,  whether 
the  job  knowledge  in  a  job  aid  can  be  used  in  a 
training  system  depends  on  how  this  knowledge  is 
encoded  or  represented.  II  the  job  knowledge  is 
represented  in  a  form  similar  to  the  way  humans 
think  about  this  kind  of  knowledge,  then  the 
knowledge  will  be  relatively  easy  to  use  lor 
training.  Systems  with  human-like  representation 
of  expert  knowledge  have  been  called  glass-box 
expert  systems  (Burton  &  Brown,  1982, 
Anderson,  1988;.  The  problem  is  that  most  job 
aids  contain  black-box,  rather  than  glass-box, 
expert  knowledge.  That  is,  they  represent  and 
process  job  knowledge  in  a  form  very  different 
from  human  experts  If  a  job  aid  uses  a  black-box 
knowledge  representation,  the  job  knowledge  is 
much  less  useful  in  training. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  we  suggest 
the  following  process  for  planning  how  to  add 
training  capabilities  to  job  aids; 

1.  Conduct  a  cognitive  task  analysis  of  the 
task  to  be  trained.  This  will  identify  the 
subtasks  necessary  to  perform  a  task  at 
an  expert  level,  and  the  knowledge  and 
cognitive  processes  needed  lor  each 
subtask  (Hall,  Gott  S  Pokorny,  1989). 

2.  Compare  the  knowledge  representation? 
and  algorithms  used  in  the  job  aid  with 
those  used  by  human  experts  This  will 
reveal  which  types  of  expert  knowledge 
and  cognitive  processes  can  be  trained 
using  the  existing  job  aid  knowledge 
representations,  and  which  will  require 
more  'xtensive  development. 

3.  Plan  which  types  of  task  knowledge  artd 
cognitive  processes  will  bo  conveyed  by 
the  training  system,  and  what  training 
melhoas  will  be  used  to  convey  them. 

Sirice  job  aids  often  reduce  the  need  for 
training,  if  may  seem  incongruous  to  add  training 
capabilities  to  job  aids.  However,  for  difficult 
tasks  like  maintenance,  job  aids  will  never 
eliminate  the  need  for  training.  Fo^  example, 
IMIS  will  not  be  able  to  solve  all  troubleshooting 
problems.  Given  the  continued  need  for  training, 
integrating  training  and  job  aiding  capabilities  has 
several  advantages:  1)  using  the  intelligence  ol 
the  job  aid  in  training,  2)  allowing  the  job  akd  -o 
help  train  users  so  that  they  can  handle  the 
problems  that  the  job  aid  cannot,  and  3)  providing 
realistic  training  with  the  job  aid  that  is  more  likely 


Table  1 .  Knowledge  Used  by  Human  Troubleshooters  and  IMIS 


Knowledge  '.'<ied  by  Expert  Troubleshooters 

Extent  of  Use  of 
Human 

Troubleshooting 

Knowledge 

Type 

Description 

Knowledge  by 
IMIS 

Declarative 

Mental  Models 

"Hovr-it-works"  knowledge  pertaining  to 
system  structure  (topography),  function,  and 
behavior. 

Limited 

Symptom-fauK 

Associations 

Associations  between  symptoms  and  faults. 
Fault  probabilities. 

Extensive 

Procedural 

Procedures 

Step- '  .-step  information  about  how  to 
perform  specific  actions 

Extensive 

(Cognitive 

Strategies 

More  general  processes  that  coordinate  the 

Uses  key 

Processes) 

use  of  procedures,  using  mental  models  or 
symptom-fauh  associations. 

strategies 

Coordination 

Processes 

Very  general,  metacognitive  processes  that 
involve  activities  such  as  strategy  selection. 

Moderate 

to  be  accepted  in  on-the-job  training  environments 
than  stand-alone  computer-based  training. 

CREATING  AN  IMIS-BASED  TRAINER 
Cognitive  Task  Analysis  (Step  1) 

In  the  following,  we  describe  how  we  followed 
this  process  in  the  case  o»  the  IMIS  job  aid.  Our 
task  analysis  focused  on  the  knnwl^ge  needed 
for  troubleshooting,  as  our  analysis  of  current 
maintenance  training  suggested  that 
troubleshooting  is  a  high-priority  Air  Force  training 
need  Our  analysis  of  expert  human 
troubleshooting  was  based  on  a  large  number  of 
studies  of  troubleshooters  (e  g ,  Rasmussen 
1981,  Gott,  1988,  Lesgold  &  Lajoie,  19S1).  Ir 
Table  "< ,  we  describe  the  types  of  knowledge  used 
by  ‘rxpo  '  troubleshooters  (Step  1),  arxJ  evaluate 
the  exten  to  which  IMIS  uses  each  of  these  types 
of  knowleoge  (Step  2) 

Table  1  lists  the  key  knowledge  required  for 
fxpeii  trout '"■'ooting  urrder  two  categories, 
declarative  (or  factual)  knowledge  and  procedural 


(or  skill)  knowledge.  The  procedural  knowledge 
(or  cognitive  processes)  is  hierarchical  in  nature, 
with  the  coordination  processes  being  the  most 
general.  These  processes  organize  the  use  of 
strategies,  which  in  turn  control  the  use  of  the 
more  specific  procedures.  There  is  no 
hierarchical  relationship  between  the  two  types  ol 
declarative  knowledge,  mentai-modei  and 
symptom-fauii-assoc'a;ion  knowledge.  Rather, 
each  of  these  types  of  knowledge  is  used  by 
different  troubleshooting  strategies,  as  is 
described  betow. 

Mental  model  knowledge,  in  the  context  of 
troubleshooting,  is  knowledge  of  how  the  device 
or  system  works.  It  includes  knowledge  of  the 
internal  structure  (or  topography)  of  the  system, 
the  functions  of  system  components,  and  the 
states  (or  behavior)  of  the  system.  A  mental 
model  can  bo  used  to  answer  what-if  questions 
about  tne  system  such  as  fiow  the  iaiiure  oi  a 
particular  component  will  afleci  the  behavior  of 
the  rest  of  the  system.  Symptom-fault 
associations  are  remembered  associations 
between  specific  symptoms  (impropr  ••  system 


behaviors)  and  the  internal  system  faults  that 
usually  cause  them.  When  your  mechanic 
diagnoses  your  car  problem  instantly  after 
listening  to  the  engine  aixl  looking  at  the  color  of 
the  exhaust  srrxjke,  he  or  she  is  using  symptom- 
fault  associations. 

Procedures  knowledge  consists  of  step-by- 
step  information  about  how  to  perform  specific 
actions,  such  as  testing  resistance  with  a 
multimeter.  Strategies  are  more  general 
processes  that  help  organize  technicians'  search 
for  the  faulty  component.  There  are  two  main 
kinds  of  troubleshooting  strategies  (Rasmussen. 
1981).  The  first  involves  using  symptom-fautt- 
association  knowledge  to  recall  the  fault  that  was 
found  to  cause  a  symptom  in  the  past,  and  then 
testing  for  this  fault.  The  second  involves  using 
mental-model  knowledge.  An  example  of  the 
second  type  of  strategy  is  elimination,  in  which 
the  technician  uses  informatior,  about  correct 
system  behaviors  and  knowledge  of  system 
function  and  topography  to  eliminate  from 
consideration  components  that  can  be  inferred  to 
be  woiking.  So,  if  your  car  will  not  start  but  your 
lights  work,  you  can  eliminate  the  battery  as  a 
possible  cause  of  the  problem. 

Coordination  processes  involve  metacognitive 
thinking,  in  which  technicians  monitor  how  well 
their  strategies  are  nieeting  the  various 
constraints  of  the  problem  (e  g.,  finding  the  fault, 
having  a  plane  ready  on  time)  and  change 
strategies  accordingly,  A  technician  is  using 
coordination  processes  vrhen  he  or  she  decides, 
because  of  time  constraints,  to  stop  trying  \o 
isolate  (locate)  a  specific  fauli  ai.d  ir>stead  make  a 
costly  component  replacerrient  that  v/ill  fix  the 
problem  quickly. 

Comparing  IMIS  to  the  Task  Analysis  (Step  2) 

The  next  step  is  to  see  how  well  IMIS's 
knowledge  and  algorithms  match  up  with  those 
used  by  human  experts.  IMIS's  Diagnostic 
Module  uses  extensive  symptom-fautt-associalion 
and  procedures  knowledge.  The  data  in  the  CDM 
on  symptoms,  faults,  failure  rates,  and  test  and 
replacement  fesuits  are  equivalent  to  symptom- 
fault  associations.  The  CDM  data  on  TOs  are 
examples  of  procedures  knowledge. 

In  addition,  the  Diagnostic  Module  uses  two 
troubleshooting  strategies  that  are  comnrxsnly 


used  by  expert  technicians.  The  first  of  these  is 
elimination.  Recall  that  in  this  strategy,  all 
components  that  are  spanned  by  (i.e.,  lead  into)  a 
troubleshooting  test  yielding  a  successful  result  (a 
pass)  are  eliminated  from  the  set  of  potentially 
faulty  components.  During  troubleshooting,  the 
PMA  screen  shows  a  list  of  tests  recommended 
by  the  Diagnostic  Module  and  a  block  diagram  of 
the  faulty  aircraft  subsystem  Different  kinds  of 
shading  are  used  to  indicate  visually  which 
components  are  spanned  by  the  most  highly 
recontr/ tended  test,  and  which  components  have 
been  eliminated  based  on  a  test  result. 

The  Diagnostic  Module  also  uses  a  version  ol 
half  split  (or  binary  search),  a  strategy  that  is  used 
by  human  experts.  A  typical  use  of  half  split  by  a 
person  employs  topographic  mental-mooel 
knowledge.  For  example,  if  the  person  knows 
that  the  current  set  of  potentially  faulty 
components  is  connected  in  a  chain,  then  the 
half-split  strategy  would  involve  testing  a 
component  in  the  middle  of  the  chain.  This  would 
ensure  that,  whether  the  test  passes  or  fails,  half 
of  the  components  can  be  eliminated.  However, 
the  tests  recommended  by  the  Diagnostic  Module 
do  not  always  conform  to  the  strict  half-split 
strategy,  because  the  Diagnostic  Module 
considers  other  information  in  addition  to  the  half¬ 
split  strategy  when  choosing  tests,  information 
such  as  component  failure  rates  and  the  time  to 
perform  tests  and  replacements. 

In  terms  of  coordination  processes,  the 
Diagnostic  Module  considers  some  of  the  same 
kinds  of  information  that  a  person  would  in 
planning  how  to  attack  a  troubleshooting  problem 
and  deciding  what  strategies  to  use  This 
includes  information  such  as  the  time  to  perform 
tests  and  replacements,  and  parts  availability. 
However,  the  Diagnostic  Module's  overall 
coordination  processes  are  much  different  than 
humans  The  Diagnostic  Module  algorithm  uses 
an  exhaustive-search  approach,  evaluating  every 
fault  (in  its  database)  that  could  possibly  cause 
the  current  symptoms,  and  every  test  that  could 
possibly  give  Information  about  the  most  likely 
fault.  These  faults  and  tests  are  evaluated  via 
extensive  numerical  computations  that  are  not 
used  by  human  troubleshooters. 

Another  key  difference  between  the 
Diagnostic  Module  and  human  troubleshooters  is 
that  the  Diagnostic  Module  uses  very  little  mental- 


mcxJel  knowledge,  that  is,  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  system  functions  and  topography,  in  its 
reasoning.  One  kind  of  mental-model  knowledge 
that  is  used  by  the  Diagnostic  Module  is 
knowledge  of  the  components  spanned  by 
different  troubleshooting  tests.  This  knowledge  is 
used  by  the  elimination  and  half-split  strategies 
Other  than  this,  the  Diagnostic  Module  relies 
primarily  on  symptom-fault  association 
knowledge,  rather  than  mental-model  knowledge. 

These  similarities  and  differences  between 
the  human  and  the  Diagnostic  Module's  approach 
to  troubleshooting  will  affect  how  IMIS  can  be 
used  as  an  intelligent  training  system.  For 
example,  a  key  feature  of  an  intelligent  training 
system  is  its  ability  to  explain  its  reasoning 
processes  to  students.  A  system's  explanation 
capabilities  will  be  more  effective  to  the  extent 
that  its  reasoning  processes  approximate  those  of 
a  human  expert  (Anderson,  1988).  The  above 
analysis  shows  that,  although  the  Diagnostic 
Module  was  not  intended  to  simulate  human 
troubleshooting  processes,  its  knowledge  and 
reasoning  processes  overlap  considerably  with 
those  used  by  expert  troubleshooters.  The 
Diagnostic  Module  is  somewhere  between  a 
black-box  and  a  glass-box  expert.  In  its  current 
capacity  as  a  job  aid,  the  Diagnostic  Module  can 
explain  its  recommended  tests  and  replacements 
using  the  following  information  from  the  CDM;  the 
expected  results  of  tests  and  replacements 
(symptom-fautt  association  knowledge)  and  the 
time  for  tests  and  replacements.  It  would  be 
easy  for  the  Diagnostic  Module  to  construct 
explanations  based  on  other  symptom-fault- 
association  knowledge  and  troubleshooting 
strategies,  and  more  difficult  (though  not 
impossible)  to  construct  human-like  explanations 
in  term  of  menial-trxrdel  knowledge  and 
coordination  processes. 

Planning  the  Content  and  Methods  of 
Training  (Step  3) 

The  cognitive  task  analysis  (Step  i)  specifies 
the  content  that  must  be  trained.  In  addition, 
comparing  the  job  aid's  capabilities  to  the 
cognitive  task  analysis  (Step  2)  gives  an 
indication  of  how  easy  it  would  be  to  tram  different 
aspects  of  this  content  using  the  knowledge 
already  in  the  job  aid.  The  next  step  is  to  plan 
how  the  job  aid  v/ill  be  used  in  training  the  content 
knowledge  kJentified  in  the  task  analysis.  This 


planning  involves  making  choices  about  the 
instructional  and  assessment  methods  that  will  be 
used. 

In  the  IMIS  training  system,  we  decided  to 
use  the  methods  of  cognitive  apprenticeship 
training:  practice  on  realistic  problems,  coaching, 
fading,  and  collaborative  learning  (Coliins,  Brown 
S  Newman,  1989).  These  methods,  which  will  be 
described  below,  fit  well  with  the  apprenticeship 
methods  used  in  on-the-job  maintenance  training, 
and  have  been  found  to  be  effective  in  teaching 
complex  skills  such  as  troubleshooting  (Lajoie  S 
Lesgold,  1939).  Modeling  IMIS's  training  on 
current  on-the-job  training  practices  will  increase 
the  likelihood  of  its  being  accepted  in  the  flightiine 
environment,  both  as  a  job  aid  and  as  a  trainer. 

IMIS  can  be  used  at  each  phase  of  the 
instructional  process,  including  instructional 
design,  instructional  delivery,  performance 
assessment,  course  management,  and 
recordkeeping  In  this  paper,  we  will  focus  on  the 
instruction  and  assessment  phases. 

Instructional  Uses 

We  feel  that  the  most  effective  instructional 
use  of  IMIS  is  as  a  sin.ulator,  and  so  we  have 
concentrated  on  this  use  in  designing  the  training 
prototype  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  focus. 
First,  as  a  job  aid,  IMIS  provides  an  interface  (the 
PMA)  that  coordinates  the  entire  maintenance 
process  for  the  technician.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  implement  realistic  simulations  using 
the  PMA.  Second,  we  leel  that  an  IMIS  simulator 
could  be  of  significant  help  in  training  the  most 
difficult  skills  technicians  have  to  learn  -  the 
problem-solving  skills  required  for  expert 
troubleshooting. 

The  apprenticeship-training  literature 
suggests  that  coached  practice  is  essential  for 
learning  complex  problem-solving  skills.  0J1 
supervisors  we  interviewed  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  practice  in  training  maintenance 
skills.  Howeve'',  oui  data  shows  that  in  Technical 
Training  Centers  and  Field  Training  Detachments, 
students  have  very  little  chance  to  practice  their 
skills  on  aircratt  or  simulators.  As  v/e  wiii  describe 
below,  an  IMIS  simulator  can  provide  extensive 
coached  practice  on  troubleshooting  problems, 
thus  meeting  a  crucial  training  need. 


Technicians  also  need  training  in  many 
procedures  that  do  not  involve  complex  problem¬ 
solving.  Furthermore,  some  of  these  procedures 
(e.g.,  removing  and  replacing  components,  using 
a  multimeter,  etc.)  involve  perceptual  judgments 
that  are  hard  to  teach  with  a  simulator  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  OJT  supervisors  favor 
hands-on  aircraft  training.  We  feel  that  IMIS 
would  be  less  effective  at  training  perceptual- 
based  procedures,  at  least  when  it  is  used  in  a 
stand-alone  mode.  Some  of  the  problems  of 
teaching  the  perceptual  aspects  of  maintenance 
can  be  solved  by  using  an  IMIS  simulator  with  the 
aircraft  or  other,  more  realistic  simulators. 
Therefore,  we  hypothesize  that  an  IMIS  simulator 
can  help  teach  maintenance  skills  in  three 
different  configurations;  with  the  aircraft,  with  the 
existing  Air  Force  maintenance  simulators 
("flatboard"  simulators),  and  in  a  stand-alone 
configuration. 

We  envision  two  levels  of  detail  in  an  IMIS 
simulation.  The  first,  which  we  call  a  detailed 
simulation,  involves  augmenting  the  CDM  with 
instructional  information  for  each  aircraft  sub¬ 
system.  This  would  use  the  full  capabilities  of 
IMIS  to  present  maintenance  training.  However, 
authoring  and  updating  the  instructional 
information  needed  for  a  detailed  simulation  could 
prove  expensive,  especially  if  IMIS  is  used,  as 
planned,  for  multiple  aircraft.  This  led  us  to 
consider  a  second  level  of  detail  in  simulation, 
wha  we  call  generic  simulation.  This  would  use 
minimal  authoring  of  instructional  materials, 
instead  relying  on  knowledge  and  data  already  in 
the  Diagnostic  Module  and  the  CDM.  As  we 
m.entioned  previously  (in  discussing  Step  2),  in  its 
job-aid  capacity,  IMIS  contains  considerable 
knowledge  about  aircraft  systems  and 
maintenance  processes.  This  information 
overlaps  consideiably  with  the  knowledge  used  by 
expert  human  troubleshooters.  As  will  be 
described  below,  we  feel  that  the  information 
currently  in  the  CDM  is  enough  to  create  a 
powerful  simulation  environment,  if  it  is  presented 
to  students  using  appropriate  instructional 
strategies.  The  generic  simulation  would  require 
minimal  authoring  and  updating  beyond  that 
needed  to  create  the  CDM.  Once,  iniiidiiy 
developed,  the  generic  simulation  capability  would 
be  available  at  little  extra  cost  for  any  aircraft  with 
a  CDM  that  can  support  IMIS  job  aiding. 


In  the  following,  we  will  outline  the  features 
that  could  be  included  in  a  generic  IMIS 
simulation.  As  mentioned  above,  the  simulator 
will  follow  the  principles  of  cognitive 
apprenticeship  training. 

Realistic  Practice  -  The  first  feature  of 
apprenticeship  training,  already  discussed  here, 
involves  allowing  students  extensive  problem¬ 
solving  practice.  However,  if  this  practice  is  to  be 
beneficial,  the  kind  of  problems  students  practice 
on  is  imponant.  Initially,  students  need  to 
practice  problems  that  involve  routine  use  of  the 
TOs,  as  is  done  with  the  flatboard  simulators. 
This  will  teach  students  procedures  knowledge. 
Later,  students  need  to  practice  difficult  problems 
that  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  the  TOs.  This  will 
require  them  to  learn  and  use  the  other  kinds  of 
knowledge  needed  for  expert  troubleshooting. 
The  capabilities  of  the  IMIS  Diagnostic  Module 
potentially  can  allow  it  to  solve  some  problems 
that  the  TOs  alone  cannot  solve.  However, 
IMIS's  ability  to  provide  more  accurate 
troubleshooting  advice  than  the  TOs  has  not  yet 
been  convincingly  demonstrated.  If  this  abiiiiy  is 
demonstrated,  it  would  be  possible  for  an  IMIS 
simulator  to  generate  difficult  ("beyond  the  TOs") 
problems  and  use  the  intelligence  in  the 
Diagnostic  Module  to  coach  students  on  these 
problems. 

Coaching  -  A  second  principle  of  cognitive 
apprenticeship  involves  coaching  students  as  they 
solve  problems.  Coaching  includes  modeling 
expert  problem-solving  behavior  and  thinking,  as 
well  as  giving  feedback  in  the  form  of  questions, 
hints,  and  reminders.  We  think  that  IMIS  can 
provide  this  kind  of  coaching,  using  the 
knowledge  in  the  Diagnostic  Module  and  the 
CDM.  Furthermore,  this  coaching  can  help 
students  learn  most  of  the  knowledge  needed  for 
expert  troubleshooting.  For  example,  when  the 
Diagnostic  Module  uses  the  half-split  strategy  to 
choose  a  test,  the  coach  could  describe  this 
strategy  to  students.  This  is  an  example  of 
modeling.  Later,  the  simulation  could  give 
students  the  chance  to  choose  their  own  tests 
and  replacements,  before  seeing  the  Diagnostic 
fviuouiti  &  I  ecoi HM  leridatiOns.  At  this  pcmt,  the 
coach  could  determine  whether  the  tests  a 
student  chose  reflect  use  of  half  split.  If  they  do 
not,  the  coach  could  remind  the  students  of  the 
strategy. 


This  example  reflects  a  general  instructional 
strategy  of  first  having  the  Diagnostic  Module 
model  appropriate  troubleshooting  knowledge  as 
the  student  is  solving  a  problem.  Later,  the 
student  is  given  more  responsibility  for  decisions 
during  problem  solving  (e  g.,  choosing  their  own 
tests).  At  this  point,  through  questions  arxl 
feedback,  the  coach  focuses  the  students  on  the 
appropriate  troubleshooting  knowledge  for  the 
current  decision.  This  instnjctional  strategy  could 
be  used  to  instruct  most  of  the  knowledge  in 
Table  1,  in  particular,  symptoni-fautt  associations, 
procedures,  strategies,  and  some  coordination 
processes.  As  mentioned  earlier,  instructing 
students  in  mental-nnodel  knowledge  in  a  generic 
simulatbn  (i.e.,  without  adding  information  to  the 
CDM)  would  be  difficult,  since  the  COM  contains 
little  mental-model  knowledge. 

Fading  -  A  third  principle  of  cognitive 
apprenticeship  is  fading,  whereby  the  coach 
withdraws  support  as  the  student  becomes  more 
proficient.  A  simple  way  to  implement  fading 
would  be  to  have  different  levels  of  coaching  in 
the  generic  simulation  The  novice  level  would 
focus  on  the  coach  nxideling  and  explaining  the 
troubleshooting  process,  v/itti  the  students  having 
little  input  into  the  decision  making.  An 
interm.ediate  level  would  allow  students  to  have 
more  input  into  decisions  during  problem  solving, 
but  the  coach  would  ask  questions  and  give 
feedback  to  ensure  they  were  using  the  correct 
knowledge  in  making  those  decisions.  The  expert 
level  would  provide  no  coaching,  allowing  the 
students  to  make  troubleshooiing  decisions  as  if 
they  were  using  IMIS  on  the  flightline.  The 
instructor  or  the  students  could  choose  which 
level  of  coaching  to  use  for  a  particular  problem. 

An  even  more  effective  way  to  implement 
fading  would  involve  some  student  modeling.  As 
will  be  described  in  the  assessment  section,  a 
diagnostic  capability  could  be  added  to  the 
generic  simulation,  giving  it  the  ability,  for 
example,  to  evaluate  and  remember  how  well  a 
student  knows  the  half-split  strategy.  Given  this 
information  in  a  student  model,  the  coach  could 
determine  what  kind  of  coaching  to  give 
concerning  this  strategy.  A  student  modeling 
capability  would  allow  more  tailoring  oi  msirucnon 
to  individual  needs  than  simply  having  novice, 
intermediate,  and  expert  simulations,  but  would 
be  more  costly  to  develop. 


Collaborative  Learning  -  A  fourth  principle 
of  cognitive  apprenticeship  is  to  encourage 
collaborative  problem-solving  among  students. 
This  principle  is  already  being  followed  in  the  use 
of  the  flatboard  simulators  in  Technical  School 
and  the  Field  Training  Detachment.  Students 
solve  problems  in  pairs  with  the  instructor 
occasionally  offering  assistance  or  coaching  We 
recommend  that  this  practice  continue  with  IMIS 
simulators.  In  addition,  other  forms  of 
collaho  atiofi  are  possible  (Katz  &  Lesgold,  in 
press)  For  example,  studems  could  pose 
problems  for  each  other.  Or,  a  student's 
perfu'  '.I'lce  on  a  troubleshooting  problem  could 
be  rfc. d^d  using  IMIS's  recording  capability  and 
later  rt'p'ay^'i  fc  r  d.'  cession  by  other  students  or 
the  instrijidur.  appropriate  guidance  by  an 
instructor,  a  classroom  or  learning  laboratory  with 
a  number  of  IMIS  simulators  could  become  a  rich 
environment  for  student  interaction  and  learning. 

All  of  the  instnjctional  features  described 
above  could  be  implemented  in  a  generic  IMIS 
simulator  that  uses  just  the  CDM  knowledge 
needed  for  job  aiding.  The  detailed  simulator 
could  build  on  these  features  in  a  number  of 
ways.  For  example,  the  IMIS  authoring  system 
could  be  used  to  add  mental-model  information  to 
the  CDM  so  that  students  could  be  coached  in 
this  kind  of  knowledge.  Also,  videodisk  or  virtual- 
reality  capabilities  could  be  added  to  the 
simulator.  This  would  be  of  particular  help  in 
teaching  students  some  oi  the  perceptual  aspects 
of  maintenance  activities  For  example,  when 
removing  and  replacing  a  component  as  part  of  a 
troubleshooting  problem,  students  could  use  the 
videodisk  screen  to  see  what  the  component 
looks  like  and  where  it  is  located  on  the  aircraft. 
A  videodisk  capability  like  this  is  already 
implemented  for  the  flatboard  simulators  used  in 
Technical  School  and  the  Field  Training 
Detachment. 

Assessment  Uses 

An  IMIS  simulator  could  perform  two  types  of 
student  assessment;  1)  detailed  diagnosis  of 
students'  strengths  and  weaknesses  for  use  by  an 
instructor,  and  2)  more  general  evaluation  of 
stuoent  readiness  for  course  advancemem  ui 
particular  work  tasks.  We  will  describe  the 
diagnostic  assessment  first. 


As  we  mentioneci  earlier,  a  generic  IMIS 
simulator  could  do  some  simple  student  modeling. 
For  example,  the  simulator  could  obtain 
information  about  a  student's  use  of  the  half-split 
strategy  by  having  the  student  choose 
troubleshooting  tests  and  replacements  before 
seeing  the  Diagnostic  Module's  recommendations 
(eg.,  as  in  the  intermediate  level  simulator 
described  above).  Using  information  available  in 
the  CDM,  the  simulator  could  immediately 
evaluate  each  proposed  test  and  replacement  in 
terms  of  how  well  it  conformed  to  the  half-split 
strategy.  This  information  could  be  used  to 
update  a  variable  in  a  student  model  representing 
knowledge  of  this  strategy.  A  similar  approach 
could  be  used  to  model  student  knowledge  of 
other  strategies  (e  g.,  elimination),  symptom-fault 
associations,  and  some  coordination  processes. 
This  rrxjdeling  could  be  done  as  part  of  the 
generic  IMIS  simulator,  since  it  relics  on 
knowledge  currently  in  the  CDM.  Only  limited 
mental-model  knowledge  could  be  modeled  using 
information  currently  in  the  CDM. 

The  information  in  a  student  model  could  be 
used  in  two  ways.  First,  the  simulator  could  use 
this  information  to  tailor  its  coaching  to  individual 
student  needs,  as  students  work  on  problems. 
This  would  involve  implementing  the  capabilities 
of  a  full-fledged  intelligent  tutoring  system  (ITS). 
We  think  this  is  possible,  given  the  current 
configuration  of  the  Diagnostic  Module  and  the 
CDM,  although  the  student  model  would  be 
limited,  in  that  it  would  not  represent  all  the 
knowledge  required  for  expert  performance.  A 
second,  artd  less  costly,  way  to  use  the  detailed 
diagnostic  information  in  a  student  model  would 
be  to  print  out  a  report  describing  a  student's 
knowledge.  The  instoictor  could  use  this  report  to 
plan  instruction,  and/or  students  could  use  it  to 
plan  their  studying. 

A  second  kind  of  assessment  that  could  be 
provided  by  an  IMIS  simulator  is  a  general 
evaluation  of  student  readiness  for  course 
advancement  or  job  performance.  For  example,  a 
supervisor  could  assign  a  student  to  practice  a 
certain  troublestiooting  task  on  the  simulator. 
When  the  student  is  ready,  he  or  she  could  take  a 
test  run  through  the  simulator  on  mat  task.  The 
simulator  could  then  print  out  a  report  comparing 
the  student  and  the  simulated  expert  (i.e  ,  the 
Diagnostic  Module)  on  information  such  as  I'le 
number  of  tests  and  component  replacements 


performed  and  simulated  maintenance  time.  This 
information  could  help  the  supervisor  decide 
whether  the  student  was  ready  to  perform  this 
task  on  the  flightline. 

The  above  assessment  functions  coukj  be 
pe'^ormed  by  a  generic  IMIS  simulator,  with 
minimal  changes  to  the  CDM.  A  more  detailed 
simulation  could  focus  on  functions  such  as 
assessing  students'  mental-model  knowledge. 

To  summarize  our  ideas  concerning  an  IMIS 
simulator,  a  generic  IMIS  simiulator  could  be 
developed  with  the  instructional  and  assessment 
capabilities  described  above  (i.e.,  extended 
problem-solving  practice,  coaching,  fading, 
collaboration,  assessment  reports,  and  limited 
student  modeling).  This  simulator  could  use  the 
intelligence  and  information  currently  available  in 
the  Diagnostic  Module  and  CDM,  and  thus  would 
not  require  extensive  and  costly  authoring  of 
instructional  materials  The  simulator  would 
follow  effective  principles  of  instruction  (cognitive 
apprenticeship)  and  implement  some  features  of 
an  ITS.  We  hypothesize  that  such  a  simulator 
would  have  a  number  ot  beneficial  effects, 
including: 

•  increasing  student  practice  of 
maintenance  tasks; 

•  increasing  student  knowledge  of  the 
problem-solving  skills  necessary  for 
expert  troubleshooting  (cf.,  Table  1); 

•  reducing  training  time  without  requiring 
additional  instructors;  and/or  increasing 
students'  proficiency  levels; 

»  increased  acceptance  of  computer-based 
training  in  on-lhe-job  training  on  the 
flightlino. 

However,  some  of  the  troubleshooting 
processes  used  by  the  current  version  of  IMIS, 
particularly  those  involving  mental-model 
knowledge  and  coordination  processes,  are 
significanily  different  from  those  used  by  humans. 
Therefore,  in  its  current  state,  IMIS  probably 
could  not  be  used  to  train  advanced 
troubleshooting  skills  (eg.,  for  skill-level  7 
technicians).  IMIS  currently  offers  more  potential 
for  training  novice  technicians,  although  even  for 
fidiHiiig  iiOviCcd,  iiiC  axjuuion  of  somc  mcntc! 


model  knowledge  to  IMIS  is  recommended. 


Using  the  generic  IMIS  simulator  as  a  base,  a 
more  detailed  simulator  could  be  developed  with 
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increased  use  of  mental-model  knowledge  and 
video-based  output  (video  or  virtual  reality). 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  paper,  we  have  described  our 
procedures  for  adding  training  capabilities  to  the 
IMIS  system.  After  performing  a  baseline 
analysis  of  current  Air  Force  maintenance  training 
practices,  we  followed  a  three-stop  process  of 
conducting  a  cognitive  task  analysis  of 
maintenance  tasks  (especially  troubleshooting), 
comparing  IMIS's  knowledge  and  algorithms  to 
those  of  human  experts,  and  developing  a  plan 
for  the  IMIS  training  system.  Information  from  the 
early  steps  in  this  process  was  quite  useful  m 
developing  the  training  system  plan.  In  particular, 
the  concept  of  a  generic  IMIS  simulation  followed 
quite  closely  from  the  cognitive  task  analysis  arxf 
the  comparison  of  IMIS's  capability  to  the  task 
analysis.  The  generic  simulation  has  the  potential 
for  providing  effective  but  lov/  cost  training  by 
using  the  knowledge  already  available  in  the  IMIS 
job  aid. 
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ABSTRACT 

Correlation  of  out-the-window  visual,  infrared,  radar,  and  other  sensor  displays  must  exist  in  local  and 
networked  simulation  environments  in  order  for  users  to  obtain  meaningful  and  consistent  information  about 
the  simulated  world.  The  use  of  a  large  numbers  of  image  generators  with  varying  capacities  and  the 
networking  of  simulators  capable  of  varying  degrees  of  fidelity  underscore  the  need  for  consistent  and 
quantitative  specifications  of  and  automated  testing  tools  for  correlation. 

This  paper  describes  the  evaluation  of  correlation  potential  from  databases  provided  by  the  DoD  Standard 
Simulator  Data  Base  Project  285 1 .  It  presents  quantitative  correlation  testing  metrics  and  software  developed 
for  evaluation  of  Project  2851  Generic  Transformed  Data  Bases.  It  also  describes  the  application  of  metrics 
to  compute  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  simulation  databases  —  not  only  for  terrain  elevation  but 
aiso  for  feature  attribute  data.  Our  results  denaonstrate  varying  degrees  of  correlation  potential  between 
databases  and  levels  of  detail  and  verify  the  utility  of  the  specifications,  quantitative  rneiiius,  and  automated 
tools  to  predict  correlation  from  databases. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 

Advances  in  image  generation  technology  have 
provided  increased  realism  and  fidelity  of  sensor 
and  visual  simulations.  At  the  same  time,  modern 
aircraft  cockpits  have  created  a  need  to  simulta¬ 
neously  simulate  outputs  from  many  sensors  in 
conjunction  with  Out-The-Window  visual  and  rrrov- 
ing  map  imagery.  Furthermore,  networked  simula¬ 
tions  of  multiple  systems  require  coordinated  sensor 
simulations  which  use  a  variety  of  image  generators 
operating  at  different  levels  of  fidelity  and  detail. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Training  Systems  (MDTS),  a 
sub-division  of  the  Aircraft  and  Missile  Support  Sys¬ 
tems  division  within  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Aero¬ 
space.  has  been  conducting  on-going  R&  D  efforts  to 
improve  correlation  in  simulation  environments.  In 
Phase  1 ,  described  in  a  previous  paper',  definitions 
of  cofrelation  and  algorithms  to  test  and  predict 
correlation  "potentiarfromsimulatordatabases  were 
doveloped.  In  Phase  2,  described  in  this  paper,  the 
definitions  and  algorithms  were  implemented  in  soft¬ 
ware  and  used  to  actually  predict  correlation  poten¬ 
tial  of  databases. 

This  paper  describes  the  evaluation  of  correla¬ 
tion  potential  from  databases  provided  by  Project 
2851  (P2851).  It  presents  quantitative  correlation 
testing  metrics  and  software  developed  for  evalua¬ 
tion  of  P2851  Generic  Transformed  Data  Bases 
(GTDBs).  It  not  only  describes  the  computation  of 
the  degree  of  correspondence  of  terrain  but  also 
feature  data  between  different  Simulator  Levels  of 
Detail  (SLODs)  and  between  infrared  (IR),  radar, 
and  Out-the-Window  (OTW)  visual  GTDBs.  The 
results  verify  the  ability  of  the  specifications,  metrics. 


and  tools  to  predict  correlation  potential  from  data¬ 
bases,  and  demonstrate  varying  degrees  of  correla¬ 
tion  potential  arrvjng  the  GTDBs. 


Traditional  Definitions  of  Correlation 

in  a  previous  paper’,  we  described  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  correlation  definitions  for  simulation  use. 
using  sources  which  were  both  internal  and  external 
to  MDTS.  The  survey  found  that  many  terms  are 
used  to  describe  correlation,  and  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  accurate  definitions  and  objective  metrics.  In 
addition,  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  meaning, 
specification,  and  measurement  of  correlation. 

Need  for  Quantitative  Measures 

Simultaneous  sensor  and  visual  simulations  of¬ 
ten  lead  to  a  requirement  for  correlation.  Although 
“correlation"  has  been  used  in  signal  processing, 
image  processing,  and  communication  theory  to 
detect  signals  in  noise  and  match  patterns,  the  term 
has  been  used  extensively  in  the  simulation  and 
training  industry  without  accurately  defining  it.  Mean¬ 
ing.  specification,  and  method  of  the  correlation 
measurement  often  causes  users  to  be  limited  only 
to  qualitative  assessments  of  correlation  over  se¬ 
lected  portions  of  gaming  areas.  The  definitions  and 
metrics  proposed  in  our  first  paper  provide  tech- 
niqu'js  to  automatically  evaluate  maximum  achiev¬ 
able  correlation  over  an  entire  gaming  area  and 
identity  locations  where  insufficient  correlation  may 
be  a  problem. 

Estimation  of  Correlation  "Potential” 

In  the  traditional  database  generation  process, 
the  usercollectsdatafromvarious  sources,  converts 
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it  Into  a  common  database,  and  then  converts  the 
common  database  into  mn-time  databases  (or  its 
target  computer  image  generators  (CiGs).  Each 
run-time  database  is  then  processed  by  its  CIG  to 
produce  an  image  or  input  to  the  users.  Although 
correlation  can  be  measured  at  several  points  in  the 
process,  comparisons  of  the  input  data  provide  the 
best  measurement  of  correlation,  since  the  correlation 
of  the  outputs  can  be  no  better  than  the  correlation 
of  the  inputs.  Thus,  the  databases  (or  sensors  and 
visuals  provide  the  basisfor  measuring  the  maximum 
static  correlation  attainable  by  ideal  CIGs  and  display 
simulators. 

A  maximum  correlation  “potential"  can  be  com¬ 
puted  from  the  database  contents  without  CIG- 
particular  processing  effects  and  sirr  jiated  display 
distortions.  More  importantly,  when  CIG  require¬ 
ments.  such  as  surface  polygonalization  or  object 
culling,  affect  database  construction  and  genera¬ 
tion,  such  effects  of  such  laitoring"  will  be  measured 
via  database-to-  database  correlation. 


The  P2851  Common  Data  Base  Transformation 
Program  (CDBTP)  generates  GTDBs  for  specific 
image  generators,  using  the  terrain,  culture,  model, 
and  texture  data  maintained  at  the  Simulator  Data 
Base  Facility.  The  CDBTP  uses  a  set  of  transfomria- 
ticn  parameters  to  determine  how  to  tailor  a  GTDB. 
Arttong  other  things,  these  parameters  may  specify 
the  map  protection,  goodness  of  fit  for  polygonal 
terrain,  and  complexity  reduction. 

CORRELATION  TESTING  DEVELOPMENT 

We  have  defined  database  correlation  as  the 
degree  of  correspondence  among  data  types  and 
their  contents  needed  by  image  generators.  Thus, 
our  metric  for  terrain  elevation  is  the  statistical 
distribution  of  terrain  elevation  differences  between 
two  databases :  and  our  meti  ic  for  feature  data  is  the 
percentage  of  zero  differences  in  cultural  pixels 
between  two  databases. 

Quantitative  Metrics 


PROJECT  2851 

Project  2851  (P2851)  is  a  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  chartered  by  the  Joint  Technical 
Coordinating  Group  (or  Training  Systems  and  De¬ 
vices.  Project  2851  develops  systems  and  stan¬ 
dards  forthe  efficient  generation,  updating,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  DoD  simulator  databases.  It 
seeks  not  only  to  improve  efficiency  and  lower  costs 
of  providing  databases  for  a  very  large  number  of 
DoD  simulators  but  also  to  improve  correlation  among 
multiple  simulators  and  Image  Generator  (IG)  out¬ 
puts. 


Our  quantitative  metrics  determine  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  data  among  SLODs,  gridded  and 
polygons:  terrain,  and  areal,  linear,  and  cultural 
feature  attribu  es  for  OTW  visual,  IR,  and  radar 
GTDBs. 

Elevation  Correlation  -  The  elevation  correla¬ 
tion  is  obtained  by  producing  gridded  elevation 
representations  from  two  databases  and  subtract¬ 
ing  these  to  obtain  a  grid  of  elevation  differences. 
The  elevation  correlation  is  then  represented  by 
statistical  measures  of  the  differences:  the  average 
value,  the  standard  deviation,  and  the  range  of 
values. 


Project  2851  will  result  in  a  DoD  Simulator  Data 
Base  Facility  which  will  obtain  standard  Defense 
Mapping  Agency  products,  externally  generated 
simulation  data  bases,  and  other  source  material; 
archive  and  manage  this  data;  and  provide  tailored 
data  base  products  to  DoD  training  simulators. 

The  Generic  Transformed  Data  Base 

The  P2851  Generic  Transformed  Data  Base 
(GTDB)  is  a  data  base  which  supports  real-time 
visual,  infrared  and  radar  sensor  simulation  sys¬ 
tems.  The  single  GTDB  format  is  a  superset  of  data 
base  features  required  lor  its  target  simulations. 
This  single  Icrmat  reduces  software  development 
arvJ  maintenance  costs  among  users  ot  the  G !  UB. 


Feature  Correlation -Since  GTDB  teaturesover- 
lay  each  other  according  to  their  rendenng  priority, 
feature  correlation  will  be  a  match  in  feature  loca¬ 
tion,  orientation,  size,  shape,  and  attribution.  Thus, 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  teatum  correlation  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  subtracting  composite  gridded  faature 
attributes  in  two  databases  and  obtaining  the  per¬ 
centage  of  zero  differences. 

Our  feature  representation  uses  a  pointer  method 
to  reduce  requirements  tor  attribute  data  storage. 
Instead  ol  storing  all  feature  attributes  at  each  grid 
post,  the  feature  gridding  software  stores  a  pointer 
to  unique  sets  ot  feature  attributes,  called  Feature 

r\iiiiuu(C  V  o  yi  r '  »  s>; \i  w  •;/ .  !  JlS  •  ♦  .V 

common  to  both  databases :  during  feature  gridding , 
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current  feature  attributes  are  compared  to  the  at¬ 
tributes  already  in  the  FAV  list.  If  a  matching  FAV  is 
found  in  the  list,  ttie  associated  list  pointer  is  stored 
at  the  grid  location.  If  none  of  the  list  FAVs  matches 
the  current  feature  attributes,  the  current  attributes 
are  added  to  the  FAV  list  with  the  list  pointer 
incremented  and  stored  at  the  grid  location. 

Therefore,  a  tremendous  reduction  in  feature 
storage  is  achieved  by  using  only  one  FAV  per 
feature.  Cultural  feature  match  is  a  percentage  of 
zero  differences  in  FAV  pointers,  or  the  percentage 
of  zero  differences  in  selected  elements  of  the 
FAVs.  Table  1  shows  examples  of  attribute  combi¬ 
nations  stored  in  FAVs  containing  from  2  up  to  23 
attributes. 


Composite 
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Figure  1.  Cultural  Feature  Correlatlcri 
Grid  Generation 
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Figure  2.  Cultural  Correlation  From 
Feature  Attribute  Vectors 


Table  1.  Feature  Attribute  Vector  Contents 


Feature 

Attribute 

Vector 

(FAV) 

FAV  Contents 

FID/SMC 

(2) 

Feature  Description 

Surtace  Material 

Hoinhl  (1) 

Fea'.u'e  Height 

Infrared 

(7) 

IR  Directivity  Reflectivity 

Exitance  Absorptivity 

Emissivity  Transmissivity 

Seli-Emittor  Flag 

Visual 

(6) 

Visual  Directivity  Hue 

Color  Chroma 

Specular  Flag  Translucency 

Radar 

(4) 

Radar  Directivity 

Dittuse  Retlectivity 

Feature  Onset  Flag 

Low  Level  EHects  Flag 

Compleio 

(23) 

i _ 

Infrared  Set  +  Visual  Attribute  Set 
+  Radar  Set 

Suiiace  Material  Material  Subtype 

Feature  Description  *^IO  Value 

Correlation  Priority  Feature  Height 
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Software  Tools 

Our  GTDB  p  vicessing  involves  three  stages. 
Preorocessing,  the  liist  stage,  is  depicted  i.n  Figure 
3.  The  secr^nd  and  thli  d  stages  are  visualizahon  and 
analysis.  In  visualization,  images  of  two  gridded 
databases  are  compared  using  image  processing 

ofiu  »0ChS.  tiiirci  stSQc,  ocscmuSu 

below,  the  tools  compare  two  gridded  database 
representations 

Figure  3  shews  the  ni  -eprocessing  steps  used  for 
each  GTDB.  First,  program  ‘'Rcad285l"  reads  the 
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the  percent  correlation  botwo'  i  its  data  inputs.  It 
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Figure  3.  GTDB  Preprocessing  Before 
Correlation  testing 

data  tapes  and  transfers  the  data  to  disk  files.  This 
program  produces  three  types  of  files  for  each  area 
block.  One  file  type  contains  contain  binary  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  cultural  and  feature  data:  another 
contains  a  binary  representation  of  polygonal  eleva¬ 
tion  data;  and  a  third  type  contains  gridded  elevation 
data. 


Figure  4.  Calculation  of  Correlation  Value 

The  “E!evt)if1"  program  reads  gridded  elevation 
mosaics  from  two  databases  or  Simulator  Levels  of 
Detail  and  compu’es  gridded  differences.  The 
"ElevStats"  program  computes  the  average  value, 
the  range,  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
difference. 

GTDB  CORRELATION  TESTING  RESULTS 


The  program  “ProcFeat'  processes  the  feature 
data,  and  the  program  “ProcPTcm”  processes  the 
polygonal  elevation  data.  Each  program  produces 
gridded  representations  of  one  area  block.  The 
"ProcPTerr'  prog-am  produces  gridded  elevation 
data  which  has  spacirrgs  of  3  arc  seconds.  The 
program  “ProcFeat"  grids  areal,  linear,  and  point 
features  and  produces  feature  attributes  for  each 
pixel. 

The  “nrrosaic’  program  combines  its  input  files  by 
positioning  adjacent  area  blocks  next  to  one  another 
in  a  seamless  mosaic  ol  the  database  and  clipping 
the  resulting  mosaic  to  the  edges  of  a  specified 
v/indow. 

The  “FeatOiff",  "ElevDitr,  and  “ElevStats"  pro¬ 
grams  analyze  the  nwsaicked  gridded  databases. 
The  “FeatDilf'  program  reads  gridded  mosaics  from 
two  sources,  computes  the  correlation,  and  outputs 


We  evaluated  correlation  for  F-1 S,  B-2,  and  Ku¬ 
wait  (Desert  Shield)  GTDBs.  We  measured  terrain 
correlation  between  yndded  and  polygonal  eleva¬ 
tion  representations;  and  we  determined  feature 
correlation  as  a  function  ot  database,  simulator  level 
ol  detail  (SLOD),  and  multi-sensor  attributes. 

For  a  GTDB  with  two  SLODs,  SLODr  represents 
more  feature  detail  than  SLOD2.  effectively  increas¬ 
ing  the  spatial  resolution.  Table  ^  illustrates  the 
FAVs  used. 

When  discrepancies  in  correlation  were  found, 
the  missing  or  badly  aligned  features  could  be  found 
by  inspecting  the  visual  images  of  the  gridded  mosa¬ 
ics.  For  example,  the  F-16  LANTIRN  GTDB, 
G000665,  lacked  several  large  areal  features  which 
are  in  the  F-16  VISUAL  GTDB,  G000671.  The 
numeric  results  for  these  GTDBs  are  low  and  reflect 
this  disparity.  Likewise,  the  visual  comparisons  of 


the  two  lANTIRN  SLODs  for  G000665  indicate  only 
minor  differences  involving  linear  and  point  fea¬ 
tures.  a  fact  which  is  reflected  by  the  high  values  of 
correlation  for  these  GTDBs. 

Combinations  of  areal,  point,  and  linear  features 
ware  used  in  the  measurement  of  feature  correla¬ 
tion.  When  polygonal  terrain  data  was  available, 
measurements  were  also  made  for  gridded  and 
polygonal  terrain.  Since  the  heights  of  features  were 
a  small  percentage  of  the  terrain  heights,  no  attempt 
was  nrtade  to  measure  differences  between  conv 
posite  elevations.  In  these  GTDBs,  point  and  linear 
leatures  covered  relatively  small  areas,  and  made 
insignificant  contributions  to  correlation  when  large 
areal  features  were  considered.  Therefore,  the 
formula  for  large  features  was  used  to  compute  the 
values  presented  in  the  following  tables. 

F-16  Infrared  vs.  Visual  GTDBs 

The  F-16  GTDB  evaluation  used  one  visual  GTDB 
and  two  LANTIRN  IR  GTDBs.  The  data  bases  were : 

F-16-LANTIRN.  G000665  (two  SLODs) 

F-16-LANTIRN.  G000754  (one  SLOD) 

F-lo-VISUAL,  G000671  (one  SLOD) 

Oneof  the  LANTIRN  databases.  GTDB  G000665, 
had  no  linear  features  because  linear  leatures  had 
been  expanded  into  areal  features.  The  two  other 
GTDBs,  G000754  and  G00C671,  contained  areal, 
linear,  and  point  features.  The  Northeast  and  South¬ 
west  comer  points  of  the  area  over  which  compari¬ 
sons  were  made  are  39.421 66666N,  1 1 8.7225000W 
and  39.20000000N  1 19.221 6666W. 

Features  -  Feature  correlation  between  St  ODs 
and  between  sensors  was  evaluated  for  all  three  F- 
16  GTDBs.  The  common  areas  of  the  databases 
were  evenly  gridded  at  intervals  of  0.3  arc-seconds 
(about  30-foot  resolution). 

Table  2  summarizes  the  percent  agreement  be¬ 
tween  SLODs  and  GTDBs  when  areal,  linear,  and 
point  features  were  gridded.  The  same  correlation 
measures  were  obtained  for  the  complete,  visual, 
and  IR  FAVs  (Table  1 ).  When  areal,  linear,  and  point 
leatures  were  processed  over  the  teature  grid,  the 
percent  correlation  varied  between  79.9  and  99.7 
percent.  It  is  obvious  from  the  99.7  percent  agree¬ 
ment  between  tne  visual  G  i  Ub,  uuuub/i .  and  the 
LANTIRN  GTDB,  G000754,  that  these  two  data¬ 
bases  are  nearly  identical.  The  poor  agreement 
between  the  LANTIRN  GTDB,  G000665,  and 


Table  2.  F-16  GTDB  Feature  Correlation 
Sansor-Senscr  and  SLOD-SLOD  Corrslatlon 

Features  Gridded; 

Areal,  Linear,  and  Point 


Feature  Attribute  Vector  Contains: 
Complete  Set  or  Visual  Set  or  IR  Set 


LANTIRN 
G000665 
SLOD  2 

Visual 

G000671 

SLOD1 

LANTIRN 

G000754 

SLOD1 

LANTIRN 
G00066S 
SLOD  1 

89.98 

79.97 

79.96 

LANTIRN 
G000665 
SLOD  2 

N/A 

79.94 

79.90 

Visual 

G000671 

SLOD1 

N/A 

N/A 

99.74 

GP3i.oiei'n.v 


G000671  was  due  to  the  fact  mat  G0U06bb  did  not 
have  several  large  areal  features  which  appeared  in 
G000671. 

Point  feature  correlation,  as  measured  by  the 
formula  for  small  coverage,  ranged  from  93  to  99% 
for  the  F-16  LANTIRN  GTDB  655  SLOD  1  versus 
SLOD  2  and  GTDB  665  SLOD  2  versus  the  Visual 
GfDB  671  SLOD  1.  It  was  100%  for  the  F-16 
LANTIRN  GTDB  754  versus  the  VISUAL  GTDB 
671. 

Elevation  -  Terrain  elevation  correlation  was 
measured  between  combinations  of  all  three  F-16 
GTDBs.  The  common  areas  of  the  three  databases 
were  evenly  gridded  at  intervals  of  3  arc-seconds 
(about  30C-fl  resolution).  All  the  gridded  represen¬ 
tations  were  identical.  The  polygonal  elevation 
database  of  SLOD  1  of  G000665  was  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  polygonal  elevation  database  of  G000754. 
Table  3  summarizes  the  results  for  gridded  versus 
polygonal  terrain  representations. 

B-2  Radar  vs.  Visual  GTDBs 

Th0  B"2  GTDB 

B-2  VISUAL,  G000774  (two  SLODs) 

B-2  RADAR,  G000781  (one  SLOD) 


O  j'i 


TaMe  3.  F-16  GTOB  Elevation  Correlation 
GfHdad  v«  Polygorial  Terrain 


LANTIRN 

Goooees 

SLOD1 

LANTIRN 
G00066S 
SLO0  2 

LANTIRN 
G000754 
SLOD  1 

A  »  1 

D  .  12.11 
R-313 

A-7 

0-21.88 

R  -  328 

A-  1 

0  -  12.15 

R  -  234 

Lager^d.  A  -  Ab&olule  Value  of  El&valior,  in  Molars 
D  •  Standard  OaviaDon 
n  <■  Range  ul  Valuas  (Ma>  Min; 
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The  visual  database  had  area!,  linear,  and  poirit 
fea’jres.  The  radar GTDB  coiiiainod  only  areal  and 
point  features;  lire  linear  features  had  been  ex 
panded  into  area!  features.  The  Noitheasl  and 
Southwest  c»rner  points  of  the  area  over  which 
comperLons  were  made  are  32,500CON,  1 1 6  750W 
and  33.0CON,  117.250VV. 

Features  -  feature  correlation  between  levels  ol 
detail  and  between  databases  was  evaluated  lor 
both  GTDBs.  The  databases  were  evenly  gridded  a! 
intervals  ol  0.3  seconds,  so  they  had  6,001  points 
along  the  northern  and  southern  borders  aixi  6,o0i 
points  along  ihe  eastern  and  westerrt  borders. 

Table  4  summarizesrorreiation  between  SLODs 
and  GTDBs  when  varous  combinations  of  areal, 

Tnbi©  4.  B-2  GTDfT  Cotnposltft 
Feature  Correlation 

S«nftor-Sun6or  and  SLOD-SLOD  Corroloiton 

t  oak'tas  Gniki&d. 

Areal,  Lineal,  and  Point 

Keatyia  Anitt-Mlc  Vecior  Conid.'ni.: 

Ccinipleto  So'  Of  Viiual  Sot  or  IR  Set 


VHual 

G'JMJOr/A 

'.ioooyet 

SLOP  2 

SL'PO  1 

VlsuKl 
0000/74 
SLOT./ 1 

68  39 

.3  2? 

Vl«;iul 

»J/A 

ili't  ',10 

BLOD  2 

. . 

linear,  and  poinl  features  were  gridded  with  pointers 
to  lour  FAV  sets.  The  same  correlation  values  were 
obtained  using  tour  different  FAVs  -  the  complete, 
visual,  IR,  and  radar  attribute  sets  (Table  i).  It 
shows  that  when  areal,  linear,  and  point  features 
were  processed  over  the  feature  grid,  the  pexent 
correlation  varied  between  68  and  99  percent. 

Point  feature  correlation,  as  measured  by  the 
formula  lor  small  coverage,  was  97%  for  the  B-2 
GTDB,  VISUAL  SLOD  2  versus  the  B-2  Radar 
GTDB 

DFSERT  STORM  (KUWAIT)  GTDB 

Feature  correlation  was  evaluated  between  the 
two  Si  00s  available  in  the  GTDB.  Mosaics  which 
erveompassed  the  entire  1 -degree  by  1 -degree  da¬ 
tabase  were  used  for  all  evaluations.  The  database 
v^as  evenly  yridded  at  intervals  ol  0.6  arc-seconds, 
sc  the  mosaics  had  6,G01  points  along  the  northern 
and  southern  twrders  and  6,001  points  along  the 
eastern  and  western  borders.  The  best  correlation, 
99  1%,  was  obtained  when  the  F.AV  contained  only 
feature  height  For  other  FAVs,  the  correlation  de- 
perided  on  the  contents  ol  tho  FAV;  and  correlation 
o'  the  composite  of  Areal,  Linear,  and  Point  F ea- 
tures  ranged  betwjen  93  to  94  percent. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Our  invesligalions  have  resulted  in  the  following 
conclusions; 

1.  We  have  verified  the  validity  ol  aulomatic 
correlation  tesUng  between  two  GTDBs  or 
SLODs  by  visual  I'  spection  ol  the  databases. 

2  Wo  have  mca'-.  red  varying  degrees  of 
cor.'clatso.n  between  P2851  GTDBs  Very  low 
correlation  values  ir'diecto  that  largo  features 
are  missing  in  a  SLOD  or  GTDB  Values 
greater  tnan  90%  indicate  that  small  features 
are  rnissi.ng  or  that  there  'S  some  misaligniiierit 
ol  leatures 

3  We  have  observed  that  several  diflerenlly 
Cfensiajcied  Fr*  j!L.re  Aiiribuie  Vectors  produced 
nearly  equiva'cin  teatu'e  correlation  values 

111  the  luture,  vvo  wdi  crnplornent  automated  tools 
tor  dalabaso  texture  and  model  correlation  testing 
Wo  wiH  also  investigate  tools  lor  correlation  teslirrg 
trorri  iifKige  gonc-ralor  vtdoo  displays  and  rotate  fhe 
results  to  Ifie  corr elation  ■p>olontiar  Iron)  databases 
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ABSTRACT 

“Scaleability"  is  the  concept  of  dramatically  increasing,  or  scaling  up,  the  number  of 
simulated  vehicles  (and  other  "entities'  ),  human  participants,  and  geographically  dispersed  sites 
involved  in  a  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS).  ARPA  is  developing  a  scaleability  toolset  which 
will  allow  the  development  and  evaluation  of  DIS  exercise  scenarios,  scaling  and  network  algorithms 
and  techniques,  and  network  topologies  in  a  simulation  environment  with  the  goal  of  developing 
solutions  to  the  DIS  scaling  problem.  In  addition  to  giving  an  overview  of  the  architecture  and 
capabilities  of  the  scaleability  toolset,  this  paper  presents  an  example  of,  and  representative  results 
from,  employing  the  toolset  to  characterize  a  specific  promising  scaling  technique,  the  grid-based 
geographic  tittering  algorithm. 
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MOTIVATION 

The  ability  of  DIS  networks  to  support  large 
scale  battle  simulations  is  critical  for  many 
anticipated  applications  of  DIS  exercises,  such 
as  the  tri-service  Louisiana  Maneuvers  and 
ARPA's  Advarrced  Technology  Demonstration 
One.  As  the  size  of  DIS  exercises  is  scaled  up 
from  hundreds  to  thousands  and  eventually 
tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
simulation  entities  interacting  in  simulation 
exercises.  It  will  become  uneconomical  and 
impractical  to  adequately  scale  up  the 
supporting  communication  and  computation 
resources,  given  the  existing  broadcast-like 
DiS  communication  rtKidel.  While  the  DIS 
standard  in  principle  supports  exercises  of  any 
scale,  limitations  will  continue  to  manifest 
themselves  and  grow  in  at  least  three  system 
componertts:  wide  area  networks,  local  area 
networks,  and  simulation  hosts  and  their 
network  interfaces.  Techniques  and 
approaches  are  called  for  to  obtain  the 
maximum  level  of  perfornnance  at  whatever 
level  of  communication  and  computation 
technology  is  applied  to  the  problem 
Recognizing  this  need,  ARPA  is  developing  a 
‘scaleability’  toolset 

SCALEABILITY  TOOLSET  OVERVIEW 

The  scaleability  toolset  is  intended  to 
provide  a  tootbod  for  developing  and 
o/aluating  solutions  to  Ifie  DIS  scaleability 
problem  Tiro  gnal  is  to  piovtdo  o  system  thel 

allows  ail'ioieiioli  or  U  simuianOii  so  tiiui 

allei  native  apprc<acnjs  may  bo  evaluated  at 
relatively  low  cost  end  risl\  tajlore  coiniiNttiiiy  to 
an  archnoclure  oi  dnsipn  Thn  toolset  provides 
a  llo/ible  enviiuiiiiieiil  for  exuiiiininy  the 


parameters  of  and  interaction  bet;veen  the 
options  available  to  developers  and  planners  of 
DiS  architectures,  exercises,  and  protocols, 
including: 

•  network  toprologias 

•  characteristics  of  links,  gatev/ays.  etc. 

•  network  algorithms 

•  exercise  and  simulation  scenarios 

•  scaling  algorithms  and  techniques  for 
reducing  bit  and  packet  per  second 
requirements 

With  the  toolset,  a  user  may  develop  an 
exercise  scenario  and  evaluate  ihat  scenario  in 
the  context  of  its  network  resource 
requirements.  The  toolset  provides  a 
framework  to  help  determine  answers  to  ihe 
follov.ring  important  types  of  questions: 

•  "To  what  extent  does  a  proposed  scaling 
algorithm  or  technique  alleci  nOivVoik 
performance?" 

•  'What  apprcacties  to  network-level 
algorithms  lor  congestion  control, 
routing,  bandwidifi  allocation,  and  delay 
guaraiileos  aro  most  advantageous  for 
dislribu!'-<J  simulation  systems'''' 

•  'To  what  oxtoni  will  a  conlornp  aled 
exorcise  bconano  utilize  available 
network  resources  and  topology,  or 
convofsoly,  wliat  in-lworK  resources  arid 
topology  are  required  to  support  a 

. . .  O” 

•  ‘What  IS  Ihe  edecl  ol  a  pieposed 
pioU/Col  chanj''  on  imlworK  lesoiircus'''" 


Figure  1  illustrates  the  functional  structure  of 
the  scaleability  toolset.  The  major  components 
of  the  toolset  are; 

•  scenario  creation  and  simulation  tool 

•  scaling  algorithm  tool 

•  network  simulation  and  display  tool 

•  scenario  viewing  and  replay  tool 

•  data  analysis  tools 

Scenario  Creation  and  Simulation  Tool 

The  scenario  creation  and  simulation  tool, 
based  the  ARPA  ODIN  Semi-Automated 
Forces  (SAF)  system  [1]  is  used  to  develop  and 
simulate  exercise  scenarios.  The  toolset  user 
specifies  the  scenario  during  an  off-line 
scenario  creation  phase.  The  kinds  of  data 
needed  to  specify  a  scenario  include; 
participating  units,  unit  composition,  initial  unit 
positions,  distribution  of  units  to  network  sites, 
objective(s)  for  each  unit,  and  specification  of 
the  terrain  the  exercise  will  be  conducted  on. 
The  scenario  is  simulated  by  the  SAF  to 
produce  a  Scaleability  Logger  Format  (SLF)  file 
that  represents  in  an  abstracted  form  the  data 
packets  that  would  flow  between  network  sites 
as  a  result  of  entity  activity  and  interactions  in 
the  exercise.  Additional  data  including 
timestamps  and  unit  state  are  added  to  the 
output  SLF  file  io  provide  information  needed 


for  other  components  of  the  toolset.  The  SL.F 
foriTtat  has  been  carefully  designed  to  optimally 
trade  off  storage  space,  runtime  performance, 
and  the  data  requirements  for  scaling  algorithm 
development  and  network  simulation  A  full 
discussion  of  the  SAF  as  modified  and  used  m 
the  scaleability  toolset  and  of  the  SLF  data 
format  and  the  tradeoffs  involved  may  be  found 
in  reference  [2]. 

Scaling  Algorithm  Tool 

The  scaling  algorithm  tool  is  a  flexible 
testbed  for  developing  and  controlling  scaling 
algorithms  within  the  context  of  the  scaleability 
toolset.  It  provides  facilities  for  integrating  new 
algorithms  into  the  system  according  to  -well 
defined  and  documented  interfaces 
Algorithms  are  applied  to  a  stream  of  SLF  data 
{produced  by  the  simulation  tool)  in  order  to 
reduce  bit  and  packet  per  second  rates. 
Algorithms  may  be  applied  in  controllable 
configurations,  switched  in/out,  and 
parameterized  at  run  time  under  control  of  a 
keyboard  interface.  The  scaling  algorithm  tool 
aggregates  individual  packets  into  traffic  flows 
that  form  the  input  data  for  and  conform  to  the 
input  interface  definition  of  the  network 
simulation  tool. 


F  igure  1  Scakral/ility  Toolset  An  t iiloctuio 


Network  Simulation  and  Display  Tool 

The  network  simulation  and  display  tool  is  a 
flow-based  simulator  that  supports  flexible  and 
modular  facilities  for  specifying  network 
topologies  and  performance  characteristics. 
Networks  are  modeled  as  interconnections  of 
network  elements  such  as  switches,  links, 
gateways  and  security  devices.  The  network 
simulation  models  aggregated  flows  through 
the  network  as  opposed  to  modeling  the 
transmission  of  each  each  individual  packet.  As 
such,  it  produces  a  medium  resolution 
prediction  of  network  behavior  that  is 
consistent  with  what  real  physical  networks 
exhibit.  A  flow-based  approach  was  adopted  in 
order  to  achieve  fast  (close  to  or  preferably 
faster  than  real-time)  processing  so  as  to 
facilitate  a  responsive  experimentation  and 
evaluation  environment  Since  multicast 
capabilities  are  desirable  for  several  proposed 
scaling  algorithms,  the  network  simulation 
incorporates  support  for  multicast  groups  and 
routing  schemes,  a  feature  unavailable  in 
commercially  available  network  simulators.  The 
input  interface  is  a  set  of  standardized 
messages  consisting  of  timestamped  flow  and 
multicast  group  operations.  The  network 
simulator  also  calculates  and  gathers  extensive 
performance  data,  including: 

•  offered  and  actual  loads  for  switches  and 
lines 

•  line  transmission  and  queuing  delay  s 

•  site  LAN  outgoing  and  incoming  loads 

•  delay  and  drop  rates  by  source  site  and 
destination  group 

•  delay  histograms  of  received  traffic 

•  multicast  group  usage 

Bun-tim.a  performance  monitoring  indicators 
include  histogram  and  strip  chart  displays  of 
delay  and  loading  data  and  color  variation  to 
show  utilization  levels  In  addition,  the  network 
simulator  includes  facilities  for  outputting 
performance  data  to  a  file  for  post  analysis  by 
commercial  data  analysis  software  packages 
Both  a  human-readable  ascil/tab-separated 
format  and  a  more  compact  self-describirrg 
binary  format  are  6ut»f)or1ed.  allowing  flexibility 
in  choosing  an  anatysis  package  Tfie  example 
analysis  descnborj  later  in  this  paper  rrvide  use 
of  BDN/Probo  I  M  (3)  which  is  well  suited  to 
fle.^ib^V  “‘■oinn  nnrt  nrAseritinn  Iho  lame 
volumes  of  dali  Itmt  are  generated  Wo  fuivo 
tivade  use  of  tlic  sell  describing  nature  of  the 
biriary  slalistica  tile  forniat  to  construct  tools 
that  automatically  generulo  analysis  funclions 
end  scripts  tocoritrol  BUfJ'i 'loliu  processing 


Scenario  Viewing  and  Replay  Tool 

The  scenario  viewing  and  replay  tool,  based 
on  the  COIN  SAT  Plan-View  Display  (PVD)  [I], 
provides  a  v.c'.'cw  onto  the  simulated 
battlefield.  This  tool  presents  the  user  vath  a 
display  of  the  battlefield  .errain  and  the  entities 
participating  in  the  battle,  depicted  with  either 
unit  symbols  or  as  individual  entities.  By  use  o< 
this  tool,  the  scaleability  toolset  user  can 
observe  and  correlate  activity  in  the  simulated 
world  with  network  performance  data  reported 
by  the  network  simulation  and  display  tool 
Facilities  available  to  the  user  include 

•  map  zoom  and  scroll 

•  query  an  entity  for  information 

•  color  code  forces  based  on  simulation 
site 

•  display  as  units  or  entities 

•  terrain  analysis:  selective  terrain  feature 
display,  inlervisibility,  cross 

•  sections,  measurements,  coordinate 
conversions 

in  addition,  a  VCR-like  control  panel  is 
provided  for  controlling  SLF  file  replay.  This 
control  panel  supports  functions  such  as 
pause,  play,  seek,  stop,  filename  specification, 
and  simulated  time  display. 

The  following  section  illustrates  a  use  of  the 
toolset  in  detail  and  the  process  o(  analyzing  a 
particular  algorithm  using  a  specific  network  and 
scenario  definition. 

SCALEABILITY  TOOLSET  APPLICATION 
EXAMPLE 

This  section  provides  an  example  ol  Low  the 
scaleability  toolset  has  been  used  to 
investigate  a  particulai  scaling  algorithm,  called 
grid-based  geographic  filtering  The  methods 
and  results  presented  fierc*  are  not  an 
exhaustive  characterization  of  tliis  algonllirn  but 
ero  intended  to  illustrate  liow  the  toolset  can  bo 
applied  to  algorilhrn  analysis  and  by  extension 
used  for  ranolysis  ol  notv/oiks  and  sutiulalion 
scoriarios.  The  series  0!  stejis  we  took  to  use 
Itio  toolset  for  our  irivestigalion  o(  the  grid 
elgoriifirn  is  illustrative  of  its  iiilendnd  use 
Boforo  proceeding  to  the  exa'ii(/le.  however,  it 
is  useful  to  tiighlighi  some  ol  the  issues  and 
upproucties  m  grid-lKiseU  gnoympliK,  filtering 


Grid-based  Geographic  Filtering 

Geographic  filtering  is  a  general  technique 
for  reducing  the  demands  a  simulation  exercise 
places  on  the  bandwidth,  processing,  and 
memory  requirements  for  networks,  network 
interfaces,  and  simulati'^n  hosts.  The 
furxiamental  concept  of  geographic  filtering  is 
that  a  simulated  entity  only  needs  information 
about  other  entities  that  lie  within  its  region  of 
interest.  The  region  of  interest  can  be  thought 
of  as  the  geographic  region  of  the  simulated 
world  that  lies  within  range  of  the  supported 
sensors,  e  g.,  visual,  radar,  acoustic,  etc 
Geographic  filtering  algorithms  arrange  to 
selectively  deliver  state  and  event  data  to 
simulation  hosts  based  upon  the  region  of 
irUerest  of  locally  simulated  entities. 

One  way  of  implementing  the  concept  of 
geographic  filtering  is  to  associate  multicast 
groups  with  terrain  regions.  The  multicast 
routing  and  addressing  capabilities  of  the 
underlying  network  are  used  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  traffic  delivered  to  each  simulator 
which  falls  outside  its  entities'  regions  of 
interest.  Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of 
assigning  terrain  regions  to  multicast  groups  is 
to  impose  a  uniform  grid  system  on  the 
simulated  terrain  and  assign  a  multicast  group 
for  each  grid  cell.  This  results  in  each  multicast 
group  covering  a  rectangular  solid  witfi  a  grid 
cell  as  its  base  and  infinite  height. 

Multicast  routing  end  addressing  is  a 
developing  technology,  those  networks  which 
supDort  multicasting  often  impose  severe  limits 
on  the  number  of  groups  and  on  the  rate  at 
which  group  subscriptions  may  be  changed 
While  it  is  appropriate  to  investigate  an 
algorithm  which  requires  the  use  of  this 
developing  technology,  the  algorithm  should 
try  lo  optimize  its  usage  and  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  algorithm  should  include  an 
estimate  of  the  requirements  for  multicast 
services 

State  updates  for  each  entity  are  sent  to  Ifio 
multicast  group  associated  wdh  the  cell  in 
which  the  entity  lies  Each  simulator  joins  the 
multicast  groups  for  the  cells  that  intersect  its 
entrties'  regions  of  interest,  so  tfiat  traffic  from 
entities  in  only  those  colls  are  roceive^^J  As  on 
entity  rrnves  across  the  butlleliuld,  some  grid 
colls  will  tall  out  ot  Its  region  oi  inierosi  wiiiiu 
new  grxj  colls  come  into  range 

O'jr  grid  algorithm  simulation  monriges 
•ubscufitions  \ij  coll  muliicosi  groups  on  a  ptrr 


site  basis,  whereby  an  agent  notes  the  state  of 
the  locally  simulated  entities  and  endeavors  to 
subscribe  to  the  cells  overlaid  by  the  union  of 
the  regions  of  interest  of  the  entities  simulated 
at  that  site.  For  the  purposes  of  our  algorithm 
analysis,  we  model  an  entity's  region  of  interest 
as  an  infinite  height  cylinder  vrith  a  radius  equal 
to  the  entity's  viewing  range.  For  more  optimal 
cell  group  subscription,  more  detailed 
information  about  the  internal  state  of  each 
simulated  entity  than  is  available  to  an  external 
entity  is  requir^.  For  this  case,  it  is  appropriate 
for  each  simulator  to  determine  which  multicast 
groups  it  should  be  joining  or  leaving  (rather 
than  being  managed  externally)  since  each 
simulator  has  the  most  specific  knowledge  of 
the  range  and  scope  of  its  own  entities' 
sensors.  Simulators  supporting  sophisticated 
implementations  of  the  algorithm  could  model 
regions  of  interest  as  conic  sections  for  each 
sensor  (by  tracking  sensor  orientation)  to 
reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary  cell 
subscriptions.  Cell  subscription  could  be 
further  minimized  by  factoring  in  range 
reductions  due  to  terrain  or  other  obstacles 
(e.g,  other  entities,  weather,  chaff). 


Figure  2  Region  of  Interesl 

An  important  paramclor  for  this  algorithm  is 
the  coll  size  The  Iradooll  lo  be  considered  is 
that  smaller  f;olls  result  in  more  elficiorit  fittenriy 
but  increase  the  number  of  rnulticasl  addresses 
v/hi(;h  must  bo  supfrorled  by  the  nelv/urk  and 
the  rate  at  which  llio  subscriptions  to  those 
groups  must  bo  chatigod  As  figure  2  shows,  a 
iiui MLfoi  ui  ai a  Oiiiy  pcW^iully  overlaid  by  tbe 
region  ol  interesl,  itKjK,uled  fry  the  circle  Even 
though  only  frarl  ol  those  cells  lie  williin  the 
region  ol  intoreM,  IruMK,  licnn  enlilies  iii  any  part 
ol  the  coll  (in<..ludiny  Ihoso  oieas  outside  tho 


region  of  interest)  is  forwarded.  Smaller  cell 
sizes  result  in  less  unnecessary  terrain  being 
included  in  the  set  of  cells  whose  groups  are 
subscribed  to,  with  the  potential  benefit  of 
receiving  less  traffic  from  outside  the  region  of 
interest.  One  should  also  rrate  that  in  addition 
to  increasing  the  number  of  multicast  groups 
which  must  be  supported,  smaller  cells  require 
each  simulator  to  add  and  drop  multicast 
groups  more  rapidly  as  the  entity  traverses  the 
terrain. 

Enhancements  to  this  basic  algorithm  may 
prove  to  yield  substantial  benefits  For 
example,  dynamically  assigning  groups  to  celts, 
so  that  only  cells  that  have  entities  in  them  or 
that  lie  in  the  region  of  interest  of  an  entity 
actually  consume  a  multicast  group.  This 
approach  may  result  in  conserving  multicast 
addresses  for  battle  scenarios  that  have 
entities  widely  dispersed  across  the  simulated 
terrain  area. 

HOME 


Another  possible  extension  is  that  multiple  grid 
systems  may  allow  better  control  of  filtering  and 
more  optimal  consumption  of  scarce  multicast 
resources  for  certain  battle  scenarios  Yet 
another  possibility  is  to  use  a  non-uniform  grid 
so  that  the  cells  are  smaller  in  regions  only 
where  finer  grained  filtering  is  required  and 
larger  where  it  is  not.  Finer  grained  filtering  can 
be  useful  in  areas  heavily  populated  with 
entities,  so  that  when  another  entity's  region  of 
interest  borders  on  that  area,  a  large  amount  of 
traffic  from  adjacent  entities  can  be  eliminated. 
Fine-grained  filtering  could  also  be  used  to 
support  particularly  heavily  loaded  network 
components  or  simulation  hosts  by  clustering 
around  the  regions  of  interest  of  the  entities 
served  by  those  components.  Optimization  to 
this  level  would  require  either  carefully 
coordinated  scenario  construction  and  grid  cell 
desigii  or  a  sophisticated  dynamic  mechanism 
for  determining  the  optimal  grid  assignment  on 
the  fly. 


Experimental  Parameters  and  Procedures 

Our  approach  to  investigating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  grid-based  geographic 
filtering  algorithm  consisted  of  comparing  the 
performance  data  logged  by  the  network 
simulator  toolset  component  while  the  scaling 
algorithm  was  in  operation  (the  test  cases)  with 
that  logged  while  the  scaling  algorithm  was  not 
in  operation  (the  baseline  case).  Two  test  cases 
were  employed;  one  with  a  grid  cell  size  of  2.5 
by  2.5  kilometers,  the  second  with  a  grid  cell 
size  of  10  by  10  kilometers.  The  viewing  ranges 
for  both  test  cases  were  3.5  kilometers  for 
ground  entities  and  7  kilometers  for  air  entities 
(these  settings  determine  the  entity  region  of 
interest).  For  both  the  test  and  baseline  cases, 
a  single  battle  scenario  and  network  model 
were  employed.  For  the  baseline  case  (the 
current  DIS  communication  model),  data  are 
broadcast  throughout  the  network,  so 
significantby  higher  loads  were  observed. 

The  network  model  used  in  our  investigation 
of  the  grid-based  algorithm  is  illustrated  in 
figure  3.  This  hypothetical  network  is  loosely 
based  on  the  DSI  net  with  the  following 
characteristics  and  enhancements; 

•  27  connected  sites 

•  T1  (1.54  Mbps)  tail  circuits  connecting 
sites  to  the  backbone 

•  FDDI  LANs  at  each  site 

•  T3  backbone  (45  Mbps) 

»  switches  commensurate  in  capacity  with 
the  T3  backbone 

We  selected  the  existing  DSI  net  as  the 
basis  of  our  hypothetical  network  because  it  is 
the  onhy  existing  netwo''k  currently  being  used 
to  host  large-scale  interactive  simulation 
exercises.  We  chose  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
some  network  components  in  order  to  provide 
a  feasible  bas*-  for  the  type  of  scenario  we  wore 
interesting  in  investigating,  involving  10,000  or 
more  simulated  entities  Figure  3  does  not 
represent  an  actual  planned  expansion  of  the 
DSI  network 

The  battle  scenario  used  in  the  evaluation 
was  developed  using  the  scaleabilily  kKolset 
scenario  construction  tools  with  inputs  fro.ii 
military  subject  matter  expeils  so  as  to  insure 
that  it  accurately  rellocted  a  typical,  large  scale 
military  exorcise  The  scerrario  consisted  of 
five  orange  divisions  (throe  rryotorizod  rifle,  tv/o 
tank)  attacking  two  blue  divisions  (one  tanl--, 
oni  mecnanizod  infantiy)  across  it  broad  front 
Orangfi  and  blue  aircraft  and  hftlK.oplf  rs  cany 


out  missions  at  intervals  throughout  the 
scenario.  The  orange  forces  outnumber  the 
blue  forces  by  a  factor  of  approximately  three 
to  one,  v/ith  a  total  of  approximately  10,000 
entities  represented.  The  battle  takes  place 
within  a  50  by  75  kilometer  region  on  simulated 
Ft.  Knox  terrain  and  takes  approximately  4 
hours  of  simulated  time.  The  final  result  is  that 
the  orange  forces  push  the  blue  forces  back 
but  the  blue  forces  manage  to  prevent  a 
complete  breakthrough  by  the  orange  forces. 

The  performance  measure  employed  in  this 
study  consisted  of  a  measure  of  the  reduction 
in  offered  load  from  the  network  to  the 
connected  sites  as  a  result  of  applying  the  gnd- 
based  geographic  filtering  algorithm.  This 
measure  may  be  described  as 

M  M 

(n,  m)  -  Xrloadj(n,  m) 
m=1  m=1 

reduction(n)  =  - . - .  (1) 

M 

Xioadjjfn.  m) 
m=1 

where  M  is  the  number  of  sues  ano  ioad^tn,  mj 
and  loadj(n,  m)  are  respeefively  the  loads 

offered  to  site  m  in  timestep  n  for  the  baseline 
(no  scaling  algorithm)  and  test  cases  (scaling 
algorithm  in  operation).  For  this  measure,  the 
mean  reduction  over  one  minute  segments 
spaced  at  ten  minute  intervals  tfiroughout  the 
battle  scenario  was  gatfiered  and  plotted  This 
measure  provides  a  reasonable  high  level  viev; 
of  the  effectiveness  of  a  scaling  algorithm  in 
reducing  bandwidtfi  requirements 

Of  note  in  interpreting  tins  performance 
measure  is  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  offered 
output  load  will  generally  contain  multiple 
contributions  from  each  packet  that  enters  Hie 
network.  Without  any  traffic  reduction 
algorithm  (the  baseline  case),  the  network  will 
attempt  to  deliver  every  packet  to  every  site 
Particularly  effective  algorithms  veil  reduce  (or 
completely  eliminate)  the  number  of  sites  to 
whir;h  a  packet  must  be  delivered 

Experimental  Ffesul'.s  and  Inlerpietation 

Figure  4  grapfis  the  reduction  of  aggrcu'ile 
output  loaJ  reduction,  described  m  the 
previous;  ’.oclion  <iLhi(;veJ  try  thi;  ynd 
afgotrlhm  a;  e  fii.iction  of  siiin.lale  J  li  ne 
fter.ciiis  are  st'own  lor  t/vo  grid  r  t'N  'ii/es  '/  'j  Ijy 
2  5  kilomott-rs,  'iikI  10  by  10  m' j'lWer  ^  Ttie 


more  effective  filtering  action  of  the  smaller  cell 
size  is  evident  from  the  figure.  As  desciibed 
previously,  this  effect  can  be  attributed  to  the 
reduction  in  area  that  is  part  of  the  cell  multicast 
groups  subscribed  to  that  lies  outside  the 
circular  region  of  interest  with  a  consequent 
reduction  is  unnecessary  received  traffic  Of 
note  is  the  drop  off  of  effectiveness  as  the 
battle  scenario  progresses.  This  drop  can  be 
attributed  to  intermixing  of  the  simulated  military 
units  which  occurs  later  in  the  battle  scenario  - 
more  entities  from  different  sites  come  into 
contact  (are  positioned  within  each  other's 
regions  of  interest)  later  in  the  exercise, 
requiring  more  traffic  to  be  fnrwardc*d. 

Two  cautions  should  be  noted  when 
interpreting  these  results  First,  while  this 
measure  of  effectiveness  yields  useful  insight 
into  how  well  a  scaling  algorithm  will  perform  in 
the  aggregate,  individual  network  elernerits 
may  still  be  overloaded  even  wfion  this 


measure  predicts  outstanding  performance 
This  effeef  was  in  fact  observed  while 
coriducting  these  experiments.  Therefore,  if  is 
important  that  any  full  characterization  of  an 
algorithm  requires  that  additional  and  diverse 
performance  measures  and  approacties  be 
applied.  Relying  on  only  a  small  se*  of 
characterizations  would  be  unwise  We  are 
cunenlly  investigating  oltier  ways  of  calculating 
measures  of  effectiveness  for  algorithms, 
whicli  include  considerations  of  network 
congestion,  dropped  packets,  delay  and 
individual  network  element  performance. 
Second,  we  believe  that  the  network  topology 
and  battle  scenario  may  strongly  influence  the 
results  obtained  lor  any  particular  measure  of 
effectiveness.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
any  full  characterization  of  an  algorithm  requires 
experience  with  diverse  scenarios  and 
netw.'jtks  in  order  to  determine  their  impact  on 
scaling  algorithm  performance 
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Figure  4  Reduction  in  Aggregate  Offered  Output  Loari 


CONCLUSIONS 

A  scaleability  toolset  is  being  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  testbed  for 
developing  solutions  to  the  DIS  scaling 
problem.  This  toolset  enables  development 
and  evaluation  of  DIS  exercise  scenarios, 
scaling  and  network  algorithms  and 
techniques,  and  network  topologies  in  a 
simulation  environment,  i  e  ,  a  simulation  of  a 
simulation.  Not  only  can  the  toolset  be  applied 
to  algorithm  analysis,  as  illustrated  by  the 
example  given  in  this  paper,  bui  it  may  also  be 
applied  to  battle  scenario  development  and 
network  development. 

As  our  analysis  shows,  grid-based 
geographic  filtering  algorithms  that  use 
multicasting  can  redvoe  networK  traffic 
dramatically  over  broadcast  schemes 
Therefcre.  it  is  fruitful  to  pursue  further 
investigation  of  this  promising  family  of 
algorithms  for  solving  the  scaleability  problem 
and  also  to  consider  enhancing  currently 
available  multicast  facilities  We  are  currently 
pursuing  the  analysis  of  enhancements  to  the 
simple  single-grid  algorithm.  In  addition,  we  are 
also  considering  other  forms  of  geographic 
filtering  that  do  not  make  use  of  grid-based 
techniques  as  described  in  this  paper  and  also 
other  families  of  algorithms  which  could  be 
coupled  with  geographic  filtering  algorithms  to 
form  a  comprehensive  approach  to  solving  the 
scaling  problem. 

Additional  useful  measures  for 
characterizing  scaling  algorithm  perfonmance  in 
terms  of  daiay  reduction,  dropped  packets, 
congestion  characteristics,  and  individual  link 
and  sWiicii  loading  hiave  been  developwd  or  are 
under  development.  Our  experience  with 
these  new  approaches  will  be  reported  in  the 
future. 


More  research,  botl'i  in  terms  oi  possible 
algorithms  and  ways  cf  measuring  their 
effectiveness,  will  provide  a  good  foundalion 
for  selecting  appropriate  traffic  reduction 
algorithms.  Good  algorithm  selection  will  be 
needed  for  DIS  exercises  to  meet  the  goal  of 
very  large  scale  tri-servico  training  on  networks 
of  the  foreseeable  future 
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ABSTRACT 

Current  estimates  show  that  approximately  one-thousand  image  generators  are  now  in  use  tor  a  variety  of 
simulation  applications.  The  cost  of  developing  new  data  bases  for  these  and  future  image  generators  is 
tremendous.  One  way  to  reduce  up-front  costs  is  to  reuse  existing  simulator  data  bases  rather  than  generate 
databases  from  scratch. 

This  paper  describes  the  results  of  investigatiorrs  uryJertaken  by  McDonnell  Douglas  Training  Systems  into 
the  feasibility  of  reformatting  three  data  bases  into  the  Project  2851  Standard  Sirrxjlalor  Data  Base  (3SDB) 
Interchange  Format  (SIF),  These  data  bases,  originally  developed  for  the  suite  of  A-6/E  S/WIP  and  F-14D 
trainers,  supoort  visual,  infrared,  and  radar  simulations  over  large  areas  of  the  East  and  West  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  They  would  be  valuable  and  cost-effective  additions  to  the  Project  2851  repositories.  We  evaluated  the 
follcwiriy  aspects  of  the  A  SE  SWIP  and  F-1 4D  data  bases- 

Levels  of  Detail  Feature  Representations  Terrain  Representatons 

Mode!  Formats  Texture  Representation  Infrared  Attributes 

We  conclude  that  it  is  feasible  to  reformat  terrain  elevations,  cultural  features,  models,  and  textures,  given 
certain  conditions  on  spatial  resolution,  thermal  attribution,  and  texture  representation.  The  results  uncovered 
a  need  for  minor  changes  to  ffie  SlF/HD!  standatd  fonnat. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  rough  count  of  currently  fielded  flight  simulators 
shows  that  there  are  over  one-thousand  computer 
image  generator  (CIG)  systems  used  lor  a  variety  of 
aircrew  training  applications’-^,  with  over  one-half 
devoted  to  military  applications.  Although  the  data 
bases  for  many  of  these  systems  represent  the  same 
geographic  areas,  tnany  were  inder'endentiy  gener¬ 
ated  by  CIG  manufacturers.  For  sample,  at  least 
four  CIG  manufacturers  are  represented  at  North 
Islarxl  NAS.  and  each  rrranufacturer  generated  its 
own  North  Island  data  bi  '.e.  Such  ab-  initio  genera¬ 
tion  of  new  CIG  data  bases  does  not  capitalize  on 
efforts  put  into  development  of  prior  data  bases  which 
depict  the  same  territory. 

In  addition,  current  requirennents  for  correlation 
are  driving  upward  the  already  high  cost  of  develop¬ 
ing  data  bases  for  compKjter  image  generators 


Correlation  between  Out-1  he  VVindO' .  (v  TW) 
visual  systems  arxJ  multiple  sensor  s>^.cms. 
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Correlation  between  muHiple  simulators  with 
varying  degrees  of  capability  in  their  image  gen¬ 
erators. 

Correlation  between  image  gerrerator  data  bases, 
operator  displays,  and  real  time  systems. 


One  way  to  reduce  up-front  costs  is  for  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  (DoD)  to  reuse  existing  simulator 
data  bases  to  populate  the  repositories  of  the  Stan 
dard  Sirrujlator  Data  Base  Project  2851  (P2851) 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  REFORMATTING 
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has  been  under  contract  to  c1e  vclopcomrTX)n,  sensor, 

and  Visual  data  bases  lor  the  a  ge  System  Weapons 
Integration  Program  (A-6)  and  F-14D  (F-14)  airuall 


simulation  systems.  These  data  bases  represent 
years  of  development  cflorf  and  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  central  repositories  of  the  P2851 
Staridard  Simulator  Data  Base  (SSDB)’  since  they: 

•  Cover  over  500,000  square  miles  of  the  Linitod 
Slates 

•  Contain  data  tor  OTW  visua'  and  inirarod  arKl 
radar  sensor  smiulations 

•  Contain  enhanced  areas  for  targets,  airfields, 
radar,  and  visual  areas  of  interest. 

We  describe  soiutirms  which  are  compalib.e  with 
the  SiF/HDI  stardard  Where  appropriate,  we  recom¬ 
mend  ways  to  improve  the  standard,  preserving 
expended  effort,  and  extending  the  SiF/HDi  stan¬ 
dard. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SOURCE  DATA  BASES 

The  A-6  and  F-14  data  bases  represent  three 
gaming  areas  within  the  United  States,  each  referred 
to  by  ils  primary  airfield.  These  data  bases,  illustrated 
in  Figures  1  through  3,  support  OTW  visual,  infrared, 
and  radar  CiGs  The  WHIDBEY  data  base,  for  the 
A-6  program,  represents  approximately  224,000 
square  nautical  miles,  mostly  over  Washington  and 
Oregon  The  MIRAMAR  data  base  for  lire  F-14D 
program,  represents  approximately  72,000  square 
nautical  miles  of  the  southwestern  United  States 
The  OCEANA  data  base  is  shared  by  both  programs 
arxJ  represents  approximately  224.000  square  nauti¬ 
cal  nruies  of  the  eastern  United  States 

Common  Data  Base  Cryrnponents 

The  Evans  and  SutfierlarxJ  Corporation  goner 
ated  a  common  data  base  lor  each  of  tfio  thrue 
yarning  areas  Each  data  base  is  a  coHecticn  ol 
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Figure  1.  The  A-6  Whidbey  Data 
Bas>  Gaming  Area 


Figure  2.  The  F>14  Miramar  Data 
Base  Gaming  Area 


component  f'les  which  are  in  a  proprietary  format. 
The  files  contain  data  for  visual  and  the  Forward 
Lookinq Infrared  (FLIR),  and  radar  sensors.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  how  they  are  compiled,  these  files  may  pro¬ 
duce  visual  data  bases,  infrared  data  bases,  or  radar 
data  bases.  A  common  data  base  contains  the 
following  elements: 


Base  Gaming  Area 

Objects  -  An  object  is  a  set  of  scene  elements, 
polygons,  and  light  strings,  with  fixed  visual  priority. 

Models  -  Models  are  three-dimensional  repre¬ 
sentations  of  features  constructed  from  polygons  and 
light  points.  They  enhance  the  terrain  and  represent 
real-wotid  and  threat-world  features.  Models  can  be 
stationary  or  dynamic. 

Texture  -  Visual  texture  provides  altitude  and 
velocity  cues  required  for  high-speed,  low-level  flight 
while  minimizing  the  number  of  terrain  and  culture 
polygons.  The  visual  texture  has  been  specifically 
designed  to  support  low-level  flight.  In  both  visual  and 
radar  simulation,  texture  also  adds  realism  to  models 
of  buildings,  ships,  and  aircraft  by  providing  surfaces 
which  appear  real.  The  texture  patterns,  or  texture 
maps,  are  constructed  either  algorithmically  or  from 
photographs. 

Plane  Features  -  Plane  features  are  non-visible 
features  which  determine  the  visual  priority  aewng 
groups  of  visible  features. 

Terrain  Representation  -  Two  terrain  represen¬ 
tations,  the  resun  of  severai  years  oi  auiunidiuu  and 
manual  modelling  effort,  are  used  toformthe  run-time 
data  bases.  The  first  is  a  100-meler,  gridded  repre¬ 
sentation  used  to  create  radar  mn-time  data  bases. 


The  second  is  acoarse  polygonalization  ol  the  earth’s 
surtace  for  visual  and  iR  simuiation.  The  polygonalized 
terrain  has  been  forced  to  exactly  match  the  gridded 
terrain  at  designated  points  to  insure  point  correla¬ 
tion  While  the  automated  parts  of  (he  processes 
could  be  repeated  by  starting  with  the  original  data 
and  applying  similar  algorithms,  the  results  of  the 
manual  efforts  involved  in  supervising,  evaluating, 
and  editing  will  be  lost  if  both  representations  are  not 
retained. 

Benchmark  Features  -  Since  the  visual  arid 
radar  run-time  data  bases  use  data  of  differing  real- 
world  accuracy  for  terrain  representations ,  the  terrain 
data  may  differ  substantially.  Benchmark  features 
are  used  where  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between 
various  sensors  is  required.  The  features  specify 
boundaries  withinwhich  terrain  elevations  must  exactly 
correspond  in  both  the  visual  and  radar  simulations. 
The  tools  which  generate  the  radar  run  time  data 
base  use  benchmarks  to  ensure  that  the  visual  and 
radardata  bases  are  correlated  exactly  in  such  areas 
by  forcing  the  terrain  wrihin  the  benchmark  areas  to 
be  equivalent  in  radar,  visual,  and  FLIR  data  bases. 

Run-Time  Data  Bases 

An  Evans  &  Sutherland  ESIG-500  image  genera¬ 
tor  processes  and  displays  the  contents  of  the  visual 
and  FLIR  run-time  data  bases,  The  image  generator 
uses  its  inputs  and  a  set  of  data  structures  which 
miodel  the  run-time  data  base  to  determine  the  items 
to  be  displayed,  their  visual  priority  with  respect  to  one 
another,  and  other  image  characteristics. 

The  MOTS  Advanced  Radar  Image  Generation 
System  (ARIGS)  radar  simulator  processes  and  dis¬ 
plays  the  radar  run-time  data  base  to  produce  a 
simulated  radar  display  A  run-time  radar  data  base 
is  a  gridded  data  set  which  models  the  gaming  area 
at  a  number  of  different  resolutions  The  radar  data 
base  formatter  partitions  the  data  base  into  square 
tiles,  256  posts  on  a  side,  with  the  posts  spaced 
evenly  in  flat  earth  coordinates.  Each  post  has  data 
fi  jids  which  specify  elevation,  reflectance,  disper¬ 
sion,  directivity,  and  other  attributes. 

PROJECT  2851 

Project  285".  is  a  Research  and  Development 
program  chartered  by  the  Joint  Technical  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Group  for  Training  Systems  and  Devices  The 
objectives  ol  the  program  are  to  reduce  the  costs  ot 
generating  data  bases  lor  DoD  training  systems. 


increase  data  base  performance,  and  address  prob¬ 
lems  of  correlation  within  and  between  these  sys¬ 
tems  .  Cost  reductions  will  be  achieved  by  eliminating 
duplicate  data  base  generation  and  redundant  soft¬ 
ware  development. 

Project  2851  will  result  in  a  DoC  Simulator  Dala 
Base  Facility  which  will  obtain  standard  Defense 
Mapping  Agency  produds,  externally  generated  simu¬ 
lation  data  bases,  and  other  source  material;  archive 
and  manage  this  data;  and  provide  tailored  data  base 
products  to  DoD  training  simulators. 

The  SSDB  Interchange  Format  (SIF)"  will  serve  as 
the  primary  vehicle  for  sharing  externally  developed 
digital  data  bases  across  programs  and  services. 
Each  time  a  new  simulator  program  requires  a  data 
base,  it  will  be  able  to  access  all  relevant  existing  data 
bases  maintained  by  Projed  285 1 ,  Conversely,  when 
a  program  has  enhanced  a  data  base,  it  will  be  able 
to  send  it  to  Project  2851  and  make  it  available  for 
other  projects. 

The  SIF  standard  encompasses  ^wo  formats,  SIF 
lor  High-  Detail  Input/Oulput  (SIF/HDI)  and  SIF  for 
Distributed  Processing  (SIF/DP).  The  SIF/HDI  for¬ 
me!  IS  the  most  appropriate  format  into  which  to  place 
the  A-6  and  F-14  dala  bases,  since  their  reuse 
represents  an  exchange  between  an  external  simu¬ 
lator  site  and  P2851 . 

The  second  standard,  SIF/DP,  intended  for  dis¬ 
tributed  processing  and  supplementing  the  P2851 
resources,  allows  data  base  exchanges  in  a  format 
.vhich  is  nearly  Identical  to  the  internal  P2851  formal. 
It  supplements  the  P2851  computational  resources 
and  facilities. 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  DATA  BASES 
INTO  SIF/HDI  FORMAT 

The  requirements  of  radar,  visual,  and  infrared 
displays  force  the  A-6/F-14  common  data  base  to 
meet  the  conflicting  needs  of  two  different  imaging 
systems 

•  High  resolution,  low  display  rate  radar  system 

•  Low  resolution,  high  display  rate  visual  and  IR 
systems. 

Levels  of  Detail 

Thp  conlliflinn  rpniiirpmpnts  force  two  I  evels  Of 

Deiail  (LODs)  for  features  and  terrain.  Since  the 
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radar  system  has  a  tow  display  rate,  K  can  tolerate  a 
high  density  data  base  which  provide?  a  very  detailed 
representation  of  terrain  arvj  culture.  Because  the 
visual  and  IR  systems  have  high  display  .  ates,  which 
limit  processing  *.ime,  they  require  much  less  detail  in 
their  reprf  sentation  of  the  world. 

Recommendation  -  The  S!F  representations  of 
the  common  data  bases  should  have  two  LODs.  The 
two  levels  will  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  high- 
resolution  radar  and  the  tow-resolution  visual  com¬ 
munities  and  will  preserve  the  effort  already  ex¬ 
pended  to  meet  these  needs  under  the  A-6  and  F-1 4 
projects. 

Transfer  of  Terrain  Representations 

We  have  examined  how  to  place  data  in  the  files, 
records,  arid  fields  of  the  National  I  magery  T ransmis  • 
Sion  Format*  (NITF),  which  the  SIF  Standard  man¬ 
dates  for  gridded  terrain  representations.  There  are 
no  insurmountable  problems  in  using  this  format  to 
store  gridded  elevation  data. 

Recommendation  -  Because  a  significant 
amount  of  effort  went  into  the  generation  of  tt'e  two 
terrain  representations,  both  (epresentations  should 
be  retained:  Use  the  100-meter-gridded-elevation 
terrain  for  the  best  level  of  detail;  use  the  polygonized 
terrain  as  areal  features  for  the  lesser  level  of  detail. 
This  combination  provides  the  maximum  possible 
value  from  the  common  data  base,  and  meets  the 
needs  of  a  diverse  user  community. 

Transfer  of  Cutture/Feature  Data 
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Figure  4.  Simplified  Model  and  Feature 
Placement  for  SIF/HDI  Format 


If  is  feasible  to  reformat  features  from  the  A-6/F-1 4 
common  data  base  into  the  SIF/HDI  format.  The 
section  on  processing  describes  the  software  re¬ 
quired  to  transfer  features  to  SIF 

Transfer  of  Models 

The  static  models  in  the  common  data  base  are 
three  dimensional  (3-D)  polygonal  representations  of 
point  features.  They  are  high  LOD  representations  of 
the  models  used  for  the  visual  run-time  data  bases. 
The  dynamic  and  relocatable  models  are  3-D 
polygonal  representations  of  aiicraft,  surface  craft, 
missiles,  and  other  moving  and  relocatable  objects. 
They  are  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  are  the 
static  models,  and  are  in  the  same  format  as  static 
nxodels. 


Each  feature  in  the  common  data  base  is  marVied 
for  applicability  to  visual,  infrared  (IR),  and  radar 
image  generators.  The  Evans  and  Sutherland 
compilers  use  only  those  features  marf^ed  for  their 
targeted  simulation.  The  visual  and  infrared  compilers 
use  only  features  marked  for  their  use.  The  radar 
compiler  selects  the  features  marked  for  radar  (often 
nrxjre  detailed  versions  of  the  visual  and  IR  features) 
and  identifies  the  models  which  replace  point  features. 

SIF/HDI  Features -The  SIF  allows  areal,  linear, 
point,  point-light,  and  point-lightstring  features.  It  also 
allows  iwo-  and  three-  dimensional  models  both  as 
replacements  for  features  and  as  stand-alone  fea¬ 
tures.  Figure  4  shows  a  simplified  model  and  feature 
placerrientforths  SiF.TiD!  and  a  cimplificd  diagram  of 
the  method  by  v;hich  SIF  specific:  a  model  which 
does  not  replace  a  feature. 


We  have  found  the  transfer  of  nnodels  possible, 
but  some  amount  of  processing  software  must  be 
created  to  accoinplish  the  transfer.  Since  dynamic 
and  relocatable  models  are  constructed  the  same 
way  as  the  static  models,  these  models  may  also  be 
transferred.  Some  missile  mtodels  may  require  an 
axis  exchange  to  place  'he  Z  axis  along  the  direction 
of  motion,  to  conforr ,  with  the  SIF  model  building 
standards. 

Transfer  of  Texture 

The  comnron  data  base  employs  a  generic  tex¬ 
ture  type,  called  a  nxidulation  map,  for  both  the  OTW 
visual  and  FLIR  displays.  Modulation  maps  are 
texture  element  (texel)  arrays  in  which  the  value  of 
each  texel  determines  a  mix  of  two  color  values,  a 
primary  and  a  secondary,  to  form  a  resultant  texture 


color.  The  value  associated  with  each  lexel  is  a 
modulation  multiplier,  a  coeHicient  in  the  combination 
o(  the  two  texture  colors: 
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For  example,  if  a  given  lexel  has  a  value  of  200, 
then  the  color  for  that  texel  is  200/255  times  the 
primary  color  value  plus  (255-200)/255  times  the 
value  of  the  secondary  color.  In  this  way,  up  to  256 
different  colors  could  be  present  in  a  given  texture 
pattern  while  using  only  two  entries  in  a  color  LUT. 
Modulation  maps  are  widely  used  throughout  the 
comimon  data  base  lor  temain  and  cultural  features 
such  as  grasslands,  deserts,  agricultural  fields,  bro¬ 
ken  clouds,  urban  areas,  and  airfield  features. 

General  Use  of  Modulation  Maps  -  Modulation 
maps  are  used  by  a  wide  variety  of  CIGs  However, 
in  each  installation  of  an  image  generator  and  display 
system,  the  patterns  must  be  tuned  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  aciua'  system.  For  example,  the  primary 
and  secondary  color  RGB  values  should  be  adjusted 
to  accommodate  the  degree  of  contrast  provided  by 
a  display  system 

SIF  Options  for  Texture  -  The  SiF/HDi  format 
has  provisions  tor  generic  texture.  According  to  the 
SIF  standard*,  the  generic  texture  consists  of  "non¬ 
geospecific  images  for ...  geographic  areas...". 

The  NlTF  file  types  specified  by  SIF/HDI  can 
easily  contain  texture  data  from  the  common  data 
base.  Modulation  Maps  can  be  stored  by  either  of  the 
two  methods  provided  by  SIF/HDI; 

ACTUAL  VALUES: 

“the  actual  band  value(s)  at  that  texel  position 
(e  g.,  the  red,  green,  and  blue  intensity  values)" 

INDEX/LUT: 

"an  index  into  a  look-up-table  (LUT)  which  is 
defined  in  the  Image  Sub-  Header  File." 

Recommendations  -  The  Index/LUT  method 
should  be  use  to  store  modulation  texture  maps  as 


SIF/HDI  generic  texture  maps  Because  it  is  most 
similar  to  a  modulation  map,  it  will  occupy  about  two 
thirds  less  storage  space  than  the  other  method,  and 
it  will  be  easier  to  convert  back  to  the  original  modu¬ 
lation  map  structure.  This  method  gives  the  userthe 
opportunity  to  tune  such  a  texture  by  modifying  only 
two  colors  at  a  lime,  versus  256  or  more. 

The  SIF  standard  be  extended  to  allow  storage  of 
modulation  patterns.  Storage  of  these  patterns  would 
be  fairly  simple  and  would  alleviate  operational  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  re-deriving  modulation  maps 
from  the  Index/LUT  maps. 

Pad!'*'  Texture 

The  SIF  standard  does  not  allow  the  inclusion  of 
radar-specilic  texture  patterns  which  represent  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  radar  mn-time  data  base.  The  SIF  will 
hold  neither  the  texture  lor  the  fun-time  data  base  nor 
will  it  hold  a  ghdded  representation  of  the  data  from 
which  the  patterns  for  the  run-time  data  base  can  be 
derived. 

The  Radar  Datr  formaner,  which  produces 

the  mn-time  Juia  base,  uses  feature  attributes  to 
Iransiomn  features  into  gridded  representations  which 
are  conceptually  very  similar  to  SIF/HDI  texture  rep¬ 
resentations.  The  representations  are  arrays  of  data 
posts,  evenly  spaced  in  ground  plane  (X.Y)  coordi¬ 
nates.  with  each  data  post  representing  the  area 
surrounding  it.  Each  data  post  contains  a  height 
representation  and  hardware-dependent  codes  for 
vertical/horizontal,  reflectance,  directivity,  and  dis¬ 
persion.  The  SIF  has  no  provisions  for  generic  height, 
material,  or  use  patterns. 

Recommendations  -  The  standard  should  be 
extended: 

•  The  SMC/FDC  pattern  should  also  represent 
generic  lealures. 

•  The  gridded  height  representation  should  be 
extended  to  represent  non-  specific  textured 
heights  above  terrain. 

Coding  of  Infrared  Attributes 

The  SIF  cannot  represent  all  the  types  of  materi¬ 
als  and  material  compositions  provided  in  the  com- 
naon  database.  In  the  common  database,  an  Ex¬ 
tended  Material  Code  describes  the  material  compo- 
Siiion  oi  eacii  iixjuei  polygon.  Ti  ns  code  caicgonzes 
a  material  and  its  properties  to  a  greater  extent  than 
do  existing  DFAD  and  Project  2851  codes.  Examples 


852 


of  the  material  codes  from  the  A-6  and  h-i4  Data 
Base  Design  documents® are; 


Code 

— 

Materia! 

Material 

Characteristics 

10 

Aluminum 

Dull,  Thin 

15 

Aluminum 

Dull,  Thin 

20 

Aluminum 

Polished,  Thin 

?£ 

Aluminum 

Polished,  Thick 

190 

Leaves 

Live 
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Since  there  are  many  more  material  codes  than 
the  1 4  valid  Surface  Material  Category  (SMC)  Codes, 
the  SIF  format  cannot  represent  the  range  of  materi¬ 
als  presented  in  the  common  database 

Recommendations  -  There  are  two  choices  for 
thermal  attributes; 

•  If  thermal  models  are  available,  derive  the  SIF 
attributes  Use  either  the  existing  fvans  and 
Sutherland  thermal  model  or  another  model 

•  If  no  derived  attribute  can  be  made  available,  do 
not  populate  the  thermal  attribute  lields,  since 
the  SIF  does  not  provide  (or  a  sufficient  repre¬ 
sentation  ot  materials. 

In  addition,  the  SIF  standard  should  be  extended 
to  better  specify  thermal  attributes 

•  Allow  more  than  14  material  codes  by  defining 
material  subtype  fields 

•  Explicitly  define  related  FACS  fields  (living  dead, 
thick'thin,  weathered,  polished  rough,  and 
others). 

•  Explicitly  define  FACS  fields  lor  thermal  conduc¬ 
tivity  and  specific  heat. 

A  companion  paper  contains  addition^'  recom¬ 
mendations’. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  REFORMATTING 

The  conversion  process  from  the  A-6  F-14  com¬ 
mon  data  base  to  the  SIF.'HDI  format  is  shown  in 
Figure  5.  The  process  (low  is  depicted  m  terms  ol  the 
tour  major  components  in  the  process  and  their 
various  conversion  order  dependencies; 

•  Textures 

•  Models 

•  Terrain 

•  Features 


Since  textures  are  independent  of  the  other  three 
A  6'F-14  common  data  base  components,  and  are 
used  by  all  the  othei  components,  they  are  first  in  the 
conversion  process.  Although  models  and  terrain  are 
muiually  indeperxlent,  both  are  dependent  on  tex¬ 
tures  which  precede  them  in  the  process  flow.  Ter¬ 
rain  IS  then  the  basis  (or  features  which  are  placed 
upon  it  Not  only  do  features  derive  their  altitude  from 
the  terrain  on  which  they  are  placed,  but  they  are 
dependent  on  all  three  ot  the  other  common  data 
base  components  in  this  process,  and  thus  are  the 
last  item  in  the  flow.  The  steps  required  to  reformat 
any  data  base  element  are; 

•  Convert  positions  into  latitude,  longitude,  and 
elevation 

•  Partition  along  lines  ot  latitude  and  longitude 

•  Map  common  data  base  features  into  Sll-  HDl 
.‘eaiures 

•  Provide  model  placements  and  replacements 

•  Place  data  into  SiF/HDi  files 

I  Common  DB I 
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Figure  5.  Reformatting  the  A-6;F-14  Common 
Data  Base  Into  SIF/HDI  Format 


ISSUES 

The  source  data  bases  have  several  limitations 
which  may  require  additional  work  lor  other 
applications 

•  The  high  resolution  terrain  data  have  small 
discontinuities  Although  these  discontinuities 
are  wiiiiiii  uiviA  quaiiiy  SiamJaius,  iMcy  may 
create  artifacts  in  high  resolution  radar  simula¬ 
tions 
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'  There  is  a  restricted  set  of  rrx)dels  tor  point 
features 

•  There  is  a  restricted  set  of  heights  for  models 

•  Enhanced  areas  have  oharply  defined  edges, 
(postage  stamp  effect). 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our  investigations  have  resulted  in  the  following 
conclusions: 

1 .  It  is  feasible  to  reformat  these  elements  from  the 
A  6/F-14  comnrton  data  bases 

•  Terrain  elevations 

•  Cultural  features 

•  Models 

•  Textures 

2.  It  is  desirable  to  reformat  these  data  bases  since 
the  simulation  community  will  gain  use  of  very 
large  data  bases  containing  many  enhance¬ 
ments,  and  customers  will  save  on  datat>ase 
generation  costs. 

3.  The  process  of  reuse  can  be  assisted  by  some 
minor  changes  to  the  SIF/HDI  standard. 
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ABSTRACT 

Todoy's  simulotors  involve  many  voried  computational  systems.  Interoperoting  these  devices  is  o  key  strotegy  for 
extending  the  life  of  current  simulators.  The  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (OIS)  protocols  solve  the  maze  of  interoperability. 

These  statements  ore  well-known  to  the  simulation  industry,  but  the  stork  reolity  of  the  situotion  is  that  varied 
systems  produce  voried  implementations  of  DIS.  The  full  qomul  of  DIS  involves  the  varied  processors,  varied  operotinq  systems, 
voried  programminq  languages  ond  structures,  varied  interfoce  hordwore,  varied  coordinole  system  implementotions,  and  varied 
data  bose  formots.  Reolizing  these  six  oreas  simultaneously  is  a  porticulorly  demonding  chore.  This  paper  attempts  to  show 
how  one  implementor  went  obout  producing  code  for  DIS,  seeking  to  provide  reusoble  code  in  the  process.  The  lessons  learned 
from  this  venture  are  discussed. 

Using  a  PC-based  rodar  simulation  system  os  the  boseline,  the  poper  discusses  the  reseorch  ond  development  of 
DIS  in  this  varied  environment.  Although  o  rodar  appears  to  be  o  "receive-only"  entity  on  a  DIS  network,  in  order  to  locally  test 
such  0  system,  test  vectors  (or  PDUs  in  the  DIS  porlonce)  must  be  generoted.  Thus,  the  boseline  requires  some  woy  to 
construct  test  vectors,  such  os  through  serni-outomated  forces  (SAFOR)  or  Computer  Generated  Forces  (CGF)  generotors.  A 
limited  CGF  for  the  required  purposes  is  described  in  the  poper. 

Other  steps  in  the  implementation  include  actuolly  producing,  tronsmitting,  receiving,  ond  disployinq  the  CGF  state 
vectors.  Production  involves  coordinate  conversion  schemes,  POU  receive  ond  tronsmit  functions  become  os  dissimilor  os  their 
associated  processors,  and  display  techniques  require  limitotions  in  the  scope  of  what  con  be  disployed.  So,  the  paper  surveys 
network  I/O  techniques  and  selects  the  correct  one  for  the  rador  simulotion.  The  lost  stage  (disploying)  requires  o  filter  of  the 
vectors  since  oil  processors  (and  especially  the  PC  in  question)  hove  limits  in  terms  of  computing  power. 

Intermediate  steps  in  the  full  implementation  of  a  DIS  system  involve  determination  of  correct  protocols  sent  from 
the  CGF  and  the  use  of  terrain  and  feature  date  boses.  Both  of  these  areas  ore  olso  discussed  including  the  fields  of  network 
analyzers,  DMA  mops,  ond  Project  2851  SIF. 

The  paper  points  out  that,  although  realizing  a  DIS  interoperation  con  be  stroightforwardly  done,  core  must  be  token 
to  understond  (hot  (here  is  more  to  the  "voried"  problem  thon  just  the  obvious  processor  incompotibilifies. 
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DEALING  WITH  A  VARIETY  OF  RESOURCES  IN  DIS  IMPLEMENTATIONS 


John  O’Reilly 
Refleclone,  Inc. 
Tampa,  Florida 


INTRODUCTION 

Interoperability  is  both  the  blessing  and  the  curse 
of  the  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  implementor. 
Allowing  us,  by  definition,  to  communicate  seomlessly 
between  networkable  computers  using  pseudo-real-time 
protocols  provides  mony  coding  odvontages: 

-  Drop-in  code  -  We  can  develop  code  once  for 
rTiony  plotforms  (although  this  is  not  necessarily 
occurote.  os  we  will  see), 

-  A  functional  separation  of  decomposition  is 
readily  available, 

-  Information  hiding  design  methodologies  fit  in 
well  from  processor-to-processor,  ond 

-  Standard  protocols  ore  easier  to  debug, 
assuming  a  network  onolyzer  is  ovoiloble. 

-  A  system  with  the  DiS  interoperability  capability 
is  an  "eosy  sell"  in  the  competitive  simulation 
industry. 


wos  hosted  on  o  PC-compatible  machine  running  the 
stondord  one  megabyte  operating  system.  No  prior 
experience  on  this  use  of  networking  protocols,  especioHy 
UDP/IP  (User  Datagram  Protocol/internet  Protocol,  os 
defined  by  the  DIS  Standords),  was  ovoiloble  for  the  host 
computer.  As  on  additionol  sidelight,  the  l/lTSEC 
demonstrotion  mode  the  Project  2851  Simulotion  System 
Dotobose  Interchonge  Formot  (SIF)  formot  dotobase  the 
stondord.  This  aspect  odded  more  complexity  to  the  DIS 
Interoperobility  Demonstration  problem,  olthough  SIF  is 
completely  distinct  from  DIS  in  principle. 

The  scope  of  the  DIS  stondords  were  somewhat 
reduced  by  populor  opinion  (e.g.,  limited  set  of  PDUs 
allowed  on-line,  simplified  coordinote  system,  ond 
broadcast-only  pockets  employed),  but  the  mainsloys  of 
DIS  were  left  in  ploce  (i.e.,  full  entity  stote  PDUs,  UDP/IP 
protocols,  deod-reckoning  algorithms,  geocentric 
coordinate  system). 


But  OlS  hos  its  disadvantages,  too.  We  will  discuss 
these  problems  areos  with  on  example. 

The  1992  I/ITSEC  conference's  state-of-the-art 
theme  involved  o  demonstration  of  DIS.  Over  twenty 
corporations  were  involved  in  defining,  discussing, 
implementing,  ond  demonstrating  the  use  of  DIS  protocols 
during  the  three-day  affair.  This  was  the  first  major 
exhibition  of  DIS's  capabilities  in  a  public  forum  -  a  vost 
undertaking  in  its  own  right  -  and  the  first  undertoking  by 
this  reseorcher  of  any  coordinoted  network  simulation. 
Reflectone  chose  to  put  a  "listen-only"  Digitol  Rodor 
Landmoss  Simulotion  (DRLMS)  in  the  demonstrotion 
network.  Although  this  listener  was  only  expected  to  receive 
network  packets,  the  basic  process  of  appearing  on  the 
network  wos  found  to  be  equivalent  to  performing  a  full- 
scale  interoperability  simulotion.  This  concept  will  become 
more  apparent  as  we  discuss  the  implementation  and  its 
otiendont  problem  resolutions. 

In  or  icr  to  ploce  o  rador  simulation  system  on  the 
I/1T3EC  n^dwork,  a  full  set  of  DIS  Protocol  Doto  Unit  (PDU) 
'.ollw'itr'  iHv:,  rerjuired.  Entity  State,  Eire,' Dctonotion,  ond 
Eoliir.lon  i'tTlJs  would  hove  lo  be  sensed  from  the  network. 
'l•'‘r:ofk■d  acciirritcly,  ond  converted  to  the  pre-existing 
'  ,  l  ir  '.in  ilnlion'c  t;nnrdinnte  system.  The  radar  simulotion 


Having  inroduced  the  scope  of  the  problem  (DIS 
Interoperobility  Demostrotion  using  a  DRLMS),  the 
remainder  of  this  report  will  discuss  the  implementotion  of 
the  DIS  ond  DRLMS  requirements. 

VARIED  RESOURCES  ARE  NEEDED  TO  MEET  REQUIREMENTS 


The  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  (1ST,  the 
organizotion  tosked  with  both  putting  together  the  DIS 
Stondords  and  the  1992  I/ITSEC  Interoperobility 
Demonstrotion)  realized  that  some  means  of  testing  DIS 
systems  was  necessory.  Thus,  1ST  generated  o  test 
procedures  document  which  all  porticipants  in  the 
demonstration  were  required  to  poss  before  being  certified 
to  interoperote  on  the  I/ITSEC  network.  The  document  olso 
provided  processes  by  which  1ST  would  verify  possoge  of 
the  test  procedures.  However,  this  document  and  its 
processes  were  not  ovoiloble  eorly  enough  in  the 
development  cycle  to  provide  any  testing  methodology  by 
the  participants.  Thus  was  born  the  "FLY"  progrom. 


FLY  is  0  semi-outomoled  forces  generotor  (SAFOR) 
specificolly  designed  lo  produce  occurote  and  (for  testing 
purposes)  repeatable  DIS  PDUs.  It  was  decided  thot  it 
would  be  nice  to  host  the  FLY  routine  on  o  processor 
unlike  the  target  rodor  processor,  so  FLY  was  genericolly 
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designed  ond  implemented  in  C  to  operate  on  both  a  VAX 
system  ond  o  Motorolo  UNIX  system.  The  choice  of  the 
processors  wos  foremostly  mode  because  of  ovoilobility, 
but  secondarily  made  to  locate  and  understand  how  DIS 
should  and  could  be  implemented  for  true  interoperobility. 

The  widely  vorying  aspects  of  the  VAX  with  the  VMS 
operoting  system  and  the  Motorola  Delta  box  with  its  UNIX 
operoting  system  injected  some  unexpected  difficulties.  The 
first  concern  was  roised  by  the  speed  of  oil  of  the 
processors.  Relative  CPU  horsepower  is  certoinly  a  concern 
for  any  networked  design  due  to  throughput  considerations 
-  Is  the  processor  copable  of  tronsmitting  and  receiving 
and  decoding  DIS  POUs  in  o  timely  fashion?  It  turned  out 
that  the  PC  wos  probobly  the  most  efficient  in  this  ospect. 
because  of  its  single  user  operoting  system  os  opposed  to 
the  multi-user  VMS  ond  UNIX  environments.  In  order  for 
VMS  ond  UNIX  to  be  os  sophisticated  os  they  ore.  they 
must  provide  packet  trapping  mechanisms  well  above 
those  of  the  DOS- based  PC  operoting  system.  The  major 
concern  here  wos  thus  to  reduce  the  effect  of  the 
operating  system  on  the  opplicotion’s  design  limitotions. 
The  FLY  ond  Rador  simulotion  applications  should 
implement  the  deod  reckoning  and  coordinate 
transformolion  algorithms  os  efficiently  os  possible,  cutting 
corners  os  much  as  possible.  Assumptions  of  limitotions 
will  be  discussed  more  in  the  next  section, 

The  varying  host  processors  necessory  to  implement 
any  OIS  design  olso  hove  internal  hardware  variances.  The 
hardware  implementotion  of  flooting  point  numbers  is  a 
distinct  problem  oreo.  The  DIS  standard  quotes  the  IEEE 
Stondord  for  Binary  Flooting  Point  Arithmetic  (IEEE  754- 
1985)  os  the  required  stondord.  This  stondord  is 
implemented  in  many  processors  directly  (in  this  cose,  the 
Motorola  680X0  ond  Intel  80X86  processors)  but  is  not 
implemented  in  others  (specificolly,  the  VAX  orchHecture). 
The  VAX  flooting  point  formot  matches  for  single  -precision 
floating  point  numbers,  but  hos  two  double- precision 
formats,  neither  of  which  follow  the  IEEE  754  stondord. 
Reformotting  of  floating  point  values  from  and  to  the  DIS 
stondord  is  not  necessorily  on  easy  transformation.  For  the 
VAX,  0  conversion  from  one  of  the  formats  to  the  other 
ond  0  simple  multiplication  of  the  result  by  four  is  needed. 
Other  processors  may  require  some  difficult  bit 
mnnipiilotlon  routines  to  perform  the  conversion. 

I  ikewise.  host  processors  vory  widely  in  hordwore 
’V  h'U.fffjr''  rfipnbillly.  The  rnoin  concern  here  is  in 
I(.  '  iiiiv'Tsiof’  oi  ttu;  network  ptiysicol  medium  to 
'•  '  ■  ■  tr Wr:;,  ,/  'ill  cdhie  f  f)n[iectors.  Ihis  conversion 
■  ■  j  ,  ,''M:'il'‘l'irvV(ir!i,  filltiongh  costly  under  sornr; 
■  c  Ac'.'!  ■■■  ti-'U',, (  cncern  is  Itie  rsrpnhilily  o( 

'  '  ■  n,,,  jJ,,,,!,:"  I  ttujrnol  vf'rsus 


IEEE  802.3  protocols.  Again,  this  is  generally  not  o  concern 
since  interfoces  can  be  switched  between  the  two  (Ethernet 
vs.  802.3).  usuolly  vio  o  softwore  protocol  converter.  But, 
PC  network  interfaces  are  generally  Ethernet  only. 

At  0  higher  level,  implementation  of  DIS  standords  con 
be  affected  by  programming  languoges  and  the  standords 
for  progromming.  For  exomple,  although  the  use  of  CASE 
tools  is  highly  effective  in  code  generotion,  real-time  ond 
object-oriented  CASE  systems  ore  not  available  for  PC 
assembler  languoge  (in  which  the  pre-defined  rador 
simulation  wos  written).  Likewise,  for  the  case  of  non- 
stondord  floating  point  formots,  the  FORTRAN  longuoqe 
moy  not  be  appropriate  to  implement  the  necessory  bit 
monipulation  for  IEEE  754  conversions.  This  is  usually  not 
0  major  stumbling  block,  however. 

Various  coordinole  system  implementotions  were 
expected  to  be  involved  in  the  demonstrotion,  because 
simulotions  would  be  running  on  vorying  hardware 
plotforms  simultoneously  during  during  the  networked 
demonstrotion  sessions.  For  example,  o  simulotion  running 
on  one  host  may  use  o  world  coordinote  (Lot/Lon) 
positionol  system  ond  onother  processor  moy  be 
implementing  o  simulotion  using  topocentric  coordinotes 
(X,  Y.  Z).  These  vorious  implementations  exist  quite  often 
in  the  flight  simulotion  oreno  due  to  varying  requirements 
for  each  simulotion:  one  system  moy  require  a  very  lorge 
gaming  orea  in  which  o  geodetic  coordinote  system  is 
necessary,  whereas  another  system  running  In  o  smaller 
qominq  oreo  would  only  need  o  "flot  earth"  topocentric 
system.  The  DIS  intertoce  for  these  two  exomples  would 
obviously  be  quite  different  in  design,  olthouqh  hooks  could 
be  instolled  in  the  code  to  provide  occess  to  the  correct 
coordinote  conversion  routines  dependent  upon  the 
coordinote  system  locally  used.  So,  regordless  of  which 
coordinote  system  is  employed  in  o  simulation,  the  DIS 
PDU  pockinq/unpocking  routines  would  convert  to/from 
geocentric  occording  to  the  requirements  of  the  locol 
simulator. 

Dotoboses,  ore  utilized  heavily  in  DIS  implementotions. 
Terrain,  features,  ond  moving  models  for  visual  ond  sensor 
systems  oil  use  these  databases  and  they  will  use  them 
differently,  on  differing  processors,  at  differing  levels  of 
detail,  and  for  differing  reasons.  Visual  systems  need 
highly  detailed  dotobase  inputs;  low-level  "fishing"  rodors 
need  much  less  accurate  dotobase  information.  The 
correlotion  of  these  databases  is  required  so  that,  soy,  a 
bridge  oppeors  at  the  some  relative  locotion  on  a  visual  IG 
03  it  does  on  o  Digital  Radar  Londmoss  Simulation.  Also, 
the  correlation  between  the  dotoboses  ond  entity  positions 
ond  orientations  must  be  accurate  in  order  to  keep  ground 
vehicles  Irotn  flying  obove  the  lerinin  or  living  entities 
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from  oppeorinq  to  burrow  through  the  terroin.  This 
correlotion  is  moinly  o  function  of  occurocy  ond 
consistency  in  coordinate  transformations.  If  one  hiqh- 
detoil  system  performs  double- precision  mathematics,  its 
results  will  appear  more  reolistic  than  one  using  lower 
precision  olgorithms.  In  fact,  costly  (in  terms  of  CPU 
horsepower)  floating  point  algorithms  provide  better 
correlation  to  dotabases.  The  choice  of  conversion 
olqorithm  moy  olso  affect  correlation  accuracy.  If  (wo 
hosts  compute  the  some  volue  differently,  their  position 
updates  to  the  other  hosts  may  not  be  well-correlated. 

IMPLEMENTATION  DETAILS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

In  order  to  provide  some  more  detail  to  the  obove- 
mentioned  concerns,  we  address  some  reolizotions. 

The  FLY  and  rodor  simulations  were  designed  to  be 
efficient  regarding  network  throughput.  Assumptions  hove 
to  be  mode  in  any  simulotion  design,  so  thot  difficult' 
requirements  will  fit  within  processing  constraints.  This 
meons  thot  corners  must  be  cut  (or  at  least  shaved)  in 
the  design  of  DIS  processes.  Corner  cutting  must  be 
selective,  of  course,  in  order  to  not  reduce  the  reolism  of 
any  simulotion.  Filtering  of  the  PDUs  is  the  most  procticol 
way  to  reduce  both  host  network  troffic  and  host 
resources.  The  filtering  must  be  a  bottoms  up  one:  thot  is, 
the  quickest  and  earliest  filtering  (or  ignorance)  of  PDUs 
is  essentiol.  Since  all  PDUs  ore  broadcast  (in  the  current 
implementotion),  none  could  be  ignored  on  network 
address  alone,  although  that  would  hove  been  the  earliest 
filtering  possible.  Non-Ethernet  packets  could  be  ignored 
by  low-level,  row  interfaces,  but  VMS  and  UNIX  do  not 
afford  this  direct  capobillty.  However,  filtering  at  this  level 
was  implemented  on  the  PC.  Also,  non-UDP/IP  pockets  fit 
the  some  mold  os  those  of  the  non -Ethernet  form.  The 
demonstrotion  used  o  single  exercise  ID,  so  filtering  could 
not  be  performed  ot  thot  level,  either.  Filtering  finolly  can 
be  implemented  in  any  of  the  varying  resources  at  the  PDU 
type  level.  For  example,  the  rodar  simulotion  wos  designed 
to  ignore  any  PDU  which  wos  not  an  entity  stole,  and- the 
FLY  routine  ignored  any  PDUs  not  specifically  designed  for 
the  demonstrotion  (i.e.,  entity  stote,  fire,  detonation,  ond 
collision).  The  next  stoges  of  filtering  con  be  performed  on 
Ihe  types  of  entities  provided  within  the  PDUs.  Thus,  the 
rodor  simulation  would  ignore  "small"  entities  such  a 
rjisrnoiinted  infantry  ond  light  vehicles. 

Itie  rodor  simulation  system  was  written  using  o  flol 
'■'I'l'n  lo(V)ltif]y.  Ilioi  io,  IIk’  sphr’ricnl  north  wos  locally 
llo'i'-ood  fvio  0  bonson-l  lornsleed  (ronsformolion)  into  on 
!  i  (  oordnod;  oysinm.  Ihis  wos  diclolcd  by  Ibc  host  flight 
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coordinote  system.  Computing  the  DIS  required  geocentric 
positions  wos  effortless  ond  accurate,  because  flight 
models  do  not  generote  new  positions,  but  rother  generate 
coordinate  system  independent  velocities. 

This  voryinq  choice  of  coordinate  system  obviously 
injects  some  correlotion  errors.  Reflectone's 
implementotion  wos  not  too  concerned  with  these  errors, 
because  the  radar  simulotion  wos  low  in  detoil;  .so  the 
issue  remoins  open.  Solutions  remoin  to  increose 
computotionol  occurocy  (double  precision  (looting  point 
evaluations)  ond  to  ossure  consistency  in  the  choice  of 
conversion  olgorithms. 

Network  I/O  is  much  like  rodio  transmissions;  A  rodio 
Ironsmitter  is  much  easier  lo  implement  then  o  receiver, 
because  there  is  no  need  to  consider  noise.  Likewise,  o 
network  write  commond  is  much  easier  to  design  thon  a 
network  reod  commond  becouse  of  oil  the  extro  (noisy?) 
pockets  and  their  osynchronicity  in  the  receive  mode. 
Implementotion  of  the  send/receive  mechanisms  depends 
upon  the  porticulor  processor  in  use. 

In  proclice.  the  implementotion  of  network  I/O  on  a 
PC  con  be  hondled  in  severol  woys.  The  most  direct 
method  involves  proprietory  softwore  which  is  compatible 
with  0  single  type  of  network  interface  cord.  This  method 
wos  rejected  os  too  costly  in  the  long  run  becouse  of 
being  locked  into  o  porticulor  interfoce.  As  on  oHernotive, 
there  ore  public  domain  PC  network  drivers  ovoiloble  from 
Clarkson  University,  the  cleoringhouse  for  a  lorge  set  of 
consistent  drivers.  The  consistency  comes  from  o  public 
domain  specification  for  the  drivers  from  a  company 
nomed  ftp  Software.  Eoch  interfoce  manufacturer  writes 
the  driver  for  his  cord  ond  places  the  driver  in  the  public 
domoin.  The  interfoce  to  the  drivers  is  assembly  language 
-  0  perfect  molch  for  the  rodor  simulation.  The  packet 
drivers  are  raw  drivers  -  the  user  must  perform  bottom- 
level  interfaces  to  the  network’s  physical  layer.  For  o  PDU 
transmission,  the  user  must  place  the  appropriate 
Ethernet,  Internet  Protocol  (IP),  and  User  Datagram 
Protocol  (UDP)  heoders  ond  trailers  oround  the  DIS  PDU 
ond  send  this  whole  packet  to  the  Clarkson  driver  interrupt 
with  a  "send  message"  commond.  For  pocket  receipt,  the 
following  extended  operations  must  be  performed: 

1.  Locale  the  Clorkson  driver  and  ensure  it  is 
installed, 

2.  Request  device  information  from  the  driver, 

3.  "Access"  the  driver  by  supplying  a  receiver 
routine's  address, 

1  Initialize  a  packet-reody  counter  to  zero, 

5  On  each  pass  through  the  simulation,  check  the 
packet-ready  counter. 
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6.  If  non-zero,  rood  Ihe  row  packet,  and  decrement 
the  packet- reedy  counter.  If  zero,  there  are  no 
pockets  ready  ond  continue  the  simulation. 

7.  Check  the  pocket  for  correct  Ethernet  heoders, 

8.  Check  whether  the  pocket  is  on  ARP  request.  If 
so,  request  the  Ethernet  address  of  the  locol 
interface  cord  from  the  Clorkson  driver,  formot 
on  ARP  reply  packet,  send  the  reply,  and 
continue  the  simulation. 

9.  Check  the  packet  for  IP  ond  UDP  flags,  and 
check  the  UDP  port  number  for  correctness. 

10.  Check  the  packet  for  smallest  DIS  POU  length, 

1 1 .  Check  the  exercise  ID  and  DIS  Standord  version 
for  correct  volues, 

12.  Accept  the  packet  as  o  DIS  PDU. 

ARP  (Address  Resolution  Protocol)  wos  required  by  the 
DIS  Interoperobility  Demonstrotion.  ARP  involves  o  seporote 
host  requesting  the  Ethernet  oddress  of  a  known  Internet 
node.  The  ARP  request  Is  tronsmitted  in  broadcast  mode, 
is  received  ond  decoded  by  the  appropriate  node,  and 
replied  to  by  that  node  only.  Thus,  even  though  It  wos 
initially  thought  that  the  radar  simulotion  running  in  the  PC 
wos  to  only  receive  packets,  it  wos  required  to  transmit  on 
ARP  reply  also. 

Most  other  implementations  (including  the  costly  PC 
version)  involve  direct  "socket"  librory  calls  to  send  ond 
receive  DIS  PDUs.  Socket  llbrories  hondle  the  majority  of 
the  interface  protocols  from  Ethernet,  to  IP.  to  UDP, 
including  broadcast  oddressing  capabilities.  Socket  send 
routines  pocketize  the  PDUs  and  receive  functions  remove 
the  heoders  and  troilers  from  packets  returning  only  the 
PDU  information.  But.  even  these  socket  librories  require 
some  extensive  coding  in  practice.  Once  ogain,  the  send 
mode  involves  fewer  steps  than  PDU  receipt,  hut  both 
involve  the  concept  of  binding  a  socket  to  a  porticulor 
protocol  (UDP/IP  in  this  case)  under  a  particular  port 
number  (DIS  Interoperability  Demonstration  chose  port 
number  3000.).  Within  the  simulation  loop,  a  "select" 
function  determines  If  ond  when  a  probable  POU  exists  in 
the  reod  buffer  or  when  o  socket  is  avoilable  for  sending 
a  PDU.  V/e  soy  "probable"  POU,  because  even  with  this 
higher  level  of  coding  at  the  socket  librory  level  the 
minimum  PDU  length,  exercise  ID,  and  DIS  Standard 
version  must  still  be  checked  In  the  returned  packet  to 
ensure  that  the  pocket  is  a  PDU.  Most  implementations, 
including  Ihe  VAX  and  UNIX  implementations  mentioned 
ti'.-rmn  (or  the  f  1. X  roiilino,  automotlcolly  check  incoming 

k'-'i-,  (.',r  ARP",  finri  reply  os  needed.  With  ihe  use  of 
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throughput  is  decreosed  becouse  of  the  odded  pocket 
count.  Consequently,  some  systems  (notably  UNIX  System 
V)  disallow  broodcost  transmissions  except  by  the  "super- 
user."  Only  the  root  user,  therefore,  con  operote  on  the 
DIS  network.  Broadcasting  con  clog  o  LAN  very  quickly  with 
whot  is  known  os  a  "broodcost  storm."  These  storms  occur 
when  routers  omplify  the  number  of  broodcost  pockets  to 
their  local  systems  due  to  address  servers  re-sending  ARP 
requests  bock  to  the  broodcasters.  This  situotion  becomes 
unmonageoble  in  wide-orea  networks. 

Specific  to  the  rodar  simulation,  other  design  criteria 
concerned  the  londmoss  dotobose  and  the  placing  of 
torget  returns  on  the  database.  PDU  filtering  wos 
performed  os  described  eorlier,  but  with  a  twist.  All  current 
entities  were  disployed  in  o  menu  prior  to  operotion  of  the 
simulotion  so  that  on  ownship  entity  could  be  selected. 
This  allowed  the  rodor  simulotion  to  logicolly  attach  to  ony 
entity  on  the  network  ond  then  disploy  other  entities  within 
rodor  range  ond  devotion.  Concerns  arise  from  even  this 
bosic  selection.  Filtering  hod  to  be  done  to  onother  level, 
because  the  simulotion  ollowed  for  only  twelve  torgets  (but 
there  were  mony  more  disployoble  entities  thon  twelve  on¬ 
line  ot  ony  given  time).  Adding  to  this  complexity  wos  the 
foct  that  entities  tend  to  come  ond  go  during  ony 
demonstrotion.  Thot  is.  some  nodes  on  the  network  would 
bring  in  new  entities  osynchronously  ond  others  would  drop 
off  the  network,  especiolly  during  testing  prior  to  the  show. 
This  wos  not  toxing  on  the  rodor  design,  since  lost  entities 
simply  would  not  be  disployed  ony  more,  ond  new  entities 
would  be  ignored.  I  counted  o  moximum  of  212  entities  ot 
one  point  during  testing  which  were  actively  filtered  with 
little  problem  by  the  supposedly  underpowered  PC. 

A  lorger  problem  existed  when  the  ownship  dropped 
off-line.  The  rodor  hod  to  be  redesigned  drosticolly  to  alert 
to  this  condition.  When  the  condition  occurred,  the 
redesigned  system  holted  the  radar  disploy  ond  went  back 
to  the  "ownship  selection  mode"  where  the  user  needed  to 
select  0  new  ownship.  Also,  the  olgorithm  for  an  entity 
dropping  off  the  network  remoins  rudimentory,  because  the 
DIS  Standord  locks  a  protocol  to  indicate  loss  of  on  entity. 
This  olgorithm  assumed  that  if  any  entity  did  not  updote 
itself  for  five  seconds  (the  maximum  time  during  which  on 
octive  entity  must  send  on  entity  state  PDU  os  defined  in 
the  stondord),  then  it  is  gone.  This  adds  quite  a  bit  of 
logic  to  ony  DIS  implementotion. 

> 

Another  well-documented  concern  regarded  deod 
reckoning  (OR),  In  order  to  provide  the  most  accurate  DR, 
it  wos  found  thot  if  everyone  reckoned  in  the  some 
coordinate  system,  less  positionol/ottitudinol  error  wos 
seen  on  displays.  Not  everyone  on  the  demonstrotion 
network  wos  deod  reckoning  in  the  some  coordinate 
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DISCLAIMERS 


system,  although  it  wos  suggested  that  geocentric  DR  be 
used. 

The  rador’s  landmoss  databose  had  to  be  pre¬ 
conditioned  from  Sir  to  one  occeptoble  to  the  radar 
simulotion.  This  is  basically  o  local  requirement  for  any 
simulation  (e.g.,  visual  vendors  must  pre-formot  the 
datobose  to  their  specificotions,  etc.).  Dotobose  pre¬ 
conditioning  is  0  mojor  DIS  concern.  The  final  SIF  database 
wos  not  ovoilable  until  late  in  the  test  sequence  (August  15 
for  0  November  1  use  dote),  but  preliminary  dotaboses 
were  avoiloble.  So  a  relatively  minor  reconditioning  effort 
wos  all  that  was  needed  to  install  the  new  databose.  This 
brought  about  the  design  need  for  o  generol-purpose  SIF 
conversion  routine,  so  that  when  on  updoted  SIF  tope  wos 
delivered  the  routine  could  simply  mossoge  the  data  at  the 
user’s  leisure. 

SUMMARY/CONCLUSIONS 

The  use  of  something  os  conceptually  simple  as  a 
"listen-only"  rodor  simulation  on  a  DIS  network  is  much 
more  involved  than  one  could  expect.  Testing  of  o 
conceptual  design  is  the  most  vitol  concern,  one  which 
requires  at  leosl  one  other  host  node  to  generote  or 
receive  DIS  PDUs.  Other  concerns  involve  host  capobiiities 
(e.g..  horsepower,  moth  formots,  networking  copability), 
programming  languages  and  design  methodologies,  and 
the  use  of  Project  2851  SIF  or  other  formotted 
terrain/feoture/model  dotaboses.  All  of  these  criteria  (or 
feotures)  must  be  designed  into  ony  new  DIS  system,  end 
should  remoin  ovoilable  for  loter  use  since  the  DIS 
Standard  is  on  evolving  document. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  knowledge  hase  in  a  given  domain  lias  an  inherent  structure  within  It,  corresponding  to 
the  interrelationships  between  concepts,  propositions,  images,  etc.  Written  langi-age  often 
makes  that  structure  obscure  because  of  its  linear  format  and  frequent  ambiguities.  Graphs 
ran  be  used  to  make  the  structure  of  knowledge  explicit,  and  this  allows  for  a  variety  of 
knowledge  engineering  procedures  and  analyses  to  be  performed  with  or  upon  the  graphs. 
Conceptual  graph  structures  are  a  particular  type  of  graph,  consisting  of  nodes  and  labeled 
arcs,  which  can  be  used  to  represent  both  declarative  and  procedural  knowledge.  The 
graphs  rely  on  a  highly  specific  syntax  developed  by  Art  Graesser  and  colleagues  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  have  been  empirically  validated  In  several  domains.  The  conceptual 
graph  syntax  described  in  this  paper  is  a  modified  version  developed  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  specifically  for  knowledge  engineering  and  instructional  design  purposes.  Conceptual 
graph  structures  can  be  used  to  represent  a  variety  of  types  of  knowledge  including 
taxonomic  knowledge,  goal  structures  with  arcs  corresponding  to  if-then  rules,  spatial 
knowledge,  and  causal  knowledge.  The  structures  can  be  used  to  depict  the  content  and 
strui-ture  of  a  body  of  knowledge  either  for  a  particular  individual  or  for  a  domain  in 
general.  This  representational  capability  supports  a  variety  of  Instructional  activities 
including  curriculum  development  and  analysis,  instructional  design  and  development  of 
instructional  materials,  and  trainee  evaluation. 
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BACKGROUND 

Many  of  the  activities  involved  In  training 
program  development  require  the  analysis  of 
large  bodies  of  knowledge.  Several 

researchers  in  instructional  design  have 
suggested  the  use  of  graphs  or  knowledge 
networks  to  organize  and  evaluate  such 
bodies  of  knowledge  (c.g.,  Fisher,  Falett!, 
Patterson.  Thornton,  Lipson,  &  Spring,  1990; 
Nordstrom  &  Clayton,  1988;  Novak  &  Gowin, 
1984;  Jonassen,  Beissner,  &  YaccI,  1993). 

While  this  goal  Is  worthwhile,  efforts  to  use 
graphs  for  representing  large  bodies  of 
knowledge  in  instructional  design  activities 
have  been  hampered  by  several  problems.  In 
the  next  section,  we  briefly  review  the  more 
popular  types  of  graphs,  their  use  for 
instructional  design  and  student  evaluation, 
and  the  major  drawbacks  of  efforts  to  date. 
In  the  remaining  sections,  we  describe  a 
graph  method  we  are  using  in  instructional 
design  activities  that  alleviates  these 
problems,  some  of  our  work  to  date,  and  the 
generic  ways  that  the  method  can  support 
training  and  instructional  design. 

Graph  Types 

Cognitive  psychologists  '  e  suggested  the 
use  of  networks  to  represent  knowledge  for 
over  20  years  (e.g..  Quillian.  1968).  Most  of 
these  graphs  have  been  a  specific  type 
Miuv*!cclgc.  gcneriCa!!/  termed  semantic 
networks.  Semantic  networks  are  graphs 
where  nodes  represent  unitary  concepts  such 
as  "bird."  and  the  links  represented 


relationships  between  them.  The  relatio  - 
ships  In  such  networks  usually  convey 
taxonomic  or  descriptive  relationships,  such 
as  Is-A  or  Has  Property  (see  example 
illustrated  In  Figure  I). 

Researchers  In  education  have  recently 
increased  the  use  of  semantic  networks  to 
represent  Individual  or  domain  knowledge.  In 
particular,  Novak  and  Gowin  (IS84) 
suggested  the  use  of  "concept  maps"  for 
showing  the  Interrelationships  between  con¬ 
cepts.  Concept  maps  consist  of  concept 
nodes  that  are  interrelated  by  various  types 
of  relationships.  These  relationships  are 
unconstrained,  and  are  typically  whatever 
verbs  are  used  In  the  text  being  studied  or 
analyzed.  The  terms  concept  map  and 
semantic  network  can  be  and  are  often  used 
Interchangeably.  However,  concept  maps 
sometimes  show  causal  relationships  while 
semantic  networks  are  usually  restricted  to 
taxonomic  types  of  relationships. 

A  different  type  of  graph  Is  often  used  to 
describe  and  test  psychological  or 
instructional  theories.  These  graphs  are 
termed  causal  networks  or  causal  models.  In 
causal  networks,  nodes  represent  either 
explicit  or  implicit  variables  (such  as 
"motivation"),  and  the  links  are  of  one  type 
only,  A  Causes  B.  Although  Jonas.sen  et  al. 
(1993)  suggest  their  more  general  use  for 
depicting  causal  relationships  in  a  domain 
Wnnwledge  structure,  causal  networks  have 
not  been  commonly  used  representational 
media  in  instructional  activities. 


Figure  I.  Semantic  network  showing  taxonomic  relationships.  P  denotes  Has  Property  link. 


Finally.  Kieras  (1988)  has  recently  suggested 
the  use  of  goal  structures  in  performing  task 
analysis.  The  goal  structures  have  a  specific 
format  and  syntax,  known  as  GOMS,  for  Goal. 
Operators.  Methods,  and  Selection  Pxulcs. 
These  goal  hierarchies  are  used  to  show  the 
various  means  by  which  a  person  can  operate 
some  system  to  attain  a  higher  order  goal. 

Instructional  Uses  of  Graphs 

Giaphs  such  as  semantic  networks  have  been 
used  for  a  variety  of  instructional  design 
activities.  Novak  and  Gowin  (1984).  and 
Jonassen  et  al.  (1993)  suggest  using  concept 
maps  for  planning  entire  curricula  as  well  as 
more  specific  instructional  activities. 
Nordst  om  &  Clayton  (1988)  have  also 
suggested  the  use  of  concept  maps  to  identify 
the  interrelationships  in  children's  literature 
"tnd  aetermine  methods  of  teaching 
depending  on  mdividua!  learning  styles. 

Educational  researchers  are  now  arguing  that 
concept  maps  can  be  useful  instructional 
tools  (Holley  &  Dansereau.  1984;  Fisher  et 
al.,  1990).  For  example,  Fisher  and 
colleagues  have  students  who  are  studying 
biology  work  individually  or  in  groups  to 
create  networks  of  theii  knowledge  as  they 
acquire  it.  Ward  (i965)  piupusca  that 
construction  of  semantic  maps  helps  learners 
build  more  complex  knowledge  structures  and 


better  identify  the  interrelationship  among 
ideas. 

Holley  and  Dansereau  (1984)  suggest  use  of 
the  following  types  of  relationships  in 
supporting  student  learning: 

X  is  an  Instance  Of  Y 
X  Is  a  Property  Of  Y 
X  is  Similar  To  X 

X  Is  Greater  Than  (or  Less  Than)  Y 
X  Occurs  Before  Y 
X  Causes  Y 

X  Is  the  Negation  Of  Y 

Notice  that  most  of  these  relationships  are 
found  In  descriptive  or  taxonomic  structures. 
That,  is  the  concepts  are  used  for  definitions 
and  descriptions  of  other  concepts.  Only  the 
Occurs  Before  and  Causes  links  provide  a 
different  type  of  knowledge,  that  of  the 
Interrelationships  In  a  causal  system.  Such 
primarily  taxonomic  relationships  and 
networks  are  commonly  used  in  academic 
domains.  One  can  speculate  that  this  is 
because  most  of  the  information  that  is 
taught  Is  general  taxonomic  knowledge. 

F.n.lly,  some  lesearchers  suggest  having  the 
students  graph  their  own  semantic  networks. 
These  networks  can  ther  be  used  by  the 
instructor  to  evahisite  the  accuracy  of  student 
knowledge  (Fisher  et  al,  1990,  Moreira, 
1979). 


Drawbacks  and  Difficulties 


There  are  three  major  drawbacks  to  the 
graphical  representation  methods  devel¬ 
oped  and  used  to  dace. 


computer  to  store  and  analyze  the  graphs 
that  is  able  to  manage  even  very  large 
networks.  The  graph  syntax  and  the  com¬ 
puter  software  are  described  in  the  next  two 
sections. 


( 1 )  Restrictive  representation  of  know¬ 
ledge  types.  First,  the  graph  syntaxes  used 
to  date  are  too  restrictive.  That  Is,  some 
graph  types  such  as  concept  maps  are 
useful  for  representing  concepts  and  their 
taxonomic  relationships.  Others,  such  as 
GOMS,  are  useful  for  representing  goal 
hierarchies.  There  is  no  graphing  method 
used  in  ir.strurtional  design  chat  is  capable 
of  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
knowledge  types,  such  as  spatial 
knowledge.  causal  structures.  goal 
hierarchies,  images,  if-then  rules,  etc.  This 
type  of  representation  is  critical  in  real- 
world  training  because  of  the  applied 
nature  of  the  knowledge  being  taught. 

(2)  Lack  of  standardized  syntax.  A  second 
problem  with  some  representational 
methods  is  that  there  is  no  syntax  or 
"language"  per  se.  For  example,  concept 
maps  rely  on  the  use  of  verbs  from  text  or 
whatever  types  of  links  tfiac  the  tesearcher 
finds  appropriate  (reference).  This  lack  of 
standardization  creates  several  problems 
such  as  making  it  more  difficult  for  two  or 
more  researchers  to  work  together  (no 
common  language),  difficult  to  compare 
different  person's  graphs  on  the  same 
topic,  and  a  proliferation  of  different  types 
of  links,  many  of  which  are  more  similar 
than  different.  This  results  In  graphs  that 
are  poorly  organized  and  "diffuse." 

An  exception  to  this  problem  is  the  syntax 
used  in  the  GOMS  method;  this  syntax  is 
quite  parsimonious. 


CONCEPTUAL  GRAPH  STRUCTURES: 

THE  REPRESENTATIONAL  MEDIUM 

Conceptual  graph  structures  (CGSs)  are  a  type 
of  graph  consisting  of  nodes  linked  by  labeled, 
directional  arcs.^  Figure  2  shows  a  very  small 
and  incomplete  example  of  a  CGS,  in  this  case 
depicting  only  taxonomic  knowledge.  It  can  be 
seen  that  each  node  contains  specific  content 
Information  and  also  a  label  specifying  the  type 
of  knowledge.  The  information  can  be  a 
unitary  concept,  or  a  statement.  Statements 
are  one  of  five  node  types: 

Event 

State 

Style 

Goal 

Goal/Action 

Any  node  In  a  CGS  Is  labeled  with  one  of 
these  categories,  cither  implicitly  or  explicitly 
(as  in  Figure  2).  However,  there  arc  certain 
times  when  a  researcher  may  want  to  leave 
the  node  labels  out  of  the  graphs  (for 
example,  when  using  them  to  structure 
interviews  with  subject  matter  experts). 

As  noted  earlier,  CGSs  may  contain  different 
types  of  knowledge,  such  as  taxonomic,  goal 
hierarchies,  causal  structures,  etc.  These 
different  types  of  knowledge  are  revealed  by 
the  types  of  arcs  relating  different  nodes.  For 
that  reason,  the  arcs  In  CGSs  are  best 
described  In  reference  to  the  type  of 
knowledge  they  convey. 


( 3 )  Lack  of  knowledge  base  management 
tools.  finally,  until  recently  there  have 
been  no  reasonable  ways  to  manage  the 
knowledge  base  if  one  moves  beyond 
several  dozen  graph  nodes.  Graphs  have 
simply  been  more  difficult  to  manage 
because  they  were  not  amenable  to 
manipulation  on  a  computer. 

In  the  previous  six  years,  we  have  been  using 
a  particular  graph  syntax  that  overcomes  the 
first  two  problems.  More  recently,  we  have 
been  using  a  software  program  on  a  personal 


Table  I  shows  the  four  major  types  of 
knowledge  or  substructures  found  in  CGSs.  It 
can  be  seen  that  taxonomic  structures  tend  to 
predominantly  consist  of  Is-A,  Has  Property 
(opposite  of  Property  OF),  arid  Has  Instance 
arcs. 


1 


Conceptual  graph  structures  were  originally 


iQfli;\ 


the  syntax  described  in  this  article  is  that  presented 
in  Gordon  &  Gill,  1992. 


Figure  2.  Conceptual  graph  structure  showing  taxonomic  relationships- 


Table  I.  Conceptual  graph  substructures  and  arcs  commonly  used  within  the  substructures. 


TAXONOMIC  STRUCTURES:  Specify  the 
relationships  between  superordinate  and 
subordinate  concepts  (e.g,.  Apple  Is-A  Fruit). 

Is-A 

Has  Property 
Has  Instance 
Has  Part 
Refers-to 
And/Or 

SPATIAL  STRUCTURES;  Contain  knowledge 
delineating  the  spatial  layout  of  regions  and 
objects  in  regions. 

Abovc/Bolow 

Left-of/Right-of 

Behind 


CAUSAL  NETWORKS;  Contain  knowledge 
about  causally  driven  state  and  event  chains. 

Has  Consequence 
Manner 

Before/ Du  ring/ After 
And/Or 


GOAL  HIERARCHIES:  Specify  goals,  cognitive 
activities,  and  behavior  procedures  for 
accomplishing  goals. 

Means 

Initiates 

Before/ Du  ring/ After 
Manner 


And/Or 


Ic  can  also  be  seen  that  goal  hierarchies 
predominantly  consist  of  three  types  of  links: 

Means:  A  Goal/Action  (goal  or  activity)  Is 
carried  out  by  means  of  some 
activity 

Initiates:  A  state  or  event  initiates  a 
particular  goal/action 

Has  Consequence:  A  goal/action  has  some 
consequence 

Causal  structures  contain  mostly  Has 
Consequence  arcs  (essentially  the  same  as 
Causes  ). 


Figure  3  shows  the  graph  for  a  small  amount 
of  Information  relevant  to  use  of  a  VCR.  It 
can  be  seen  that  several  different  types  of 
knowledge  or  substructures  can  be  contained 
or  joined  within  one  large  graph. 

Advantages  of  Using  the  Conceptual 
Graph  Structure  Syntax 

Use  of  the  conceptual  graph  structure  syntax 
has  several  advantages  over  other  graphing 
methods: 

(I)  Empirical  support.  The  graph  syntax  and 
its  use  has  received  a  wide  variety  of  empirical 
support.  For  example:  The  conceptual  graph 


Figure  3.  Conceptual  graph  structure  for  VCR  with  four  types  cf  substructure.  Arc  labels  are: 
C:  Consequence,  Com:  Contains,  HP;  Has  Part.  I;  Initiates,  M:  Means  (by  means  of),  and  P:  Has 
Property. 


structure  syntax  itself  has  been  shown  to  have 
high  validity  (Graesscr  &  Franklin.  1990);  the 
content  and  structure  of  individual's 
conceptual  graph  structures  has  been  shown 
to  predict  subsequent  problem  solving 
(Gordon  &  Gill,  1989);  and  analysis  of 
conceptual  graph  structures  has  been  shown 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  instructional 
text  (Gordon,  Schmierer.  &  Gill,  in  press). ^ 

(2)  Domain  £eneral.  The  graph  syntax  has 
successfully  been  used  to  represent  knowledge 
in  literally  dozens  of  domains,  ranging  from 
narrative  fairy  tale  stories  to  engineering 
mechanics  (physics),  forest  stand  prescription, 
use  of  VCRs  and  other  mechanical  systems, 
and  procedures  such  as  following  recipes. 
This  means  that  once  a  researcher  or 
instructional  designer  learns  the  graph  syntax 
(similar  to  learning  any  other  language),  that 
sy.'tax  can  be  reliably  applied  to  new 
applications. 

( 3 )  Integrates  different  types  of  knowledge. 
Unlike  other  syntaxes  such  as  GOMS  or 
concept  maps,  the  syntax  can  be  used  to 
represent  and  integrate  all  major  types  of 
knowledge  including  general  taxonomic 
knowledge.  goal  structures,  episodic 
knowledge,  and  visual  images. 

(4)  Shorthand  notation  system.  The  graphs 
provide  a  useful  shorthand  for  interviews,  and 
a  visual  means  to  see  interrelationships  among 
concepts. 

(5)  Standardized  syntax  supports  a  systematic 
knowledge  engineering  methodology.  The 
standardized  nude  and  arc  syntax  yielded  and 
supports  a  method  for  knowledge  acquisition, 
termed  question  probes  (described  below). 

MANAGING  THE  GRAPHS  ON  A 
COMPUTER 

Until  recently,  graphs  of  any  size  have  been 
cumbersome  to  develop  and  manage.  There 
are  now  several  programs  available  for  use  on 
a  personal  computer  to  support  this  process. 
For  most  of  our  graph  work,  we  are  now  using 
a  special  revision  of  a  software  product 
developed  by  liic  Scinrvut  Reseorch  Group 
based  in  San  Dir  go.  The  basic  software  Is 

2  This  will  be  elaboraied  in  a  section  to  follow. 


called  "SemNet,"  runs  on  a  Macintosh 
computer,  and  Is  available  by  writing  to 
Kathleen  Fisher  at  San  Diego  State  University. 
The  revised  version  for  developing  conceptual 
graph  structures  Is  known  as  "SemNet  Wide.  " 
This  is  because  the  software  was  modified  so 
that  nodes  could  accommodate  the  longer  text 
strings  needed  in  some  conceptual  graph 
structure  nodes. 

The  SemNet  and  SemNet  Wide  software 
supports  quick  and  efficient  development  of 
graphs.  Most  people  are  able  to  develop 
graphs  with  the  software  with  little  to  no  use 
of  support  documents  (truly  a  feat  in  this  day 
and  age).  The  graphs  show  a  node  in  the 
center,  surrounded  by  all  nodes  related  by  one 
link.  Any  of  these  surrounding  nodes  can  be 
clicked,  at  which  time  that  node  becomes  the 
center  node  on  the  screen  The  nets  can  be 
traversed  in  this  manner,  or  more  quick  "go 
to’  commands  are  also  available.  The  nets  can 
be  viewed  In  a  variety  of  list  formats,  and 
selected  parts  can  be  viewed.  The  software 
can  also  provide  helpful  Information  such  as 
the  number  of  associations  emanating  from  a 
given  node  (one  measure  of  node  "centrality"). 

CONCEPTUAL  GRAPH  ANALYSIS 
Knowledge  Acquisition 

Development  of  conceptual  graphs  (CGSs)  can 
be  accomplished  In  a  number  of  ways.  In 
previous  work,  we  have  suggested  a 
complementary  set  of  knowledge  acquisition 
methods  for  development  of  graphs  (see 
Gordon  et  al..  this  conference,  Gordon  et  al.. 
In  press;  Gordon  &  GUI,  1992).  These  include 
Document  Analysis,  Interviews  structured  with 
Question  Probes,  Observation,  and  Rational 
Analysis.  Document  analysis  is  usually  used 
for  initializing  the  graphs.  It  consists  of 
translating  contents  of  relevant  documents 
Into  conceptual  graph  form.  A  second  way  of 
Initializing  a  graph  Is  to  ask  a  subject  matter 
expert  to  briefly  describe  ;he  domain  or  task 
of  interest  (Gordon  &  Gill,  1992). 

Once  the  graphs  have  been  Initialized,  they 
must  be  expanded  and  clarified.  The  most 
effective  method  for  doing  this  is  to  use 
nijttstinn  probes  with  one  Of  more  subject 
matter  experts  (Gordon  &  Gill.  1992). 
Alternatively,  if  an  expert  is  developing  the 


graph,  the  question  probes  can  be  implicitly 
asked  of  oneself. 

Question  probes  are  generic  questions  that 
are  asked  for  each  node  on  a  gi aph.  Each 
node  type  (e.g.,  concept)  has  certain  types  of 
questions.  For  example,  an  event  node  would 
result  in  questions  regarding  that  event  such 
as; 

What  happens  before _ I 

What  happens  after _ ? 

What  are  the  consequences  of 
_ occuring? 

W'hy  does _ occur? 

Answers  to  the  probes  yield  material  to  be 
added  to  the  graph. 

For  procedural  knowledge  that  Is  not  easily 
obtained  through  interviews,  direct 
observation  can  be  used.  Usually,  an  expert  is 
observe  and  perhaps  videotaped.  Information 

such  as  initiating  circumstances  is  Identified 

and  added  to  the  graphs  at  appropriate  points. 

Finally,  the  graphs  are  evaluated  using  what 
might  be  termed  "rational  analysis."  One 
main  purpose  for  such  an  analysis  Is  to  identify 
any  additional  methods  for  accomplishing  a 
task,  or  examples  or  concepts,  etc.  that  should 
be  included.  For  example,  an  expert  may  not 
have  developed  the  optirr^l  method  for 
operating  a  system  under  all  circumstances. 
An  evaluation  of  the  system  itself  might  yield 
better  goal  hierarchies  that  those  observed  In 
actual  performance. 

Previous  Applications  of  CGSs 

We  have  used  CGSs  for  several  activities 
related  to  instructional  design.  First,  the 
graphs  have  been  used  in  several  projects 
to  perform  cognitive  task  analysis  (Gordon. 
In  press).  This  results  in  a  graphical 
representation  of  the  knowledge  that  is  to 
be  contained  in  an  instructional  program. 

Second,  we  have  used  the  method  to 
improve  instructional  text.  For  example, 
we  graphed  a  portion  of  text  from  a  major 
textbook  in  engineering  mechanics. 
Subject  matter  experts  were  given  question 
probes  and  the  graph  was  "engineered"  on 
the  basis  of  answers  to  the  probes.  A  new 
text  based  on  this  engineering  process 


resulted  in  greatly  improved  problem 
solving  by  students  (Gordon  et  al.,  in 
press).  We  have  also  used  conceptual 
graphs  to  map  out  leainer  knowledge 
structures  in  detail.  These  individual 
graphs  predicted  problem  solving  with  a 
night  degree  of  accuracy  (Gordon  &  Gill, 
1989).  Finally,  v;e  are  currently  involved  in 
development  of  an  intelligent  tutoring 
system  based  upon  a  task  analysis  using 
the  conceptual  graph  analysis  methodology 
(see  Gordon  et  al.,  this  conference). 


GENERAL  APPLICATIONS  OF 
CONCEPTUAL  GRAPH  ANALYSIS 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  the 
means  by  which  conceptual  graph  analysis  can 
be  used  to  support  a  variety  of  Instructional 
activities.  In  this  section,  we  will  briefly 
describe  some  ways  In  which  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

Curriculum  Design 

To  determine  the  courses  and  course  content 
needed  to  successfully  cover  a  given  domain,  it 
Is  usually  necess..ry  to  analyze  a  number  of 
relevant  documents  and  hold  discussions  with 
numerous  subject  matter  experts.  The 
resultant  body  of  knowledge  must  somehow  be 
organized,  evaluated,  and  divided  into  courses 
and  topics.  Conceptual  graph  structures  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Several  general  approaches  are  possible.  First, 
one  might  assign  one  individual  to  be 
responsible  for  creating  a  network  using 
SemNet  or  some  other  appropriate  program. 
This  person  could  act  as  knowledge  engineer 
and  use  Interviews  or  questionnaires  with 
experts.  Alternatively,  one  could  have  several 
experts  individually  develop  graphs  and  then 
merge  the  graphs  Into  one.  Finally,  a  group  of 
experts  could  work  together  as  a  team  (with  a 
projection  system)  to  deveiop  a  graph. 

Normally,  one  would  star*  by  "free 
associating"  with  respect  to  the  topics  and 
skills  needed  for  the  curriculum  plan  under 
consideration.  For  example.  If  we  were 
developing  the  curriculum  foi  a  rli.D.  ir. 
Human  Factors,  we  would  first  obtain 
information  relevant  to  any  accreditation  and 
licensure  policies  from  all  appropriate 
societies.  We  would  use  that  information  and 


our  own  ideas  to  list  all  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  for  practice  in  the  human 
factors  profession.  These  "nodes"  could  then 
be  interrelated  in  a  number  of  ways  In  the 
graph.  The  most  obvious  way  Is  a  topical 
hierarchy,  with  general  topics  subsuming  more 
specific  topics.  Arcs  used  for  this  purpose 
could  be  Is-A  arcs,  or  more  specific  arcs  could 
be  used  such  as  Has  Subtopic. 

However,  it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  go  through 
a  look  for  other  types  of  relationships  to 
develop  a  richer  network.  For  exantple, 
curtain  skills  might  be  prerequisite  for  a 
number  of  advanced  tasks.  One  can  connect 
prerequisite  skills  to  their  goal/action  nodes 
by  Has  Prerequisite  arcs.  By  linking  all  of 
these  prerequisite  skills  into  goal  hierarchies, 
a  count  can  be  taken  indicating  the 
"importance"  of  such  lower  level  skills.  This 
count  can  become  the  basis  of  a  priority 
ranking  for  dk-Lcrinination  of  i  einedial  needs. 
SemNet  can  automatically  provide  such 
infor  mation. 

Once  the  content  has  been  defined  and 
interrelated,  the  organiration  of  the  nodes  can 
be  evaluated  and  divided  into  coherent 
courses  and  topical  outlines.  The  graphs 
generally  fall  into  clusters  of  topics.  SemNet 
gives  a  measure  of  "embeddedness"  that  can  be 
used  by  the  researchers  to  identify  such 
clusters. 

Instructional  Design  and  Materials 
Development 

Each  section  of  a  grapii  that  pertains  to  one 
course  or  course  section  can  become  the  basis 
for  instructional  design  activities.  For  each 
topic,  an  instructor  can  add  nodes  describing 
instances  or  examples  (Has  Instance). 

analogies  ([s _ Similar  to).  and  learning 

activities  (Means  or  Taueht  By  Means  of).  The 
content  material  Itself  can  be  developed  in 
detail  and  then  converted  into  text,  tutorials, 
or  hypertext  (Gordon,  in  press). 

Trainee  Evaluation 

it  is  often  advisable  to  evaluate  the  factual  and 
procedural  knowledge  acquired  by  trainees, 
espcuidily  if  there  arc  critical  ccntequence*  of 
errors  in  task  performance.  Identifying  the 
structural  knowledge  of  trainees  Is  a  good 
method  for  determining  whether  they  have 
sufficient  knowledge  for  task  performance. 


Conceptual  graphs  have  been  shown  to  be 
highly  sensitive  measures  of  subjects' 
conceptual  and  procedural  knowledge  (Gill, 
Gordon,  Moore  and  Barbera,  1988;  Gordon  & 
GUI,  1989).  Question  probes  (Gordon  &  GUI, 
1992)  can  be  administered  to  trainees  at 
appropriate  times  after  learning  activities.  By 
evaluating  hew  trainees  interrelate  concepts 
and  procedures,  one  can  determine  exactly 
where  there  are  gaps  or  misconceptions  in  the 
knowledge  base  (sec  Gordon  &  Gill,  1989  for  a 
detailed  description  of  methods  for  evaluating 
learner  knowledge). 

SUMMARY 

The  conceptual  graph  structure  syntax  can  be 
applied  to  different  domains  with  no  or  very 
few  additions  to  the  syntax.  It  can  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  instructional  design  activities, 
including  curriculum  development  and  analysis, 
and  instructional  design  activities  such  as 
cognitive  task  analysis  and  development  of 
instructional  materials.  It  can  also  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  question  probes  to  evaluate 
student  understanding  of  complex  topics  and 
procedures,  and  to  Identify  gaps  and 
misconceptions  In  a  student’s  knowledge  base. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  integration  and  troubleshooting  of  multiprocessor  simulation  software  requires  very 
specialized  tools  They  must  be  able  to  verify  m.ultiprocessor  interaction  and  analyze  time-critical  areas 
of  software.  Historically  these  tools  have  been  developed  in-house  for  a  specific  application.  But  as 
multiprocessing  development  environments  evolve,  more  tools  are  commercially  available  to  assist 
engineers  in  the  integration  and  testing  phases.  This  paper  discuses  the  features  and  usefulness  of 
Commercial-Off -The-Shelf  (COTS)  versions  of  debugging  and  data  monitoring  tools  for  multiprocessor 
platforms. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Multiprocessor  computer  systems  have 
become  more  desirable  as  hosts  for  training 
systems  for  many  reasons.  This  is  due  to 
influences  from  two  sources  requirements  growth 
and  commercial  availability.  The  demands  upon 
trainers  have  increased  because  of  the  increasing 
complexity  of  systems  being  simulated,  and  the 
desire  for  them  to  be  more  true-to-life  to  improve 
the  net  transfer  of  training,  resulting  in  more 
involved  systeni  requirements.  The  computer 
industry  has  advanced  technologically,  including 
the  availability  of  industry  standards  and  stable, 
multiprocessor  systerri?  Computer  hardware  is 
now  scalable  to  match  requirements  growth. 
Furthermore,  the  modularity  of  most  simulation 
designs  enabies  lliem  to  n'lap  logically  onto 
multiple  processors. 

Design  and  coding  of  training  systems  for 
multiprocessors  often  proceeds  smoothly.  But 
upon  integration  and  testing,  advanced  methods 
are  required  to  assist  in  assurance  of 
deterministic  and  repeatable  performance  and 
correct  execution  of  multiple  code  paths.  Timing 
issues  such  as  sequential  access  to  shared  data, 
response  to  hardware  interrupts,  and  the 
interference  of  debuggers  with  program 
interaction  can  make  execution  paths  difficult  to 
verify.  Meeting  hard  real-time  deadlines  involves 
detecting  and  determining  intermittent  causes  of 
execution  overruns  and  coiilention  overhead. 
Multipiocessing  adds  a  additional  layer  of 
complexity  for  system  integrators  and  testers 
This  may  result  in  a  need  to  control  execution 
flow  of  some  processes  while  stepping  through 
another,  or  analyzing  multiple  streams  of  data 
produced  by  processes  lunning  m  parallel 

A  single  human-friendly  interlace  to  monitoring 
multiple  programs  and  assist  in  analyzing  data 
rollerted  is  highly  desirable  Intuitive  easy-to-use 
tools,  with  sensible  defaults  and  tailorable 
options,  make  the  inherently  complex  task  of 
multiprocessor  integration  simpler.  Development 
of  tools  to  assist  during  these  later  phases  of 


software  development  is  often  more  complex 
than  developing  the  siniulation  software  itself. 
Commercial-Off-The-Shelf  (COTS)  tools  are  as 
important  in  the  integration  and  test  ptiases  as 
they  are  earlier  on,  and  can  also  be  leveraged  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  total  project. 

This  paper  will  summarize  some  of  the 
different  categories  of  multiprocessor  debugging 
tools  commercially  available  and  discuss  tx)w 
they  are  useful  for  specific  situations  commonly 
occurring  in  realistic  training  and  simulation 
systems  The  features  of  tools  presented  in  this 
paper  are  representative  of  the  products  currently 
available  to  analyze  multiprocessor  interaction 
and  small  time-critical  areas  of  execution 

For  this  discussion,  the  tools  have  been  split 
into  two  general  categories:  multiprocessor 
debugging,  and  data  monitoring. 

MULTIPROCESSOR  DEBUGGING 

The  main  differences  between  a 
multiprocessor  debugger  and  a  traditional  one  are 
control  of  execution  of  multiple  processes  from  a 
single  point  of  human  Interaction,  and  visibility 
into  the  data  areas  of  all  processes.  This  saves 
the  user  from  the  effort  of  having  to  utilize 
various  display  devices  and  connect  them  to  the 
simulation  system. 

There  are  many  uses  for  a  multiprocessor 
debugger.  It  can  be  used  to  set  up  and  test 
scenarios  of  multiprocessor  interaction,  such  as; 

1)  Test  the  execution  sequence  for 

boundary  conditions. 

2)  Test  the  execution  sequence  for  different 
combinations  of  process  states. 

3)  Test  combinations  of  execution 

sequences;  eg,  what  if  this  process 
reache.s  this  point  of  execution  before 
another  process  leac'ies  a  different  point 
of  execution?  What  if  this  is  reversed? 


4)  Set  up  cotidilions  to  gonorate  didctent 
input  or  output  test  files 

It  can  also  bo  used  for  trouble  shooting,  such 
as 

1)  Duplicate  conditions  in  other  processes 
leading  up  to  a  program  fault  and  look  for 
cause, 

2)  Stop  though  programs  and  check  for  fault 
appearance  at  break  points,  in  order  to 
isolate  tlie  sequence  of  operations  whicli 
caused  it, 

3)  Pause  the  actions  of  all  processes  which 
may  simultaneously  attempt  to  modify  a 
data  structure,  such  as  a  linked  list,  while 
it  is  being  examined  in  the  debugger 

Finally,  it  is  also  a  useful  tool  for  controlling 
data  monitoring,  which  is  the  second  set  of  tools 
discussed  in  this  paper  This  requires  a  level  of 
integration  between  the  two  types  of  tools 

Trie  features  avaiiauie  in  iViultiprocessor 
debuggers  which  can  help  achieve  the  usefulness 
goals  are  explained  in  detail  in  the  next  section. 

Controlling  Execution 

Besides  the  control  functions  of  traditional 
debuggers;  program  start,  breakpoint,  step,  and 
variable  print;  multiprocessor  debuggers  require 
additional  features 

Process  Startup  Support  for  difierent 
methods  of  process  startup  is  important.  Multiple 
process  simulations  may  be  started  from  shell 
scripts  (job  control  macros),  pipes  or  execs  (such 
as  a  frequency  based  scheduler).  Advanced 
debuggers  have  a  modified  shell,  one  in  which 
every  child  process  of  It  is  automatically 
debugged  Sometimes,  a  user  may  not  decide  to 
start  debugging  until  well  into  the  training  session. 
A  command  to  attach  the  debugger  to  already 
executing  processes  can  be  used.  If  the  process 
is  already  history,  and  has  aborted,  there  is  a 
method  of  recreating  this  history  by  looking  at 
static  process  features  such  as  the  call  stack  and 
data  values  left  'r*  a  mpinnrv  dumn 

Real-time  Control  -  Once  a  program  is  started 
and  in  debug  mode,  there  are  many  ways  to 
effect  its  execution  Conditional  breakpoints  are 


useful  for  full-speed  testing  for  failure  Combined 
with  the  use  of  state  variables,  complex 
conditional  breakpoints  can  be  used  to  check  for 
a  sequence  of  events  which  is  suspected  to  occur 
leading  up  to  a  fault.  Advanced  debuggers 
implement  this  by  having  the  capability  to  patch 
calls  to  user-written  subprograms  into  the  mam 
process  The  patch  capability  is  also  useful  for 
situations  where  an  engineer  would  like  to  try  out 
a  source  change  without  having  to  recompile  or 
restart  the  entire  set  of  processes.  Lastly,  when 
combined  with  data  monitoring  tools,  a  form  of 
the  patch  command  can  be  used  to  set  up 
instrumentation  points. 

The  last  method  of  process  control  is  one 
where  a  halt  is  triggered  from  the  keyboard,  or 
mouse  When  symptoms  indicate  an  application 
fault  or  spinning  process,  the  user  can  stop  the 
program  asynchronously  and  take  a  peek  at  wtiat 
is  going  on. 

It  IS  important  when  the  multiple  processes  are 
running,  that  they  run  near  full  speed  in  order  to 
emulate  true  parallel  processing  interaction  This 
is  achieved  in  many  debuggers  by  actually 
compiling  in  code  for  conditional  breakpoints, 
instrumentation  points  and  subprogram  calls. 
Also,  in  order  to  avoid  the  interference  of  the 
CPU  usage  of  the  debugger  process,  it  can  be 
isolated  to  an  unused  CPU. 

Data  Vlowlng  -  Multiprocessor  debuggers  must 
be  able  to  not  only  look  at  local  variables  for  each 
of  the  processes  being  probed,  but  must  have 
access  to  global  memory  as  well.  Global 
memory  is  often  shared  among  processes  It  is 
also  useful  to  bo  able  to  look  at  I/O  memory  on 
boards  being  iniegraied  into  tiie  system. 

Managing  Complexity 

In  order  to  increase  engineering  productivity 
during  integration  of  a  suite  of  real-time 
processes,  it  is  vital  that  the  tools  be  intuitive  to 
use,  and  have  fast  response.  The  human- 
machine  interlace  must  be  designed  so  that  the 
user  can  perceive  and  visualize  the  complexity  of 
multiple  events  happening  in  parallel  and  be  able 
to  respond  to  each  of  them  as  quickly  as 
reasoning  occurs.  Any  feature  which  makes 
understanding  the  application  or  the  tools  easier 
will  enhance  the  users  productivity.  inese 
attributes  are  often  the  most  complex  and  time 
consurriing  to  integrate  into  home-grown 


solutions  That  is  why  tho  section  on  complexity 
managecnent  tools  is  included  in  this  discussion. 

Graphical  Interface  •  Graphical  interfaces  ate 
used  in  many  ways  to  fulfill  this  mission.  A 
logical  mapping  of  processes  to  separate 
windows  aids  in  visualizing  process  relationships. 
These  windows  usually  include  source  views  with 
events  such  as  breakpoints  highlighted,  arid 
program  states  clearly  visible.  Point-and-click 
push  buttons  for  commonly  used  commands  arxJ 
cul-and-paste  functions  save  time  in  thinking  of 
the  correct  command  syntax  and  limit  typing 
errors.  Displays  of  data  structures  and  arrays 
With  scroll  bars  make  it  easy  to  zoom  in  on 
variables  of  interest. 

Getting  Help  -  Documentation  is  critical  to 
understanding  the  more  complex  features  of  a 
multiprocessing  debugger.  Examples  and 
tutorials  are  a  straightforward  way  lo  lower  the 
learning  curve  of  using  a  new  tool.  On-line 
documentation  can  be  very  helpful,  with  search 
capability,  hypertext  cross-referencing,  and 
stacking  of  page  views  substituting  for  bulky 
manuals  Often  there  is  context  sensitive  help 
linked  to  the  specific  screen  which  is  active  or  tiie 
most  recently  occurring  error. 

Session  Logs  -  Accurate  logging  of 
debugging  events  can  be  used  as  a  "frail  of  bread 
crumbs"  to  verify  sequences  of  execution.  It  is  a 
significant  time  saver  in  tracking  intermittent 
bugs,  reproducing  error  conditions,  building 
command  macros  and  recording  correct  program 
behavior.  It  can  eliminate  the  need  to  restart  the 
debug  session  which  may  have  gone  on  for  hours 
with  hundreds  of  interactive  commands 
processed.  Dinereni  types  of  uiiorruaiioi'i  which 
can  be  logged  are;  the  textual  input  and  output  of 
each  process,  commands  typed  into  the 
debugger  and  debugger  output  such  as  data 
values  and  breakpoints  reached  They  can  be 
sorted  by  process,  or  merged  in  order  of 
occurrence  with  other  processes  to  piece  the 
history  together.  The  logs  can  be  saved  on  disk 
or  retrieved  temporarily  by  scrolling  tools 

Miscellaneous  Features  -  There  are  a  tew 
other  features  which  are  useful  in  certain 
situations.  Language  sensitive  environments  for 
conditions,  function  calls,  assignments  arid 
patches  can  be  useful  for  applications  written  in  a 
combination  of  C,  FORTRAN  and  Ada  Macros 
or  scripts  can  save  typing  time  and  can  be 
attached  to  a  breakpoint  to  execute  automatically 


upon  occurrence.  Commands  can  be  grouped  to 
apply  to  multiple  processes  at  a  time:  for 
example,  to  cause  a  subset  of  processes  lo  stop. 

DATA  MONITORING 

Data  monitoring  is  used  to  watch  the  changing 
of  data  values  over  the  time  of  the  simulation  or 
training  session.  In  addition  to  process  variables, 
data  monitoring  can  include  items  such  as  the 
process  id,  the  CPU  upon  which  execution  occurs 
and  a  time-stamp.  The  advantage  of  data 
monitoring  over  viewing  variables  from  a 
debugger  is  that  the  processes  can  be  running  at 
full  speed  without  being  stopped.  It  is  language 
independent  and  data  from  multiple  languages 
and  multiple  processes  can  be  merged. 

Data  monitoring  is  useful  for  the  following 
situations; 

1)  Verifying  sequences  of  execution  of 
parallel  processes  in  real-time. 

2)  Verifying  real-time  determinism  and  worst 
case  performance  from  a  large  sample 
base. 

3)  Identifying  sources  of  interference 
causing  processing  overruns. 

Us  effectiveness  depends  upon  both 
minimizing  the  interference  of  data  collection  with 
real-lime  processing,  and  turning  the  large 
volumes  of  data  collected  into  information. 
Therefore,  this  discussion  lias  been  split  into  two 
parts,  the  collection  of  the  data,  and  the  analysis 
of  it 

Data  Collection 

There  are  two  types  of  information-gathering 
tools  available  today:  sample-based  and 

•nslrumentation-based.  Each  is  useful  in  specific 
situations. 

Sampling  Method  -  A  sample-based 
collection  method  is  one  in  which  data  is  grabbed 
from  processes  regardless  of  where  they  are  in 
their  execution  path.  It  is  usually  done  at  a 
presciibed  frequency.  It  is  easily  integrated  with 
a  live  real-time  display,  as  values  can  be  updated 
on  the  screen  eacn  time  they  are  probed. 
Variables  to  monitor  are  chosen  cn  the  fly  by 
symbolic  name;  and  programs  do  not  have  to  be 
recompiled  each  tine  data  preferences  change. 


Interference  with  real-time  execution  must  be 
reditced  by  isolating  the  sampling  process  to  its 
own  CPU  or  else  it  will  introduce  a  new  source  of 
indeterminism.  This  method  is  useful  for  getting 
a  rough  estinnate  of  where  problems  occur 
relative  to  external  hardware  events.  It  can  be 
used  for  instructor  feedback  on  student  activity. 
Also,  if  data  is  sent  to  disk,  testbeds  and  data 
files  can  be  generated 

This  method  has  drawbacks  if  a  fine  grain  of 
resolution  is  required  for  the  data  collected  For 
example,  extreme  occurrences  of  variable  values 
may  be  lost  if  they  happen  between  samplings.  It 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  exact  chronology  of 
events  with  this  method;  synchronization 
proli'ems  can  be  missed  and  sources  of  process 
inters- ■■  .C9  cannot  be  determined  Also,  It  is 
ipo  •  ‘s  with  this  method  whether  variables 

c  compared,  as  they  may  have  been 

diherent  program  states. 

Instrumentation  Method  •  Instrument-based 
data  collection  Is  a  method  in  which  data  trace 
points  are  placed  in  the  source  code.  The 
instrumentaiion  of  data  collection  at  a  specified 
point  in  code  ensures  that  it  is  deterministic  when 
ttie  data  is  recorded  relative  to  the  execution 
sequence  The  trace  points  can  he  added  either 
to  the  source  file  and  a  recompile  performed,  or 
patched  in  with  a  compatible  debugger.  Some 
common  areas  for  trace  points  to  be  placed  in 
applications,  operating  systems,  and  Ada  run¬ 
times  are  listed  in  the  tables  1 ,  <!,  and  3  below.  In 
the  case  of  operating  system  trace  points  where 
source  is  not  available,  an  instrumented  kernel 
may  be  available  from  the  vendor,  and  run  as  an 
alternate  run-time  system.  If  source  is  available, 
programmers  must  be  careful  not  to  break 
anything  in  timing-sensitive  areas  and  reentrant 
sections.  Each  time  a  subsequent  release  of  the 
operating  system  is  used,  trace  points  will  have  to 
be  merged  with  the  new  source 

Since  logging  occurs  at  the  exact  instance  ot 
request,  instrumentation  allows  a  valid 
comparison  of  variable  values  in  the  same  or 
adjacent  trace  calls.  A  time-stamp  and  process 
id  can  be  associated  with  each  piece  of  data  in 
order  to  piece  together  a  time-line  of  all 
processes  of  interest.  Interaction  among 

programs  can  be  monitored  by  merging  trace 
events  v^riiicai  areas,  suoii  a:>  syi  iv.,liioriizatiori  of 
access  to  shared  data,  or  where  kernel  events 
occur  during  high  priority  process  execution,  can 
be  "zoomed-in"  on  by  adding  multiple  trace 


points  Timing  data  can  be  used  for  precise 
timing  measurements  Interrupt  routines  cannot 
be  stopped  and  browsed  by  most  debuggers,  but 
their  variables  and  timing  can  be  analyzed  with  a 
monitoring  tool. 

The  main  drawback  of  instrumentation-type 
data  collection  is  that  it  requires  modification  of 
the  application  code  This  can  affect  execution 
speed  and  program  size,  and  correspondingly 
alter  timing  and  addressing  behavior  of  programs. 
There  is  a  chance  that  this  change  may  disguise 
the  very  problem  one  is  trying  to  analyze  Just 
like  the  sampling  method,  it  is  important  to 
minimize  interference  witti  application 
performance.  A  section  of  this  paper  is  dedicated 
to  how  this  is  done. 

TABLES  OF  TYPICAL  INSTRUMENTATION 
POINTS 


User  Applications 

Suspected  bug  locations 
Exception  processing 
Process,  subprogram,  or  loop 
entry  and  exit  points 
Branch  locations 
Timing  points,  especially  tor 
clocking  I/O  processing 
Synchronization  points  of 
multiple  processes 
Endpoints  of  atomic 
operations 

Endpoints  of  shared  merTx>rv 
access  code 

Table  1 


Operating  System 

Interrupt  entry,  exit,  nesting 
Exception  entry/exil 
Context  switch 
Page  Fault 

System  call  entry/exit 

fable  2 


Ada  Run-Time  Tasking 
Information 

Rendezvous 

Delays 

Interrupts 

Signals 

Excepiiuiib 


Table  3 


Limiting  Execution  Interference  -  There  are 
many  design  issues  that  must  be  considered 
when  building  a  data  monitoring  tool  in  order  to 
minimize  interference  with  the  real-time 
application.  Some  of  these  are  specific  to  a 
hardware  architecture  and  require  much  research 
by  the  designer,  making  them  lO  costly  to  develop 
in-house.  They  also  prevent  this  type  of  tool  from 
being  very  portable  among  r  rchitectures  and 
operating  systems. 

There  are  quite  a  few  tricks  for  reducing  the 
overhead  when  recording  an  instrumentation 
point.  Recording  the  data  to  a  memory  buffer  in 
a  raw  format  is  the  fastest  method  of  saving 
information.  It  eliminates  the  unpredictability  of 
an  I/O  operation.  The  memory  buffer  must  be 
locked  into  memory  so  that  a  page  fault  does  not 
occur,  once  again  introducing  an  I/O  operation. 
While  data  is  being  written  to  the  buffer,  all  non- 
critical  interrupts  should  ba  held  off  so  that  the 
return  to  application  processing  is  as  quick  as 
possible.  This  also  avoids  reentrancy  problems 
when  trace  points  exist  within  interrupt  processing 
routines.  The  speed  of  any  synchronization 
constructs  used  in  trace  calls  is  also  a 
consideration.  The  techniques  for  reducing  the 
overhead  of  a  tracepcint  call  also  create 
determinism  in  the  time  it  takes  to  record  a 
tracepoint.  The  constant  overhead  can  be 
measured  and  subtracted  out  of  performance 
calculations. 

Guaranteeing  Accuracy  -  The  accuracy  of 
the  data  collected  is  crucial  for  fine-gram  data 
recording  Time-stamps  must  be  from  a  single, 
high-resolution  clock  which  can  be  accessed 
quickly.  A  single  timing  source  lui  all  processors 
allows  trace  points  from  parallel  processes  to  be 
merged  into  a  historical  time-line.  A  clock 
resolution  of  less  than  a  microsecond  can 
distinguish  between  most  real-time  events.  The 
time  to  access  the  clock  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  time  consuming  portion  of  a  >race  event,  so 
a  hardware  design  that  allows  for  quick  access  is 
essential. 

Because  multiple  processes  can  attempt  to 
record  data  simultaneously  on  a  multiple 
processor  system,  reentrancy  issues  must  be 
dealt  with.  If  one  process  has  written  half  its 
data,  tor  example  the  CPU  and  process  id,  and 
another  process  gets  the  next  memory  access 
and  puts  in  its  variable  values,  the  Integrity  of  the 
data  recorded  will  have  been  destroyed  A 
synchronization  construct  such  as  a  spin  lock 


should  be  used  for  protection  of  the  buffer  when 
in  use.  This  introduces  a  source  of  inconsistency 
in  recording  overhead  when  muftiple  processes 
try  to  access  the  dump  buffer  at  the  same  time 
and  there  are  contention  delays.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  recording  to  separate  buffers  in  the 
case  of  application  logs,  or  minimized  by  limiting 
the  number  of  instrumentation  points  used. 

A  buffer  for  data  in  memory  has  a  size 
limitation.  Contingencies  must  be  available  for 
when  it  fills  up.  because  it  will  result  in  lost  data. 
In  some  cases,  the  user  may  wish  to  have  the 
butler  "wrap-around"  and  onlv  save  the  most 
recent  data  available  for  analysis.  If  saving  data 
for  the  full  length  of  the  simulation  run,  the  user 
can  be  notified  if  data  has  been  sent  to  the  "bit- 
bucket."  Then  reconfiguration  must  be  done; 
either  increasing  buffer  size,  reducing 
instrumentation  calls,  or  dumping  the  buffer  to 
disk  more  frequently;  and  the  simulation  rerun. 

Saving  Data  -  Data  stored  in  memory  is  not 
usable  by  humans  until  it  is  either  displayed  on 
some  device  or  copied  to  disk  for  later  perusal. 
An  instrumentation  driver,  which  is  separate  from 
tne  applications  dumping  data,  can  be  used  to 
perform  the  copying  function  periodically.  Since 
the  inslrumentation  driver  must  perform  I/O,  its 
overhead  and  interference  with  real-time 
applications  can  be  unpredictable.  A  spare  or 
remote  CPU  can  be  us^  to  retrieve  the  buffers. 
Users  knowledgeable  about  the  application  can 
optionally  control  the  timing  of  when  the  retrieve 
is  done,  so  Its  impact  upon  application 
performance  will  be  minimal.  Code  can  be  added 
to  the  application  to  trigger  the  dump  when  the 
execution  is  at  an  idle  point  If  there  is  no  idle 
time  available,  or  if  only  the  most  recent  trare 
information  is  useful,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
intermittent  bug;  the  user  can  let  the  buffer  "wrap¬ 
around"  continuously  and  dump  data  only  after  a 
fault  is  detected.  The  fault  can  be  detected  either 
by  the  application  or  by  a  human  who  then  uses  a 
keyboard  input  to  trigger  a  data  dump.  The  least 
pr^ictable  way  to  trigger  data  I/O  is  to  have  a 
threshold  set  on  the  buffer,  and  cause  a  data 
dump  whenever  it  is  reached. 

Other  types  of  control  over  the  instrumentation 
driver  are  useful.  These  include  determining  the 
Duffer  size  and  iiuiuut:;!  Oi  uUners  used.  A  user 
can  also  choose  at  run-time  which  tracepoints  are 
to  be  enabled  and  recorded,  without  the  need  to 
recompile  source  or  restart.  Sources  of  user 
control  over  the  instrumentation  driver  are.  driver 


startup  options,  shell-level  commands  or  key 
strokes  from  the  terminal  passed  to  the  running 
driver,  triggers  coded  within  the  application,  and 
commands  from  within  an  integrated  debugger. 

Data  Analysis 

Data  analysis  tools  are  what  turn  the  bits  arxJ 
bytes  collected  into  human-usable  information 
The  ease  at  which  this  is  done  and  the  value  of 
the  information  produced  determine  the  utility  of 
the  tools.  Discussion  of  analysis  tools  has  been 
split  into  three  topics,  when  the  data  is  viewed, 
live  or  historically;  computational  analysis;  and 
data  graphing. 

Live  Viewing  -  The  use  of  live  data  analysis 
was  discussed  briefly  at  the  same  time  as 
sample-based  data  collection,  as  they  are  often 
used  in  combination  The  same  user  interface 
used  to  display  data  values  can  be  used  to 
control  the  data  collection,  such  as  which 
variables  to  monitor  and  what  frequency  the 
sampling  should  occur  at.  There  can  be  a  switch 
to  turn  on  disk  recording  so  that  the  data  can  also 
be  played  back  in  historical  mode  This  method 
IS  useful  for  approximating  the  location  of  trouble 
areas.  But  it  cannot  be  used  for  fine  grain  real¬ 
time  analysis,  due  to  the  limited  ability  of  humans 
to  analyze  detailed  information  before  it  flashes 
off  the  screen.  It  even  has  drawbacks  in  that  the 
display  and  analysis  add  processing  and  I/O 
loading  which  may  cause  interference.  Likewise 
live  data  analysis  tools  do  not  all  possess  the 
capability  to  "turn  back  the  clock"  and  look  at 
important  areas  that  were  missed  previously. 

Historical  Playback  -  Historical  data  analysis 
occurs  after  all  data  collection  is  complete.  The 
major  advantage  to  this  method  is  that  the  user 
has  the  time  to  analyze  the  data  using  more  than 
one  of  the  multiple  methods  discussed  below. 
The  user  can  also  "zoom-in"  on  critical  areas  and 
spend  more  time  analyzing  them  without  missing 
out  on  the  "future."  Out  of  the  massive  amounts 
of  data  collected,  only  a  small  amount  may  be  of 
interest.  Sorting  through  these  useless  parts  can 
take  large  computing  resources  which  are  best 
done  off-line  of  the  simulation.  The  drawback  of 
this  method  is  that  once  evidence  of  a  trouble 
area  is  discovered,  no  changes  can  be  made  to 
tjneci  Inal  riin  of  the  simulation,  such  as 
collecting  data  for  a  different  variable. 


Computational  Analysis  -  Computational 
analysis  can  be  thought  of  as  a  filter  through 
which  the  collected  data  passes  and  is  turned  into 
more  useful  data.  Some  types  of  beneficial 
filtering  are. 

1)  Mapping  raw  data  to  symbolic  names 

2)  Discarding  types  of  events  that  are  not  of 
interest 

3)  Sorting  events  by  time 

4)  Merging  of  multiple  execution  threads 

5)  Searching  for  an  event  or  combination  of 
conditions 

6)  Measuring  time  between  events 

7)  Calculating  summaries,  such  as  average, 
highest,  and  lowest  times  and  data 
values 

There  are  some  excellent  user  interfaces  for 
the  filtering  tools  available.  Text  tables  can  be 
used  for  mapping  data  into  readable  names. 
Strings  for  operating  system  and  Ada  run-time 
events  are  provided  by  the  vendor.  The  sorting 
arid  merging  are  turned  on  by  default  and  happen 
automatically.  Search  tools  make  use  of  the 
symbolic  names  assigned,  and  are  menu  driven 
with  options  for  the  direction  of  search  and 
limiting  the  search  to  a  certain  interval.  They  can 
keep  previous  queries  on  a  stack  so  that  they  can 
be  recalled  without  retyping.  Measuring  the  time 
distance  between  points  can  be  done  by  picking 
the  events  off  of  a  graphical  view.  The  summary 
functions  can  be  used  in  combination  with  the 
search  tool.  For  example,  to  detect  the  cause  of 
overruns,  print  the  maximum  execution  time,  use 
search  to  place  the  display  interval  of  that  event, 
then  peruse  the  other  events  that  are  occurring 
near  the  same  time 

Data  Graphing  -  The  graphing  of  data 
facilitaies  the  visualization  of  changing  data 
values  and  time  gaps.  It  takes  advantage  of 
human  intuition  and  pattern  recognition  in 
investigating  application  behavior.  The 
integrated  graphical  display  tools  have 
rnnvpnipni  defaults  which  make  tho-m 
immediately  usabie,  but  are  also  customizable  to 
feature  specific  data  of  interest  and  draw 
complex  views  when  appropriate  for  the 
application  at  hand.  Many  COTS  graphics  tools 


CONCLUSION 


are  available  which  can  be  set  up  and  integrated 
with  data  collection.  However  most  vendors 
supply  a  turnkey  display  system  with  sample 
screens  included. 

Modifying  the  Display  For  intensive 
examination  of  data,  an  object-oriented  editor  can 
be  used  to  define  customized  screens.  It  can  be 
used  to  modify  the  sample  screens  or  start  from 
scratch.  Display  objects,  states  and  constants 
can  be  defined.  A  pra-defined  set  of  graphics 
objects  make  editing  simpler.  Some  useful 
objects  are: 

1)  Data  graph  of  data  value  or  expression 
vs.  time 

2)  Event  graph  which  is  a  tic  mark  indicating 
time  of  event  occurrence  with  no 
associated  data  value 

3)  State  graph  displaying  active  periods 
beginning  with  one  set  of  conditions  aryj 
ending  with  another  set 

4)  Ruler  to  mark  increments  wiiicii  apply  to 
the  interval  being  displayed 

5)  Data  box  to  display  the  alphanumeric 
string  value  of  data 

6)  Text  box  for  labeling  and  constant 
information 

States  are  defined  by  specifying  the  starling 
and  ending  events  and  conditions  They  are 
convenient  to  use  in  drawing  stale  graphs, 
measuring  durations,  and  specifying  search 
expressions.  Constants  can  be  tables  mapping 
data  values  to  text  strings  which  then  can  be 
referenced  by  the  grapfiics  and  computational 
tools.  Graphs  created  by  the  editor  can  be  saved 
to  and  later  restored  from  disk  for  use  with  data 
from  a  different  run. 

Interval  Control  -  Once  a  graph  is  created, 
the  entire  display  can  be  synchronized  for  all  data 
being  shown,  and  the  activity  of  the  processes 
can  be  viewed  relative  to  time.  Interval  control 
mechanisms  can  be  used  to  select  the  period  of 
tims  for  which  dsts  is  dlsplsyod  Thfiu  arp' 
specifying  time  since  start  or  event  number, 
scrolling,  zooming,  and  searching. 


The  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  make  its  reader 
r.iore  familiar  with  existing  tools  for  testing  and 
integration  of  multiprocessor  applications.  The 
characteristics  of  the  tools  available  are 
dependent  upon  the  target  hardware  vendor 
selected.  The  choice  of  tools  offered  is  always 
evolving  and  current  research  must  be  done  at 
the  time  of  system  selection  to  get  the  most  up- 
to-date  information. 

The  knowledge  presented  in  this  paper  should 
be  given  weight  in  the  selection  of  commercially 
available  tools  which  will  provide  the  real-time 
performance  required  and  the  lowest  cost  for  the 
complete  software  life  cycle.  A  checklist  of 
features  is  described  in  Table  4.  For  each  item, 
decision  makers  should  ask  themselves:  How 
imporlant  is  this  feature?  How  do  its  benefits 
compare  with  its  costs?  How  difficult  would  it  be 
to  develop  in-house? 


(Features  Checklist  Table 

•  Performance  overhead  of 
tracepoint 

•  Clock  resolution  and  speed  of 
access 

•  Data  collection  control  options 
•  Instrumented  versions  of  OS 

and  Ada  run-time 
•  Live  vs  post-mortem  data 
analysis 

•  Ease  in  building  display 
screens  -  sensible  defaults 
plus  tailorability 

•  Search  and  summary  analysis 
tools 

•  Integration  of  debugger  and 
data  analysis  tools 
•  Multi-language  support 
•  Notification  of  dropped  data 
•  Documentation,  on-line  help 
and  support 

Tnble  4 

Future  Directions 

As  multi-processing  development  tools  evolve, 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  become  more  open 
and  siandaruizeu.  liiuy  wm  uw  useful  fiot  orily 
with  different  platforms  in  a  heterogeneous 
multiprocessing  environment,  but  will  work  in 
conjunction  with  tools  used  at  other  phases  in  the 
software  life  cycie  Portability  to  other  systems 
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This  paper  describes  the  Language  T echnology  Project  which  is  now  four  years  old,  at  the  University 
of  Central  Florida’s  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  (1ST).  The  goal  of  this  project  has  been  to  develop, 
evaluate,  and  commercially  produce  language  courseware  and  training  techniques  for  personal  computers 
(PCs),  including  MS  DOS  (IBM-compatible)  and  Macintosh  PCs  equipped  with  voice  interfaces.  The  project 
uses  hypermedia  software  shells  augmented  by  specially  developed  software  for  authoring  the  courseware. 
Researchers  in  tfie  project  are  developing  applications  for  computer-based  language  training  and  translation. 
These  applications  include  language  education  for  public  school  and  university  students,  the  "Forms 
Translator  Assistant,”  “Dispatch"  for  rapidly  teaching  survival  Spanish  to  911  dispatchers,  and  "Survival 
Somali”  developed  for  the  U  .S.  Marine  Corps  for  use  in  Somalia.  Survival  Somali  was  developed  in  five  weeks 
from  the  initial  identification  of  its  need  to  delivery  to  the  Marine  Corps  and  is  more  fully  described  in  another 
paper  in  this  Proceedings  (Mullally,  Kincaid  and  Kishek).  The  ability  to  respond  this  rapidly  was  the  result  of 
resources  and  expertise  already  in  place. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  are  many  potential  benefits  for  develop¬ 
ing  computer  assisted  language  learning  (CALL)  — 
(Kincaid,  Mullally,  and  Kincaid,  1992),  Interactive 
courseware  which  simulates  an  instructor  v;ho  is  a 
native  speaker  of  the  target  language  allows  stu¬ 
dents  more  intensive  individual  practice. 

The  Language  Technology  project  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  (or  Simulation  and  Training  (1ST)  has  three 
areas  of  emphasis,  to:  (1)  develop  demonstration 
courseware,  (2)  evaluate  the  more  promising  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  conduct  studies  to  establish  effec¬ 
tive  learning  strategies,  and  (3)  commercially  pro¬ 
duce  language  courseware  and  training  techniques. 

Americans  (including  our  military  personnel) 
typically  do  not  easily  master  fluency  in  foreign 
languages.  Language  books  and  audio  tapes,  used 
in  schools,  by  industry  and  by  the  military  Services 
are  useful  but  have  a  number  of  shortcomings.  The 
most  important  problem  is  that  audio  tapes  make  it 
awkward  for  the  student  to  hear  himself  and  then 
compare  pronunciation  against  the  recorded  voice 
of  the  instructor.  Students  learning  to  speak  a  for¬ 
eign  language  need  extensive  practice  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  language  and  receiving  feedback.  Ideally, 
this  intense  practice  and  feedback  is  provided  by  a 
native  speaking  instructor  working  with  a  single 
student.  This  is  frequently  not  feasible  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  expensive. 


BASIC  TECHNIQUE 

Our  computer-assisted  language  training  soft¬ 
ware  is  based  on  simulating  how  a  student  is  taught 
by  a  native  speaker.  For  instance,  an  English  speaker 
wanting  to  learn  Spanish,  listens  to  a  native  speaker 
pronounce  words,  phrases  and  sentences,  which 
are  also  displayed.  The  student  speaks  into  ttie 
computer's  microphone,  and  the  sounds  are  digi¬ 
tized  and  played  back.  The  student's  pronunciation 
can  then  be  compared  with  the  native  speaker's. 
This  cycle  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  In 
another  variation,  conversations  are  simulated  (eg., 


the  student  converses  with  a  bank  teller)  and  (wo 
hours  of  intensive  one-on-one  instruction  with  the 
computer  can  be  critiqued  by  an  instructor  in  just  a 
few  minutes. 

The  voice  interface  is  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  integrated  CALL.  The  voice  interface 
allows  the  student  to  do  nnore  than  simply  listen  and 
repeat.  Until  computer  diagnosis  (e  g.  voice  recog¬ 
nition)  and  feedback  is  developed  to  be  effective  and 
affordable  to  public  schools,  the  built-in  listen-record- 
and-compare  feature  is  the  best  non-human  pho¬ 
netic  production  tutoring  device  available  There  are 
at  least  two  important  applications  for  voice  interface; 
training  students  Ic  understand  phonetic  production 
(spoken  language)  and  training  them  in  phonetic 
production. 

STRATEGY  FOR  THE  R&D  PROJECT 

In  our  four  year  project,  we  have  developed  a 
number  of  strategies. 

1.  Make  use  of  available  low  cost  multimedia  PCs 
and  authoring  languages. 

Our  coursev/are  mns  on  both  Macintosh  and 
IBM-compatible  PCs.  Either  of  which,  fully  equipped 
to  run  our  courseware,  can  be  bought  for  under 
$1 ,000.  For  the  Macintosh  PC,  our  courseware  runs 
on  most  old  Macintosh  PCs  (such  as  the  SE  model) 
as  well  as  all  current  models.  The  lowest  priced  ol  the 
current  modelscosts  less  than  $900.  Macintosh  PCs 
have  a  built  in  voice  interface  for  their  newest  models 
which  use  the  version  7.0  operating  system.  On  older 
models,  a  voice  interface,  *he  MacRecorder  (cost 
$75),  plugs  in. 

The  courseware  works  on  IBM  PC  compatibles, 
models  286,  386  and  486.  The  lowest  priced  of  the 
386  computers  equipped  with  a  VGA  color  monitor, 
an  80  megabyte  hard  drive  and  a  mouse  can  now  be 
bought  for  about  $700  and  the  price  is  still  dropping 
The  voice  interface  we  aie  using  is  the  DigiSpeech 
unit  (cost  $150). 


This  research  has  been  supported  by  grants  from  the  Florida  High  Technology  and  Industry  Council  and  the  Florida 
Tschrjclo^ics!  snd  iHmunh  a  rnnUart  with  Rf*i  Amprira  Inc  and  throucih  coopGration 

with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  Apple  Conripuler  Corporation.  The  authors  v/ish  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  the 
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Xavier  Calderon,  Denise  Kostic,  Ana  Aboudoj,  Kim  T elish,  John  Kincaid,  Sheri  Murtaugh,  Susan  Lanham  arid  AbdiRizak- 
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We  are  using  standard  authoring  software  for 
producing  our  courseware.  For  the  Macintosh,  we 
are  using  either  HyperCard  or  SuperCard.  For  the 
IBM  PC  courseware,  we  are  using  Linkway  We 
produce  additional  software  modules,  which  we  find 
necessary  for  all  of  our  application  programs,  in  C 
and  C++. 

2.  Capability  for  Rapid  Development. 

Project  personnel  have  followed  a  practice  of 
quickly  produciiig  demonstration  software,  demon¬ 
strating  a  concept  of  computer-assisted  language 
instruction  in  one  to  two  weeks  of  concentrated 
effort.  Demonstration  courseware  need  not  be  a 
complete  package;  however,  it  should  make  appar¬ 
ent  the  value  of  full  development. 

One  fully  developed  product,  HELPS  (Survival 
Somali)  was  developed  in  five  weeks  of  concen¬ 
trated  effort  (Mullally,  et  al.,  this  volume).  Given  the 
extent  of  this  project  and  the  fact  that  it  required  the 
use  of  a  language  that  the  project  team  had  no 
experience  with,  this  was  extremely  rapid  develop¬ 
ment.  It  was  only  possible,  because  the  resources 
and  personnel  were  already  in  place  (and  because 
of  the  availability  of  a  Somali  linguist). 

3.  Total  Production  Capabilities  On-site. 

One  must  have  all  resources  in  place  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  courseware  including  computers,  authoring 
software,  voice  interface  equipment,  a  complete 
graphics  department,  audio  recording  capabilities 
and  the  right  mix  of  expertise.  Key  personnel  on  the 
project  are  expert  in  instructional  design,  language 
education  and  computer  programming.  Several  are 
cross-trained,  for  example  in  language  instruction 
and  instructional  design.  This  is  a  key  to  our  capa¬ 
bility  for  rapid  development. 

4.  Formative  and  Summativo  Testing. 

Testing,  both  to  develop  courseware  and  to 
formally  evaluate  the  final  version,  is  a  routine  part  of 
the  developmental  process.  Formative  testing  be¬ 
gins  as  soon  as  the  earliest  story  boards  have  been 
implemen'ed  and  provid  s  continual  feedback  in  the 
development  process,  oummative  testing  is  con¬ 
ducted  for  courseware  in  the  environment  for  whicii 
the  courseware  was  developed.  For  example,  "Pedro 
and  Friends"  was  formally  evaluated  in  elementary 
schools  in  OrL  .ido,  "Dispatch"  in  Orlando  area  fire 
departments  and  HELPS  in  Somali.  The  extent  of 


the  evaluation  varies  somewhat  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  For  example,  "Pedro  and  Fiiends"  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  experimental  evaluation  com¬ 
paring  the  performance  of  a  control  group  against 
that  of  an  experimental  group,  HELPS  was  evalu¬ 
ated  using  a  questionnaire.  Several  of  these  evalu¬ 
ations  are  described  in  detail  below. 

5.  Concentration  on  Specialized  Applications. 

Thje  object  is  not  to  comprehensively  teach  a 
foreign  language,  but  rather  to  concentrate  on  rap¬ 
idly  teaching  limited  (but  useful)  functional  oral  skills 
for  particular  applications.  For  example,  HELPS  is 
intended  to  provide  the  minimal  survival  language 
skills  necessary  for  U.S.  Marines  to  communicate 
relating  to  limited  military  and  humanitarian  topics. 
"Pedro"  is  a  more  comprehensive  package,  but  it  is 
designed  to  teach  speaking  and  listening  and  does 
not  stress  reading  and  writing.  "Pedro”  is  intended  to 
supplement  a  traditional  curriculum  based  on  books 
and  audio  tapes. 

6.  Easy-to-Use  Computer-User  Interface 

Each  courseware  project  has  been  designed  to 
be  easy  to  use.  For  example,  "Pedro"  was  tested 
with  first  grade  elementary  students,  and  without 
exception,  they  have  been  able  to  begin  using  the 
program  in  no  more  than  five  minutes.  For  a  variety 
of  our  projects,  a  mouse  and  a  windows-like  environ¬ 
ment  are  typically  used  to  provide  an  easy  to  use 
interface.  Ease  of  use  is  evaluated  in  the  earliest 
phases  of  development  and  throughout  the  develop¬ 
ment  process.  In  fact,  a  significant  amount  of  devel¬ 
opment  time  and  resources  is  devoted  to  developing 
an  easy  to  use  computer  interface. 


COURSEWARE  DEVELOPED  TO  DATE 

Courseware  which  has  already  been  developed 
includes; 

1.  Pedro  and  Friends/Pedro  y  sus  Amigos. 

"Pedro  and  Friends"  (shown  in  figure  1)  was 
developed  to  assist  second  language  learning  at  an 
elementary  level.  Versions  are  available  for  Macin- 
iosd,  mivi  oOi I ipaiiuic  and  Apple  ll  PCs.  The 
courseware  consists  of  Talking"  cartoon  characters 
who  take  the  student  through  various  comic-book 
style  "adventures." 


Figure  1.  Screen  From  "Pedro  y  sus  Amigos." 

Also  included  in  the  software  are  drills  and  tests. 
The  software  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  work¬ 
books.  This  instruction  is  intended  primarily  for 
English  as  a  second  language  instruction,  but  is 
equally  applicable  for  foreign  language  instruction. 
Both  English  and  Spanish  voice  tracks  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  program  The  package  is  intended  to 
supplement  more  traditional  paper-based  instruc¬ 
tional  material  published  by  the  same  publisher,  Rei 
America.  The  courseware  has  been  evaluated  in  five 
eiemei  ilur  y  and  n  ilddle  schools  in  the  Orange  County 
(Florida)  Public  Schools. 

2.  Advanced  Conversational  German  is  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  conventional  oral  language  instruction  (con¬ 
sisting  of  a  book  and  audio  tapes)  which  is  published 
by  the  German  government.  It  was  converted  to 
interactive  computer-based  instruction  and  it  was 
field  tested  in  an  advanced  German  class  taught  in 
an  Orlando  high  school.  Altogether,  about  20  hours 
of  intensive  oral  instruction  were  created.  One  inter¬ 
esting  aspect  of  this  project  is  that  we  are  simply 
providing  assistance  to  the  high  school  which  is 
doing  most  of  most  of  the  conversion  work.  Several 
talented  high  school  seniors  required  only  minimal 
training  to  do  this  work.  Cost  for  this  project  is  very 
low  and  it  serves  as  a  rrvodel  for  projects  in  other 
schools  which  tend  to  have  limited  funds. 


The  FTA  resides  on  a  standard  IBM-PC  (or 
compatible)  computer  wiih  voice  interface  and  a  key 
pad.  The  computer  is  installed  in  a  kiosk.  Given  the 
innovative  nature  of  the  approach  employed  in  de 
veloping  the  FTA,  many  human-computer  interface 
problems  have  had  to  be  solved.  For  example, 
intuitive  on-screen  visual  graphics  and  animation 
which  match  the  associated  oral  instructions  v/ere 
developed.  The  FTA  is  currently  implemented  in 
English  and  Spanish,  Training  for  use  of  the  FTA  has 
also  been  an  important  issue  given  that  users:  (1) 
speak  a  variety  of  native  languages,  and  (2)  may  not 
be  familiar  v/ith  similar  devices  such  as  automated 
teller  machines. 


Figure  2.  Opening  Screen  From  "Forms  Translator 
Assistant." 

4.  Survival  Somali  (also  called  HELPS)  teaches  the 
speaking  of  functional  phrases  and  short  sentences 
for  U.  S.  military  troops  engaged  in  humanitarian 
support  in  Somalia.  The  program  is  hosted  on  a 
Macintosh  PowerBook,  which  is  a  small  portable  PC 
with  a  built  in  voice  interface.  HELPS  rapidly  teaches 
key  phrases  to  those  who  must  have  a  functional 
grasp  of  the  language  in  order  to  communicate 
orally.  It  also  has  a  function  to  play  pre-selected 
phrases  through  a  public  address  system  or  through 
the  computer  itself.  HELPS  is  described  in  detail  in 
another  paper  of  this  proceedings  (Mullally,  et  al  ). 


3. 1  he  Forms  Translation  Assistant  (FTA)  (shown 
in  figure  2)  -  was  developed  as  a  way  to  help  non- 
English  speakers  fill  out  the  various  customs  forms 
presented  in  tneir  native  language  and  provide  addi¬ 
tional  inforrr'»tion  in  their  language. 
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screening  for  military  interrogations  and  for  providing 
assistance  to  non-English  speakers  seeking  emer¬ 
gency  medical  aid  (for  example  in  an  emergency 
room). 


5.  Dispatch  teaches  the  minimal  Spanish  that  an 
emergency,  fire  or  police  dispatcher  needs  to  send 
the  proper  help.  For  example,  the  proper  response 
for  a  domestic  dispute  is  quite  different  than  for  a  fire 
or  a  medical  emergency.  Also,  the  response  for  a 
child  is  frequently  different  than  a  response  for  an 
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speak  only  Spanish,  dispatchers  frequently  encoun¬ 
ter  this  situation.  The  language  data  base  for  “Dis¬ 
patch"  is  arranged  as  a  hierarchy  covering  four 
different  situations.  The  first  statement  in  Spanish  is 


"I  don't  speak  much  Spanish,  please  answer  yes  or 
no."  The  typical  dispatch  can  be  made  after  four  or 
five  questions. 

EVALUATIONS 

Classroom  Evaluation  of  “Pedro" 

The  most  thorough  evaluation  we  have  con¬ 
ducted  was  for  "Pf^fro"  which  was  conducted  at  an 
Orange  County  (F  orida)  elementary  school  The 
expe.'iment  compared  the  interactive  computer  ver¬ 
sion  o'  "Pedro"  with  tt  e  same  content  presented  as 
a  comic  book  and  audio  tape. 

Forty-six  elementary  school  children  were  tested 
from  fifth  and  sixth  grade  classes  at  Aloma  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  They  had  no  experience  with  Spanish 
All  subjects  were  native  English  speaking,  and  were 
proficient  in  reading  and  writing  Apple  Macintosh 
computers  were  used  to  train  the  experimental  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  courseware.  The  recordings  were 
made  by  native  Spanish  speakers. 

Subjects  were  tested  for  their  pronunciation  of 
words  and  phrases  with  a  definite  "Spanish"  sound. 
Native  Spanish  speaking  judges  scored  each  word 
for  pronunciation  accuracy  and  rating  it  on  a  seven 
point  scale  ranging  from  “unintelligible"  to  "native" 
quality. 

Results  suggest  a  strong  positive  learning  effect 
for  students  utilizing  the  computerized  practice 
method  with  voice  recorder  as  opposed  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  technique.  A  t-test  performed  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  overall  pre-test  and  post-test  scoies 
for  the  two  groups  yielded  a  highly  significant  statis¬ 
tical  result  [t(44)  =  3.1 32,  p  =  0.003]  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  the  experimental  group  using  the  com¬ 
puter  presentation  had  an  improvement  2.5  times 
greater  than  did  the  control  group  using  the  audio 
tape  and  book  presentation.  Moreover,  the  com¬ 
puter  group  displayed  significant  improvement  after 
training  (p  <  0.05)  for  each  of  the  25  target  words 
used  to  evaluate  pronunciation  performance.  The 
control  group,  on  the  other  hand,  only  showed  signifi¬ 
cant  improvement  on  1 7  cut  of  the  25  target  words. 

Forms  Translator  Assistant.  Testing  of  the  FTA 
was  conducted  in  two  parts  including  a  pilot  test 
using  foreign  stuaents  enrolled  in  ihe  inlenslve  En¬ 
glish  language  program  at  the  University  of  Central 
Florida,  and  a  formal  evaluation  conducted  at  the 
Orlando  International  Airport. 


Testing  provided  a  successful  proof-of -concept. 
Every  subject  tested  at  both  UCF  and  the  Orlando 
International  Airport  had  an  overall  positive  response 
to  the  FTA.  Several  revisions  to  the  interface  were 
made  as  a  result  of  this  testing.  For  example,  the 
form  was  originally  shown  on  two  screens.  This  was 
necessary  to  be  able  to  read  the  small  print.  Subjects 
had  significant  trouble  in  calling  up  the  second  screen 
(the  bottom  questions  on  the  form)  so  a  design 
change  was  made  to  enable  users  to  navigate  the 
entire  form  displayed  on  a  single  screen.  Once  the 
user  selects  an  individual  question,  it  is  enlarged  so 
that  every  word  can  be  read. 

Other  results  are:  (1)  the  ergonomics  design  of 
the  kiosk,  which  was  based  on  military  specifications, 
worked  well  with  users  having  a  full  range  of  sizes,  (2) 
the  key  pad  worked  well  in  accessing  Ihe  program  on 
screen  (we  used  a  "calculator,”  not  a  ‘lelephone"  key 
pad  aesign),  (3)  the  hierarchical  arrangement  of 
information  (achieved  by  using  a  hypertext  authoring 
system,  Linkvray)  proved  to  be  user-friendly,  (4)  a 
"286"  IBM-compatible  computer  with  a  VGA  monitor 
(either  color  or  monochrome)  is  the  minimum  equip¬ 
ment  configuration  to  host  the  FTA. 

The  FTA  is  clearly  a  viable  concept  which  has 
been  shown  to  do  what  it  was  designed  for.  The 
intuitive  design  features  of  the  FTA  interface  lead  to 
a  rapid  learning  curve  in  achieving  operator  under¬ 
standing  the  relationship  between  the  key  pad  num¬ 
bers  and  the  on-screen  superimposed  numbering 
system.  After  a  lengthy  trip  in  an  airplane  the  average 
non-English  speaker  arrives  in  the  U.  S.  to  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  a  confrontation  with 
unfamiliar  forms  written  in  a  strange  language.  The 
FTA  can  defuse  a  portion  of  that  anxiety  by  providing 
personalized,  interaciive  iustiuction  With  the  rate  of 
delivery  determined  by  the  user. 

Dispatch.  Testing  of  "Dispatch"  is  ongoing  at  the 
Orlando  Fire  Department,  the  Seminole  County  Fire 
Department  and  the  University  of  Central  Florida. 
Fifteen  dispatchers  at  the  Orlando  Fire  Department 
learned  the  required  phrases  in  an  average  of  six 
hours.  An  additional  15  dispatchers  are  being  tested 
at  Seminole  County  Fire  Department  College  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Central  Florida  are  serving 
in  a  control  group  to  compare  learning  using  the 
computer  presentation  with  learning  using  the  same 
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CONCLUSIONS  AMD  DISCUSSION 


What  is  the  explanation  for  the  consistent  finding 
favoring  the  cornputer-based  presentation  over  the 
conventional  presentation  of  print  materials  and  an 
audio  tape?  The  answer  is  most  likely  the  interactive 
nature  of  the  computer  program,  and/or  the 
computer's  fast  record-and-compare  capability  which 
sped  up  the  practice  process,  and  allowed  the  users 
to  more  objectively  compare  their  own  phonetic 
production  with  that  of  the  computer's  “native- 
speaker”  voice.  Further  studies  might  isolate  these 
factors  to  see  how  influential  they  are.  Researchers 
might  also  like  to  examine  the  influence  of  this  type 
of  training  on  the  learning  of  language  comprehen¬ 
sion.  In  any  case,  interactive  listen-record-and- 
compare  computer-based  language  training  aids 
seem  to  give  an  increased  effectiveness  for  oral 
language  for  the  several  applications  we  have  tested 
so  far. 
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Abstract 

One  of  the  most  critical  factors  in  developing  Distributed  Interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  is  that  of 
defining  the  performance  to  be  supplied  by  the  network  Although  the  performance  of  a  given 
network  implementation  is  a  scalable  quantity,  beyond  a  certain  level  (e  g  ,  15  Mbs)  it  becomes  a 
heavy  cost  (and  sometimes  schedule)  driver  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  interactive 
nature  of  DIS  since  each  session  or  exercise  poses  a  unique  set  of  requirements  To  the  ability  to 
accurately  estimate  those  requirements  in  advance  is  a  goal  of  the  DIS  community 

This  paper  will  describe  a  mathematical  estimating  tool  that  is  being  jointly  developed  by  Grumman 
and  UCF/IST.  A  preliminary  version  of  the  tool,  implemented  in  the  form  of  a  spreadsheet  executable 
on  either  PC  or  Macintosh  platforms,  was  used  to  estimate  the  network  traffic  prior  to  the  DIS 
demonstration  at  the  1992  l/ITSC  conference  A  "post  mortem"  ot  that  demonstration  is  included, 
comparing  actual  l/ITSC  traffic  to  that  predicted  by  this  technique  The  paper  will  also  descdbe  future 
enhancements  to  the  tool 
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INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  top  objectives  of  Distributed 
Interactive  Simulation  (DIS)  is  to  accommodate 
ver^'  large  exercises.  Just  how  large  is  typically 
described  in  terms  of  the  number  of  entities  that 
will  simultaneously  be  active  in  the  exercise 
Numbers  as  high  as  lO'*  and  10'^'  are  being 
discussed  as  near  term  goals.  While  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  such  exercises  will 
generate  a  tremendous  amount  of  network  tiaffic. 
there  is  anticipation  that  technologies  such  as 
asynchronous  transfer  mode  (ATM)  and  multicast 
addressing  (MCA)  will  mitigate  the  problem.  In 
any  case,  cost  and  availability  of  network 
resources  will  continue  to  be  imprortant  issues  to 
be  considerc-d  in  exercise  planning.  How  much 
traffic  will  a  give  exercise  generates  is  a  common 
question.  Or,  looking  at  from  the  other  viewpoint, 
given  that  the  network  has  a  specified  maximum 
throughput,  what  size  exercise  can  be 
accommodated? 

The  above  questions  have  no  straightforward 
answers  since  there  is  no  direct  conversion  from 
exercise  size  to  network  traffic  rate  Depending 
on  the  mixture  of  entity  types  (eg.,  tank  vs 
aircraft)  the  types,  sizes,  and  frequencies  of 
messages  (called  Protocol  Data  Units  or  PDUs) 
varies  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
interactive  nature  of  DIS  -  The  rale  the  PDUs  are 
issued  by  each  entity  is  a  function  of  its  relative 
activity  at  any  point  during  the  exercise. 

NETWORK  PERFORMANCE  ISSUES 

The  network  performance  issues  related  to  DIS 
are  similar  to  classic  network  paradigms  with  the 
added  requirement  for  real-time  operation.  This 
requirement  places  a  premium  on  high  throughput 
and  iow  iaiency  Aiiiiuuyh  iiie  iaiiei  is  u(  t;gu<ii 
importance  to  the  DIS  community,  this  paper 
addresses  only  the  throughput  issue,  specifically 


the  development  of  a  tool  for  estimating  the  DIS 
network  traffic 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  DIS  TRAFFIC 
ESTIMATING  TOOL 

In  early  1992,  Grumman,  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Communications  Architecture  for  DIS 
(CADIS)  specification,  developed  a  software  tool 
to  estimate  DIS  traffic  The  tool  uses  a 
spreadsheet  to  calculate  the  network  traffic  in 
terms  of  bits  per  second.  PDUs  per  second  and 
packets  per  second  (assuming  PDUs  are 
concatenated  into  datagram  sized  packets)  li 
assumes  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  traffic  will 
result  from  (at  most)  the  following  subset  of  PDU 
tyoos: 

•  Entity  State  PDU  (ESPDU) 

•  Fire  PDU  (FPDU) 

•  Detonation  PDU  (DPDU) 

•  Emission  PDU  (EMPDU) 

•  Signal  PDUs  (Voice  and  Datalink) 

It  also  assumes  that  each  entity  in  a  given 
exercise  generates  network  traffic  at  a  varying 
rate  The  rate  varies  depending  on  the  particular 
involvement  of  that  entity  with  others  For 
example  any  vehicle  that  is  transiting  to  or  from 
Its  assigned  duty  area  will  exhibit  very  predictable 
dynamics  and  therefore  generate  low  network 
traffic  Conversely,  an  entity  entering  into  conflict 
or  close  cooperation  with  another  will  typically 
generate  a  fairly  high  level  of  traffic  In  both 
cases  the  traffic  is  a  result  of  the  size  and 
frequency  of  the  PDUs  generated.  Estimating 
sizes  of  PDUs  for  selected  entity  types  is  a 
comparatively  straightforward  process  while 
estimating  the  frequency  at  which  they  are 
generated  is  fairly  complex  and  more  subjective. 
The  formulae  for  determining  the  size  of  the  first 
four  PDU  types  listed  above  are  shov;n  in  Table  1 

Given  these  formulae  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
PDU  sizes  for  classes  of  entity  types.  For 
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PDU 

FORMULA 

REMARKS 

ESPDU 

1152+128A 

where;  A 

=  #  of  articulated  part  records 

FPDU 

704 

H 

=  #  of  articulated  parts  hit 

DPDU 

800+128H 

E 

=  #  of  emitters 

EMPDU 

192+E(l60-i-B(416-t-64T)) 

B 

=  >r  of  beams  per  emitter 

T 

=  #  of  targets  in  beam 

Table  1  Formulae  (or  PDU  Sizes 


example,  for  a  given  type  of  tank  the  minimum 
number  of  articulated  part  records  may  be  5 
(azimuth  and  azimuth  rate  for  turret,  elevation 
othe  barrel,  and  up/down  position  for  two 
hatches)  and  the  number  of  emitters  1  (laser 
range  finder)  Similar  assumptions  can  be  made 
regarding  aircraft  and  surface  ships  (see  Table  2) 

The  next  step  in  estimating  the  bandwidth 
requirement  of  a  given  exercise  is  to  approximate 
the  rates  at  which  the  different  entity  classes  will 
issue  each  of  the  above  PDD  types  Since  this 
rate  can  vary  a  great  deal  within  a  given  exercise, 
one  method  of  estimation  is  to  give  values 
representing  some  average  low  and  high  rates 
(see  Table  3) 

Estimating  the  size  and  frequency  of  Signal  PDUs 
does  not  fit  Into  the  above  methodology.  Each 
type  of  link  will  produce  a  variable  sized  PDU  but 
at  a  constant  burst  rate.  For  example,  a  voice 
link  Will  produce  65  Kbs  (assuming  8-bit  u-Law 
encoding)  for  as  long  as  the  speaker  talks  At  the 
low  end,  this  could  result  in  as  few  as  2  PDUs  ler 
second  (assuming  if  is  broken  into  maximum 
datagram  sizes  of  4K  bytes)  but  this  would  cause 
severe  intelligibility  problems  .A  more  likely 
number  is  16  PDUs  per  second  Similarly,  data 
links  have  fixed  burst  rates  ranging  from  as  low 
as  2  5  Kbs  to  a  high  of  230  Kbs  and  result  in  4  to 
16  PDUs/sec 

The  final  step  is  to  determine  the  number  of  each 
major  entity  type  and  the  tactical  data  links  that 
will  participate  in  the  exercise.  Given  all  of  these 
factors,  the  determination  of  a  range  of  probable 
network  traffic  (or  an  exercise  with  a  thousand 
entities,  fifty  voice  channels  and  20  data  links  can 
be  easily  calculated  using  the  spreadsheet,  (see 
Table  4) 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  TOOL  TO  THE  1992 
l/ITSC  DIS  DEMONSTRATION 

There  are  two  types  of  simulation  LANs 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  A 


homogeneous  LAN  is  one  in  which  all  equipment 
(i  e  ,  computing  platforms,  image  generators,  and 
simulation  models)  is  supplied  by  a  single  vendor 
For  example,  SIMNET  constitutes  a 
homogeneous  LAN  Within  this  environment, 
processing  delays  and  throughput  capabilities 
aie  usually  constant  and  predictable  across  all 
simulators 

Conversely,  a  heterogeneous  LAN  is  composed 
of  dissimilar  computing  platforms  (PCs, 
workstations,  etc  ),  image  generators  (fixed  vs. 
dynamic  priority)  and  simulation  models  A 
heterogeneous  environment  introduces  a  range  of 
operating  speeds  and  performance  to  the 
netwoiK  vjiie  (jf  tilt.'  lesults  of  heterogeneit'y  is  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  entities  that  can  be 
simultaneously  represented  on  the  netwoik.  An 
example  of  a  heterogeneous  LAN  is  the  1992 
l/ITSEC  demonstration  network. 

Because  the  l/ITSEC  application  of  DIS  was  the 
first  major  implementation  of  a  heterogeneous 
network,  an  analysis  to  determine  the  maximum 
number  of  entities  that  could  be  simultaneously 
represented  was  peiformed  by  1ST  several 
months  before  the  actual  demonstration 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  define  the 
simulator  processing  constraints  Five  constraints 
were  identified,  as  shown  below. 

1  the  bandwidth  of  the  physical  media 

2  the  rate  at  which  the  physical  interface 
hardv;are  can  read/write  information  (in 
PDUs.^sec) 

3  the  rate  at  which  data  can  traverse  the 
communication  protocol  stack  (in  PDUs/sec) 

4  the  number  of  entities  each  simulator  can 
track 

6.  the  ri'jmbsr  of  cfynsrT'ic 

each  simulator's  image  generator  can 
manage. 
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Table  4  Sample  Exercise  Traftic  Estimates 


Fiom  a  survey  of  l/ITSEC  demonstration 
parttc'oants.  values  for  constraints  2  through  5 
above  had  a  broad  range  (see  Figure  1). 

The  nexi  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  gather 
information  on  the  maximum  capabilities  of  each 
simulator  participating  in  the  demonstration  At 
the  time  of  the  survey,  eighteen  companies 
responded.  These  companies  reported  that  they 
would  bring  a  total  of  26  manne(d/unmanned 
simulators  and  listen-only  devices  This 
translated  into  a  maximum  total  of  245  possible 
entities;  many  of  the  simulators  such  as  CGF 
could  represent  multiple  entities  simultaneously. 

From  this  !:st  of  entitles,  the  Grumman  DIS  traffic 
estimating  t(X)!  was  used  to  characterize  the 
netwoik  bandwidth  Inasmuch  as  participants  did 
not  anticipate  exercising  their  simulator's 
nriaximunri  capabilities  (ie.,  producing  tfie 
maximum  number  of  entities)  we  chose  to  use  a 
figure  of  112  entities  as  the  peak  simultaneous 
load,  (see  table  4)  wnen  comparing  these 
predictions  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
participants  in  Figure  1  the  following  observations 
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Figure  1  l/ITSEC  Participant  Performance 
Ranges 

were  made.  While  731 K  bits/sec  v;ould  not 
exceed  the  bandwdth  of  Ethernet,  the  rate  of  31 1 
PDDS/'sec  begins  to  push  the  upper  bound  of  the 
processing  capability  of  many  of  the  simulators. 
For  example,  IST's  PC-based  senjlators  can 
process  only  75  PDUs/sec  at  ti.?  Ethernet 
interface.  AIsc,  a  16  MIP  single-processor 


machine  using  commercial  UDP/IP 
communication  protocols  and  running  only  one 
process  (i.e.,  receiving  DIS  PDUs  but  not  running 
dead  reckoning)  can  process  only  200-250 
PDUs/sec  When  a  second  process  is  added  that 
rate  drops  to  80-100  PDUs/sec.  A  rate  of  311 
PDUs/sec  would  quickly  overwhelm  both  the 
Ethernet  interface  and  the  communications 
protocol  processing  of  these  simulators. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the  1/lTSEC 
demonstration  participants  agreed  to  allow  only 
the  minimum  number  of  entities  on  the  network 
during  the  formal  demonstrations.  This  prevented 
any  adverse  behavior  during  these  periods.  The 
actual  number  of  entities  running  concurrently 
during  the  formal  demonstrations  ended  up  closer 
to  30;  however,  during  non-demonstration  times 
there  were  upwards  of  100  entities 
simultaneously. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Obviously  the  DIS  Traffic  Estimating  Too!  has  to 
be  updated  to  account  for  the  new  PDUs  in  DIS 
2.0.  This  could  significantly  increase  the  liaffic 
loads  seen  by  individual  simulators.  For  example 
the  newly  proposed  Emissions  PDU  may  be 
generated  as  frequently  as  Entity  State  PDUs  in 
some  scenarios  and  the  impact  of  Simulation 
Management  on  the  network  Is  still  unknown. 

The  DIS  Traffic  Estimating  Tool  provided 
important  information  to  the  i/ITSEC 
demonstration  participants  for  scenario 
generation.  In  the  future,  the  estimating  tool  will 
be  able  to  provide  valuaole  insight  on  network 
bandwidth,  allowing  the  DIS  community  to  scale 
demonstrations  and  exercises  as  the  capabilities 
of  the  simulators  warrant. 

During  the  conference  week,  a  peak  of  8  Mbps 
was  observed  when  a  number  of  jet  aircraft 
began  to  dogfight  and  fire  air-to-air  missiies  This 
peak  was  not  predicted  by  tfie  estimating  tool  and 
was  likely  due  to  differences  in  dead  reckoning 
implementations.  We  also  observed  that  80 
entities  on  the  network  generated  upwards  >•>:  350 
packets/sec  This  exceeded  the  predicted  .eve!  of 
311  PDUs/sec  for  112  entities,  as  cescribed 
earlier.  This  was  most  likely  a  resL.lt  of  non-D'S 
traffic  on  the  network,  such  as  Internet  Control 
Message  Protocol  (ICMP)  packets  Future 
versions  of  the  tool  should  account  for  non-DIS 


traffic  as  well  as  inconsistencies  in  dead 
reckoning  implementations 
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ABSTRACT 

Achieving  the  real-time  linkage  among  multiple,  gcographicaily-distant,  local 
area  networks  that  support  distributed  interactive  simulation  (DIS)  is  one  of 
the  major  technical  challenges  facing  the  implementation  of  future  large- 
scale  training  systems.  Data  filtering  is  a  technique  that  can  help  achieve  this 
real-time  linkage.  In  this  paper,  we  present  the  results  of  a  detailed  study  to 
design  and  evaluate  the  performance  of  data  filtering  for  DIS  systems.  An 
approach  suitable  for  the  implementation  of  data  filtering  in  the  gateways  of 
DIS  networks  is  given  and  detailed  performance  results  are  presented.  The 
paper  is  concluded  by  discussing  methods  to  solve  the  problem  of  inaccurate 
stale  information  at  high  filtering  rates. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Today,  there  is  a  strong  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  development  of 
efficient  Distributed  Interactive 
Simulation  (DIS)  systems^  .  DIS 
systems  arc  composed  of  live, 
constructive,  and  virtual 
simulations  interacting  in  a 
common  synthetic  or  "virtual" 
battlefield  from  multiple 
geographically  distributed  locations 
via  communications  networks. 
Real-time  data  filtering  and  data 
compression  arc  two 

complimentary  techniques  that  can 
help  improve  the  networking 
efficiency  of  DIS  systems.  The 
design  of  real-time  comprc.ssion  for 
DIS  protocol  data  units  (PDUs)  has 
been  treated  in  a  previous 
publication^.  In  this  paper,  we 
concentrate  on  the  problem  of  real¬ 
time  PDU  filtering  and  present  the 
results  of  a  detailed  performance 
evaluation  study  which  we  have 
recently  conducted  to  assess  the 
benefits  of  PDU  filtering  at  the 
gateway  level  of  wide  area  DIS 
networks . 

PDU  filtering  refers  to  the  process 
of  analyzing  the  contents  of 
communication  messages  in  order 
to  select  only  the  data  that  is 
required  to  be  received  or 
transmitted  by  simulation  entities. 
For  example,  if  two  simulated 
vehicles,  say  V  j  and  V2  .  arc 
separated  by  a  large  distance  in  the 
simulated  environment,  then  a  state 
update  message  from  vehicle  Vj 
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would  be  irrelevant  to  (and  would 
not  therefore  have  to  be  delivered 
to)  vehicle  V2.  This  example  shows 
the  most  obvious  method  of 
filtering,  namely,  filtering  based 
on  distances  in  the  simulated 
environment.  Other  factors  (eg., 
type  of  vehicles)  can  also  affect  the 
filtering  process.  For  example,  state 
update  messages  from  a  vehicle 
submersed  in  water  could  normally 
be  ignored  by  vehicles  on  the 
ground.  Filtering  is  used  when  the 
total  traffic  is  laige  enough  to 
overwhelm  the  small  bandwidth  of 
a  local  site  or  when  the  slow  nodes 
in  this  site  cannot  handle  the  fast 
rate  of  message  arrival.  For 
example,  if  a  high-speed  FDDl 
backbonc^'^  is  used  to  interconnect 
several  10  Mbits  per  second 
Ethernet  simulation  nelwoiks^'^, 
filtering  could  then  be  used  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  traffic 
flowing  from  the  FDD!  backbone  to 
each  individual  Ethernet  LAN.  In 
large  scale  simulator-based 
training  cxcrci.scs,  a  simulated 
vehicle  would  normally  need  to 
receive  information  from  only  a 
small  subset  of  the  total  simulated 
vehicles  at  any  given  time;  state 
update  messages  from  the  rest  of 
the  vehicles  would  not  be  important 
and  can  be  discarded. 

PDU  filtering  at  the  WAN  gateway 
level  represents  a  ievei  of 
abstraction  of  the  .Simulation 
Networking  (SIMNET)  program  key 
design  principle  that  all  simulation 
entities  be  cognizant  of  each  other. 
Basically,  WAN  gateway  level  PDU 


filtering  enables  an  efficient  DIS 
system  iinplcmeniaiion  principle 
that  the  cognizance  of  all 
simulation  entities  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  underlying 
simulation  entities  of  a  LAN.  but 
rather  the  responsibility  of  the 
WAN  gateways.  The  WAN  gateway 
must  monitor  and  process  all  PDL's 
transmitted  by  other  WAN  gateways, 
and  then  relay  only  those  PDUs  of 
external  entities  that  are  within  the 
"sphere  of  influence”  of  its 
underlying  LAN  entities  to  those 
entities. 


AN  APPROACH  FOR  DATA 
FILTERING 

In  this  section,  we  shall  give  the 
high  level  details  of  an  approach 
that  can  be  used  for  implementing 
on-the-fly  (i.e.,  real-time)  filtering 
of  state  update  messages.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  basic 
ideas  of  the  filtering  scheme,  wc 
shall  discuss  methods  relevant  to 
simulators  of  ground  vehicles  and 
we  shall  use  the  distance 
separating  these  vehicles  as  the 
main  criterion  for  filtering. 

The  filtering  scheme  uses  a  onc- 
dimcnsional  vector  of  distances  for 
each  simulated  vehicle.  The  vector 
can  be  stored  in  the  gateway  of  the 
LAN  (cluster)  where  the  simulator 
resides.  Assuming  that  vehicles  in 
the  simulated  environment  arc 
numbered  1  through  n,  the  vector 

for  the  i*^  simulator  will  be  stored 
in  the  form 

Di  -  (  di  I  .  dj2  ,  ..  ,  djj  =  0 . djjj  ) 

where  djj  is  the  distance  (in  the 
simulated  environment)  between 
vehicle  Vj  and  vehicle  Vj.  For  each 
vehicle,  say  vehicle  Vj,  wc  define  a 
"reachability  region"  which 
specifics  a  neighborhood  region 
such  that  the  vehicles  located 
within  that  region  arc  tactically 
important  to  veliicic  Vj  I'e  g.,  they 
arc  electronically  visible  to  vehicle 
Vj).  State  update  messages  from 


vehicles  outside  this  reachability 
region  need  not  be  delivered  to 
vehicle  Vj.  For  purposes  of 
illustration,  wc  shall  assume  that 
the  simulated  region  is  a  flat 
terrain  free  from  obstacles.  In  this 
case,  the  reachability  region  can  be 
simply  represented  by  a 
reachability  radius  Rj  that  gives  the 
maximum  distance  from  vehicle  Vj 
at  which  another  vehicle  is 
reachable  (visible).  In  addition  to 
the  distances  vector  Dj,  a  bit  vector 
Bi  is  maintained  for  vehicle  Vj  and 
is  defined  by 

Bi  -  (  bi]  ,  b|2 . ^ii  ~  ^  •  •  •  ^in  ^ 

where  bjj  =1  if  djj  <  s  R; 

=  0  otherwise 


and  s  is  a  safety  scale  factor  that 
suppresses  the  filtering  of  messages 
from  vehicles  that  arc  outside  the 
reachability  region  but  which  arc 
close  enough  to  its  border.  As 
shown  in  Figure  1,  a  safety  ring  of 
depth  (s-l)Ri  is  created  to  guard 
against  any  delay  by  the  filtering 
mechanism  in  resuming  the 
delivery  of  messages  sent  by  a  fast 
vehicle  that  suddenly  entered  the 
reachability  region.  Thus  for 
example,  if  s  is  equal  to  1.2,  then 
vehicle  Vj  will  start  receiving 
messages  from  another  vehicle 
even  though  that  vehicle  is  at  a 
distance  2i)Vc  larger  than  the  actual 
reachability  radius. 

B  j  is  a  binary  vector  and  is 
therefore  more  suitable  than  Dj  for 
real-time  filtering  decisions.  Upon 
receiving  a  state  update  message, 
say  Mj  ,  sent  by  vehicle  Vj,  the 
gateway  will  perform  the  following 
algorithm  to  update  the  vector  Bj. 

Update  position  of  Vj  based  on  Mj 
for  i  =  1  to  n  and  i  ^  j  do 
if  bjj=  0  and  djj  <  sRj 
then  bjj  =  1 

else  if  hjj  =  1  and  djj  >  sKj 
then  bjj  =  0;  endif; 


c  n  d  fu  r 


Because  of  ihc  safety  region,  the  background  job.  Furthermore,  even 

above  procedure  docs  not  represent  if  the  scale  factor  is  set  to  1  (i.c.,  no 

a  time  critical  computation;  it  can  safety  region),  the  above  procedure 

in  fact  be  performed  as  a  can  be  easily  implemented  in  rcal- 


Figure  1.  The  reachability  region 


time  using  clever  data  structures  or 
alternatively  using  parallel 

processing  technology. 

Using  the  above  scheme,  the 
filtering  decision  becomes  an  easy 
task.  For  example,  to  determine 
whether  vehicle  Vj  needs  to 
receive  a  message  Mj  sent  by 
vehicle  Vj,  the  following  code  is 
executed 

if  bjj  =  1  then  send  Mj  to  Vj 
else  discard  Mj 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DATA 
FILTERING 

rilicriPig  should  be  performed  by 
nctwoik  gateways  at  the 
transmission  and  reception  of  a 
message  as  well  as  during  its 
routing  in  intermediate  gateways. 
Filtering  at  transmission  is  the 


main  process  that  could  eliminate 
the  majority  of  the  unneeded 
messages.  Filtering  at  reception 
performs  a  final  check  and  could 
eliminate  the  unneeded  messages 
that  have  not  been  detected  during 
the  transmission  and  routing 
phases.  Notice  that  the  gateway 
handles  simulator  messages  in  two 
different  ways:  1)  the  gateway 
receives  messages  from  nonlocal 
simulators  (called  external  senders) 
and  distributes  them  to  the 
simulators  on  its  local  site,  and  2) 
the  gateway  receives  messages  sent 

by  the  local  simulators  (called  local 

senders)  and  transmits  them  over 
long-haul  links  to  the  simulators  in 
other  sites.  The  first  ease  requires 
fihtring  at  reception  (i.e.,  filtering 

alter  receiving  a  message  via  iuug- 
haul  links)  and  the  second  ease 

requires  filterinf^  at  transmission 
(i.c.,  filtering  before  transmitting  a 
message  onto  long-haul  links).  We 


shall  siarl  by  discussing  filtering  at 
reception  then  proceed  to  examine 
filtering  at  transmission. 

The  receiving  gateway  would  need 
to  keep  accurate  information  about 
the  positions  of  the  vehicles 
simulated  by  the  local  nodes 
connected  to  it.  This  can  be  done 
without  much  difficulty  since  the 
gateway  receives  every  state  update 
message  transmitted  by  any  node  in 
its  local  site.  Without  loss  of 
generality,  let  us  assume  that  the 
total  number  of  nodes  (simulators) 
in  all  sites  is  n,  and  that  the  local 
site  under  our  consideration 
contains  the  first  m  nodes,  i.c.,  its 
nodes  arc  numbered  1  through  m. 
Using  our  filtering  scheme,  the 
gateway  in  this  site  maintains  a 
collection  of  binary  vectors 
equivalent  to  a  binary  matrix, 
called  the  filtering  matrix  B.  In  the 
case  of  filtering  at  reception,  this 
matrix  is  defined  as 
B  =  I  t*ij  1  l<i<m,  m+1  <  j  <  n 
where  bjj  is  a  filtering  flag  that  is 
set  to  0  if  messages  from  the 
external  simulator  j  arc  not 
relevant  (i,c.,  need  not  be 
delivered)  to  the  local  simulator  i. 
As  before,  the  safety  scale  factor  is 
denoted  by  s  and  the  reachability 
region  of  vehicle  Vj  is  rcprc.scntcd 
by  a  circle  of  radius  Rj.  Filtcr-at- 
transmission  uses  a  logic  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  case  of  reception. 
The  main  idea  can  be  briefly 
described  as  follows.  If  a  local 
simulator  sends  a  message,  the 
gateway  will  perform  filtering  to 
transmit  the  message  to  only  those 
external  simulators  that  can  be 
affected  by  it  (or  discard  the 
message  if  it  is  not  important  to  any 
external  simulator). 

PERFORMANCE  RESULTS 

A  detailed  simulation  program 
written  in  Concurrent  C  was 
developed  and  used  to  evaluate  the 


different  design  alicrnaiivcs  of 
filtering  at  transmission  and 
filtering  at  reception.  Several 
performance  tests  were  conducted 
to  assess  the  benefits  of  data 
filtering  and  compute  the  expected 
filtering  rate  in  DIS  networks,  Fig.  2 
gives  the  value  of  the  overall 
filtering  rate  for  various  values  of 
the  reachability  range  and  number 
of  clusters  (LANs).  All  the  points 
show'n  in  Fig.  2  use  a  total  of  400 
vehicles  with  a  maximum  vehicle's 
speed  of  45  milcs/hour.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  range  of  the  filtering  rate  (low 
and  high  values)  when  400  vehicles 
are  distributed  over  different 
number  of  clusters  (ranging  from  4 
to  25  clusters).  An  example  plot 
showing  the  relationship  between 
the  reachability  range  and  the 
overall  filtering  raic  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  The  plot  is  for  80  vehicles 
distributed  evenly  among  four 
clusters.  Three  cases  of  initial 
placement  are  tested  in  this 
experiment. 

*  Case  A;  vehicles  in  each  cluster 
are  initially  grouped  together 
and  separated  (in  the  simulated 
world)  from  other  clusters, 

Case  B.  same  as  Case  A,  but  one 
vehicle  in  each  cluster  is 
initially  detached  from  its  group 
and  placed  with  some  other 
cluster. 

*  Case  C:  All  clusters  initially 
overlap  using  random  placement. 

A  similar  plot  for  the  relationship 
between  the  overall  filtering  rate 
and  the  number  of  clusters  is  given 
in  Fig.  5.  A  reachability  range  of  50 
miles  is  used  in  all  the  cases  of  this 
figure.  In  general,  the  filtering 
rate  is  more  influenced  by  changes 
in  the  reachability  range  than  by 
the  number  of  clusters  (using  the 
same  total  number  of  vehicles). 


Filtering  Rate  (%) 


Fig.  6  shows  the  average,  maximum, 
and  minimum  values  of  the  overall 
filtering  rate  for  the  three  cases 
discussed  before.  Tlic  total  number 
of  vehicles  used  in  Fig.  6  is  80.  the 
reachability  range  is  50  miles,  and 
the  number  of  clusters  varies  from 
4  to  20. 


DEAD-RECKONING  A1  THE 
GATEWAY  LEVEL 

If  the  filtering  mechanism  becomes 
very  successful,  the  gateways  will 
be  deprived  of  receiving  messages 
from  some  external  simulators.  This 
in  turn  will  make  the  information 
(on  external  vehicles)  maintained 
by  each  gateway  less  accurate  and 
can  render  the  filtering  decisions 
i  ncorrect. 

A  simple  example  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  this  problem.  Consider  tuo 
vehicle  simulators  Vj  and  V2 
located  in  two  different  DIS  sites 
(LANs).  The  two  sites  communicate 
over  long-haul  links  using  the 
services  of  two  gateways  G1  and  G2. 
Initially,  the  two  vehicles  arc  quite 


far  from  each  other,  i.c.,  each 
vehicle  is  outside  the  reachability 
region  of  the  other  vehicle. 

Now  assume  that  vehicle  V[  started 
moving  towards  vehicle  V2. 
Gateway  G1  will  execute  the 
Filtering  at  Transmission  strategy 
and  will  find  that  the  state  update 
messages  emitted  by  Vj  need  not  be 
delivered  to  V2.  Gateway  G1  will 
therefore  refrain  from  sending 
these  messages  to  G2.  Thus  this 
latter  gateway  continues  to  have 
the  initial  position  of  vehicle  Vj. 
Now  if  vehicle  V2  moves  towards 
V],  gateway  G2  may  determine  that 
the  state  update  messages  emitted  by 
V2  need  not  be  delivered  to  Vj.  G2 
%'ill  therefore  refrain  from  sending 
these  messages  to  Gl.  The  result  is 
that  Gl  will  have  inaccurate 
information  about  the  position  of 
V2.  A  situation  can  subsequently 
arise  where  the  two  vehicles  Vj  and 
V  2  ar<'  near  each  other  but  each 
one  of  them  is  deprived  of 
receiving  the  state  update  messages 
of  the  other. 


Case  A  Case  B  Case  C 

Fig.  6.  Maximum,  minimum,  and  average  (iltering  rate 
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There  arc  two  ways  to  solve  this 
problem.  In  the  first  method,  each 
gateway  would  periodically 
suppress  filtering  for  a  short 
duration  to  ensure  that  the 
(simulated)  positions  of  its  local 
vehicles  arc  recorded  correctly  in 
the  other  gateways.  The  second 
method  is  to  provide  the  gateway 
with  a  dead-reckoning 
algorithm  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  vehicle  simulators  themselves. 
This  approach  is  described  next. 

The  concept  of  dead  reckoning  is 
used  to  reduce  the  number  of  state 
update  messages  that  need  to  be 
transmitted  by  each  simulator  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining 
ace  u  rate  state  representation. 
Simply,  each  simulator  has  a  high 
fidelity  model  which  maintains 
accurate  information  (position, 
speed,  velocity,  etc.)  about  its  own 
state.  Each  simulator  also  maintains 
a  less  accurate  model,  called  the 
dead  reckoning  inudei,  for  each 
simulator  (including  itself) 
participating  in  the  exercise.  The 
dead  reckoning  model  of  a  vehicle 
is  periodically  updated  by 
extrapolating  the  information 
reported  in  the  last  state  update 
message  of  that  vehicle.  Using  first- 
order  extrapolation,  the  anticipated 
position  of  a  simulator  is  obtained 
by  extrapolating  its  last  reported 
position  based  on  its  last  reported 
velocity  as  follows: 

X(t  +  T)  =  X(t)  -I-  V^(t)  X 

Y(t  +  x)=  Y(t)  -t-  Vy(t)  X 

Z(t  +  x)  Z(t)  V^(t)  X 

where  X(i),  Y(t),  Z(i)  are  the  World 
Coordinates  of  the  simulated  vehicle 
at  time  t  as  reported  in  the  last  state 
update  message,  V^d),  Vy(t),  Vj,(t) 
are  the  x,  y,  z  components  of  the 
velocity  vector  of  the  vehicle  at 
time  t,  and  X(t  +  x),  Y(t  +  x),  Z(t  +  x) 
arc  the  new  coordinates  predicted  at 
X  units  of  time  after  the  last  state 
update  message. 


The  prediction  of  the  dead 
reckoning  algorithm  can  be 

generally  improved  by  resorting  to 
higher  order  extrapolation 
equations.  For  example,  the  dead 
reckoning  equations  using  second- 
order  extrapolation  arc  as  follows 

X(i  +  X)  =  X(i)  +  \\(i)  X  +  0.5  A^d)  x2 

Y(l  +  x)  =  Yv.)  +  Vy(i)  X  +  0.5  Ay(i)  X- 

Z(i  +  X)  =  Z(l)  -I-  V^(i)  X  +  0.5  A^(i)  X- 

where  Axd).  Ay(t),  A;^(t)  arc  the  x, 
y,  z  components  of  the  acceleration 
vector  at  time  t.  Whenever  a  state 
update  message  is  received  from  a 
simulator,  the  information  of  that 
message  is  used  to  correct  the 
extrapolated  information  of  the 
dead  reckoning  model.  Finally, 
when  •’  e  state  of  a  simulator 
actually  changes,  the  simulator 
updates  its  own  high  fidelity  model 
and  compares  it  with  the 
extrapolated  information  of  its  own 
dead  reckoning  model.  If  there  is  a 
large  enough  discrepancy  between 
the  two  models,  the  simulator 
transmits  a  new  state  update 
message  to  all  other  simulators.  The 
corresponding  dead-reckoning 
approach  in  network  gateways  can 
now  be  described  as  follows: 

1)  Each  gateway  will  maintain 

accurate  information  (position, 
speed,  velocity,  etc.)  about  each  of 
the  local  simulators  in  its  own  site. 
This  information  (called  the  high 
fidelity  model)  should  be 

reasonably  accurate  since  the 
gateway  receives  every  message 
transmitted  by  a  local  node. 

2)  Each  gateway  also  maintains 
a  less  accurate  model  (called  the 
dead  reckoning  model)  for  external 
simulators.  The  dead  reckoning 
model  is  obtained  by  extrapolating 
the  last  reported  location  of  each 
externa!  vehicle  based  nri  its  last 
reported  velocity.  Whenever  a 
message  is  actually  received  from 
an  external  simulator,  the 
information  of  that  message  is  used 
to  correct  the  extrapolated 
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informaiion  of  the  dead  reckoning 
model. 

3)  Finally  each  gateway  also 
keeps  a  dead  reckoning  model  for 
its  local  simulators.  When  the 
gateway  receives  a  message  from  a 
local  simulator,  it  updates  its  high 
fidelity  model  and  compares  it  with 
the  extrapolated  informaiion  of  the 
dead  reckoning  model.  If  there  is  a 
large  enough  discrepancy  between 
the  positions  of  the  local  vehicle  in 
the  two  models,  the  gateway 
transmits  the  message  over  the 
long-haul  links. 

Our  tests  so  far  have  indicated  that 
both  methods  discussed  above  arc 
effective  and  give  comparable 
results. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  paper,  we  presented  high 
level  details  of  data  filtering 
designs  for  DIS  wide  area  networks. 
Our  performance  evaluation  tests 
have  shown  that  data  fi'tering  can 
provide  a  significant  saving  in  the 
amount  of  traffic  transmitted  over 
the  network.  The  paper  presented 
various  results  showing  the 
relationship  between  the  overall 
filtering  rate,  number  of  clusters, 
and  the  reachability  range. 
Gateway  dead-reckoning  methods  to 
solve  the  problem  of  inaccurate 
stale  informaiion  at  high  filtering 
rates  arc  presented. 
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